ANCESTRAL FAULT IN ANCIENT GREECE 


Ancestral fault is a core idea of Greek literature. "The guiltless will pay 
for the deeds later: either the man's children, or his descendants 
thereafter', said Solon in the sixth century BC, a statement echoed 
throughout the rest of antiquity. This notion lies at the heart of 
ancient Greek thinking on theodicy; inheritance and privilege; the 
meaning of suffering; the links between wealth and morality; individ 

ual responsibility; the bonds that unite generations and the grand 
movements of history. From Homer to Proclus, it played a major role 
in some of the most critical and pressing reflections of Greek culture 
on divinity, society, and knowledge. The burning modern preoccupa 

tion with collective responsibility across generations has a long, deep 
antecedent in classical Greek literature and its reception. This book 
retraces the trajectories of Greek ancestral fault and the varieties of its 
expression through the many genres and centuries where it is found. 
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Introduction 


The anxieties of heredity mirror the fears and conflicts of society at any one 
time. Stains from the past and questions about the length of collective 
responsibility through generations currently occupy a prominent place in 
the national consciousness of many countries. Almost seventy years after 
the fall of the Third Reich, to take the one clearest example, as the last 
witnesses of the events are disappearing, Germany and Austria remain 
firmly set in the grip of its many ghosts and the shadow of the Holocaust. 
If that is a unique case, with no close parallels, other states also share 
memories that give an important role to the living presence of the violence 
‘they’ inflicted in the past. The destruction of Native American societies in 
South, Central, and North America can be mentioned in that regard, or 
the open wounds of the African slave trade in the Atlantic world. The 
ambivalent legacies of Empire in the United Kingdom, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, in Holland and Belgium, and, in somewhat different guises, in 
Turkey, Japan, the United States, and Russia, are a source of shame and 
even disgust for some as much as they are matters of pride for others. 
While many will disagree on the evaluation of ancient violence and the 
understanding of its relevance for the various groups of the present, few 
will ignore the challenges it poses. Who is responsible for the real, tangible 
suffering that remains when all the executioners are dead? Are their 
flourishing families to be marked somehow in later times? Where does 
that abundance come from? How long is the case for historical reparations 
legitimate? Is it ever legitimate? The past can be a source of culpability, 
menace, and distress. That is as true now as it has ever been. 

The dangers of heredity can also play a significant number of roles at 
the levels of the family and the individual. The effects of the parents’ 
lifestyle on the health of their children are currently heavily emphasised 
by medical literature, and the risks of genetic predisposition to disease are 
well-established factors of fear in the lives of many people. Family history, 
antecedents, are regularly mentioned at the doctor’s visit. Behaviour, 
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moreover, is often linked in part to heredity in the social imagination, 
especially criminal behaviour, and the child or the grandchild of the war 
criminal, the murderer, or the rapist will rarely be allowed to forget the 
weight of that inheritance; it is impossible to keep track of the number of 
times this has been dramatised in Western popular culture in recent years. 
Appearing in a large number of different, often unrelated configurations, 
the hold that the pain and the transgressions of the past have on the course 
of the present has a remarkable reach in contemporary society. 

That is not about to go away. The ever-growing role of genetics 
is inscribing generational transmission further at the heart of our 
understanding of risk. The aggressive new rise of nationalism and ethnic 
identity politics, the predicaments of multiculturalism, the worldwide 
expansion and hardening of religious fundamentalism, all promise more 
instrumentalisations of heredity as a threat. The conflict of generations 
is a key feature of the accelerating ecological disaster, as we are daily 
reminded that our children and our children's children will pay for the 
environmental choices we make now, and the systemic crisis of the 
economic order is putting great strain on the generational solidarity of 
states. As national debts become unsustainable burdens, the question of 
inherited liability continues to occupy ever greater space in our minds 
and in our cities. The old biblical saying that ‘the sins of the fathers 
will be visited upon the children to the third or fourth generation' 
now resonates particularly loudly, with an echo that is distinctive to 
our time. 

This is especially true in the economies of post-industrial financial 
capitalism, in the social structure of countries such as the United States 
and the United Kingdom. The progressive closing of social mobility, if 
it is sometimes obscured behind the taboo of class and inspirational 
popular tales of self-made men and pauper princesses, is a hard fact on 
the ground. The staggering concentration of wealth in the hands of the few 
has already reached levels not seen in close to a century, and the oligarchy 
is fast at work in justifying the divorce of justice and equality with its 
claims of asymmetrically deserved merit. Inheritance laws are being 
adapted accordingly, and inherited privilege is institutionalised in society, 
from the school systems to hiring practices. As the social pyramid 
continues to grow steeper, being born in poverty is a sentence from 
which it is becoming harder to escape. While some attempt to contest 
this order, many others accept or defend it; all, at any rate, are faced with 
its generational implications. The ominous presence of heredity can take 
many shapes at the beginning of the twenty-first century, all of them with 
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profound repercussions on life and imagination. Paths traced before birth, 
and their legacies of suffering, have rarely been more visible. 

That ancient Greece confronted comparable questions and challenges 
and produced a complex range of responses to them, that the detailed 
traces of these distant notions can be followed for more than a thousand 
years, would probably come as a surprise to most non-classicists. That the 
reception of the same notions spans more than two thousand years, that, 
century after century, it was highly influential in shaping Western thought 
on related issues — critical, for instance, in the development of no less a 
monument of Christian dogma than original sin itself, and instrumental in 
defining crucial points of early modern political philosophy about the 
responsibilities of states in time, as we will see — is a fact that has received 
very little of the attention it deserves. The history of these notions from 
ancient Greece about the dangers of heredity, both their evolution in 
antiquity and their many later echoes, is a keystone of Western culture. 
The present study aims to recover some of its major articulations. 

As divine presence plays a determinant role in the relevant record, this 
book can be described as an essay in the cultural theology of ancient 
Greece. It is concerned with the many overlapping trajectories of an idea 
concerning the justice of the gods. Throughout antiquity the notion that 
individuals and communities could be punished for the crimes of their 
forebears occupied a central place in Greek assessments of divine action. 
The common and highly charged Christian term 'inherited guilt that one 
usually finds in reference to this idea will be used here only to describe 
modern scholarship on the question. Translating the Greek term progoni- 
kon bamartema (npoyovwóv &pé&prnpuo), I will instead call the ancient idea 
‘ancestral fault." This is a concept at the heart of ancient Greek thinking 
on theodicy, inheritance, privilege, and suffering, the links of wealth and 
morality, individual responsibility, the bonds that unite generations, and 
the grand movements of history. It played a major role in some of the most 


* The term is found in Proclus De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam (see pp. 22-9) and his 
commentary to Plato’s Cratylus 395c (93, p. 46, 12-21 Pasquali). It is also attested in a scholion to 
Euripides (Hipp. 833). This wpoyovixóv &yéetnya obviously continues a long list of equivalent 
coinages such as tratpés &rac98oMoi (Thgn. 736), UtepBaoin tatépwv (Thgn. 740), mañaryevhs 
trapBaoia (Aesch. Suppl. 265), madoii &popríon (Aesch. Ag. 1197), Tà èk mrporépov atrAOKTHATA 
(Aesch. Eum. 933), &tn tratépwv (Eur. El. 1306-7), Ta r&v TeKdvTov opdAyata (Eur. F 980 
Kannicht), yovéos épaptés (Hdt. 1.91), Ta Tov Teoydvev ápaptňuarta (Ps.-Lys. 6.20), &Biknua 
trpoydveov (Pl. Resp. 364c), Taroid &Siknyata (Pl. Leg. 854b), or Tà T&v Tatépev &S1Khyata (schol. 
to Hes. Op. 284). The continuity spans many centuries. From the archaic period to the end of 
antiquity, the dominant term used to describe the idea of divine punishment through generations in 
our sources remained an equivalent of ‘ancestral fault.’ 
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critical and pressing reflections of Greek culture on divinity, society, 
and human knowledge. Prominent examples of the idea include the 
generational misfortunes of the Atridae and Labdacids in tragedy, the 
programmed fall of the Lydian kingdom of Croesus described by 
Herodotus, or the hereditary pollution of the powerful Athenian 
Alcmaeonid clan.* Important expressions and echoes of ancestral fault 
are found in fragments of melic and elegiac poetry, medical texts, forensic 
speeches, ritual prescriptions, or philosophical treatises.’ Ancestral fault 
was seen as a major legacy of Hellenic paideia for Plutarch and Pausanias 
under the Roman Empire.* For Celsus, it was a fundamental notion of 
Greek religion in its opposition to Christianity, and Proclus gave it a 
methodical, explicit definition in his exhaustive reconfiguration of 
Hellenism.’ “The guiltless will pay for the deeds later: either the man’s 
children, or his descendants thereafter’, said Solon at the beginning of 
the sixth century Bc already, a thought echoed throughout the archaic, 
classical, Hellenistic, and imperial periods.® The burning modern preoccu- 
pation with collective responsibility through generations has a long, deep 
antecedent in the classical Greek tradition and its reception. 

Far from being confined to tragedy, where it is indeed uniquely prom- 
inent, the idea is attested in almost all genres of ancient Greek literature. 
It plays a major role in some texts, a more discreet one in others, but it 
never fails to mark a distinctive imprint wherever it is found. Saying that 
someone is receiving divine punishment for the actions of an ancestor is a 
statement that involves whole programmes of thought about kinship, self, 
time, and justice; few texts activate such a radical idea at the margins of 
their message. Much has been written about the occurrences of ancestral 
fault in individual texts and genres, and excellent short synthetic overviews 
have been produced.’ No extended study, however, has been devoted to 
the question as a whole since Gustave Glotz’s seminal La solidarité de la 
famille dans le droit criminel en Gréce, a book published in 1904.° 

The material in question is immense and methodologically difficult to 
handle properly. The transformations of an idea as thoroughly diverse and 
embedded in the cultural fabric of society as ancestral fault are motivated 


* See pp. 206-10. ? See pp. 466-8. * See pp. 56-9. 

? See Chapter 1. $ See pp. 226—49. 

7 Kakridis 1929: 141-68; Dodds 1951: 28-63; Moulinier 1952: 228—41; Lloyd-Jones 1962; 1983; 2002; 
Bianchi 1966; Dover 1974: 261-63; Gantz 1982; R. C. T. Parker 1983: 199-206; M. L. West 1999; 
T. Harrison 2000: 112-13; Sewell-Rutter 2007; Giordano 2009: 245-49; Liapis 2013 and Van den 
Berg (forthcoming) stand out. 

* See pp. 134-48. 
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by a large number of causes that leave no traces in the record and react 
differently to different contexts. No one work can hope to do proper 
justice to the massive range of the problem and its many imbrications 
within larger literary and cultural issues. Exhaustive treatment of all 
relevant sources and their eventful reception is beyond the reach of any 
single study. Such a scholarly mammoth of erudition would make for a 
singularly unreadable book, in fact, without any of this weight necessarily 
adding much to the value of the research. It would also give an illusion of 
completeness to a fragmentary record. A leaner, more narrowly circum- 
scribed study focused on a single author or genre will miss the great 
articulations and the intricacies of the dialogue at play between texts, 
genres, and institutions. What I propose here instead is a comprehensive 
approach. The aim is to bring together the various facets of the question in 
one common investigation of Greek cultural representations. Instead of a 
complete review of sources, selected material will be presented in detail 
through case studies. Instead of a sequential narrative with an origin and a 
plot, the discussion will consist of investigations based on the perspectives 
of the individual sources. Such a study has to cast a wide net and take into 
account both diachronic and synchronic aspects of the material. From our 
fragmentary perspective, any part of the record can make sense only in 
relation to the whole, a situation that activates the familiar problems of 
the hermeneutic circle. 

Separate parts of that gigantic puzzle are often of little use by them- 
selves. Their significance stands out through combination and contrast 
with the contours of the big picture and other pieces of the ensemble. The 
meanings of ancestral fault in Theognis, for instance, are impossible to 
understand without serious consideration of the Theognidean collection’s 
engagement with contemporary elegy.” Narratives of delayed punishment 
in classical historiography cannot be read properly without reference to this 
same elegiac tradition, and tragedy’s complex involvement with the same 
idea is thoroughly grounded in a myriad other texts."° The list goes on. 
The trajectory of such an idea in time is a web of criss-crossing paths. 
Separated from us by millennia, it is still perceivable through the dialogue 
of texts with each other and the contrasts between their various formula- 
tions. Only a comprehensive approach can identify and use the many links 
of this web of correspondences and rewritings; the overarching trajectory 
of the idea is an integral part of its individual expressions. Individual texts 
respond to other texts, but it goes without saying that they mostly follow 


? See pp. 249-74. '? See e.g. pp. 373-6. 
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their own specific logic in adapting the idea to their message. Each relevant 
passage presents the idea in its own way, as part of a larger framework of 
meaning. The logic of the text and its relation to other texts need to be 
considered together, as part of the same enquiry. Part of the difficulty lies 
in striking the right balance between the individual and the more general, 
and not reducing the specificity of each expression of the idea to a facet of 
something else, such as the expression of a belief. Indeed, the texts where 
ancestral fault is found are usually grouped together in a note or a few 
pages and referenced as the sources that can be used to reconstruct the 
composite image of a belief. 

But is ancestral fault a belief? Is this book a study in the history of 
belief? It would be easy to answer affirmatively. A recent anthropological 
article defines belief as ‘the state of a cognitive system holding information 
(not necessarily in propositional or explicit form) as true in the generation 
of further thought and behaviour." In line with that agenda, the great 
expansion of cognitive research on religion in recent years has placed the 
social and cultural study of belief on a new footing." No longer reduced to 
function or structure, dismissed as epiphenomenological noise, or treated 
as an ancillary to doctrinal theology, the substance of religious belief has 
come to receive much more sustained attention from scholars in the 
humanities and social sciences, and it is returning with some force in the 
study of Greek religion.? The dialogues of literature, anthropology, and 
history have long moved beyond the brief, isolated, and provocative 
exchanges of earlier generations in Classics. A broadly defined interest in 
the theology and the religious world-view of antiquity is replacing the 
earlier insistence on ritual, function, and social practice in the study of 
Greek religion, and the research programmes based on the promises of the 
cognitive grid could easily generate a shared enthusiasm not seen since the 
heady days of structuralism. 

An approach grounded in the cognitive science of religion might present 
a concept such as ancestral fault as an ideal object of study. Its terms of 
analysis would easily be deployed to ground novel research on the 


| J. L. Barrett and Lanman 2008: 110. 

? Prominent examples of this rapidly expanding field of study are J. L. Barrett 1999; 2000; 2004; 2007; 
Boyer 1994; 2001; E. Cohen 2007; Geertz 2004; Lawson 2000; Lawson and McCauley 1990; 
McCauley 2000; McCauley and Lawson 2002; Pyysiadinen and Anttonen 2002; Pyysidinen 2003; 
Slone 2004; 2006; Sperber 1996; and Whitehouse 1995; 2000; 2004. The Journal for the Cognitive 
Science of Religion, published by the International Association for the Cognitive Science of Religion 
(IACSR), was just launched in February 2012. 

? The two recent and splendid books of R. C. T. Parker (2011) and Versnel (2011) well illustrate the 
point. 
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question. Ancestral fault could thus be defined as a ‘Minimally Counter- 
intuitive (MCI) Concept, a view that derives its appeal and its specificity 
from the fact that it stands out from the implicit logic of the ‘maturation- 
ally natural' expectations of Greek culture and captures the imagination of 
individuals and collectives with its vast potential for the explanation of 
misfortune as punishment.'* The high memorability of the concept and its 
enormously rich inferential potential, the many applications of its wide 
relevance for giving meaning to adversity, trace a distinctive imprint 
around its expressions and evolution through time that make a perfect fit 
for the kind of analysis developed by the cognitive school. A cognitivist 
would see ancestral fault as a textbook example of a ‘Hyperactive Agency 
Detection Device’ (HADD) at work, for instance, the cognitive system 
through which hidden causes are perceived and ascribed to a supernatural 
agency with dispositions and intentions.? He would chart its progression 
as an object of cultural elaboration and its eventual anchoring in the 
‘practised naturalness’ of reflective belief. The cultural scaffolding needed 
to develop the reflective belief and the ‘imaginistic’ and ‘doctrinal’ modes 
of religiosity that shape its history could be mapped out in detail using 
these tools, and the other facets of the cognitivist programme similarly 
applied to the equation. In other words, a ready model is in place that 
would allow for the study of ancestral fault as a belief along the lines of a 
currently thriving programme of research with wind in its sails. 

Although there is much to be learned from this model for anyone 
interested in the history of religious ideas, it is in the end a perfectly 
inadequate tool for the study of a question like Greek ancestral fault. The 
old criticism of the analytical value of the term belief levelled by scholars 
such as Evans-Pritchard and Needham is as pertinent now as it was in the 
1950s and it cannot be dismissed as easily as it sometimes is with scientistic 
syllogisms."" The vast semantic range of the word ‘belief’, its fundamental 
ties to conviction and devotion and so many other heirs of the Christian 
credo in the Western imagination make it difficult to limit the connota- 
tions of the term to the aseptically neutral definition of belief quoted 
above. The synchronic and diachronic complexity of culture in movement, 
moreover, the dynamic rhythms of transformation constantly at work at 


"4 For the notion of ‘Minimally Counterintuitive Concepts’, see J. L. Barrett and Nyhof 2001; Boyer 
and Ramble 20or. 

5 See J. L. Barrett 2004. 

16 The terms were designed by Whitehouse in his two groundbreaking monographs (2000 and 2004) 
with historical investigation in mind. 

7 Evans-Pritchard 1956; Needham 1973; cf. Pouillon 1979. 
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the seams of social life, make the study of collective belief a rather different 
proposition from the study of individual belief on which the cognitive 
definition of the term is so often based. The traces it leaves in distant 
historical records, more importantly, especially ones so fragmentary as 
those of ancient Greece, where the ars nesciendi must keep pride of place, 
hardly allows for the kind of precision and generalising scope sought by 
this type of study. And the literary deployment of an idea, with its many 
levels of perspective and complex games of representation, usually leaves 
little hold for the efficient assessment of belief. The schematic reduction- 
ism applied to the data of much research in the cognitive science of religion 
ultimately aims for the uncovering of universal categories with cross- 
cultural relevance; belief is handled there as a broadly defined object of 
comparison in the search for the general characteristics and the common 
tendencies of human nature. This book, on the contrary, is interested in 
the particulars of Greek culture, the forces at play in the many variations of 
ancestral fault, and the specific characteristics of the messages that express 
it: the work that the texts do. Belief can be defined differently, of course, 
but the force of its connotations ultimately remains the same, and I have 
found it preferable to devise this research without relying on it. 

The ancestral fault that the present work sets out to investigate is a 
Greek cultural concept: ‘cultural’, in the sense that it was grounded in 
shared references, symbols and codes enmeshed in language and ritual, 
political institutions, and literary genres. ‘Concept’ is used here heuristic- 
ally. Ancestral fault is an umbrella term used to describe comparable 
expressions that are often related, but rarely equivalent. Its extant, often 
elusive expressions are preserved in different forms and different types of 
texts spread over many centuries. How does one proceed to write the 
history of such a cultural concept? There is, obviously, more than one valid 
answer to that question. I should first state that this book is not a study in 
intellectual history, the social function of ‘doctrine’, structures of thought, 
linguistic conceptual history, or political Begriffsgeschichte." Neither is it a 
lexicographical analysis. All these approaches have provided fruitful 
insights and many useful tools, but the present research follows different 
aims. It will be concerned with the poetics of ancestral fault, the precise 
articulations of its pragmatic formulations and adaptations in literature; 
how the idea is represented; what use it has in this particular text, in that 


18 For prominent examples of linguistic conceptual history, see e.g. J. G. A. Pocock 1971; Dunn 1972; 
Skinner 1978; cf. M. Richter 1995; for Begriffigeschichte, see M. Richter and Lehmann 1996; 
Hampsher-Monk, Tilmans, and Van Vrees 1998; Koselleck 1985; 2006. 
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genre; what role it plays in this or that occasion; what its thematic echoes 
are, or its aesthetic value. This is a study in the literary and cultural history 
of representations. It consists of situated, interconnected interpretations 
of distinctive passages. In what follows, literary texts are not used as sources 
to be mined for the reconstruction of a separate cultural artefact. They 
are the direct objects of this study. Literary interpretation forms the core 
of the book, not the historical reconstruction of belief. In other words, 
rather than trying to ascertain what people did or what they thought, the 
discussion will look at what they said. What does ancestral fault specifically 
express in each individual passage, and how? What are its implications 
within the text? How does it differ from other similar passages? If literary 
interpretation can hardly aim for proof or demonstration, the fact remains 
that literary texts are what we have as evidence for this question, and a 
positivistic refusal to assess their meaning on their own terms and dismiss 
the investigation of their echoes and imagery as mere speculation is to 
condemn our understanding of the ancient Greek imagination to platitudes 
and impotence. Individual readings of texts are here conceived as open 
presentations of the material and invitations for further reinterpretation, 
rather than a search for (rhetorically) safe, buttressed results. 

Writing the poetics of such a cultural concept requires an eclectic 
methodology able to combine many complementary approaches in one 
account. In this case, the research programme will be essentially concerned 
with five related issues: (1) the semantic extension of the concept and its 
grounding in vocabulary, theme, and imagery; (2) the roles and meanings 
of the idea in the economy of the individual texts where it appears; (3) the 
significance of these individual expressions in the larger social and cultural 
contexts that produced them; (4) the continuities and ruptures of the 
idea’s progression over time and genres; (5) the intertextual links coursing 
through the recurrent expressions of the concept. All these issues will be 
considered together in each single chapter, and as a whole in the greater 
architecture of the book. Close readings are combined with generic and 
chronological synthesis. The goal is to open new perspectives on this one 
central question of ancient Greek culture. As successive expressions of the 
idea accumulated in the written record, some formulations stood out from 
others (each with its own logic), other notable formulations were written 
over them, and a distinctive series of related texts was progressively 
constituted in the literary archive.? Even millennia later, and with the less 
than fragmentary record at our disposal, it is possible to identify clear 


"> For the meaning of archive as used here, see A. Assmann 2012 [1999]: 327-32. 
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trajectories through this archive and recognise patterns of change with a 
remarkable degree of precision. An intertextual web unites the various 
expressions of the idea at the restricted level of individual reference, 
and the more diffuse, open renegotiations of language and culture in 
movement.^^ The gradual expansion of the archive of references upon 
which later expressions of the idea were written is a process that can 
be observed to a remarkable degree of detail. The aim is not to make 
that archive some unlikely key to Greek culture, or to read all of Greek 
literature through the idea of ancestral fault, but to understand the idea of 
ancestral fault where it appears in Greek literature. A surprisingly rich 
record of the seams that link the various expressions of ancestral fault in 
the textual record is discernible and can be uncovered if we take the time to 
look for it. Tracking the witnesses of these trajectories through genres and 
centuries is a vertiginous proposition. Done properly, it can provide a 
glimpse into the ancient dynamics of Greek culture in movement. 

Before we proceed further, however, the major issue of definition must 
be addressed. How does one circumscribe an idea like ancestral fault or 
inherited guilt? Where does it begin, and, more importantly, where does 
it end? This is a question with no easy answer. It is possible to give this 
or that precise definition, but the distribution of what this definition 
places at its core, on the one hand, and what it excludes beyond its 
boundaries lands us back in the middle of the hermeneutic circle. How 
does the etic precision of the modern analyst escape the accusation 
of arbitrariness? How does the etic definition reconcile itself with the 
emic categories of the Greek material? How does the emic configuration 
of one individual source relate to the different emic configurations of 
other sources?" The problem of coherence and inconsistency is at the 
heart of any attempt to understand the Greek religious imagination, as 
Henk Versnel’s ‘wayward readings’ in Greek theology have reminded us 
recently.^* 

One particularly influential strategy of definition in the scholarship on 
ancestral fault in recent decades has been to deny that there is actually 


*° To which could be added the median horizon of the constellation of other texts activated by the 
individual statement — the ensemble in which it situates itself. Genette 1982 remains the classical 
exposition of restricted intertextuality, the study of ‘la présence effective d'un texte dans un autre’. 
Riffaterre 1979 and 1982 influentially redefined the ‘Intertexte’ as the relevant corpus of other texts 
solicited by the individual passage (cf. Genette’s hypertexte), and Kristeva 1969 notoriously forged 
the open notion of intertextuality as the link between the text and "l'ensemble social considéré 
comme un ensemble textuel’. As has often been noted, these three models of restricted, median, and 
open intertextuality are not incompatible with each other, and often impossible to disentangle. 


*" For ‘emic and ‘etic’, see p. 22. ?* Versnel 2011. 
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anything like it in our sources, or to argue it away as an epiphenomenon of 
little significance. Starting in the middle of the twentieth century, a series 
of contributions have questioned the importance of the idea as a doctrine 
of belief, as a significant framework of literature, and, more drastically, as 
something that has any kind of existence at all. An early contribution in 
this direction, and one of the most radical, is the discussion of ‘pollution 
héréditaire’ in Louis Moulinier's 1952 Le pur et l'impur dans la pensée des 
Grecs d'Homére à Aristote, the first full-scale study of Greek ideas on 
purification produced in the modern age since Jan Lomeier's 1681 De 
veterum gentilium lustrationibus syntagma.? 

Moulinier sets out to demonstrate that there is no such thing as 
hereditary pollution per se as a cultural category in the archaic and classical 
periods. His extensive study is a comprehensive, positivistic demolition of 
earlier tropes of scholarship. Throughout his book he attempts to demon- 
strate that the empirical complexity of the sources does not allow for any 
modern reduction; any attempt to bring them into the logic of a coherent 
system is seen as an intolerable infringement on their particular character- 
istics.” In the early archaic age, pollution was in no way a religious idea, 
according to Moulinier, but something purely physical. If confused ideas 
of religious decorum before the gods, about the sacred force of pollution, 
or the rise of new beliefs on interior religious guilt did emerge during the 
late archaic period, they remained secondary elaborations built onto the 
central considerations of physical cleanliness. There is no clear pattern or 
system in the expression of Greek beliefs on purity and purification for 
Moulinier, just a number of loosely connected ideas. The same is true 
about the question of ancestral fault. 

Showing that the material which pertains to the transmission of crime 
and punishment through generations does not correspond exactly to 
Moulinier's definition of what ‘hereditary pollution’ should be, that is, 
does not necessarily involve ideas of taint through blood, for instance, or 


? Moulinier 1952: 228—425; cf. Vernant 1974: 121-40. 

^* As Jean-Pierre Vernant wrote in his long and devastating review of Le pur et limpur (1974: 121): 
‘Selon lui, si l'on s'en tient aux seules données grecques, force est d'y reconnaître une diversité qui 
décourage toute théorie d'ensemble. Son travail cherche moins à unifier et expliquer les faits qu'à 
suivre, à travers les textes, les rites, le vocabulaire, et jusque dans la philosophie de Platon, les 
hésitations d'une pensée complexe, multiple et qui risque de nous apparaitre parfois presque 
contradictoire ... Le travail de l'auteur apporte beaucoup pour une analyse historique du pur et 
de l'impur dans la multiplicité de leurs formes concrétes. Nous croyons cependant qu'il était 
nécessaire de replacer cette évolution dans le cadre de la pensée religieuse. L. Moulinier ne nous 
semble pas avoir bien vu qu'une pensée religieuse constitue un système où les notions se définissent 
et se transforment en fonction les unes des autres, qu'elle est une symbolique dont les formes de 
logique ne sont sans doute pas exactement les nôtres.’ 
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the belief that the transmission of ancestral fault involves all the descend- 
ants of the sinner in shared pollution, he essentially dismisses the entire 
notion of ancestral fault. He instead argues that the different ideas which 
have been brought into its modern conception are in fact mostly unrelated. 
They are, at best, linked by the consideration of the family's objective 
pollution in the case of one of its members’ death. He attempts to show 
that even when the sources seem to refer to expressions of ancestral fault, 
they really point to something entirely different. In reference to the famous 
fragment from Euripides’ Alcmaeon, for instance, Tù T&v rekÓvrow ÒS 
ueTépxeTar Beds ui&oporro, he writes that Tév TekÓvro is ‘très certaine- 
ment’ an objective genitive, and thus refers to the pollution which stems 
from crimes committed against parents (1952: 237).? At the end of his 
section on ‘pollution héréditaire’, he writes: 


Si Punité de la famille n’est pas constituée essentiellement par le sang, 
lorsqu'une impureté l'affecte elle ne s'attache pas à proprement parler au 
sang et, troisiéme conséquence, la notion de souillure héréditaire est trés 
difficile à concevoir. En fait, elle n'est pas pleinement attestée chez les Grecs 
de l'époque classique. Certes, ils croyaient aux hérédités mauvaises, mais ce 
n'était pas un miasme qui, dans leur pensée, était transmis. Dans le cas des 
Pélopides c'étaient les conséquences malignes et fatales d'une première 
souillure, ce n'était pas elle. Le destin voulait que chaque individu nouveau 
commít un crime qui le rendit impur. (1952: 234) 


The material of ancestral fault in Greek literature, as it does not correspond 
to Moulinier's precise definition of hereditary pollution, is divided into 
discrete parts in his book and basically explained away. 

Robert Parker's discussion of ancestral fault in his 1983 monograph, 
Miasma, the landmark study of purity and pollution in the contemporary 
history of Greek religion, is infinitely more nuanced and balanced in its 
treatment of the question (1983: 198—206). Parker, moving away from the 
crude empiricism of his predecessor Moulinier, classifies the large body of 
material concerning ancestral fault in clear analytical categories. These are 
coherently articulated with each other, and the precise discussion of the 
author often shows their significance for the social history of early Greek 
culture, and their place in the system of religious experience. In the nine 
pages of his analysis he is able to collect and arrange the greatest amount of 
relevant sources assembled in any one overview since Glotz's 1904 mono- 
graph, and to address the issue of its conceptualisation more methodically 


than had been done before. 


25 For F 82 Kannicht, see pp. 97 and 344. 
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His examination of the sources arranges the material according to genre 
and context. For Parker, the ‘doctrine of inherited guilt’ is a question of 
‘several interrelated ideas . . . not all of them involving Erinyes and curses, 
which tend to shape into one another, even though they are perhaps 
theoretically separable’ (1983: 198-9). Defending in this way an entirely 
different take on the question from that of Moulinier, he tries to show 
how the material of those interrelated ideas can be organised into adequate 
patterns of classification. In a few broad strokes, Parker shows how the 
idea of inherited guilt is articulated in elegy, historiography, oratory, and, 
more prominently, tragedy. He argues that, throughout the development 
of early Greek religion, ‘the basic conception remained the same’ (1983: 
199), and he discusses its representation as a sign of clear, divine action, or 
as a ground for accusing divine injustice, noting in the process, against 
Dodds, that it is not necessarily an expression of anxiety. It can be seen in 
functional terms both as an idea that ‘protects the belief in justice against 
crude empirical refutation’, and as a diffuse, vague threat that could be 
perfectly controlled in terms of anxiety by simple good luck sacrifices 
(1983: 202). Parker argues against Dodds and others, and agrees with 
Lloyd-Jones, in estimating that the doctrine of inherited guilt was 
probably not a late archaic development, but a belief perfectly adapted 
to the system of justice of the Homeric period. He does see a 
probable ‘hardening’ of the belief in the late archaic era, which he links 
to the contemporary ‘development of the Orphic doctrine of inherited 
guilt’, but he consistently warns against overplaying the significance 
of this belief in the classical religious world-view of the individual and 
of the city. 

‘Few of the ideas discussed so far’, he writes, ‘would be likely to have 
much influence on behaviour, except to the extent that individuals might 
be encouraged, or discouraged, in their crimes by the prospect of the 
reckoning being postponed to their descendants. They do not, that is to 
say, isolate a recognisable category of polluted persons, sprung from 
criminal ancestors’ (1983: 203-4). Taking, then, a careful, minimalist 
position, he emphasises the limited importance of ancestral fault in the 
determination of behaviour, as opposed to representation, and portrays it 
as a doctrine of little actual consequence. Ancestral fault is shown as an 
idea of weak cognitive intensity in the classical period, and something that 
remains entirely restricted to the ‘narrowly religious sphere’ (1983: 205). In 
the wider space of civic religion that Parker attempts to define in his work, 
‘inherited guilt’ is portrayed as a belief of much weaker social range than 
the ‘inherited innocence’ of civic benefactors. 
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The identification of ancestral fault in the plays of Greek tragedy has 
produced much more polarised views on the issue than for any other genre. 
An important line of scholarship has tried to show that the ‘doctrine of 
inherited guilt’ is either wholly absent from tragedy, entirely secondary to 
its interpretation, or altogether ill-defined from the start as an operative 
category. Timothy Gantz, for instance, in his 1982 article in the Classical 
Journal, ‘Inherited guilt in Aeschylus’, tries to show that there is no real 
case for reading inherited guilt at work in the extant dramas of Aeschylus. 
He defines inherited guilt as: 


the inheriting of liability for transgressions committed by one’s ancestors 
(whether or not the ancestors are also liable), and thereby paying some 
arbitrary penalty caused or at least sanctioned by the gods. This penalty may 
take the form of sudden misfortune in one’s life (as Kroisos discovers in 
Herodotos), or as punishment for a crime which one is compelled by the 
gods to commit unwillingly (as scholars have argued is the case with 
Aeschylos’ Agamemnon). In any case I do not mean an inherited propensity 
to commit crimes. Such tendencies fall surely within the category of internal 
mental states over which one is expected to exert control, as contrasted with 
the external visitations of the gods. In my opinion Aeschylos is not interested 
in surveying the deeper causes of &Sixia, but only in establishing its 
consequences where conscious transgression has occurred, i.e. where a man 
given a real choice between proper and improper actions chooses the 
improper ones. (1982: 2) 


Gantz tries to demonstrate that there is no indisputable attestation of this 
principle at work in the plays of Aeschylus. Allowing that ‘the concept of 
inherited guilt did exist in fifth century Greece (as well as earlier)’, he 
nonetheless tries to show in the first half of his article that it is much less 
widespread and influential in the world-view of Aeschylus’ contemporaries 
than is usually thought (1982: 1). He writes that there is no trace of such a 
principle in Homeric poetry, and that its first attestation in Hesiod is so 
unclear that its meaning must remain uncertain. If it does appear in Solon 
and Theognis, its expressions are witnesses to the deep unease that the 
poets felt about its implications, to the ‘ultimately unsatisfactory nature of 
inherited guilt as an encouragement to acceptable behavior’, and to its 
eccentricity in the wider belief system of early Greece (1982: 5—6). Ancestral 
fault is not a central doctrine of contemporary Greek culture, but one rare 
and possible position among many. Gantz writes that he hopes to have 
‘demonstrated that this view need not have been mandatory in Aeschylos’ 
time, as it was not in earlier periods. If we are to use the concept as a tool in 
the interpretation of the poet’s thought, then the evidence must come 
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from the plays, not preconceptions of ideas which all of Aeschylos' world 
held to' (1982: 7). What matters in the interpretation of the individual 
author is whether he can be shown to be a ‘believer’ in the doctrine of 
inherited guilt; Herodotus, for instance, is such a ‘believer in inherited 
guilt. The rest of his article tries to show that Aeschylus is not. 

Other scholars have written along those lines to show that the question 
of ancestral fault is in fact not a real issue of tragedy. The most important 
contribution in this vein is Martin West's 1999 ‘Ancestral curses’, which 
appeared, fittingly enough, in a festschrift for Hugh Lloyd-Jones. Challen- 
ging one of Lloyd-Jones’ key areas of interest, ‘inherited guilt’ in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, West tries to show that this idea, if it is even attested at 
all, plays only a minor role in the work of the two tragedians. Like Gantz, 
he proceeds in two stages: first attempting to reduce the importance of 
the idea of ancestral curses in the contemporary world-view of Sophocles, 
and, secondly, showing that it does not play a central role in any of the 
extant plays. 

The first part of the argument rightly contends that the terminological 
and conceptual looseness of inherited guilt and ancestral curses as analytic 
categories in much of previous scholarship has been harmful to their 
precise evaluation. He then proceeds to explain the problem away by clear 
analytic division: 


Let us now consider inherited or ancestral curses. These have played an 
important role in the interpretation of tragedy, but the discussion has been 
bedevilled by looseness of conception, or at any rate of terminology. Critics 
have often spoken of an inherited curse when what they mean is inherited 
guilt, or some kind of genetic corruption, or persistent but unexplained 
adversity. Let us keep these things distinct. (1999: 33. 4) 


Ancestral curses, inherited guilt, genetic corruption, and persistent but 
unexplained adversity, are for West entirely different matters. His paper is 
concerned with the question of ancestral curse only and tries to distinguish 
it from other forms of ancestral fault (1999: 33-6). By arguing that some 
passages that could be seen as expressions of ancestral curses are actually 
related to entirely different categories, such as genetic corruption or unex- 
plained adversity, he in fact ends up explaining away altogether the 
category ‘inherited guilt’ used by Lloyd-Jones in his work. The ideas that 
Parker, for instance, sees as ‘concepts which tend to shape into one another, 
even though they are theoretically separable’, West separates entirely; this 
reduction by analysis results in the most radically minimalist view of 
ancestral fault in tragedy produced since Moulinier. 
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West posits an abstract formal typology of ancestral curses in myth as his 
starting point, a typology largely based on ancient Near Eastern material. 
He writes that the mythical curses that course through generations can 
theoretically take two forms: either they are general aetiological stories 
whose function it is to explain the state or condition of a particular group 
through the actions of a common prototype, such as the divine curse that 
falls on the serpent in the Book of Genesis and makes it into a crawling 
animal, or they are more circumscribed curses that affect the descendants 
of a specific individual. West tries to show that neither is particularly 
central to the interpretation of tragedy. 

He argues in the first half of the article that ancestral curses per se are not 
attested in early epic: 


The fact is that it is not typical for epic to move across generations, and even 
less to make connections between events in different generations. So long as 
epic was the principal vehicle of the myths, we should not particularly 
expect the story of Atreus and Thyestes to be seen as belonging to a chain 
with the story of Agamemnon, or a causal link to be made. (1999: 37) 


He contends not only that the theme of the generational curse was not 
present in the epic Oedipodia, but that it was also absent from the Oedipus 
plays of both Aeschylus and Sophocles (1999: 37-44). And even if, in 
Aeschylus at least, the story of the Pelopids is indeed linked through the 
theme of an ancestral curse, the role of the ancestral curse in the actual 
structure of the plays is entirely secondary. In the Agamemnon, for 
instance, ‘the curse is introduced subsequently as an auxiliary unifying 
motif'. By comparing the different versions of the myth that were in 
existence at the time of Aeschylus and Sophocles, West shows that they 
do not agree on the exact nature of the ancestral crime behind the curse. 
This allows him to say: 


Comparison between these different versions makes it clear that the 
inherited curse was not a fixed, primary element in this mythical complex 
but an accessory motif that could be fitted in at various points, according to 
the changing horizons of individual authors. (1999: 39) 


Nothing is made of those changing horizons, their relation to each other, 
and the prominent roles they play in the texts where they are found. 
Ancestral fault can thus be dismissed as an interpretative tool for the plays 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles. Following an earlier pattern of scholarship, 
West's minimalist view takes a hard stance on definition and uses the 
inconsistencies of the sources to dismiss the notion of ancestral fault. At 
the end of his article, he writes: 
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The idea of ancestral curse exercises a dangerous fascination. It found its 
way by stages into myths where it did not originally belong; and interpreters 
of tragedy have persistently introduced it where it is not present. It has 
become, so to speak, one of the inherited curses of scholarship. (1999: 44) 


An inherited curse it is. Like all such curses, it will not go away so easily. 

The minimalist and critical positions of the past few decades have had 
the salutary effect of sharpening the debate and challenging long-held 
assumptions. An inherited curse is not the persistent wrath of a god, and 
neither one nor the other is necessarily linked to the idea of pollution. In 
Hesiod, for instance, the idea of generational punishment does not involve 
any consideration of pollution (Op. 280—5). In Homer it is linked exclu- 
sively to the context of the oath, while in Solon’s Elegy to the Muses, it has 
nothing to do with oaths or ‘curses.’ The idea of ‘guilt’, whatever 
meaning we give to that charged word, rarely has a role to play in the tales 
of punishment under consideration. Continuity through the generations 
and substitution of one generation for another, moreover, are not equiva- 
lent processes of divine punishment. The idea that the ‘doctrine of 
inherited guilt’ had a monolithic consistency, that it was a persistent and 
widespread belief throughout Greek culture, and a necessary part of the 
web of myth surrounding the stories of the Atreid and Labdacid houses (in 
tragedy or elsewhere), has been justly battered down. Niall Sewell-Rutter's 
stimulating 2007 study on inherited guilt in tragedy shows well the value 
of this critical approach for identifying the relevant material, and its 
usefulness for analysing the differences and discrepancies that distinguish 
each source from the other, as well as linking some of them together. As he 
writes, ‘curses and Erinyes have close connections with ancestral transgres- 
sion and are often found in association with it, but they are not simply 
facets of it’.*” The renewed focus of this work on the categories in play, its 
insistence on greater analytical clarity, and the idea that the close scrutiny 
of the evidence rarely tallies with the grand narratives of research on the 
question, have done much to improve our grasp on the complexity of the 
material at hand. But the danger is then to mistake the forest for the trees. 


26 
See p. 240. 

*7 Sewell-Rutter 2007: 24. His study focuses on the notion of ‘moral inheritance’. At page 48, for 
instance, in reference to Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes and Euripides’ Phoenissae, he writes that 
What has emerged within the limits of this consideration is a conjunction of inherited guilt with 
moral inheritance: in both authors, the doomed family’s recurrent misfortunes through the 
generations are mediated not simply through some mysterious supernatural means, but at least in 
part through the recurrence of traits and modes of behaviour, which help to create the recurrent 
patterns of doom through intelligible continuities of human character and action.’ 
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Two fundamental problems stand out with the criticism of the minim- 
alist approaches to the study of ancestral fault: atomism and hierarchy. 
I suspect that few members of the archaic and classical audiences ever 
insisted on the sharp analytical precision of modern philology in their 
understanding of generational punishment on the tragic stage or elsewhere. 
The messiness of the data is part of the nature of the data, not something 
that needs to be excised, explained away or tidied up. Inherited guilt, 
whatever that is, inherited curses, genetic corruption, and persistent but 
unexplained adversity, to use the categories of Martin West, are consist- 
ently and thoroughly intertwined in our sources, especially in the tragic 
tales of the Atreid and Labdacid houses, and it makes little sense to try to 
separate them from each other. These notions were closely linked and they 
shared a limited set of words and images in the documents where we find 
them. They belonged to the same diffuse but distinctive semantic field. At 
the centre of this semantic field of words and images there is one core idea: 
divine punishment can be transmitted in time over generations. The 
atomistic analysis that strives to separate entirely the different types of 
evidence, or that sees the individual sources as irreducible in their differ- 
ences, fails to account for one of the central characteristics of the material 
at hand. 

Common to many of the minimalist studies, similarly, is the idea that 
what matters is whether the notion of ancestral fault ‘originally belongs’ to 
a myth or not, and to find out how consistent with each other its various 
expressions are, and how central to the teachings of the play and the 
beliefs of its author. Unless you still believe in the old equation of origin 
with essence in the study of myth, however, there is no valid reason to 
insist on whether the notion of ancestral fault ‘originally belongs’ to a 
myth or not — what matters is what the idea is doing where it is, and how 
it resonates with the rest of the text as well as with other texts. The 
trajectories of the relevant material can no longer be conceived of in terms 
of the linear evolution of ‘the doctrine of inherited guil? but must 
accommodate a much more complex model of parallel tracks, often 
conflicting and contradictory, that criss-cross through periods and genres. 
The ‘beliefs’ of the ancient authors, more importantly, should not be 
confused with the voices in their texts, and not only do these ‘beliefs’ lie 
beyond the scope of any modern analysis, but looking for them ends up 
reducing the text to something it is not. The presence (or absence .. .) of 
ancestral fault in a play will tell us nothing about the ‘belief’ of Sophocles 
or the ‘teaching’ of his tragedy, in other words, but it will say something 
important about the perspective of that character at that moment in 
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the play. The material is there, and it is abundant. It cannot be dissolved 
with demands for more analytical precision, or dismissed because it does 
not fit this preconception of what is important or not, or that evaluation 
of its centrality in the larger architecture of a text. Repeating that the data 
is messy and falling back on particulars will not do either. We need to 
locate the individual sources, in all their complexity, within the relevant 
synchronic and diachronic patterns. 

Much of the minimalist criticism levelled at the notion of inherited guilt 
in the research of recent decades stems from a reaction against the long 
tradition of maximalist readings of the material, which saw ancestral fault 
in essentialising terms as the principle of a monolithic belief with a clear 
Begrifflichkeit. The swing of the pendulum was necessary and inevitable. 
Like most such reactions, it has gone too far and moved away from the 
logic of the evidence. It continues to be determined by the narratives it 
opposes. The solution is not to push back, or plot some chimerical middle 
line between two poles that could claim the flag of moderation and 
compromise and reconcile the apparent contradictions, but to rethink 
the debate altogether and go back to its roots. The first step of this 
operation must be to take control of the narratives that have shaped the 
scholarship, to understand their motivations and the forces at play, and 
gain a better awareness of their echoes and legacies. 

The long ideological involvement of many centuries of literature and 
theology with the early Greek ideas of generational punishment, especially 
the material of tragedy and Herodotus, has to a large extent conditioned 
what people have been saying about ancestral fault and how it has been 
conceptualised. Programmes of thought on the question have continued 
their work long after the reasons for their formulation disappeared. Paying 
lip service to the presence of this massive — and fascinating — heritage can 
hardly be deemed sufficient. A lack of understanding of this charged 
history of reception will severely limit the room for manoeuvre of the 
scholar looking into the question. The unique position of Greek religion 
in the history of the Western imagination, especially its crucial role at the 
very heart of the founts that defined early Christianity, and as a figure of 
reference to which, century after century, various currents of medieval and 
modern Christianity constantly returned to give shape to the differences of 
the past and the present, make the study of a concept such as Greek 
ancestral fault, so intertwined as it is with the ideas of original sin and 
biblical corporate responsibility, a necessary confrontation with the very 


28 C£. R. C. T. Parker 2009. 
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codes we use to define it. It is important to better acknowledge that 
fundamental specificity of the history and anthropology of Greek religion, 
to take it seriously as an integral part of the discipline, and to remember 
that the relevant research and ideological investment in the material started 
long before the professionalised scholarship of early nineteenth-century 
Germany. A journey through the longue durée of cultural memory is a 
precondition for understanding any aspect of Greek religion, and ancestral 
fault is no exception. A deep excavation through reception is needed. 

The challenge of the minimalist approaches to the definition of ancestral 
fault strikes at the heart of the problem. Even if one does not accept the 
deconstruction that analyses the material away, the problem remains that 
‘the looseness of conception, or, at any rate, of terminology’ that has marked 
the scholarship on ancestral fault mirrors the nature of the sources them- 
selves. Another arbitrary redefinition designed to extend the circumscribed 
area, reduce it, or move its borders elsewhere, will simply perpetuate the 
same difficulties. The problem identified by Moulinier, West and others is 
real, and it cannot be dismissed out of hand or solved with a simple trick. 
The challenge of definition can only be answered by going all the way back 
through the history of its formulations in order to uncover the nature of the 
forces at play in the narratives of scholarship, the important shapes that 
ancestral fault has been given in both ancient, emic formulations, and in 
modern, etic interpretations. Only then can a reflexive investigation of the 
material be made operative. That question must be tackled head-on. 

The book is consequently organised in two sections. The first section 
(Chapters 1-2) traces the receptions of ancestral fault into the modern 
period, while the second follows the ancient trajectories of the idea from 
Homer and Hesiod to Plato. The aim of the first section is to show how 
later antiquity organised the archive of earlier texts and traditions where 
the idea was found into a coherent conceptual edifice, the doctrine of 
progonikon hamartema, to chart the many translations of that doctrine into 
Christian equivalences (I call this the theology of haereditarium piaculum), 
and its various reconfigurations in the professional philology of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries (I call this the scholarship of inherited 
guilt). The first chapter starts from the end, as it were. Built around 
Proclus’ understanding of ancestral fault, the last and most systematic 
presentation of the idea produced by pagan Hellenism, it goes back in 
time through the antecedents of Proclus’ ideas on progonikon hamartéma, 
the various formulations of ancestral fault as an object of explicit theology, 
chief of which is Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta, and then follows the 
medieval receptions of Proclus’ doctrine in the Christianising translations 
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of scholars from Byzantium and the Latin West. Chapter 2 is mainly 
concerned with the adaptations of Greek ancestral fault to the theological 
scholarship of the early modern period, both as an object of appropriation, 
something that can be made to illustrate Christian thought, and its trans- 
formation as a figure of alterity, a false belief that embodies the errors of 
another time and another place — and thus points to the genuine (Christian) 
truth by contrast. The chapter ends by looking at some of the main roles that 
the notion of ancestral fault has played in the research of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century scholarship, and the cultural implications, programmes 
of thought, and ideas about ancient Greek religion that they embody. This 
section on the receptions of Greek ancestral fault is not an end in itself. It 
is conceived as an integral part of the idea's history, and a necessary 
preparation for making sense of the challenges of the second section. 

That section seeks to describe the major trajectories of ancestral fault in 
the implicit theology of the archaic and classical periods. Its chapters follow 
a largely chronological framework. Prominent and roughly contemporary 
examples of the concept are contrasted in every chapter, and the results of 
each chapter locked in a common investigation of temporal change. The 
long diachronic trajectory of the idea is divided into synchronic moments 
of shared horizons and reference. Chapter 3 looks at the earliest extant 
evidence in Homer and Hesiod, and the common grounding of these 
expressions in the ritual institution of the great oath. Chapter 4 is 
concerned with the role of the idea in the sympotic poems of Alcaeus, 
Solon, and Theognis, and its articulation of inheritance and memory in 
the major ideological struggles of the sixth-century polis between agathoi 
and kakoi. Chapter 5 investigates the rich and complex attestations of the 
idea in Herodotus’ Histories, while Chapters 6 and 7 are concerned with 
the immensely varied record of tragedy: Aeschylus’ Oresteia and Seven 
against Thebes, Sophocles’ Antigone and Oedipus at Colonus, and Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Phoenissae, and Orestes. The conclusion offers more 
brief considerations concerning the role of the idea in the civic reflections 
of epideictic and forensic oratory, and its reconfigurations in Empedocles, 
‘Orphic’ literature, and Plato’s dialogues. It looks at how the different 
trajectories of the idea ultimately merged into one another and eventually 
crystallised into the explicit theology discussed in Chapter 1. This book, in 
other words, aims to trace the eventful history of Greek ancestral fault over 
some three thousand years. 


CHAPTER I 


The theology of progonikon hamartéma 


Itgoes without saying that an idea like delayed generational punishment does 
not have any clear substance by itself. How, then, can it be properly defined 
as an object of study? What are the parameters that can allow us to identify 
it in Greek texts and follow its progressions through time? The answer to 
this question must first take account of two different but complementary 
perspectives. It has to look, before anything else, at the Greek categories 
themselves, to make sense of the ancient classifications of the material, the 
emic definitions. It also has to consider the categories we use and have been 
using, and the cultural assumptions they carry, the etic definitions. Like most 
good things in life, the old anthropological terms ‘emic’ and ‘etic’ have been 
battered down by deconstructionist critique, and an absolute distinction 
between them can no longer be maintained.’ One perspective is never 
entirely separate from the other. There is also much room for oppositions 
within categories. But 'emic' and ‘etic’ retain their operational use as nominal 
poles. I will call the ancient Greek perspective ‘ancestral fault’, and the 
modern perspective ‘inherited guilt.^ The first section of this chapter will 
look at ancient definitions of the material, while the second will consider 
some key moments in medieval receptions of these definitions. The study of 
the modern etic categories will be continued in the next chapter. 


De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam 


The Greek perspective can be divided into two main types: implicit 
theology, by which I mean the recurrent, often diffuse clusters of associations 


" For the concepts of ‘emic’ and ‘etic’, the debates surrounding their usage, and the serious definitional 
problems they involve, see, for instance, the collection of papers in Headland, Pike, and Harris 1990. 
I am using these two terms here as nominally distinct opposites, not absolutes. I am well aware that 
the perspective of the observer and that of the observed cannot be entirely distinguished in matters of 
cultural translation such as this one. 


* See further p. 3. 
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linking words, images and themes from text to text, and explicit 
theology, the systematic conceptual definitions that often reify the con- 
tours of the first in the course of time? This chapter is concerned with 
explicit theology. Taking this story back from the end, as it were, we will 
start with three examples of explicit ancient definitions of ancestral fault 
in reverse chronological order: Proclu? De decem dubitationibus circa 
Providentiam, Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta, and Cicero's De natura 
deorum. Ideas are often expressed more clearly when they are used to set 
up a contrast. All of these discussions of explicit theology are products of 
specific moments in self-reflexive consolidations of cultural memory, 
Greek and Roman tradition looking back on its past when challenged 
from outside or from within. 

In the De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam, a propaedeutic 
treatise that has come down to us only in the late thirteenth-century Latin 
translation of the crusader archbishop of Corinth William of Moerbeke 
(1215—c. 1286), Proclus (c. 410-85) confronts ten central issues of Greek 
thought on divine justice for students of the Neoplatonic philosophical 
school of Athens.* The treatise is a handbook introduction to the basics of 
Hellenic wisdom concerning the nature of divine order.’ It is a product of 
cultural consolidation, written by the most prominent philosopher and 
pagan religious leader of the period, the powerful Diadochus of the 
Academy, at the time of the final triumph of Christianity.^ Its reconfigur- 
ation of tradition is part of an attempt to codify the tradition of Hellenism 
into a coherent whole. 


> Cf. pp. 156-8. 

* Proclus’ treatise appears in the Tria opuscula. This work is composed of three interrelated texts 
examining the nature of Providence. De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam, the text which 
concerns us here, is the first treatise of the ensemble. Conceived as a typical exemplar of Neoplatonic 
zétemata, it is composed of ten questions, and it lays the ground for the other two treatises’ more 
focused philosophical investigations. A short preamble posits the existence of divine Providence on 
the authority of the Chaldaic Oracles and Plato’s Timaeus and Laws. The first three questions then 
deal with the nature of Providence and the knowledge which governs its action, while the following 
three questions are concerned with human perception: the apparent inequality and discontinuity of 
the uneven retributive actions of Providence in the mortal realm. The next three questions look at 
the logic governing the concrete application of providential justice, and Question Ten, finally, the 
‘colophon of the treatise’, discusses the role of demonic intermediaries in the regulation of the One's 
divine justice. It is Question Nine which deals with the principle of ancestral fault. See the editions 
of Bóse 1960 with Westerink 1962; Isaac 1977; 1979; 1982; and Opsomer and Steel 2003; Steel 2007. 
On Providence in Proclus, see Beierwaltes 1977. The same text was rewritten as a Christian 
theological treatise by the eleventh-century Byzantine prince Isaac Sebastokrator (see pp. 65-70), 
and the Greek of that text can sometimes be used to assess the language of the lost original of Proclus 
(see J. Dornseiff 1966). 

5 See Isaac 1977: 7-18; Opsomer and Steel 2003: 1-4; Steel 2007: 1-3. $ Athanassiadi 1993. 
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The penultimate question (&rópnpua) of the text is devoted to ancestral 
fault. Proclus frames the question as follows (58): 


Moerbeke: Post hoc autem consideremus nonum, in aliam anomaliam 
aspicientes, apparentem ex hiis, que a providentia fiunt, quando peccanti 
bus alteris entibus, puta patribus et superioribus hiis, in progenitos dika 
dicitur cedere. 


Sebastokrator: perà 8$ ToUTO okomóyev Évvarov: Hs TÕV &ápapróvrov 
GAAwy SvTwv, oiov Trarépov i Kal Tv dvwotepw ToUTOv, Eis TOUS &rroyó 
vous Aéyerat xopeiv fj Sikn; 

Let us now consider the Ninth Question, turning our attention to another 
anomaly which is perceivable from the works of Providence, when it is said 
that, although others have committed the crime, fathers for instance, or 
ancestors, justice falls upon their descendants. 


The following pages of the treatise proceed to describe the notion of 
ancestral fault, progonikon hamartéma (mpoyovikov &áp&prnpo), and to 
justify it as a principle of divine justice." The text of Proclus is the most 
systematic expression of ancestral fault produced by Greek antiquity.? It is 
also the last one that has come down to us from a continuous tradition that 
spans many centuries. How can people be justly punished for faults they 
have not committed? How can this intractable problem, this paradox at the 
heart of so much of the ancient tradition, be resolved? If the guilty one is 
himself punished, what can be the reason for the punishment to extend to 
his descendants? And if his descendants are punished instead of him, what 
is the justice of a sanction that falls on the innocent? What might appear as 
a powerful example of contingency and divine arbitrariness is shown in fact 
to be a vindication of the Hellenic world-view in the propaedeutic treatise. 

The philosopher argues that the notion of ancestral fault is enshrined in 
sacred books, secret initiations, and purification rites (58): 


Moerbeke: Quod autem peccatorum progenitorum dikas sustinere dicuntur 
quidam, et revelationes et telete manifestant hoc; et etiam lysii quidam dii 
purgare ab hiis affirmantur. 


But it is, however, said that some people endure punishment for the faults 
of their ancestors, and both revelations and mysteries clearly show this; 
some liberating divinities are even said to purify from these faults. 


7 The fact that vrpoyovixóv épéprnpa also appears in Proclus? commentary (93) to Plato’s Cratylus 
395c (see p. 31), and nowhere else in any of the Byzantine authors of the TLG, clearly indicates that 
the tpoyovikov &u&pTtnua of Isaac Sebastokrator's text (58) reflects the text of Proclus. 

5 Gagné 201oc: 118-19. See the parallel conclusions of Van den Berg (forthcoming), which I was only 
able to read after this work was completed. 
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Making sense of the apparent paradox of ancestral fault is presented as a 
defence of traditional cult? It also leads to further understanding of 
hallowed religious forms. In other words, deciphering the logic of delayed 
providential punishment is for Proclus part of a larger hermeneutics of 
Greek culture. Three main points stand out. One is that a city or a family 
is a single form of life (animal unum, (610v £v) that is both more immortal 
and more sacred than the individual human life."° This form of life has 
one ‘homochronous’ period." The temporal cycles of these entities func- 
tion on different levels from that of individual human beings. The actions 
committed at one moment of this extended life reverberate on all subse- 
quent moments. Bodies, stature, and fortunes change, but the descendants 
of one extended life are united in common experience (compassio, 
ouuTragera) with their predecessors. They will justly receive punishment 
for their crimes (peccata, &Sikhyata). The extended life of a city or a family 
can be seen as a cord linking all parts of the monad through time, a funis — 
the translation of ceipó, a common fixture of Neoplatonic metaphysical 
literature. ^ Just as one civic deity (polioukhus) presides over the entire life 
of a city, a single ‘kindred divinity’ (omognios) presides over the entire 
family from generation to generation. Proclus must have heroic ancestors 
in mind for this second group, or divine powers of kinship.” 

The link that binds an individual culprit to an individual descendant 
punished for his crime is based on similitudo. Obscure correspondences 
often bind one element to another element of a whole. To intervene on the 
hooves of an ox, for instance, fat can be applied to its horns. Medical 


? Cf. Festugiére 1966. 

"© $9: dicatur primo quidem quod omnis civitas et omne genus unum quoddam animal est maiori modo 
quam hominum unusquisque, et immortalius et sanctius. 

59: et periodus una communis civitatis est et generis, equidem secundum eadem concludens utriusque 
vitam et mores; hii quidem aliorum, hii autem aliorum, et civitatum et generum, tanquam utique 
omokhronou (id est contemporanea) ea que in hiis ente vita; et corporum magnitudines et pecunie 
differentes et figure et motus, tanquam utique una natura per civitatem totam et genus unumquodque 
eorum que in civitate pertingente, et hanc quidem unam, hoc autem unum faciente. 

59: si igitur est, sicut ostensum est, animal unum et civitas unaquaeque et genus unumquodque, quid 
miramur, si ea que progenitorum et usque ad pronepotes exsolvuntur et civitatum vita desuper tanquam 
funem evolvens, una ens, actorum in aliis temporibus aut meliorum aut deteriorum in aliis habet 
retributionem? On the process of participation as a vertical movement in Proclus, see Sweeney 
1982. On the Latin translation of ceipé by funis in philosophical literature ever since the time of 
Lucretius (2.1153—6), see Radke 1956; cf. Cic. Div. 1.56.127; Isaac 1977: 149-50. See e.g. Wifstrand 
1957-8 on the fundamental importance of the ceipat linking the different planes of existence 
together in the system of Proclus. The Golden Chain of the Miad is the central image of this 
philosophical tradition. 

‘Oudyvios is attested as an epithet of Zeus in Plato, and the 8&oi óuóyvior, also mentioned in the 
Laws, are common figures of classical literature: Pl. Leg. 729c; 881d; Soph. OC 1333; Eur. Andr. 921; 
Ar. Ran. 750; cf. R. C. T. Parker 2005a: 9-36. 
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knowledge also teaches that one organ can be treated by the excision of 
another. The medical imagery is taken further, and the work of Providence 
is compared to that of a doctor able to discern the root of evil before it 
becomes visible, like the inborn sting of a scorpion, or the venom inevit- 
ably found in a snake. In the same way, he says, hereditary iniquity can be 
perceived by the omniscient One (61): 


Moerbeke: Eodem igitur modo et providentia existentes nequitias animabus 
congeneas prioribus peccantibus aspiciens, fert supplicium super ipsis, 
quamvis non egerint que illi naturam similem habentes, preinterimens 
malitiam sicut epilepsim suborientem. Ut enim excrescentie extremitatum 
et nigredines et signa patrum in filiis aut genitis non apparentes repullular 
unt in horum natis, sic et morum proprietates erumpunt in plus distantibus, 
quas aliis quidem ignotas esse, uni autem omnia cognoscenti et cognoscere 
dandum et preexterminare; palificare autem similitudinem per hoc quod 
videtur illis extendere vindictas assequentes hiis que ab illis peccata sunt. 


Sebastokrator: tov attov otv Kai fj rrpóvoia Tpómrov Tas évoUoas kpas 
Tois wuxais cuyytvels 6pHoa THv épapróvrov Trporov, pÉpEL ET AUTES 
Thy Tluwpiav, Kav uh TEdEwo1 &rrep exeivol, Thy púa ópoíay &youcos, 
Trpoavaipotoa Thy Kaklav dotrep TIANYI ürroguogévny. es yàp TOAS 
TOV COLATIKAV voongé&rov av Éoyov TratEepes, èv Tralolv åpavioĝévtTa 
&vékuyay v Tois TOUTOV éyydvols, OUT Kal NOAv iS1dTHTES &vapAacTá 
vouol £y ToIs TOAACO ois, al GAAoIs HEV &yvocTol elici, TH Evi 66 TH TavTa 
YWOOKOVTL OU uóvov YIVOCKOVTAL, GAA Kal Trpoagavitovrar. Sndoŭo Sé 
Thy ÓLOIÓTNTA 81& ToU Soxeiv éxetvors Tivew Sikas Tois UT’ éxeiveov fjuaprn 
uévotis åkoñouĝðoúvoas. 


In the same way, then, Providence uncovers the defects that souls have in 
them and that come, through heredity, from the souls that have committed 
wrong before, and that is why, even if, although they have a similar nature, 
they have not done what their predecessors have done, still she punishes them, 
so as to preventively extirpate the evil, as if it were latent epilepsy. For, just 
as warts, black stains, and hereditary marks, while they are not visible in 
their children or grandchildren, can reappear in later descendants, particular 
characteristics of ethos can reappear in individuals who are quite distant from 
each other in time, characteristics unknown to all except the One, to whom it 
is given to know them and preventively destroy them. And what clearly 
demonstrates the presence of a similarity is the fact that they believe the 
punishments that they pay are the consequences of the faults of their ancestors. 


The movement of ancestral fault, in other words, emanates from the 
highest reaches of cosmic causality. Preventive extermination allows 


"4 See eg. Trouillard 1972: 91-109, Meijer 2003 and Butler 2008, with bibliography, for the causal 
status of the One in Proclus. 
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divine punishment to heal what is not yet manifest, like latent epilepsy. It 
identifies its adequate targets through similarity of life. The stains of the 
body follow the same patterns of transmission as the stains of the soul. The 
same mores/7\8ea can be punished for different crimes. This similitude of 
life courses through generations unseen, but Providence, like a doctor, 
knows when to cut a bad root (radix maligna) in advance. 

People can thus be justly punished for the faults of their ancestors. 
Sometimes, however, what seems to be punishment for the faults of 
another is actually punishment for actions committed by the same anima 
in another life: an idea of ‘karmic retribution’ that had become so common 
in later Hellenism that Iamblichus could already make it a theory shared 
by hoi polloi.? In De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam, souls are 
reincarnated within certain families as a consequence of their previous 
lives. The same soul can, in this way, pay the penalty for a crime it 
committed in another life, a notion that Proclus fully integrates into his 
vision of ancestral fault: it is not by chance that the soul comes to share in 
the fate of the extended life of the family.” This reading of ancestral fault 
through the lenses of metempsychosis is described in the text through an 
extended theatrical metaphor. Fatum is the playwright, souls are the actors, 
and the extended life of the family, the tota generis periodus, the tragedy 
itself. A soul can thus wear different masks over the course of the play, and 
the same mask can be worn by different souls (60): 


Moerbeke: Et enim in vitis nostris dramati quidem proportionalis tota 
generis periodus, factori autem huius dramatis fatum, hiis autem qui ad 
drama faciunt anime, sepe quidem alie et alie, sepe autem eedem adim 
plentes fatalem hunc funem, sicut ibi iidem sepe ypocrite (id est qui sub 
larvis) fiunt quandoque quidem Teiresii, quandoque autem Oidipodis 
dicentes verba. 


Sebastokrator: koi yap èv voi; Biois fiuóv Spdyati uév avdAoyov f 
cüpmraca ToU yévous Trepiodos, TH SE ToT ToU ToloUTOU Spayatos f| 
QucikT| avayKn, Tois St eig TO põua TeAoVOW ai Aar Kal à&a yuyai, 
TÀnpoUcoi tiv eivaptiy ran oxnviyv. 


3 Myst. 4.5; on reincarnation in Iamblichus, see e.g. Dorrie 1973: 130-1; D'Ancona 2006; Broze and 
Van Liefferinge 2007; cf. Sall. De deis et mundo 9; Zhmud 2012 [1997]: 231. For comparative 
approaches to such ‘karmic eschatologies’, see Obeyesekere 2002: 79-84. 

6 6o. neque enim contingentes anime contingentibus associantur generibus neque in civitatibus 
contingentibus inhabitant. quare, et si non eedem existunt entes, propter eam que secundum 
dignitatem inhabitationem huic generi coordinate, et debitum generi supplicium secundum dignitatem 
hereditant. For the system of metempsychosis in Proclus, see first and foremost Trouillard 1971; 
1972; 1980; see also Rosán 1949: 194-8; Grondijs 1960; Dorrie 1973: 122—5; Bozonis 1979; Broze and 
Van Liefferinge 2007; Wear 2008; 2009. 

7 See Van den Berg (forthcoming): 8. 
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And in our lives, in fact, the whole cycle of a family's existence is similar to a 
drama, fate to the author of this drama, and the souls to the characters of a 
drama, and often some souls and then others fulfil that fateful scene, and 
often it is the same that do, just as here it is often the same actors that 
sometimes say the words of Tiresias and sometimes those of Oedipus. 


As in tragedy, when one character is punished for the faults of another, the 
same actor can lie behind both the prosdpon of the transgressor and the 
prosopon of the person being punished, and the same prosopon can hide 
different actors." Disguised under its costume, its mask and its cothurns, 
the real identity of the soul remains unseen to the spectators.? The soul 
itself, moreover, can be conscious of its identity under the mask or 
impervious to it.'^ For Proclus, the system of punishment through met- 
empsychosis is perfectly compatible with the idea of ancestral fault, thus 
bringing together in one coherent synthesis the two modes of post-mortem 
punishment of the Hellenic tradition. The image of the tragic theatre 
beautifully illustrates the principle of transmigration that underlies the 
system, with the difference between masks and actors creating a complex 
game of identity, and the story of Oedipus providing a perfect example for 
the transmission of ancestral fault at work. The ancient tales of Labdacid 
misfortune and the idea of tragic performance, which had long ceased to be 
a reality in the world of Proclus, are singled out to embody the principle of 
ancestral fault." The essence of the problem is to be found in the still-vivid 


a8 Puzzlingly, funis appears twice in this passage as a translation of the Greek oxnvn, which was 
certainly the word translated by Moerbeke; fune larvis is Westerink’s emendation for the fune larva 
of the manuscripts, which the marginal notes of the Vaticanus present as a gloss on knvfj TrpoTreta, 
itself rightly equated to oxnvfj tpoowrreta by Isaac. As Michael Reeve and Stephen Oakley suggest 
to me, the translation might be explained by a confusion between oxnvt and oxoivos or oxowtov. 
Cf. p. 25. 
? 6o : multo itaque magis easdem entes subduci vindicte omnino necessarium, velut in fune larvis et 
calciamentis et stolis amictas et putatas alias esse non potentibus videre ipsas nudas. For the broader 
theme of individuality and identity in the philosophical system of Proclus, see Butler 2005. 
The meaning of eedem entesleasdem entes; see Isaac 1977: 150. See further 60: premiat autem 
providentia animas et honorat propter alias alias et dehonorat propter similitudinem vite, et ipsas 
propter ipsas in aliis vitis propter idemptitatem latentem, aspicientes in fatatam preparationem, 
permutatam entem. sed boc quidem nullus utique inconveniens existimabit easdem entes sui ipsarum 
gratia et honorari et inbonorari, apparentes alias propter vitas alias entes. On the soul’s consciousness of 
its own identity in Proclus, see Trouillard 1971. The puzzling statement at the end of Chapter 61 
(palificare autem similitudinem per hoc quod videtur illis extendere vindictas assequentes hiis que ab illis 
peccata sunt | &ndotior BE thy ópoiótnTa Bi& ToU Soxeiv éexeivois tively Sikas Tolg Um ékelvoov 
fipoprnpévois &koAov8oUcas) is probably to be read as a reflection of Proclus’ views on reminiscence. 
This is the only place in the entire, vast corpus of Proclus where Oedipus is mentioned. Apart from a 
quotation in the commentary to Plato's Republic (1, p. 172), Teiresias also appears nowhere else in 
the work of Proclus (note that the Teiresii of the passage is Boese’s correction of the Peiresii found in 
the manuscripts); for the idea of actors and tragic performance in late antiquity, see Webb 2009: 
139-67. 
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memory of the tragic theatre. With these select examples, the short 
discussion of Question Nine thus aims to solve the apparent paradox of 
ancestral fault for the students of the Academy in terms they can under- 
stand. It has made the àmópnua ‘clear’ (palam, 8fjov), even if the 
philosopher tells us that he has treated the question at much greater length 
‘elsewhere’.** That extended discussion is unfortunately lost. 

Another trace of the Diadochus’ engagement with the definition of 
ancestral fault can be mentioned, however. A scholion to line 284 of 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, for instance, in which Hesiod famously 
mentions the terrible consequences of perjury on the transgressor’s family 
(tot Sé T &épauporépn yevet) uerómric0e AEAeiTr TAI), contains clear echoes 
of precisely the same ideas on ancestral fault found in Question Nine of 
Proclus’ treatise: 


Ta yap THv marépov åðıkhuaTa ypaiver Kai Tous &kyóvoug avTaV Kal 
&vóxous ATopativel rods TIuwpiais: Kal yàp dvElST koi ASoéial AUTOTS EK TÕV 
&6naóv oupBaivouo Kal Ticels èk rv &paprnuérov dtroAapPavovtes, cov 
EOXOV ASIKNOAVTES oi TATEPES AUTAV, CUVATTOAAUOUG! THY ÓgslÀouévooy 
&kelvoig KoA&cecv. GAAws SE yivaoKel TO Oeiov, ws rois Teo avTdv 
EUTIEPUKE TI Tis ASikOU THY yevvrio&vrov TIPOAIPEDEWS KAV uðs Aavðávwo 
Kal eikÓTro TaUTnv èv avtois dpdévtes T^v pilav ékkóTTOuci Bia TOV 
Tipcopióov Kod TOU UN évepyfjoon KwAUOUOLW, ws iaTpol TPOKABaipovTEs Tiva 
Õv Upopdvta vÓcous. 

Indeed, the faults of the fathers also defile their descendants and reveal them 
as bound to retribution. For blame and ill repute also come upon them 
from these wrongdoings, and, inheriting vengeance from the crimes that 
their fathers committed, they share in the punishments that are their due. 
Divinity knows, in any case, that something of the unjust inclination of 
their progenitors grows into their character, even if it escapes our attention, 
and seeing this root in them, they justly cut it down for vengeance and so as 
not to let it grow, as doctors preventively purge some sicknesses which they 
suspect. 


That text is obviously related to the discussion of Proclus in De decem 
dubitationibus circa Providentiam.? The punishment (koA&ois) inherited 
by the posterity of the culprit is a legacy of the vengeance (tio1s) transmit- 
ted by the ancestor to his offspring, and blame and ill-repute also follow 
through the generations. The work of divinity (tò @¢iov), more import- 
antly, is described as a medical intervention when it punishes someone for 


* 61: hoc quidem igitur et per hec sit palam; et novi etiam a me ipso in aliis elaboratum; see Isaac 1977: 150. 
? See Gagné 2o10b: 4, n. 8; Van den Berg (forthcoming): 15. For Hes. Op. 284, see pp. 159-76. 
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something that has not yet been committed. Seeing in the individual the 
root (piča) of a character (760s) that he has inherited from his forebears can 
cut it down preventively, because of the inclination (tpoaipeois) of the 
ancestors for injustice, like the doctor who intervenes on a sickness whose 
symptoms others cannot yet understand. The scholia to the Works and 
Days are largely based on the lost commentary of Proclus on the Hesiodic 
poem, and there can be no doubt that the scholion to verse 284 is, at least 
in part, a reflection of that commentary, and of Proclus’ discussion of ‘the 
injustices of the fathers’ (Tà r&v Tratépwv &SiKhYata) in it.** This remark- 
able reinterpretation of the Hesiodic line as an expression of a general 
doctrine of divine punishment through generations shows the strength of 
the category of ancestral fault at work in the scholion. It has nothing to say 
about perjury, the crime at the heart of the Hesiodic passage. The verse of 
the old archaic poem is readily understood as an allusion to a precise idea 
of punishment through generations, and the discussion of the passage 
reproduces the same justification and general vision of ancestral fault as 
that found in Question Nine of De decem dubitationibus. The coherence 
and consistency of the category at work in the two texts well illustrate the 
systematic nature of Proclean thought on the question. 

A third text can confirm this fact. In his commentary to Plato’s Cratylus 
395c, Proclus returns to the question in very much the same terms.” The 
Cratylus passage that the Proclean text comments on concerns the etymol- 
ogy of the name Pelops. In a famous section (394e—395d) where the 
discussion of proper names from tradition moves through the generations 
of the Atridae, from Orestes to Agamemnon to Atreus, from Pelops to 
Tantalus, all the way up to Zeus, Cronus, and Ouranos, Socrates explains 
that Pelops’ name derives from pelas, as he can only see what is near.^? The 
proof of this is that he could not ‘forecast or foresee’ the effect of his crime, 
the murder of Myrtilus, on his whole genos, and the nature of the pain 
(Suotuyia) with which it would be filled as a result. Socrates’ etymology 
in the passage thus presupposes as an accepted and uncontroversial fact that 
the misfortunes of Pelops’ descendants are consequences of the crime of 
their ancestor. Consequences that are not spelled out in any detail, it must 
be noted — there is no mention of a curse in the text. The Platonic passage, 
it must also be noted, is concerned more generally with the necessity for a 


^* On the Proclean material of the scholia to the Works and Days, see Faraggiana di Sarzana 1981; 1987; 
Marzillo 2010: xlviii—xlix. 

* See the stimulating discussion of this passage in Van den Berg (forthcoming): 2-3; 8. See also 
Van den Berg 2008: 128-31. 

26 See Sedley 2003: 80-1; Ademollo 2011: 178-83. 
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name to correspond to the nature of the individual who bears it, and the 
force of heredity in this process, the link that binds a name to its origin, is 
at the centre of the discussion." The son of a pious man can be impious, 
and the son of an impious man can be pious. In each case, the name of the 
individual must reflect his essence. Those who are born ‘in accordance 
with nature’ (kat& púoiv) and those who are born ‘contrary to nature’ 
(trap& púow), that is, different from their parents, are both ultimately 
determined by their own characteristics, however strong the inheritance. 
The illustration of this principle through the genealogical onomastics of 
the Atridae, of all people, together with the reference to the generational 
punishment of the descendants of Pelops in this context, is an apt example 
of the colourful game of allusive playfulness at work in the Cratylus. 
Proclus' discussion takes the playfulness out of the equation to see a 
direct allusion to the principle of ancestral fault in the passage (93): 


ÖT! TA KATE TléAorra (395c) 8$15&oovov Huds TPdSTOV LEV TÓv paivopévæv 
UTrEepopav kal Tpòs Tas ÓAag TÓw wuyóv TrepióSous BAémEww, Kal oUK ef 
&travtos d&vtéxeo8o1 THv &vOpoorrivcov, GAA Trpós TAUTA èv KEXAAGOBaL 
Seiv, TPds SE TH cia Kal Ti GpETHV ouvTdvous ivar Kal ÖTI TV Trpoyo 
VIKOY GUAPTNUATOV kotvovoUoctv oi Trodoss Tis Sikns. Kal yap ai yuyai Sià 
Tfjg Tpóg ToUs a&dikous ouvTa&ews uéroyot yivovTal Tfjg &SiKias, Kal TH 
copara auTOv ATO OTTEPUATOY ÚTÉOTN mrovnpóv, Kai TÈ EKTOS EENUAPTH 
uévoos £Aope Thy åpxhv. ToUTov Sé, pnoiv ó èv Paip (244de) Zoxpé&rns, 
fj TeAeo Tia] 6Uvarraa kaðaipeiv AUouca THY Trapóvrov kakóv ià THs repli 
TO Oeiov AaTpEtas. 


The passage on Pelops (395c) teaches us first to disdain things that are 
apparent and to look to the universal revolutions of our souls, not wholly to 
adhere to human affairs, but that we ought to slacken in our attention to 
them, and to be intensely involved with divine affairs and virtue. It also 
teaches that children partake of the punishment for their ancestors’ sins. For 
children’s souls become participants in injustice through their syntaxis with 
unjust persons, while their bodies are instituted from bad seeds and their 
external goods had their source in sinful conduct. Initiatory rites, says 
Socrates in the Phaedrus (244de), can purify them of these things, since 
they give release from present evils through service concerning the divine. 
(trans. Duvick modified). 


The crime of Pelops is presented as a progonikon hamartéma, another 
example of the terminology used in the De decem dubitationibus circa 
Providentiam, used here as something that the reader would readily 
recognise." The systematicity of this short passage translates a clear 


7 394d-395a. —— 7? See n. 7. 
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understanding of ancestral fault and of the mechanisms of transmission 
that justify its role in the larger scheme of things. Three complementary 
forces are at work: souls, bodies, and goods. The framework of the system, 
in other words, is thorough and comprehensive. The soul of the individual 
is made into an accomplice/participant of the injustice for a reason, 
because (Sic) of its agreement, its ouvrá&is, with unjust men. That is, 
the ouvtdéis of the soul, its placement in that specific body at that specific 
time, is not a coincidence. As Van den Berg argues, the usage of the word 
cuvrá&is does not refer to the simple association of the soul in question 
with the souls of unjust men, but to the logic of its reincarnation there and 
then.” The same association of metempsychosis and generational punish- 
ment that lies at the heart of the discussion of ancestral fault in De decem 
dubitationibus circa Providentiam is reproduced in this passage. 

Another similarity between the two texts is the idea that bad heredity 
transmits a dangerous propensity for crime through generation. The 
descendants of the transgressor are shown to inherit his inclination for 
crime, and Providence can justly punish their offspring for the wrong they 
will commit. Rather than the work of Providence in foreseeing the growth 
of the corruption, the commentary to the Cratylus insists on the presence 
of this corruption in the seeds (orrépuaro) of the progenitor, and the 
fact that the bodies (oapata) born from it share in its nature. Just as 
the immaterial soul inside it, the physical envelope of the individual is 
determined by inheritance. The text goes further and adds a third element, 
one not found in Question Nine of the De decem dubitationibus circa 
Providentiam: the external product of the crime, Tà ékrós, that which has 
been acquired through transgression. The transmission of goods cannot 
be separated from the transmission of responsibility, and the crime of 
the wealth's àpyti, its original usurpation, does not disappear with the 
generations — an idea that has many antecedents in Greek literature. This 
third layer of transmission, together with the other two, makes the indi- 
vidual share (koiveovoto1v) in the crimes of his forefathers. The theoretical 
apparatus that justifies the idea of ancestral fault, in this text as well as the 
others, brings various types of explanation together in one internally 
coherent vision. 

If reference to the transmission of wealth as a facet of the progonikon 
hamartéma question does not appear in the De decem dubitationibus circa 
Providentiam, it plays a notable role in another rich Neoplatonic discussion 


^? Van den Berg (forthcoming): 3; 8. I do not, however, see how he can understand the huic generi 
coordinate of Moerbeke's De dec. dub. 60 (see p. 27) as a translation of ovvrá&s. 
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on the matter, the exactly contemporary commentary of Hermias on the 
Phaedrus of Plato)? The text is found in the lemma to the famous 
discussion of initiatory madness in Phaedrus 244d, which presents the 
second madness, the ‘initiatory madness’ (teAgoTiKT) pavia), as a deliver- 
ance from and a protection against the ‘ancient wraths' (tradoid umvipocro ) 
sent by the gods against some families, the source of the prayers and 
propitiatory ceremonies from which come the purifications and expiations 
that can guard against ancestral fault: 


&NA& UT vócov YE kai Tróvo Tv ueyloTov, & Sh TaAalddv EK UNVIEaTOOV 
Tro8&y ëv rici Tév yevddv f| pavia éyyevouevn Kal Tpopntevoaoa, ois Sel 
aTraMAaytyv nüpero, KaTAapUyoUoa Trpós Oeóv eUx&s TE Kal AaTpElas, ó0ev 
Sh ka&appuóv Te Kol reAeróv TUXOUCE &&&vrr étroinoe tov [éaurfis] Exovra 
TIPOS TE TOV Trapóvra kai TOV ETTEITA xpóvov, AOI TH Óp8Gs uavévri TE Kod 
KATACXOLEVO TOV TTAPOVTWV KAKÕV EUPOLEVT). 


Moreover, when diseases and the greatest troubles have been visited upon 
certain families through some ancient guilt, madness has entered in and by 
oracular power has found a way of release for those in need, taking refuge in 
prayers and the service of the gods, and so, by purifications and sacred rites, 
he who has this madness is made safe for the present and the after time, and 
for him who is rightly possessed of madness a release from present ills is 
found (trans. Fowler). 


That is the same passage referred to in Proclus’ discussion of progonikon 
hamartéma in his commentary to the Cratylus." The commentary of 
Hermias to this passage launches into an extended definition of ancestral 
fault, ‘how it is that the descendants are punished instead of the ances- 
tors’..*” The transmission of wealth appears as the first element of the 
explanation, in terms that are reminiscent of the ideas expressed in Proclus’ 
commentary to the Cratylus. The inheritance of wealth that has been 
acquired unjustly, ‘gold and silver, which have often been amassed out 
of crime’, also entails the transmission of responsibility for the transgres- 
sion, and the punishment of the descendants who received this wealth is 
thus justified.” The text goes further and adds that the individual soul is 
not found where it is by chance but is led to the appropriate genos for the 
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In Platonis Phaedrum scholia 96.1-97.27 Couvreur. See Van den Berg (forthcoming): 3-4; 9-10. 
See pp. 30-2. C£. Iambl. Myst. 3.10, who ascribes the power of &roka8ópotis yuyóv Kal AUotis 
TraAaidv unviyatov to Sabazios. 

96.7—8: GAAG Trdds Adyov £xei TO ExyOvous UTTEP mpoyóvov Sikas 515d6van; 

96.9—1r: Ñ pic Tat: èy Kai SieSeEavto Tas ékelvoov KTHOEIS, Kal xpucóv Kal &pyupov, ¿E &áOaóv 
TIOAAGKIS cuvay8etcas, ô Kal ikavóv aürois érayayeiv THY Sikny; 
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punishment it deserves.** Providence, divine nature, and the gods who 
govern fate weave everything together in order and according to justice. 
The reincarnation of the psyc/ in that precise body is a direct consequence 
of its previous actions, what it derives from a previous life.” 

In addition to the transmission of wealth and the logic of reincarnation, 
the text of Hermias also finds a third justification for the idea of ancestral 
fault in the fact that the gezos as a whole forms a unity shared by all its 
generations. The continuity (ouvéyeia) of the genos can be observed 
(6p&ta1), even if we cannot see it, as opposed to the gods who govern 
fate and the demons who received the genos by lot. The continuity is based 
on the communion (kowovía) of the seeds and the ‘physical principles’ 
that the souls and the generations share in time. Just as the cycles of days 
can appear as so many different lives while one sleeps and forgets what 
went on before, so with the cycle of years, which can course up to seventy 
or eighty years for one life, and so with the cycle of lives themselves, which 
are all united in the same genos, even if we mortals are not able to see it.*” 
The physical continuity of the genos constitutes a whole. The passage thus 
creatively reinterprets the lesson of Solon to Croesus in Herodotus 1, 
whose text it explicitly cites." 

This third element of explanation is introduced by &rerro 8€ Kat, just as 
the second element of explanation, metempsychosis, is introduced by 
&rerrac 86 Kai a few lines before? The first element of explanation, the 
transmission of wealth, is singled out as the most important with its 
introduction by udAiota pév at the beginning of the list (96.9). The order 
is different, then, but the three elements of explanation of Hermias' text 
are exactly the same as the ones we find in Proclus? commentary to the 
Cratylus. 'The same pattern of correspondence can be found in the rest of 
Hermias' discussion of ancestral fault in the passage. After having discussed 


?^ 96.11-15: Errerta 88 Kal oupmráoyxouoct ai TĂV Teoyovev Wuyal rods TAV &moyóvov, TEPIOTATIKAS 
GVvAOTPEPOHEVAIS, OUSE TOUTV &votios UTTOUEVOVTOV Tàs Sikas: CUVayETa yap Ó &&tios ToU Tad¢E 
Tradsiv eis TO To1dvde yévos, Tis TPOVOIAS EENONLEVAS kai Tis Beias Sè PUGEWS Kal Tv poipryeróv 
Bev ouvoiaTrAeKOvTwv TravTa év TAEI Kod KATE Siknv. 

The thought is similar to what we find in Proclus (De decem dubitationibus 60; In Plat. Crat. 93); see 
Van den Berg (forthcoming): 8-9. 

96.16—18: £rrerrac Sé Kal uia Tig OUvexEla óp&rod ToU yévous: Hotrep yap THv oTrepuérov Kal TÕV 
puoik&v Aóyov yivetai Tis koiwovía, OUTH 81] Kai THY ToIdvSe wuXav Kal yevdsv Kal TÕV ToUTOIS 
&rrogévoyv &yoóv T| kokóv. 

96.20—3: óoTrep yap ei Tis koipcopevot ETreAAvEavouesa Tfjs Trporépas Cutis Tis X8&s yevopévns, 
&5otav äv huv mooi Biot sivari èv évi dvOpwTtiva pic, ouvexots oUons TÄS æwñs v Trois 
EBSounKovta 7) óySofikovra ToUTois Éreciv, oŬTw SÀ Kal êv TH yéver THBe oTi Tis cuvéyeia Tv 
Tusis uév où% ópóuev, oÍ uévroi poipryyérod Geol Kal oi Tà yévn KAnpoooápevor Saipovss ... 

38 See n. 40. 3> 96.11 and 16. 
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ancestral fault through the three channels of transmission, it goes on to 
explain the reasons for the delay at work in its operation, and the nature of 
the punishment in question (96.23-97.13). That part of the discussion is 
also reminiscent of Proclus' ideas on ancestral fault, but those expressed in 
the De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam this time, rather than in the 
commentary on the Cratylus. The main point of similarity is the idea that 
delayed punishment is a form of healing practised by Providence to cure 
the body of the genos. Just as in Proclus, the usage of medical imagery is 
applied to the idea of a punishment that falls elsewhere than the crime. But 
whereas in Proclus the emphasis is on the link that binds the different parts 
of the body, the text of Hermias reserves its focus for the therapeutic value 
of delay. It is, after all, a commentary on a passage that describes the 
healing power of purificatory madness. 

A doctor will impose surgery on the patient only when it can cure the 
disease, and when the patient is ready for it.^^ The right timing is the key 
to the successful medical operation, just as it is for the right intervention of 
divine punishment. The older the crime, the more difficult it will be to 
wash away, and only the purification of initiatory madness can cure one of 
the ancient threat of ancestral fault." Prophecies will often prescribe 
actions that are obscure to us, as the causes are no longer visible." When 
the gods intervene to correct the transgression of an ancient crime, they do 
so not to exact punishment as an end in itself, but for justice to find its 


4° 96.23-8: otep oUv èv Evi Bic THYSe Thy vócov ó ierpós oùk £U8Us yeipoupyig Bepareús, A 
Trépiuéver &ypis oU érirfjBeros yévnTa ó r&oxoov Urrouelvoa Thy xeipoupylav, OUT Kal èv TH yéver 
Tro1ovol oi Épopoi ToU yévous Saípoves, cs Kai ‘Hpddotos iotopei, STi per& mrévre yEvEds é&éricav 
oi ToU AuSoU &rróyovoi thy Síknv. 

96.28—97.8: TO 8& TraAaIdav ÈK umvip&rov STI TÈ TOAUXPÓVIA THY ópaprnu&rov ĎUOEKVITTÓTEpĚ 
iow, & Kal reAeoTikfjg póvns Seitar eis káðapoiv, Ta SÈ óAryoxpovicorepa: eUiaro»repar. OTEP 
Sh koi &rri iatpikÑs Opdyev, dAryoxpoviev èv yap Óvrov T&v Traddyv Kal eUbUs dpEauEveov, &àv 
&rripeAeicOat Tis &p&rrod EauTOU, pov aTrAAAaTTETAI, TroAuypovicov SE yevouévoy 8ucyepéoTepov, 
olov yap eis púoiv Kal É&v KabioTatal TÒ kokóv Kai yiveTal Sotrep OVA évoxippootlcoc oUTws ov 
kal &rri TOV &&iknpi&rov, av Èv AUTOS Ó éápapro»w EUOUS HETAyVH Kai rrpoceA8o»v ATIOACYTONTAL 
TH SiknGEevti, avadver TO åSiknua koi dvuTrevBuvov éauróv mol Tfj Sikn, Stav SÈ Tatpds Tis 
&dixnua avoAun, dv fjprracev Exeivos &ypóv pépe &rro8160U0s, éauTÓv Te avuTTEUBUVOY moii Tfj Sikn, 
TÚV TE YUXİV ToU TpaTas éprrácavros éTrikouMiler Kal copeEAcT (TatTa Sè Kal f] TeAcoTIKT) 9&rrov 
i&to1), £&v pévroi &ró mpoyóvov óprré&cas TÚXN Tov &ypóv Kal éps&fig ÓAov TO y£vos xprjonrou, 
TPATov pv ASNAov Aorróv yivetar TO åSiknua Kal TaUTH SuciaTwTEpov, Érrerrac SE Kal Ó xpóvos 
OTEP Quoioi TO KAKÓV. 

97.8—15: Sià 81] ToUTO TOAAdKIS oi GEO! TPOMNTEVOUOI Kai eig TOUOSE TOUS TOTTOUS aTrEAGEIV Ka 
étrodoytoacbai THSe TH &vOpormro, & unõérote yvopipos yéyove, Kai eupevioacbai Tove, iv’ 
oUTas idoews TUX Kal &rroOfjrai rà Suoxep Kal TAVONTAL TOIVNAGTOUYEVOS. TPOPNTEVOUO! SE oi 
Geol ovy iva Thy Siknv &v£Accty, GAN iva Ta THs Sikns yévntar Kai huels £ravop8oous8a. À reAeo iki] 
oUv, © äv éyyévnta aÙTÓv Te &vop8ot Tov Éxovra Thy paviav, Kal Sr aÙToŬ Kal ous TroAAOUs 
oolel 
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way, and so that we might ourselves be 'redressed' (&rrovop8oous0o). When 
initiatory madness cures someone of an ancient crime, it also saves many 
other people. True healing, the combination of purification and initiation, 
thus makes the individual à&&vrns, a word that is etymologised as ‘free 
from até.” 

This remarkable definition of ancestral fault clearly echoes the ideas 
found in Proclus. The same combination of souls, bodies, and wealth, the 
same insistence on the therapeutic work of Providence in healing the genos 
through the generations, all of this is no coincidence. Like Plato in 
the Phaedrus, both authors see ancestral fault illustrated in mysteries, 
purifications, and prophecy, and they identify a similar gallery of relevant 
divinities at work in overseeing the delay of generational punishment.** 
The views of Proclus and those of Hermias on generational punishment 
are obviously related, and one does not have to search far to find out how. 
The text of Hermias is a transcription of the lectures of his teacher Syrianus 
on the Phaedrus, whose granddaughter he married, and Syrianus was the 
predecessor of Proclus as Diadochus of the Academy in Athens, and his 
beloved master. Both Proclus and Hermias were close students of the 
great Diadochus, a towering figure of the time, who has been described as 
the most important post-Plotinian Neoplatonist.** The similarity of their 
thoughts on ancestral fault simply betrays their common origin. 

If the two are related, however, they are clearly not equivalent, and it is 
important not to merge one into the other. While in Proclus the main 
image of Hellenic tradition used to illustrate the principle of ancestral fault 
is the performance of tragedy and the figure of Oedipus, and the only 
reference to ‘history’ is the mention of Apollonius of Tyana, the text of 
Hermias cites Herodotus as an exemplum; the story of Croesus’ punish- 
ment for the crime of his ancestor Gyges, interestingly, is there mentioned 
as something that is familiar enough for a simple allusion." Another 
difference between the two is probably in the conception of the continuity 
of the genos through the generations, which is insistently presented as a 
single living being (Cov) in Proclus, but appears rather as a communion 


9$ 97.257: £&&vrn BE Aéyel &vrl TOU KaBapov xoi èE Evavtias, f SiéKerto TAAA TroIwNAaToUpEVvos, &vri 
ToU ÚyIÑ koi to &rrg TO SED Éykerroa Sr evoTtouiav. 

^* In Proclus: Providentia; lysii dii; polioukhus; omognios; fatum; Unum. In Hermias: vrpóvoio; beta 
QUc1s; polpnyétar Geol; oi Tà yévn kAÀnpoocépevor SaipoveEs; oi Épopoi TOU yévous Satpoves; oi eoi. 

5^ On Syrianus, see still Praechter 1932. On Syrianus and Proclus: D'Ancona and Luna 2000. On 
Syrianus and Hermias: Moreschini 1992. Note also Moreschini 2009, who convincingly warns 
against seeing Hermias simply as a transcriber of Syrianus’ thought. 

^$ See the impressive status quaestionis in Longo 2009. 

47 Proclus 60; Hermias 96.23-8 (see n. 40). 
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of bodies and souls in Hermias. One does not exclude the other, but the 
emphasis is not at the same place. 

These differences of detail show a great amount of family resemblances. 
The variations on the idea of ancestral fault found in the texts of Proclus 
and Hermias all belong to the same systematic and coherent theological 
tradition. The discussions of Syrianus on the matter are lost, as is the 
extensive treatment of Proclus mentioned at the end of Question Nine of 
the De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam (see n. 22), but the four 
texts we have just looked at can give us a fairly good idea of later 
Neoplatonic thought on ancestral fault. At the end of antiquity, the 
systematic theology developed by Proclus identified the idea of ancestral 
fault as one of the fundamental principles governing divine action in time. 
In consolidating the Hellenic archive as a religion against the onslaught of 
Christianity, Proclus designed a coherent and unified Hellenic faith, with 
its authorities, its sense of history, its rituals, and its systematic theology — 
what Luc Brisson has called ‘la synthèse la plus achevée de l'Hellénisme'.*? 
It is as an element of pagan theology that the principle of ancestral fault 
was last expressed and codified by late Greek antiquity, the dogma of a 
system defined by its opposition to the hegemonic Christian creed.^? 
The question of progonikon hamartéma is there a discrete, circumscribed 
problem of theology, a Qyrnya. It consists of an apparent anomaly, an 
&mópnuo, the justice of punishing the descendants of the transgressors, 
explained by the different temporalities of life, metempsychosis, and the 
nature of providential preventive medicine. It brings together the lan- 
guages of heredity, pollution, initiation, character, human knowledge, 
and divine will in one coherent picture. Above all, the explanations of 
the philosophers ultimately confirm the validity of the various literary and 
ritual traditions of Hellenism built on the idea of progonikon hamartéma. 
The influential heads of the Academy and their students saw fit to define 
the notion of ancestral fault at great length in their work, to justify it and 
use it as an interpretative tool of traditional Greek wisdom. 

Proclus obviously built this particular definition of the idea for the 
purposes of his own philosophy. His discussion is made to illustrate certain 
points of the creed, such as the providential omniscience, the healing 
emanations flowing down from one level of reality to another, psychic 
purity and metempsychosis, and the idea of a complete underlying 


48 Brisson 1999. 
4 See Festugiére 1966; Ramos Jurado 1974; Saffrey 1975. On Proclus as a systematic philosopher, see 
further Beierwaltes 1987. 
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harmony uniting the various textual and ritual authorities of Hellenism. It 
uses typical Neoplatonic figures such as the chain of being, philosophical 
hieroi logoi, monads, and the One. The explicit theology of Proclus and 
Hermias presents the old Greek concept as a coherent principle of 
theodicy, a fact with certain characteristics, definite causes, and a clear 
cultural grounding in ritual institutions and literature. This systematic 
definition of the idea answers the overarching architecture of Neoplatonic 
Hellenism built by the students of Syrianus in the final days of the 
Academy. It is a historically situated product of cultural projection. But 
it also follows the patterns of much older traditions of definition. 

This is in part owing to the nature of the material. The discussion of 
ancestral fault in the De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam presents 
itself as a sum of knowledge, the culmination of centuries of wisdom. It 
defines, as Proclus says at the beginning of the treatise, one of the 
Common Concepts (kowai évvoiat) grounded in the harmony of Plato 
and the Chaldaean Oracles, and observed by the many philosophers who 
have preceded him.?? The idea of progonikon hamartéma is portrayed by 
Proclus and Hermias as an object of the long cultural memory of 
Hellenism. It is proclaimed in ‘revelations and mysteries’ (revelationes et 
telete), and can be cleansed by the gods of purification." It is found in the 
poetry of Hesiod and the examples of history (et hoc etiam ab historia 
manifestum), such as the life of Apollonius of Tyana, and the old tools of 
medical literature appropriately describe the logic of its hereditary taint. It 
is a ‘teaching’ found in the Cratylus, the Phaedrus, and in Herodotus. The 
extended metaphor of theatre, masks, and dramatic characters such as 


5° The entire treatise is presented as an illustration of the Common Concepts locked inside our souls. 
Proclus tells us that he is not interested in making precise attributions of thought to individual 
authors, or pointing out the intricacies of subtle philosophical positions in this treatise. This has to 
be one of the most fascinating justifications of literary borrowing ever produced. There are many 
who have enquired into the nature of Providence with great attention before him, he says, and he 
will not seek to distinguish what they have said from his own thoughts in the present discussion. 
Notwithstanding the myriad questions on and solutions to the matter which have been presented 
over the ages, his soul wishes to speak and listen of its own accord, ‘turning in back on itself" to find 
the truth from inside rather than receive it from outside. Proclus will ‘interrogate himself’, turn the 
question ‘inside the secret of his soul’ to exercise himself towards a solution of the problem. As long 
as what he says or writes agrees with his soul, it will be as if the ideas are his own. The reason is that 
he follows the Common Hermes as a guide. The Communis Mercurius places in every soul the 
understanding of the Common Concepts, the kotvod £vvoioi. These Common Concepts are innately 
known by every human soul even before reflection; the philosopher has simply learned how to 
remember and unlock this understanding. The text of Proclus illustrates the harmonious 
conciliation of the Hellenic heritage around the same central ideas. On the Common Concepts 
in Proclus, an idea drawn from a long Stoic tradition, see Rosán 1949: 172; Saffrey and Westerink, 
1968-97, vol. 1: 110; R. B. Todd 1973; Obbink 1992. 

* There might be an echo to the xa®appoi «oi teAetat of Plato's Phaedrus 244d in that sentence. 
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Oedipus or Tiresias, also, connects the discussion of De decem dubitatio- 
nibus circa Providentiam to the tradition of tragedy. Epic, drama, history, 
and philosophy reflect the same truth as tżeletai, purifications, and 
prophecy. The ancient material provides the forms of its own explanation. 
The very contemporary Neoplatonic discussions of Proclus and Hermias 
define their aim as the illustration of tradition, and that is indeed exactly 
what they do. 


De sera numinis vindicta 


The text of Proclus, in fact, continues earlier traditions of definition much 
more directly. The Diadochus tells us at the beginning of the treatise that 
his words, as they aim to reveal Common Concepts, might resemble those 
of other philosophers, as already mentioned earlier. In our case, the 
resemblance is more than casual. Question Nine of De decem dubitationi- 
bus circa Providentiam is in fact an almost exact copy of chapters 12—21 of 
Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta. Even through the Latin of Moerbeke, 
it is at once clear that almost all the sentences of Proclus' text are taken 
directly from the treatise of Plutarch. The commentary of Proclus on 
the Works and Days is also probably modelled on a text of Plutarch, his 
own commentary on the Hesiodic poem, something that is not really 
acknowledged in Marzillo's discussion of the scholion." The explicit 
definition of Proclus is a direct adaptation of the explicit definition of 
Plutarch. Identical justifications of the concept remained valid over 
centuries, almost exactly the same words conveying different meanings 
from one text to the other. Whereas Proclus adapted his discussion to the 
context of the Neoplatonic system, Plutarch wrote his definition for 
another consolidation of the Hellenic archive, that of first- and second- 
century imperial Greece. 

The text of Plutarch dramatises a friendly debate between highly edu- 
cated men at Delphi about the nature of Providence.? Clearly troubled by 
the spirited and disorganised accusations of the Epicurean Quietus against 
the idea of a just Providence, Plutarch himself, Patrocleas, Timon and his 
brother Olympichus proceed to counter his argument as best as they can. 
They decide to focus their response on one fundamental aspect of divine 
intervention in human affairs: the delays of divine justice. Familiar ideas 
from the Epicurean, Stoic, and Platonist schools are rehearsed to address 


* Marzillo 2010: l-i; cf. Faraggiana di Sarzana 1978; 1987: 22-4. See pp. 29-30. 
9 On the identity of the characters in the dialogue, see Verniére 1974: 96-101, with Einarson 1952. 
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the question anew.^^ The discussion is divided into three parts. The first 
(4-11) is concerned with the postponement of vengeance within the span 
of an individual's lifetime. The second (12-21), the central one, considers 
the transmission of punishment to the descendants of the transgressor, and 
the third (22-33), the myth of Thespesios, with the extended anecdote of 
an Er-like voyage to the underworld, looks at the survival of the soul and 
the role of metempsychosis in the process, showing that the real punish- 
ment, in any case, takes place after death. While the first part of the De sera 
numinis vindicta furnished Proclus with the bulk of his material for 
Question Eight of the De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam, Ques- 
tion Nine and, to a lesser extent, the other Neoplatonic discussions of 
ancestral fault mentioned above are rewritings of the second part of 
Plutarch’s treatise.” These pages of the De sera numinis vindicta present 
us with the most detailed exposition of ancestral fault that has survived 
from Greek antiquity. 

The section is arranged as a refutation. A first speech by Timon presents 
the group with what he describes as the most intractable question at hand, 
the ‘last problem’ (teAeutata émopta).7* The aporia is neatly laid out, just 
as in Proclus’ text. If a man has already been punished for his crime, why 
would Providence strike his offspring? And if it was unable to inflict 
punishment in due course, why add injustice to the lot by visiting 
vengeance on the innocent? Timon portrays this as a widely acknowledged 
problem that has no issue and no solution, a difficulty that points an 
accusing finger at Providence. Tradition is used to show the tragic ridicule 
of the late punishments by divinity through generations. The six exempla 
adduced by Timon to demonstrate the iniquity of the idea of ancestral 
fault and its complete lack of reason and contradiction with any notion of 
divine justice constitute a gallery of absurd cruelty (12: 556e—557¢). 

The list starts, fittingly enough, with the tragicomic death of Aesop, 
whose murder at the hands of the Delphians supposedly resulted in their 
outlandish punishments, which lasted until they could find someone to 


54 On the philosophical structure and grounding of the dialogue, see Soury 1945; Saunders 1993; 
Krašovec 1993; 1999: 732-7; Baldassari 1994; Helmig 2005; Scholten 2009’ cf. Burkert 1996b. 

5 See the parallel tables in Klostermann 1916: 23-9. 

$6 ss6e (12): fj8m yap óoTep épedpov &viornui Tijv TeAeuraíav ómropíav, mei Tois tpatais 
Sinyoviotar yEetpios. & yap Eüprrióng éyKoAei Kal trappnoidletar trpds ToUs Geos “Tà TÕV 
TeKdvtv opaAyat’ eis Tous £yyóvousg Tpémovros, airi&o0oi voile Kal ToUs cicróvras fiucv. 
eite yap oi Spdoavtes AUTO! Siknv E6ocav, oùbèv Et1 66i kodew ToUs uh &bikr]cavras, Strou Sis 
¿mi Toig AUTOIS OUSE TOUS Spdoavtas Sikaiov: etre PabuLia karorrpoéuevor TAV Tipoopíay &v rois 
Trovnpois Swe Tapa TÕv &varriov eiomrp&rrouct, OUK EU TH &bOlkos TO Bpadéws &voAappévouociw. 
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atone for the crime.” That man was Iadmon, three generations later, who 
was in no way related to Aesop, but the descendant of Aesop’s master, 
Timon tells his friends, following Herodotus (2.134). Similarly laughable 
is the claim of the Syracusan tyrant Agathocles to have justice on his side, 
as a kinsman of the Cyclops Polyphemus, in his designs against Corcyra 
and Ithaca.” The undue severity of Alexander's destruction of the city of 
the Branchidae as a price for the role of their tpdtratrtroi in betraying the 
sanctuary of Didyma in 494 is related with horror.°° Presented as the 
paradigm of a just divine vengeance in Aelian, it is portrayed as an act of 
cruelty in Timon's speech. Even worse is the destruction of the city of 
Pheneos by Apollo for Heracles' theft of the Delphian tripod a thousand 
years earlier, or the triple destruction of Sybaris through Hera's enduring 
wrath (utjipo), and even more absurd still the servitude of the Locrian 
maidens, sent by their city to Troy as a price for Ajax's debauchery 
(&xoAacia) — a practice, we are told, that was just recently ended. These 
famous tales from tradition are as preposterous as the customs of the 
Thracians and the barbarians of the Eridanos, who tattoo their women 
and wear black because of what their ancestors did to Orpheus and their 
grief for Phaethon (12: 557d). Whereas these customs are simply silly, 
however, the enduring wrath of the gods is intolerable and horrific. “But 
for what reason should the wrath of the gods at first sink out of sight’, asks 
Timon at the end of his speech, ‘like certain rivers, only to resurge later 
against others, leading in the end to the direst calamities?”®* This impasse 
thus rejoins the critical puzzlement at the beginning of his intervention, 
where he presented the &mopía of ancestral fault as an illustration of 


57 See Luzzatto 1989. 58 See Asheri et al. 2007: 337. 


The story is otherwise attested in ‘Plut.’ Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata 176e-f. 

557b (12): Kai tov "AMé£av8pov o08' oi r&vu qiAoÜvres, cov Zouev od heis, Eraivotiot Tò BparyyiSav 
&oTu cuyxéavra koi Siapbeipavta Tr&cav fjuktav ià Thy yevouévny ToU Trepi. MiAntov iepoU 
Tipo8ooíay Umó r&v mrporrémmov avTAV. The story is otherwise attested in Quintus Curtius 7.5.28 
and Aelian F 54 (who comments où pny &xó8eu8ev fj ToU soð mrpóvoia on the event). 

557c-d (12): &p' ov OK &romrórepos roUTov ó ATÓAAcov, el Devedtas &mróM won Tous viv, Euppagas 
TO Bápo0pov Kal KaTaKAUoas Thy xopav &mracav avTHv, Óri mpó XAiwv tæv, Hs Paow, 
ó 'HpakAfjs &vacTré&cos Tov tpimoða Tov pavrikóv eis Devedv &m]veyke, ZUBapitais 88 peaCov 
&rróAuciv TOv KaKdv, Stav Tpiclv ÓA£0pois iA&covroa TO uhviya Tis AeuKadias “Hpas; Kal priv oU 
TOAUs xpóvos åp’ oU Aokpol TréyTrovtes els Tpoiav TréTraUVTaI Tas TapBEvOUS, ‘a Kal dvayTrexovol 
yupvois Tooiv jüre SotAan | Hoiat cadpeokov ABnvains Trepi Bapdr, | vóoqi kpnBépvoro, Kal ei Badu 
yfipos ix&vor, Sià Thy Alavrog &KkoAaciav. Trot 57] Tavita TO sÜAoyov oyei Kal Sikoiov; for 
references to these events, see Verniére 1974: 208-9. For the ritual of the Locrian Maidens, see 
p. 448. 

557e (12): kaitoi TOŬT &BeAtepiav pév Zyxel uóvov OUSév SE Selvdv OVS’ dvijKeoTov: ai 56 TOv Bedv 
dpyai rivi Aóyc mapaypua Suduevor Kabdtrep Évioi Tv Trotaudyv cid’ Uotepov èm’ GAAous 
AvapEpouEval Trpós écy&ras OULPOPAS TEAEUTHOIV; 
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Euripides’ accusation against the gods, that they punish ‘the faults of the 
parents on their descendants’. That is the challenge that lays the ground 
for Plutarch's long and comprehensive answer in defence of the justice of 
ancestral fault. 

Its methodical progression can be followed in three steps. Plutarch first 
mocks his friend, gently, for having chosen examples that consist mostly of 
‘myths and fictions’ (u8001 koi mA&oparo), and he disapproves of this 
bizarre choice of &totrica to illustrate his point (13: 557e-f). The record of 
tradition cannot be used without examination.^^ Rather than uncritically 
collect stories from the fabrications of literature, Plutarch invites his 
interlocutor to reflect on the logic of concrete, well-known practices from 
everyday experience. Individuals are indeed honoured by cities for the 
triumphs and the glorious deeds of their ancestors, as everyone can see, 
especially himself, a member of the esteemed Opheltiadai clan, and that is 
both just and logical, the opposite of the accusations levelled by Timon 
against ancestral fault. But if hereditary honour is justified, argues 
Plutarch, something that no one will contest, it follows that so is hereditary 
punishment, which is based on the same pattern. Anyone who disputes 
this is simply seeking to quarrel with the gods (13: 558c-d). That simple 
inference is sufficient to defend and validate the idea of ancestral fault. 
What remains is to understand its logic, a question that provides the 
material for the rest of the discussion. That logic can only be reached 
through further inference, the uncovering of ‘the likely and the believable’ 
(Tò eikds Koi 1r18avóv), as ‘the clear and truth’ (Tò cagés koi fj &Af9eic), 
when talking about divinity, will continue to escape the power of human 
speech (13: 558d). Trying to understand the nature of delayed generational 
punishment is like following a thread through a dark labyrinth. 

Be that as it may, results can be obtained. A fundamental point of the 
argument is that correspondences unite like with like through intervals 
(SicAeiuypata) in time and space.Ó The correspondences that course 
through space are readily observable and altogether uncontroversial. One 
part of a body can affect the other, just as what happens to one member of 
a flock can have repercussions on the entire group. Contagion, more 
importantly, can make its way through cities, even distant lands, as 
everybody knows. Powers, Suvéuers, are demonstrably at work in the 


9 F 980 Kannicht: Tà ràv TexdvTwy opdAuaT’ eis TOUS &yyóvous (12: 556e); see p. 344. 

64 See Torraca 1991. 

65 558€ (14): AACN Te Suvápeis &pós Éxyoucod Kai 8166óotis &rrío Tous SEUTNOI Kal ufjkeoi Sr Etépoov Eis 
Etepa trepaivouow. GAN fjueis Tà KATA TOUS xpóvous SicAEiyaTta Gaup&Couev, oU TA KAT& TOUS 
TOTTOUS. 
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intervals of space. It should come as no surprise, then, that the same 
patterns that we can see in space are also at work in the intervals of time, 
and that, even if we cannot perceive them, certain powers ‘have a way of 
reverting from their furthest points to their origins and effecting a connex- 
ion’.°° The long delay in the punishment of the Delphians and the 
Sybarites mentioned by Timon is perfectly understandable in this light. 
The connections made by these powers through time are not arbitrary, 
of course, but they follow clearly determined channels of transmission: 
cities and families. Just like a living thing, a Cov, a city has a clearly 
defined unity and continuity in time, one that actually changes less 
through the centuries than the individual changes through the ages of 
life (15: 559a-c). As long as the city continues to exist, it keeps the 
responsibility (aitia) and the merit (yépis) of what it has done in the 
past. The same is true of the family, the gezos, which is metaphorically 
imagined as a chain of generations linked to the same origin (that is the 
image that Proclus will rewrite as a Neoplatonic oeipó), which carries a 
‘power’ (Súvapıs) and a congenital ‘communion’ (koivevia) through the 
generations (16: 559d-s60a).°” The sharing of responsibility over time in 
the genos is simply an extension of that principle. More, the continuity 
of the family requires that the wrongs committed by one of its members 
can be corrected by exacting punishment on another member. Providence 
acts like a doctor, healing the sickness of one part of the genos by applying 
treatment on another (16: 559d—560a). The criminal character of the 
transgressor is transmitted to his descendants, and the intervention of 
punishment thus functions as a cure for the vice of the family, a cure 
that works not only as a physical remedy on the body of the punished 
individual, but as an example that affects the soul of the original trans- 
gressor with courage or fear through pavtacia and can lead to correction 
(érravóp8cooi;)) and improvement.®* Contrary to what Timon was saying, 
there is nothing odd, ridiculous, or unjust about this treatment. 
Olympichus intervenes (17: 560a-b) and rightly says that Plutarch’s 
argument presupposes the immortality of the soul, its ability to learn 


66 S58f (14): Éxouci yap Tivas ai Suvdyers åvapopàs åTÒ TÕV éox&rov rl TA TIPATA Kal cuvényets: Cv 


fj aitia, Kav Ug’ Huadv &yvofiroa, crwt Tepatvel TÒ oikelov. 

559c-d (16): ef © ovi [r1] mós Ev TPSypA Kal cuvexés, Zot Shmou xod yévos, £&nprnpévov &pxfis 
pi&g Kal Súvapiv Tiva Kal Kolvwviav SiaTTepuKUIav &vogepoUons, Kai TO ysvvnOtv OLX Hs TI 
Squlovpynua Tremoimpévoy amrHAAGKTaI ToU yevvrjcavros: ££ avtot yòp ovy ÚT’ aÙToŬ yéyovev, 
Got ËXEL TI Kal pépetan TÕV éketvou uépos ÈV EauTA Kal KOAAZSLEVOV TPOONKÓVTOŞ Kal ripicouevov. 
560a (16). Note the parallel between this usage of érravépSwors and the étravopSapeba of Hermias 
97 (see n. 42). On pavtacia in Plutarch, see Semenzato 2006. 
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through lives, after death, something that Plutarch confirms, rehearsing the 
arguments in favour of the immortal soul in the process, and reminding his 
audience that the present discussion about Providence and late punish- 
ment and the survival of the soul are part of the same vision. This brief 
aside is used to prepare the reader for the last section of the dialogue, the 
myth of Thespesios, and show how its exposition of the afterlife and 
metempsychosis fits within the framework of the present investigation 
into the workings of late punishment. The punishments of the afterlife 
and the punishments of ancestral fault through generations are comple- 
mentary. If the sanctions of the souls in their "separate existence in the 
other world’ are invisible to mortals, says Plutarch, the punishments of 
their descendants in this world are there for all to see and can thus serve as 
warnings for the ‘wicked’ (1révnpo1). The two sanctions are simply facets of 
the same operation. They have different audiences, and different forms of 
communication. One can only be told through uŭ8os, whose pedagogical 
role is thus reclaimed at the end of the text, and the other, the spectacle of 
ancestral fault, can be understood through probability, Tò eixds.© It is to 
that mode that the speech of Plutarch returns in its last chapters on 
ancestral fault, the third step of the argument (561c—563b). 

The medical imagery of the previous chapters is pursued and applied to 
the effect of the sanction on the descendants of the transgressor. If the 
culprit can justly be punished through his offspring, as the previous 
discussion established, a difficulty remains in the fact that these offspring 
did not commit the crime themselves. How can it be just for innocents to 
be punished then? The answer is simple: they are not really punished. If 
their ancestors are indeed punished through them, what they have to suffer 
is not a punishment, but in fact a cure by the hand of Providence (19: 
s61c-f). The reason is clear. The crime of the ancestor has become part of 
the constitutive heredity of his descendants. The character of the trans- 
gressor can be transmitted to his offspring, and the ‘inborn similarity of 
evil’ (kaxias ópoióTns ouyyevikn) that the descendants share with their 
criminal ancestors, something that can ‘germinate and shoot up in a 
youthful character’, will often reveal itself in the same crimes, provided 
that the right conditions are found, unless it is stopped in time.”° The key 


69 <61b (18): Exo év Tiva Kal Adyov eirreiy Evayyos &knkooos, ókvó SE ur] pav uU80s Upiv- Udved oUv 


xpópoat TH elkómi. 

7? s61f-s62f (19): &p' otv cpa p£v Ékyovov PavAou capatos &&óv Zot! OsporreUew Kai quA&rTEW, 
Kalas 8 ópoiórrra cuyyeviKty év véo BAac Távoucav HOE Kai &voquouévny ðv Bei Kal repipévew 
xoi péAAev, &ypi äv exyuOeioa Tois Tabeow eupaviys yevntor ‘KaKdgpove T åupávn TrpaTrideov | 
Kaptrév’ &sş prot MivSapos. 
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is in the similarity or difference that links the generations of a genos in time. 
Some individuals share the same predispositions as their parents, others do 
not, and marked character traits, just like physical properties, often skip 
generations to reappear later. Worse, the ‘hereditary stain of evil’ (£yyeviis 
Knis This Kakias) is often hidden from view, even to those who actually 
have it (20: 562b). Its patterns of transmission are invisible to mortals, but 
not to divinity, which knows the ‘disposition and nature’ (81&8¢015 Kai 
guots) of each individual (20: $62c-d). Its decision to intervene when it 
does, far from being arbitrary, is designed to cure them, ‘removing the vice, 
like an epilepsy, before the seizure’ (20: 562d).” The intervention of 
divinity targets the state and disposition of the individual, his potential 
for crime. It is a proleptic cure, applied only when it has a chance of 
success, and when it is needed, just like any medical intervention (21: 
562e).’” The accusation of Euripides, thus, that ‘the sins of parents on the 
children the gods do visit’, is not defensible, as the crimes of the ancestors 
only have consequences for their descendants when it is just that they do so 
(21: 562e). That pattern of explanation of ancestral fault can hardly be 
described as ‘inherited guilt’. 

Plutarch’s speech ends with a direct return to the images used by Timon 
in his diatribe against ancestral fault, especially that of the underground 
river, the hidden course of ‘similarity’ (64016775) that runs unseen through 
the generations, only to reappear at a later date in order to bloom and 
restore the inherited bent of the genos.” The last exemplum is particularly 
tich, drawn from an event that happened recently in Thebes, the birth of 
one of the children of Python of Thisbé, who died ‘just the other day’.”* 
Python was said to be a descendant of the Spartoi, the fabled autochthon- 
ous inhabitants of Thebes, and his child had the mark of a spear on his 
body, something that points directly to that ancestry, as if its character 
reappeared ‘from the depths of the earth’. A local occurrence, familiar to all 
the assembled friends of the dialogue, creates a direct link between the 
present and the most remote Boeotian past, the primordial days of Thebes, 
events most remarkably attached to the idea of ancestral fault staged in the 


” Note the similar mention of epilepsy in Proclus, De decem dubitationibus 61. 


The formulation is close to what we find in Hermias 96-7; see p. 35. 

563b (21): oórc» TrOAAdKIS HON Kai THEO wuyfis ai mpæTa KPUTTTOUGT yevéoels Kal kocraBUouotv, 
totepov 8é Trote Kai 8i Etépwv eEqvOnoe Kal &mrébooke TO olkeiov eis KaKlav Kal d&pETH fj QUOTS. 
Cf. ss7e. 

563a—b (21): r&v SE TUBcvos Tot OioPEws traiSav, ds Evayxos TOVNKE, Aeyou£vou rois VtrapTois 
TrpoonKel els eEavtyveyKe Adyyns TUTOV èv TH copa, 81& xpóvov ToooUTwV avacxoUans Kal 
avaduvons Sotrep Ex BuOoU Tis Trpós TO y£vos ÓpOIÓTNTOS. 
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Phoenissae of the same Euripides whose quotation frames the beginning 
and the end of the speech.” The atavistic mark of the spear brings a 
notably ancient myth into the observable reality of the group, adding a 
concrete testimony to the ‘probability’ of the preceding discussion, and 
preparing the way for the myth of the following speech. 

That myth, the report of Thespesios' travels through the underworld, is 
presented as a consequence and a continuation of the preceding discussion 
on ancestral fault, the survival of the soul as a witness to its crimes and 
their consequences, and the entire eschatological system presented in it 
ultimately serves that purpose." The soul of the punished is shown to its 
ancestors, and the punishments of the wicked forebears (mpóyovoi) are 
shown to it as well (25) — Thespesios himself even gets to see the punish- 
ment of his father." The image of the souls of the descendants attacking 
their criminal ancestor, placed at the very end of the text, is the most 
striking one in that regard: 


Tavtwv è Wdoxew ÉAeytv olkrpórara Tas ÄN SoKovoas a&pEioba THis 
Sixns, eit’ avdis ouMaupavouévas: atta © Tjoav, cv els Tivas ékyóvous f| 
Trodoos f| roii) mrepif|A8ev. órróre yap Tis ékelvoov &gfkorro Kal TEPITUXOI, 
TIPOCETTITITEY òpy Kal KaTEBOA Kal Tà onueïña Tdv Trabdv eSeikvuer, 
óveibi(ouca Kol Siwkouoa pewysiv Kal &rokpumTecOo! BouAopévnv oU 
Suvauévnv 8é. royU yap ueré8sov oi koAacrod [mpds thv Siknv] koi èg 
&pxfjs &mríjyov óAogupouévasg TH Trpoyivoockew THY Tiuwpiav. viais SE 
Koi TroAAdS Gua tæv ékyóvov EAeye cuvnprfíjo80oi koO&mep peAirras À 
vukrepiBag &reyvóg éyouévag Kal rerpryulag UTS vuns Kal pys av 
&ro9ov 5r ab Tás. 


Most piteous of all, he said, was the suffering of the souls who thought that 
they were already released from their sentence and then were apprehended 
again; these were the souls whose punishment had passed over to descend 
ants or children. For whenever the soul of such a child or descendant 
arrived and found them, it flew at them in fury and raised a clamour 
against them and showed the marks of its sufferings, berating and pursuing 


75 See pp. 376-86. For the variety of the myths of the Spartoi in Thebes, see still Vian 1963. Dio 
Chrysostom (Or. 4.23) writes that the onueiov of a spear on the body served to distinguish those who 
belonged to the genos of the Spartoi from those who did not. 

7° The myth of Thespesios in the De sera numinis vindicta has generated a large body of scholarship. 
See Taufer 2010, with extensive bibliography. Note Alesse 2001; Wiener 2004. 

77 566e-£ (30): TéAos 8 TOv TraTépa Tov ExuTOU KaTEISev ëK Tivos BopáOpou oTrypárov Kai oUAGv 
ueotov dvaduduevov, dpéyovta Tas yXEIpas AUTH Kal clwTav oùk écuevov GAN’ Syodoyeiv 
&vaykatóuevov UTTO TOV EpeoTMTwV Toig TIUwpiais, STI mepi &évoug TIVaS piapós yevópevoş 
xpuciov éxovtas papydKois Siapbeipas Kal éxel SiocAabav &travtas évtatd’ eedeyyGels TH piv 
HSN mrérrov6e TK ©’ &yeroa meroóuevos, ikeTevelv pèv T] Tapaiteiobar Trepl ToU TraTpds OUK ETOALA 
Sr ÉkrAn£v Kai BEos. 
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the soul of the other, which desired to escape and hide but could not. For 
they were swiftly overtaken by the tormentors and hastened back once more 
to serve their sentence, lamenting from foreknowledge of the penalty that 
awaited them. To some, he said, great clusters of the souls of descendants 
were attached, clinging to them like veritable swarms of bees or bats, and 
gibbering shrilly in angry memory of what they had suffered through 
their fault. 


The complex and detailed eschatological system developed in that last 
section of the dialogue is entirely absent from Proclus' rewriting of the De 
sera numinis vindicta in his De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam. 
That is just one of the many differences that distinguish the two extended 
accounts of ancestral fault. One text is almost entirely based on the other, 
but the resulting portraits stand miles apart. In addition to the very 
different integration of metempsychosis to the principle of ancestral fault 
in the two, which essentially makes the souls of the transgressors witnesses 
to the punishments of their descendants in Plutarch, but integral partici- 
pants in the malady of the genos through the selections of reincarnation in 
Proclus, a number of other important points of distinction stand out. One 
is the nature of the therapy exercised by Providence through generational 
punishment. In Plutarch it functions as a cure aimed at three different 
constituencies: the transgressors themselves, who must be healed after 
death, the descendants who share a ‘congenital similarity of evil’ with their 
criminal forebears, who must be cured of their potential for kakia before 
the crime blooms, and the people who witness the punishment, who 
should be encouraged to virtue through it. In Proclus, while similar 
considerations are found, and many of the same images, the main point 
is something much more abstract, based on the Neoplatonic understand- 
ing of the emanations that course through the planes of the cosmos. The 
therapy of Providence is exercised directly on the genos or the city, the 
extended life of the group, which is both immortal and sacred: a unique, 
higher form of reality composed of many smaller elements. Placed at a 
different level of existence from that of the individual mortal lives, which 
all share in it, it is closer to divinity, and susceptible to its direct interven- 
tion through the punishment of the individuals. It is not the case that the 
imagery of healing is central to one and secondary to the other; it simply 
plays a different role in each text. 

Whereas in Plutarch ancestral fault is imaged as an element of the 
medical Téxvn of Providence looking for a Koupds, it becomes a healing 
emanation from a superior level of reality in Proclus. In Plutarch ancestral 
fault is a mirror of civic justice and an element of moral exhortation and 
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social stability in the life of the polis and the Empire. Pictured as a 
philosophical stance in opposition to the renouncement of the Epicurean 
ascetic, and thus as a justification of the world and a participation in its 
mechanisms superior to the sterile bickering of a rival School which has 
stepped out of the polis, it is an expression of the philosopher's engage- 
ment with the living past and the present of the city, and with the city's 
place in the Empire. In Proclus, on the other hand, ancestral fault is a 
figure of the Common Concepts embedded in our souls and unanimously 
agreed upon by the true philosophers of the unified Hellenic tradition, 
and confirmed by the revelations which buttress their thoughts; it is not 
one philosophical stance in the Hellenic tradition, but the position 
of true Hellenism against Christianity. It is an object of revelation 
uncovered through exegesis of the hallowed canon. Cut off from concrete 
participation in the polis, it is a block in the coherent, monolithic, and 
definitive edifice of Hellenism built by Proclus. Ancestral fault becomes a 
pagan dogma. 

The Neoplatonic programme of Proclus’ discussion is reflected in the 
very systematic nature of the divine order deployed to explain the mech- 
anisms of ancestral fault, with the One, Providence, the gods of the city 
and the demons of the genos all perfectly aligned in their proper place in 
the hierarchy of the universe. The text of Plutarch, on the other hand, 
stages a much less methodical understanding of pronoia, and its references 
to individual gods, notwithstanding the prominence of Apollo, considering 
the dramatic setting of the dialogue in Delphi, are mostly conditioned by 
the literary and historical sources of the examples at hand, such as the 
enduring wrath (ménima) of Hera against Sybaris. Prophecy is men- 
tioned in that dialogue as part of this Delphic staging, and in reference to 
the survival of the soul, whereas it appears to be a source for the teaching of 
ancestral fault in Proclus, together with the initiations of the mysteries and 
the purifications of the cleansing gods. The mention of Apollonius of 
Tyana also fits with this marked pattern of religious reference in the text of 
Proclus.*° 

If both Plutarch and Proclus give pride of place to tragedy in the cultural 
baggage of Hellenism used to illustrate the nature of ancestral fault, 


78 See Scholten 2009. On the representation of Nero in De sera numinis vindicta, see Torraca 1991, 
Brenk 1987 and Zadorojnyi 1997. For the close interaction of Hellenic education and power in the 
world of Plutarch, see Stadter and van der Stockt 2002, with ample reference to earlier bibliography. 
On the protreptic value of Plutarch’s treatise, see Gauthier 1995. On his engagement with 
Epicureanism, Hershbell 1992; Boulogne 2003. 

79 See p. 41. 8° See p. 65. 
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Plutarch's dialogue cites a much greater number of texts and historical 
events, and the diversity of its references creates an effect of resonance with 
the deep baggage of tradition, from Homer and Hesiod to the most 
popular current proverbs." The dialogic structure of the text presents 
the meaning of that tradition as a controversial problem, a conflict, and 
the confrontation of voices that contradict the position of Plutarch and 
show the oppositions that exist on the question within the philosophical 
systems constitutes a challenge that must be solved by the educated man. 
The paideia offered by Plutarch to his readers is a sustained effort of 
reasoning based on deduction and probability, and the ability to navigate 
the contradictions, inventions, and deceptive appearances of (mostly 
historical) tradition — the necessity for the proper exercise of balanced 
judgment. It reaffirms the continuing importance of the past for making 
sense of the present. 

The text of Proclus follows another course. Constructed as a magisterial 
lesson imparting foundational wisdom to students, it has none of the 
playful dramatic structure of the De sera numinis vindicta, and none of 
its qualifications about probability. It is a text that proclaims the meaning 
and the truth of eternal Hellenic tradition before the main challenge of the 
day, which no longer came from within. The authority of tradition is based 
on its unity, the harmony of ancient wisdom, a convergence that can be 
restored through proper exegesis. The discussion of Proclus is constructed 
as a theological exposition, the religious vision of a Common Concept. In 
their respective codifications of the Greek heritage, their systematic recon- 
figurations of the archive, both Plutarch and Proclus chose to make the 
principle of ancestral fault a central concern of their historical, moral, and 
religious world-views. They defined it as an element of Hellenic identity 
based on opposition: one gave it the shape of a cultural principle in the 
context of Roman rule; the other cast it as the religious dogma of a unified 
pagan faith in the context of a triumphant Christianity. These efforts of 
self-reflexive and systematic reinventions of tradition ultimately produced 
original categories of thought superimposed over the living material of 
culture. But both also continued earlier and in many cases similar defin- 
itions of the question. 

The reflection of Plutarch, like that of Proclus, drew directly from 
other systematic discussions of ancestral fault. This can be seen by the 
obvious familiarity of the characters in the treatise with the question, 
the implied familiarity of the audience with the arguments being rehearsed 


*' On the usage of quotations in Plutarch, see Helmbold and O'Neil 1959. 
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by the proponents of the various philosophical schools in the text, and the 
many references to earlier literature. Philosophical dialogues and debates 
between Platonists, Cynics, Stoics, and Epicureans, such as that repre- 
sented in the De sera numinis vindicta, prepared the way for the extensive 
elaborations of Plutarch. One of these discussions is preserved in Cicero's 
De natura deorum." There, at the close of the third book (3.90—1), at the 
very end of the dialogue between the representatives of the various schools, 
the Academic Cotta finishes his attack against Balbus and the Stoic view of 
providential justice with a refutation of the idea of ancestral fault: 


"Non animadvertunt inquit ‘omnia di, ne reges quidem.’ quid est simile; 
reges enim si scientes praetermittunt, magna culpa est; at deo ne excusatio 
quidem est inscientiae. quem vos praeclare defenditis, cum dicitis eam vim 
deorum esse, ut etiam si quis morte poenas sceleris effugerit expetantur eae 
poenae a liberis a nepotibus a posteris. o miram aequitatem deorum: 
ferretne civitas ulla latorem istius modi legis, ut condemnaretur filius aut 
nepos, si pater aut avus deliquisset? 


'quinam Tantalidarum internecioni modus 
paretur, aut quaenam umquam ob mortem Myrtili 
poenis luendis dabitur satias supplici? 


utrum poetae Stoicos depravarint an Stoici poetis dederint auctoritatem 
non facile dixerim; portenta enim ab utrisque et flagitia dicuntur. neque 
enim quem Hipponactis iambus laeserat aut qui erat Archilochi versu 
volneratus a deo immissum dolorem non conceptum a se ipso continebat, 
nec cum Aegisthi libidinem aut cum Paridis videmus a deo causam requir 
imus, cum culpae paene vocem audiamus, nec ego multorum aegrorum 
salutem non ab Hippocrate potius quam ab Aesculapio datam iudico, nec 
Lacedaemoniorum disciplinam dicam umquam ab Apolline potius Spartae 
quam a Lycurgo datam. Critolaus inquam evertit Corinthum, Carthaginem 
Asdrubal; hi duo illos oculos orae maritumae effoderunt, non iratus aliqui, 
quem omnino irasci posse negatis, deus. 


"Ihe gods do not take notice of everything, any more than do human 
rulers', says our friend. Where is the parallel? If human rulers knowingly 
overlook a fault they are greatly to blame; but as for god, he cannot even 
offer the excuse of ignorance. And how remarkably you champion his cause, 
when you declare that the divine power is such that even if a person has 
escaped punishment by dying, the punishment is visited on his children 
and grandchildren and their descendants! What a remarkable instance of 
the divine justice! Would any state tolerate a lawgiver who should enact that 
a son or grandson was to be sentenced for the transgression of a father or a 
grandfather? 


82 See Pease 1955-9, vol. 11: 1214-15; van den Bruwaene 1981. 
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‘Where shall the Tantalids’ vendetta end? 
What penalty for Myrtilus’ murder 
Shall ever glut the appetite of vengeance?’ 


Whether the Stoic philosophers were led astray by the poets, or the poets 
relied on the authority of the Stoics, I should find it hard to say; for both tell 
some monstrous and outrageous tales. For the victims lashed by the 
lampoons of Hipponax or the verses of Archilochus nursed a wound not 
inflicted by a god but received from himself; and we do not look for any 
heaven sent cause when we view the licentiousness of Aegisthus or of Paris, 
since their guilt almost cries aloud in our ears; and the bestowal of health 
upon many sick persons I ascribe to Hippocrates rather than Aesculapius; 
and I will never allow that Sparta received the Lacedaemonian rule of life 
from Apollo rather than from Lycurgus. It was Critolaus, I aver, who 
overthrew Corinth, and Hasdrubal Carthage: those two glories of the sea 
coast were extinguished by these mortals, not by some angry god who 
according to your school is entirely incapable of anger (trans. Rackham). 


The principle of punishment through generations is presented as a key idea 
of Stoic thought about the nature of divine involvement in human affairs.” 
It is attacked as a complete travesty of justice, something that would 
contravene the spirit of all human laws.** Cotta describes the very idea as 
‘monstrous and outrageous tales’ fit for tragedy about the Tantalids, such as 
Accius Oenomaus or Atreus, which he cites. He wonders whether the 
Stoics derive their philosophy from such poetic nonsense, or whether 
popular theatre is in fact an illustration of their false ideas. In any case, 
both are similarly wrong. He proceeds to show this by adducing various 
examples from archaic poetry, myth, medicine, and history. The victims of 
Hipponax and Archilochus, he says, have no one but themselves to blame. 
Aegisthus is alone responsible for his crimes, and so is Paris: ‘their guilt 
(culpa) almost cries out to our ears’. Hippocrates is a more efficient healer 
than Aesculapius. Cities fall because of their rulers, not gods. And so on and 
so forth. What can seem to some motivated by divine anger is in fact the 
work of men. 

An interesting point about this discussion of the De natura deorum is the 
weakness of Cotta’s position on the matter. Any discerning reader will at 


55 On the doctrines of providence represented in the text, see Auvray-Assayas 1991; 19992; 2005; cf. still 
Krumme 1941. 

** On Cotta's style of argumentation, see Ardley 1973. 

8s Fragment x1 of the Oenomaus in Dangel 1995. Accius! Atreus was a prominent play of the time 
(Cicero met Accius: Brut. 107), and an important antecedent of Seneca's Thyestes. See Pocifia 2003; 
Baldarelli 2004; Fantham 2005; cf. Krašovec 1999: 146. 
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once see that something is not quite right with the statement that the 
victims of Hipponax and Archilochus are themselves responsible for the 
iambic abuse they receive." The daughters of Lycambes were paradigmatic 
examples of the innocent victim throughout antiquity. Similarly, the 
assertion that Aegisthus is alone responsible for his crimes, that divine 
justice can be evaluated through the standards of human justice, or that 
Aesculapius cannot heal as well as Hippocrates could all be easily coun- 
tered or contested by most educated interlocutors of Cicero’s time. It 
comes as no surprise, then, when the voice of Cicero himself says that, 
although Velleius thought Cotta's speech to be the truer (verior), ‘I felt that 
that of Balbus approximated more nearly to a semblance of the truth." 
That is the very last sentence of the dialogue, immediately after Cotta's 
attempted refutation of ancestral fault. The defence of the ideas attacked 
by Cotta, in fact, is understood by Lucilius as a defence of religion itself: 


"Vehementius' inquit ‘Cotta tu quidem invectus es in eam Stoicorum 
rationem quae de providentia deorum ab illis sanctissume et prudentissume 
constituta est. sed quoniam advesperascit, dabis nobis diem aliquem ut 
contra ista dicamus. est enim mihi tecum pro aris et focis certamen et pro 
deorum templis atque delubris proque urbis muris, quos vos pontifices 
sanctos esse dicitis diligentiusque urbem religione quam ipsis moenibus 
cingitis; quae deseri a me, dum quidem spirare potero, nefas iudico.' 

"You have indeed made a slashing attack upon the most reverently and 
wisely constructed Stoic doctrine of the divine providence. But as evening is 
now approaching, you will assign us a day on which to make our answer to 
your views. For I have to fight against you on behalf of our altars and 
hearths, of the temples and shrines of the gods, and of the city walls, which 
you as pontiffs declare to be sacred and are more careful to hedge the city 
round with religious ceremonies than even with fortifications; and my 
conscience forbids me to abandon their cause so long as I yet can breathe’ 
(trans. Rackham). 


The idea of ancestral fault presented in the De natura deorum through the 
attack of Cotta is again portrayed as a tenet of the traditional faith. It is 
grounded in Roman culture with a quotation of a tragedy from Accius. 
The Hellenistic sources used by Cicero might very well have cited a 
classical tragedy instead." One of the Greek texts behind the Academic 
diatribe against Stoicism in Book 3 of the treatise is probably Clitomachus, 
the student of Carneades, and chapters 90 and 91 are possibly based on 


36 On the usage of humour in Cicero's representation of Cotta, see Auvray-Assayas 1998. 
87 DeFilippo 2000. 38 See Thompson 1979-80. 
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that source as well.*? The Stoic authorities attacked by the source of Cicero 
are necessarily older than it is. Whatever the case, the discussion of the 
dialogue is designed to illustrate the central tenets of the three schools. It is 
meant to be representative. The portrayal of ancestral fault found in the 
Ciceronian text is the thoroughly informed, but abridged echo of much 
older debates. 

A fascinating example of such debates can be found in the work 
of Bion of Borysthenes, for instance, who preceded the Epicureans in 
his attack on the idea of ancestral fault, arguing that the notion of a 
punishment through generations was as ridiculous as the statement that 
an ill grandfather could be cured by a therapeutic intervention on his 
grandson.?? The medical imagery of the apophthegm is particularly inter- 
esting, as an early precursor of the image that was to play such a leading 
role in later discussions of ancestral fault. The fact that Plutarch deems it 
necessary to argue against it suggests that it still had some currency in later 
centuries.” More importantly, it shows that the idea of ancestral fault was 
already familiar enough as an explicitly defined notion of philosophical 
thought on divine action in the later fourth century for it to be attacked 
frontally in Bion’s assault on traditional views of impiety, together with 
other central aspects of Greek religion, such as sacrifice, prophecy, initi- 
ation, or anthropomorphism. Considering that, although Plato recurrently 
mentions the idea of ancestral fault in his dialogues, neither he nor 
Aristotle ever directly discusses it at any length in their extant work, the 
text of Bion suggests that the problem of divine generational punishment 
first became an object of explicit philosophical debate in the early Hellen- 
istic period, before it was integrated into the Stoic and Epicurean arsenals 
in their conflict on the nature of Providence?" Perhaps some of it will 
surface in fragments of Philodemus? Whatever the case, Proclus’ discussion 
in the De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam is clearly the last product 
of a very long tradition. 

The main texts of that tradition that have come down to us are those 
of Proclus, Plutarch, and Cicero, as we have seen above. These three 
examples of explicit theology represent three different moments of self- 
reflexive consolidations of Greek tradition before a challenge from outside 
or within: Christianity, Roman rule, or philosophical rivals. In these texts, 


39 See e.g. Krumme 1941; Philippson 1942a; 1942b; 1945; Pease 1955-9, vol. 11: 43-9. 

°° F 27 Kindstrand. 

9* The apophthegm is cited by Plutarch in the De sera numinis vindicta (19: 561c). 

?* See, for instance, Dragona-Monachou 1976; Dórrie 1977; D. Frede 2002; Powers 2007. 
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ancestral fault is described successively as philosophical doctrine, paideia, 
or religious creed. It is in that context of apologetical literature, of 
reactions, that Greek traditions of reflection on the definition of ancestral 
fault are attested. The record covers close to a millennium, from the early 
Hellenistic period to the end of late antiquity. It shows a lively, complex, 
and continuous interest in understanding the nature of ancestral fault, 
its boundaries, and its justification as a mechanism of divine justice. 
Pollution, wrath, curses, and persistent, unexplained calamity are thor- 
oughly intertwined in each of these texts. These discussions attest to the 
cultural relevance and vitality of a long explicit theology of ancestral fault 
in later antiquity, and the consistency of its language and its referents. 
The record of this explicit theology is post-classical, as the conditions for 
such critical and apologetical discussions did not exist earlier, but it is 
grounded in references to the archaic and classical material. It portrays 
the question as a principle embedded in fundamental texts and insti- 
tutions of the cultural canon, such as Hesiod, Plato, history, tragedy, 
proverbs or medical literature, law and philosophy, mystery cults, and 
purification rituals. The question is framed as a hermeneutic key into 
central points of earlier tradition. The explicit theology of ancestral fault 
organised the vast baggage of texts and institutions, vocabulary, images, 
and ideas transmitted from the past into one coherent principle of 
Hellenism. These channels of ancient reception formed an interpretative 
framework that informed all later readings of the archaic and classical 
material. 


Confrontations and translations 


Ancestral fault is a Greek emic category. ‘Inherited guilt’ is not. The matter 
is more than one of terminology. The term ‘guilt’ is not only dangerously 
imprecise and charged with entire programmes of irrelevant connotations, 
but it has no real equivalent in the ancient record. The idea that it is 
‘inherited’, moreover, points to a more precise channel of transmission 
than the one we see in many of our sources. ‘Inherited guilt’, more 
importantly, is a direct translation of the earlier German terms Erbschuld 
or Erbsiinde. These German words for the notion of ancestral fault have 
been used in philological scholarship from the early nineteenth century to 
the present day. They are, of course, highly marked theological terms of 
reference for the Christian notions of original sin and corporate responsi- 
bility. Erbschuld is a term already used by Luther in this sense, and the 
Deutsches Wörterbuch of the Grimm brothers lists it as a translation of the 
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medieval debitum hereditarium”? Erbsünde is the standard Catholic and 
Lutheran term for ‘original sin’. Both ultimately derive from terms such 
as the Patristic Latin haereditarium peccatum, a composite formation used 
by pre- and post-Augustinian Church Fathers in reference to the then 
emergent notion of Christian original sin.?* Some will prefer to keep using 
a Christian theological term over the Greek progonikon hamartéma out 
of habit or conservatism. We have to recognise, however, that the usage 
of such terms to describe the institutions and discourses of pagan Greek 
culture is a direct imposition of Christian filters and ideological implica- 
tions on ancient material. The English ‘inherited guilt’, like the German 
Erbschuld, the French péché héréditaire, or the Italian colpa ereditaria, is 
more than a mere neutral usage transmitted through scholarship. It con- 
tinues a long history of Christian theology and imposes a complex baggage 
of associations on the Greek material. We continue to ignore it at our peril. 
Whatever term we adopt, however, calling the same object with another 
name will not change anything. 

In order to understand something of how this Christian theological 
baggage has shaped the modern perception of Greek ideas on delayed 
generational punishment and has contributed to constituting the etic 
category of ‘Greek inherited guilt’, I propose here to briefly consider some 
particularly important aspects of openly religious readings of the question. 
The matter would require its own extensive study to do justice to the range 
and complexity of the sources, but this is not the place for such a detailed 
investigation. A clear understanding of the main stakes and articulations of 
thought at work, however, is essential to making sense of the way the issue 
has been framed by earlier research. Serious engagement with reception is a 
necessary condition for work on material that is so clearly imbricated with 
the development of modern Western cultural categories. The study of 
ancient Mediterranean religion is a unique form of cultural anthropology 
in that it paradoxically involves looking at something that is distinctively 
both same and other.” Turning the regard éloigné of the anthropologist 
towards this strange mirror, a distant history that has played such a 
fundamental role in shaping the DNA of Western culture throughout its 
evolution, generates specific and often overlooked challenges of interpret- 
ation. There is a crucial difference between a European investigation of the 


?5 Erbschult (si) in Luther: Schrifien, 34. I. Band, Predigten 1531.24 Drescher; for debitum 
hereditarium, see Das Deutsche Wörterbuch s.v. 'Erbschuld'. 

?* E.g. Ambr. De Myst. 1.32; cf. Rondet 1966; Beatrice 1978; Dubarle 1999; Minois 2002: 43-80; see 
p. 78. 

95 C£. the useful term ‘das nächste Fremde’: U. Hólscher 1994. 
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Naven, or an American study on the Polynesian concept of ‘mana’, on the 
one hand, and research on the ancient Greek idea of éAtris, y&pis, or 
Tpoyovikov épéprnpa.?^ Another logic is at work. In order to recover 
the memory of scholarship, to see where we stand when we look anew 
at this material, what lies under our feet, and attempt to better discern 
what the other possible positions are, a thorough review of reception is 
imperative. Scholarship on Greek religion is not an antiquarian pastime 
and it does not start with Friedrich Creuzer or Christian August Lobeck. 
A much wider diachronic perspective is needed to make sense of the broad 
picture. The study of ancient Greek religion has far deeper roots than the 
professional Protestant scholarship on religious history so brilliantly dis- 
cussed by Jonathan Z. Smith and others over the years. Scholars often talk 
about the necessity of moving beyond the ‘culturally determined assump- 
tions’ that condition research on ancient Greek religion and culture, 
especially the prevalent legacy of Christian filters, yet they seldom define 
what these assumptions actually are in any detail or disentangle what their 
precise implications might be. The statement is often used as a rhetorical 
claim to discredit earlier scholarship and justify the new research as a more 
adequate rendering of cultural difference. It can also lead to facile decon- 
struction and claims of perpetual aporia. The aim of the following pages, 
instead, and more modestly, will be to outline some dominant characteris- 
tics and important moments in the history of the etic category ‘inherited 
guilt’, so that a less predetermined approach to the material of ancestral 
fault might be better conceived. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, not only was ancestral fault an 
object of explicit theology discussed by philosophers and authors such as 
Plutarch, but it functioned as a more general principle of religious thought. 
A passage from Pausanias can be taken as an example. Pausanias interrupts 
his geography of Arcadian memory at Book 8 of the Periegesis with a rich 
digression about Philip of Macedon.” Stumbling upon traces of the 
ancient king in the local calendar and the landscape of Nestane, a mere 
village, he relates a story about the great Philip's cautionary wickedness. 
When he was forty-six, about to embark on his great Eastern expedition, 
the Macedonian king joyously received an oracle from Delphi stating that 
the victim was ready for sacrifice. Rather than the Persian, of course, the 


°° Compare, for instance, the translation of trokosi shrine-cult practices as the ‘inherited guilt’ of 
P P g 


biblical corporate responsibility, especially Ezekiel 18, by present-day Pentecostal anthropologists 

and missionaries in Ghana (e.g. Asamoah-Gyadu 2004), to the processes of Christianising 

translation of Greek tpoyovikov épóprnua reviewed in the following pages; cf. M. Smith 2008. 
?7 Paus. 8.7.4-8; cf. Diod. Sic. 16.91.1-4; see Moggi and Osanna 2003: 322-4. 
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god was referring to the Macedonian himself, and Philip promptly 
perished. Not only did he die, however, but Alexander did not outlive 
him long, and his descendants died horrible, tragic deaths at the hands of 
their kin; children boiled in bronze cauldrons and the like. Macedonian 
power was erased as quickly as it came about. This, Pausanias tells us, was a 
result of Philip’s impiety; more specifically, of his propensity for perjury. 
He might have demonstrated greater deeds than any Macedonian before or 
since, but no one in his right mind could call him a good general, we are 
told, as he continually trampled on the oaths of the gods and broke the 
trust (rioris) of men. Victory is nothing in itself: 


OiArrtrov 88 BaciAÉéov èv Tdv TPO aUTOU Kal ócoi Makeddo1 yeyovaciv 
UotEepov, TOUTaV YEV TreiQorro äv Tis uéyic ra: aUTOV épya éTr1BElfao8at: 
oTpatnyov 56 &yabov oUk dv TIS gpovóv óp0à koMctiev AUTOV, Ós ye Kal 
Ópkous Gedv KaTETIATNOEV &el Kal OTTOVEAS Ei TravTl Eyevoato TioTw TE 
Tiripaoe uio ra: a&vOpa@TIV. Kal oi TO ÈK TOU BeoU urvipac åTHVTNOEV OUK 
owe, Trpdta Sé dv lopev. 

Philip may be supposed to have accomplished exploits greater than those of 
any Macedonian king who reigned either before or after. But nobody of 
sound mind would call him a good general, for no man has so sinned by 
continually trampling on oaths to heaven, and by breaking treaties and 
dishonouring his word on every occasion. The wrath of heaven was not late 
in visiting him; never in fact have we known it more speedy. 


The wrath of the gods (ufiiuo) saw no delay in punishing the founder of 
the koivóv T&v ‘EAAtvoov, but it also later extinguished his descendants and 
the power of his kingdom.?* This inscription of failed Empire in the 
remote countryside of Arcadia must have been particularly resonant with 
an audience living under the Antonine pax Romana and the promises of 
the new Panhellenion. It was even more notable as an example of the 
cultural capital offered by the Greek literary archive. If only Philip had 
heeded the story of Glaukos and remembered the verse of the Pythia — Tf a 
man keeps his oath, then his family prospers hereafter’, she had told him, 
&v8pós 8 evdpxou yevet) uerómricOev ópslov — then his descendants would 
not have suffered oblivion at the hands of the gods.?? The same Hesiodic 
passage cast as an example of ‘the injustices of the fathers’ (tà t&v 
Tratépwv &Sikhyata) in Proclus commentary to the Works and Days, read 


?* Note 8.7.7: Fuels SE Apa ó Saivav Kal TO yévos TO Kaoodvbpou kakós é&aprjoew. 

99 8.7.8: ei BÈ rov és TAaŬŭkov TOv TtrapTidTHy EtroijoaTo ó DidiTrtros Adyov Kal TÒ Eros èp’ ExdkoTOU 
Tov épyov &veuipvrokev attov, *&v8pós 8' eUdpKou yevet) uerómric0ev dpElwv’, OUK dv OUT Bixa 
Aóyou Soke por Gedv tis "AAe&&v8pou Te ópoU Tov Biov Kai åkuħv Thv Maksõóvæv ofgoa. For 
oracular tales in Pausanias, see Overmark Juul 2010. 
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in this case through its rewriting in Herodotus 6.86, functions as an index 
for the idea of ancestral fault, activating a whole range of references to the 
idea of generational punishment.^? Even in far-away Nestane, the long 
cultural memory of the Greek literary landscape described by Pausanias is 
revealed, yet again, as a key to Empire.^' The notion of ancestral fault, 
here as elsewhere, is used by the text to make a statement about the 
solidarity of generations. It combines imperial history and the patterns of 
tragic myth, Delphic prophecy, divine wrath, curse, and generational 
politics, and it is designed to be recognised by all. 

Pausanias, it is worth noting, also used the Glaukos story in 2.18.2 as a 


clear and obviously familiar shorthand for understanding the ancestral fault 
of the Pelopids in the Argolid:'°* 


év 6& Tfj Apyeia tpoeA8otow ÓMyov aro ToU Npwou roUTou QuéoTou 
TaPOS EoTIV èv SeEl& AiGou SÈ Etreotiv aUTH kpiós, ÖTI THV &pvo 6 OvEoT Ns 
EOXE T" xpuofjv, poiyeúoas ToU adeAMoU Tijv yuvoika. ATpéa 56 oUk 
ETTEOXEV ó Aoyicpós uerpfjood TAV ionv, CAAA THY OuécTou rraíbov opayas 
Koi rà à&Sóueva Seittva é&ipyó&caro. Yotepov Sé oUk Éyo oages eitreiv 
Tórepov &BbiKias Negev Aiyiobos A rrpourrfjo&ev "Ayapéuvovi pdvos Tavr& 
Aou ToU OuéoTou: cuvoikely é gaow avTov KAurouuvfioTrpe. Trap8évo 
Trapa Tuv5ópec Aafóvra. éya 88 KaTayvaval LEV OUK EBEAW quoti OPES 
yevéobar KaKous ei St mi TocoUTov aUTOIS TO Uiaoua TO TIéAorros Kai ó 
MupríAou trpooTpétraios KOAOUENOE, TOUTOIS fjv &pa óuoAoyoOvra, hvika 
fj Tubia TAauKe TH Emkúðous ZtTrapTiaTh, BouAeucavri &rriopka ópócat, 
Kal ToUSe eittev ès TOUS &rroyóvous KaTIEvan THV SiKkny. 


Advancing a little way in the Argive territory from this hero shrine one sees 
on the right the grave of Thyestes. On it is a stone ram, because Thyestes 
obtained the golden ram after debauching his brother’s wife. But Atreus was 
not restrained by prudence from retaliating but contrived the slaughter of 
the children of Thyestes and the banquet of which the poets tell us. But as 
to what followed, I cannot say for certain whether Aegisthus began the sin 
or whether Agamemnon sinned first in murdering Tantalus, the son of 
Thyestes. It is said that Tantalus had received Clytemnestra in marriage 
from Tyndareus when she was still a virgin. I myself do not want to 
condemn them for having been wicked by nature; but if the pollution of 
Pelops and the avenging spirit of Myrtilus dogged their steps so long, 
it was after all only consistent that the Pythian priestess said to the 
Spartan Glaukos, the son of Epicydes, who consulted her about breaking 
his oath, that the punishment for this also comes on the descendants of 
the sinner. 


"°° For line 284 of the Works and Days, see pp. 159-76; for Hdt. 6.86, see pp. 278-96. 
1! Cf Musti 1996. 12 See Musti and Torelli 1986: 271. 
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Following a pattern of association that is somewhat reminiscent of what 
we find in Plutarch, Hermias, or Proclus, Pausanias sees the records of 
tradition as reflections of the same doctrine of divine punishment. The 
generational misfortune of the Pelopids can be understood through the 
teaching of the Pythia to Glaukos concerning the effects of perjury on 
the descendants of the transgressor, the same teaching that was not heeded 
by Philip in 8.7.4—8; that is, even if the myth of the Pelopid crimes and 
punishments has nothing to do with perjury. It matters that one example 
of punishment through generations is equivalent to the other, ‘congruent’ 
(óuoAoyoUvra) with it. Pausanias does not know if Agamemnon or 
Aegisthus "first committed a crime, but he makes it clear that the murder- 
ous acts of one reproduce the murderous acts of his father; and the adultery 
of the other, the adultery of his father. He refuses simply to ascribe this to 
their heredity, their physis. It is, rather, the consequence of a crime from 
another generation, that of Pelops, whose agency is identified as the 
pollution of Pelops, his ut&cyuo, and the avenging spirit of his victim, the 
tTpootpétraios of Myrtilus.^ The length (mì tocottov) of its effect 
through the generations motivates the comparison with the story of 
Glaukos. The piaoua and the teootpétraios that ‘follow’ (fkoAoóU8nos) 
the descendants of Pelops are the same thing as the punishment (Sixny) 
that ‘comes down’ (katiévo1) on the descendants of the perjurer. Clearly 
lacking the kind of detailed, explicit theology of generational punishment 
exposed by Plutarch and his philosophical successors and. predecessors, 
Pausanias more modestly proceeds by analogy and rationalises the logic of 
a myth through an example of history. The passage, which stems from the 
physical remains of the tomb of a mythical character, shows how the 
contemplation of a monument can generate the idea of ancestral fault. 
This idea had wide currency in Greek and Roman literature in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. It appears in many genres and contexts. ^^ 
The Republican dramas of Accius and the Neronian tragedies of Seneca, 
notably, made ample use of it in their ideologically charged representations 
of cursed dynasties.’ The often-repeated claim that the notion of delayed 
generational punishment is a mere vestige of the archaic period in later 
sources is obviously groundless. A famous Greek proverb said: “The mills 


13 Cf. 8.14.10. 

104 See e.g. Paus. 1.36.3; 1.37.6—7; 2.18.25 3.13.4; 5.2.33 7-15-63 8.7.4-83 8.53.3; 9.5.9; cf. Hor. Carm. 1.28, 
30-1; 3.6; Liv. 10.38.10; 22.53.11; Jos. AJ 8.15; Val. Flacc. 4.33-4; Dio Cass. 59.11.4; Val. Max. 1.1; 
Pers. 2.25; Juv. 13.206; Ael. VH 3.43; 13.2; Ath. 552a-b; Tert. Adv. Marcionem 2.15. 

105 See Dangel 1987; Rivoltella 1995; Baldarelli 2004; Mantovanelli 2004. 
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of the gods are slow in grinding, but they grind to fine flour."^* Like all 
proverbs, this one is impossible to date precisely, but the Proverb of the 
Mill first appears in Plutarch as an expression of the traditional ethical 
wisdom on ancestral fault assembled and consolidated in the De sera 
numinis vindicta. It was also used by Celsus in his own discussion of 
ancestral fault. In the True Discourse, his apologetical defence of 
Hellenism and attack on Christianity, Celsus attempted to define ancestral 
fault as a positive element of Greek wisdom: 


Koi fiueis u&v Ó TL TroTé Trepl KOAcOEWS Aéyovres Kal 51a Tfjs Trepi KOAGOEWS 
SiSaoKadias ToAAOUs &rró THV &paprnu&rov émorpégopev: Ó SE KATA TOV 
KéAcov fepevs roð "ArrÓAAcovos 7} To Aids oia &rrokptveroa, KATAVONOWLEV: 
‘Owe, gri, 0s&v &A£ovoi uúdoi, Kai “Es traiSwv masas, rol Kev uerório0e 
yévcovron. ^7 


Whatever we may say about punishment, we turn many from their sins 
just by our teaching of punishment. But let us consider what reply is made 
by the priest of Apollo or Zeus quoted by Celsus: ‘The mills of the gods 
grind slowly; he says, even To children's children, and to those who are born 


after them. 


The idea of ancestral fault is dressed in the full legitimacy of immemorial 
tradition in that text. It belongs to the speech of ‘the priest of Apollo 
or Zeus’, according to the author, something that gives it grounding in 
the prestige of sanctuaries and the knowledge of privileged specialists of 
religion. ^" Quoted from a poem that combines the Proverb of the Mill 
with an adapted line from the Ziad (20.308: Kai traiSwv Troides, Toi Kev 
uerómio0e yévovrox), the statement embodies the weight of tradition. ^? 
The assurance of punishment ranging over generations is shown as a 
witness to the power of the gods in this text. Not only is teaching the 
principle of ancestral fault a testimony to the moral worth of traditional 
Hellenic religion, but the “education of punishment, if we can take the 
words of Origen to reflect the text of Celsus, is shown as an efficient tool in 
the instruction of morality, as it conditions people to refrain from doing 


196 The afterlife of the proverb is notable: it appears as 'God's mill grinds slow but sure’ in the Jacula 


Prudentium of George Herbert (1640), for instance, as 'Gottes Mühlen mahlen langsam, mahlen 
aber trefflich klein | Ob aus Langmut er sich säumet, bringt mit Scharf er alles ein’, in the 
Retribution of Friedrich von Logau (1694) and as "Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small' in Longfellow's 1870 translation. As well as a number of books and 
short stories, The Mills of the Gods is also the title of a 1965 documentary on the Vietnam War. 
Origen, C. Cels. 8.40; see Fédou 1988: 98-9. 

See G. T. Burke 1981; Pichler 1980; Fédou 1988; Hauck 1989; Hargis 1999. 

Cf. Pichler 1980: 177-9. 
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wrong in the face of certain retribution."^ The words of prophecy embody 
an authoritative religious lesson. Celsus, like Cicero, Plutarch, and Pausanias 
before him, like Hermias or Proclus after him, defines ancestral fault as a 
major doctrine of Greek religion. 

It is against that thriving notion of elite and popular religion that 
Christianity shaped its understanding of Greek ancestral fault. We can 
see this in the Contra Celsum, for instance, where Origen attacks the claims 
of Celsus on Greek ancestral fault word for word. The reaction of Origen 
to the passage of Celsus opposes citations from the Hebrew Scriptures to 
pagan prophecy." The pagan material is shown to correspond precisely 
to the old corporate responsibility of Hebrew Scripture, such as the 
statement that the sins of the father will be visited ‘unto the third or 
fourth generation'. The passages cited by Origen activate a number of 
verses from the Old Testament to confront the two traditions: 


dpa St öow ToUTou PéATIOV TO ‘OUK é&ro8avoUvron Tratépes Urrép TéKvo, 
ovudsé viol atrofavotvTal UTEP TraTEépwv: ExaoTos TH GyapTia éauroÜU 
&mo8aveirot! Koi Totto “Tot qayóvros Tov öupaka aipwSidcouolw oi 
dSdvtes avTow Kai Td “Yids ot AtweTar dbiKlav Tratpds, Kal Trathp OÙ 
Anwetar &Sikiav vioU- S1Koi0cUvn Sikaiou èm’ aùTòv goto, Kal &vopia 
&vópou ém' avtdv Écran. é&v Sé mig Ópotov elvai Ayn TH "Eg traiBeov 
Traisas, Toi Kev uerómio8e yéveovTar TO "AvroSi1800s &ápaprías rrerépooy él 
TÉKva él TpiTnv Kal TeT&pTHV ytve&v rois uicoUo1 ue’, paOéro) ÖTI Èv TH 
"leCexinA ‘trapaBoAt) TÒ To1otTov elvai AgAEKTal, odTicouévo) TOUS AgyovTas: 
‘Oi tratépes Epayov öupaka, Kal of SSdvTes TOv TEKVEV TUadiacav’, à 
étripépetor ‘Zæ yw, My& KUpIOS’, ‘AN f| Exaotos Tfj EauToU &papria 
&moOaveiron. oU KaT& Tov mapóvra SE Kalpdv oti Sinytjoacbal, Ti 
onyaiver fj mepÌ ToU ‘mi tpitnv koi reráprmv yevedv’ atrobiSoo8a1 Tas 
“‘&uaptias tapaBoan. 


See how much better than this is the saying “The fathers shall not die for 
the children, nor shall the sons die for their fathers. Each man shall die 
for his own sin.’ And this saying: “The teeth of him who ate a sour grape are 
set on edge.’ And “The son shall not receive the iniquity of the father, and 
the father shall not receive the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the 
righteous man shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him.’ And if, as equivalent to the verse ‘To children’s children and to 
those who are born afier them, anyone quotes ‘Rendering the sins of the 
father upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me’, let him learn that in Ezekiel this is said to be a ‘parable’; for he 
finds fault with people who say: “The fathers ate a sour grape and the 


=° Education of punishment: tis epi KoAcoEws SiSacKaAias. See M. Frede 1997. 
™ See Fédou 1988: 420-74; with Meijering 1977: 127-8; Hauck 1989: 105-35. 
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children’s teeth are set on edge.’ And he goes on to say ‘As I live, saith the 
Lord, each man shall die for his own sin.’ However, it is not the right time 
to explain what is meant by the parable about the ‘sins’ being visited ‘unto 
the third and fourth generation.’ 


The position presented by Origen is anchored exclusively in the Judaic 
text, as the grounding of Origen’s rebuttal in the ancient and authoritative 
texts of the Hebrew Bible seeks to counter the accusations of Celsus that 
Christianity was a denatured perversion of traditional Jewish religion and 
thought."* This correspondence between Greek teaching and biblical 
authority is portrayed as proof of the inferiority of the Greek wisdom, as 
it continues to defend an idea explicitly rejected by divine revelation. In 
this polemical discussion against Hellenism, the traditional Greek principle 
of ancestral fault is shown to be fundamentally opposed to Christian 
teaching, both as an old concept surpassed by new revelation, and one 
that can be given new meaning through allegorical interpretation.” 
Origen cites Ezekiel 18 and other passages as texts that should be read as 
trapaBoaai."* This allows him to counter the teaching that responsibility 
can be transmitted through generations with a statement of absolute 
personal responsibility. Before the renovatio mundi of triumphant Chris- 
tianity, Origen defines the heritage of Hellenism fixed in its form and 
presented as a vestige of past errors. ? It is surpassed by superior tradition 
and justice, as well as by more refined techniques of exegesis."^ Ancestral 
fault is portrayed as the fossil of a failed system. After having been 
championed by Celsus as a constitutive part of Hellenism defining itself 
against Christianity, ancestral fault is further portrayed by Origen as an 
element of the old Greek heritage against which Christianity is in turn 
defining itself. The opposition between Hellenism and Christianity on the 
topic is shown as an echo of earlier polemics in the Jewish tradition: a new 
revelation surpassing the old received wisdom and announcing a new era 
of divine revelation and personal responsibility. Origen both recognises 
the Greek idea as the exact equivalent of a concept found in the Old 
Testament and neutralises it as one that has been abandoned through 


™ Origen cites Deut. 24.18; Jer. 31.30; Ezek. 18.3-4; 20; Exod. 20.5; see Krašovec 1999: 128-52. 

"5 Note the later adaptation of the same Proverb of the Mill, mentioned by Celsus and criticised by 
Origen, to apocalyptic Christian discourse against Roman rule and pagan idolatry in the Eighth 
Sibylline Oracle (9-18). The proverb also appears in Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. 1.287. 

"^ For mapaßoñai in Origen, see Cocchini 1980; Scarpat 1989; Van Uytfanghe 1991. For his allegorical 
reading of scriptures, see Martens 2008, with bibliography; note Hanson 1959 and Fadabini 1982; cf. 
Tert. Adv. Marcionem 2.15, with 4.15.1 and 4.27.8. 

"5 See Fédou 1988: 53-139. "6 Cf Pichler 1980: 220-35; Fédou 1988: 487-95. 
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further revelation and new exegesis. It is interesting to note that the 
theme of Greek ancestral fault in Origen is not compared to any notion 
of original sin, as such a notion plays little part in Origen's interpretation 
of the Christian message." 

These two modes of understanding, appropriation and rejection, marked 
all subsequent centuries of Christian reception and scholarship on the 
question. The many Christianising readings of Greek ancestral fault have 
of course been far from uniform. What I propose to call theological deixis, 
the expression of the religious distance established by the speaker with the 
material described, necessarily establishes such a category in terms of its 
degree of nearness to or farness from other familiar categories. Analogy, 
distinction, and evaluation are the main operations in play, with one object 
assessed as the equivalent of something else. The operation functions as 
a form of cultural translation. These two modes of understanding follow 
twin patterns. One consists in bridging the gap between the translated text 
and the language categories of the reader, bringing the semantic and 
ideological baggage of the translated text closer to the reader by adapting 
the text to his frames of reference. The other consists in drawing the text as 
an object of alterity that can only be understood by the reader through an 
effort of defamiliarisation; there the text remains, or is cast as, something 
wholly other. In this process, the translated text does not move towards the 
reader, but the reader has to move towards the text." These two processes, 
rebaptised ‘domestication’ and ‘foreignisation’, have been shown by the 
work of translation theorists, most notably Lawrence Venuti in his 1995 
book The Translators Invisibility, to be guiding principles behind the 
history of Western translation."? Although the two are rarely completely 
separate from each other, as the example of Origen above well shows, the 
poles are clear. 

The long Christian reception of Greek ancestral fault was largely shaped 
by these related and complementary translating processes of domestication 
and foreignisation. From the Middle Ages onwards, following on the 
footsteps of early Christian apology, the meanings of Christian sin, with 
their implications of temptation, intention, and moral evil, the theological 
narratives of biblical corporate responsibility and Patristic original sin 
came to be superimposed on the Greek material of ancestral fault in order 


"7 See Hammond Bammel 1989; Laporte 1997; Ramelli 2007. 

"8 The two strategies are famously discussed by Schleiermacher in his 1813 essay Uber die verschiedenen 
Methoden des Übersetzens: see Venuti 1991; Bernofsky 1997; Snell-Hornby 2004. 

7? Venuti 1995; cf. Pym 1996. 
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to make it understandable and familiar. Ironically, the systematisation of 
ancestral fault by Proclus as a dogma of pagan religion against Christianity 
made the Christian reception of the principle all the more straightforward, 
as it could approach the material in the form of a clearly defined religious 
doctrine. Through a long process of domestication, the Plutarchean 
principle has thus been thoroughly Christianised and made to answer 
the most familiar frames of reference of the day. A parallel process of 
foreignisation has led to the reconfiguration of ancestral fault as an object 
of alterity: the incommensurable belief of an essentially different world. 
The principle of ancestral fault, in other words, has been reframed in later 
times as something thoroughly different, eventually to be rejected as an 
unjust belief incompatible with the modern Christian self and modern 
‘rational’ religion. These reflexes of domestication and foreignisation 
have largely conditioned the medieval and modern receptions of Greek 
ancestral fault. Over and above the Plutarchean filter of tradition, these 
different and complementary programmes of Christian reception have 
also left their imprint on the modern baggage of the scholarly category 
inherited guilt.'*° 

I will try in what follows to bring out the significance of these two 
programmes in some detail, the fifteen centuries of Christian reading 
superimposed on the Plutarchean tradition, in order to better frame what 
is at stake in redefining Greek ancestral fault. A ‘thick translation’ is needed 
to examine the processes at work in transferring the codes of one culture 
into another.’*' We will start with the first extant Christian translations 
of the pagan material: the work of Isaak Sebastokrator and William of 
Moerbeke, two medieval translations of Proclus’ text on ancestral fault 
in the De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam. One tried to integrate 
the text of Proclus to the requirements of Christian discourse, recasting it 
as a piece of Christian theology, while the other clearly framed it as a 
foreign, pagan text. In both cases the translation operated an exegetical 
annexation, which reduced the translated object to Christian categories, 
either as Christian teaching, or as an artefact of pagan alterity. These two 
translations of Proclus’ progonikon hamartéma perfectly illustrate the twin 
processes of domestication and foreignisation at work in the reception of 
Greek ancestral fault. Here, as elsewhere, it is not sufficient to acknowledge 
the Christian baggage that has shaped the study of Greek religion. It is 
necessary to know what that baggage actually is. 


7? Cf. the observations of Hertz’s classic 1922 study, with von Fürer-Haimendorf 1974. 


®t See Appiah 2005. 
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The text of Isaak Sebastokrator directly appropriates the treatise of Proclus 
for the theology of his day."^ In this he continues a long tradition of 
Christianising the Hellenic Mpdvoia (Providence). ? In his domesticating 
adaptation of the old treatise, the doctrine of ancestral fault of the Dia- 
dochus became a theological position in contemporary Christian theories 
of sin, a justification of the Orthodox Christian God’s delayed method of 
punishment."^* The Providence of the One in Proclus becomes the Provi- 
dence of God in Sebastokrator; what we see simply as individual fatum in 
Moerbeke becomes ‘natural necessity’ (&véyn puoikn) in Sebastokrator; 
and the sense of éáuóprnua (fault) and its cognates is loaded with the 
meanings of Christian sin. All traces of the text’s pagan origins were taken 
out, starting with the name of Proclus. The operation was so successful, in 
fact, that it took close to a thousand years for scholars to identify Proclus as 
the actual author behind Sebastokrator's text. ^? Gods are rendered as God, 
and Plato's name disappears. Every mention of Hellenic cult and ritual is 
taken out of the text, of course, as well as all mythical and religious 
exempla, such as the names of Teiresias and Oedipus, and the story of 
Apollonius of Tyana."^ The first chapter of Proclus’ Question Nine is 
altogether cut from Sebastokrator's text, but there is an important addition 
to the model of the text — a biblical citation is inserted at the beginning of 
the passage. At the end of the first paragraph, after the presentation of the 
paradox, Sebastokrator introduced the sentence: 


TO SE mppoyovikóv Ópaprnu&rov Sixas Tivewv Tiv&g TO yovEis Pdrywouv 
Supakas kal TEKVA aipo91&couci Adylov poprupei. 


That some pay a penalty for the faults of their ancestors illustrates the 
logion: ‘Parents will eat <sour> grapes, and their children’s [teeth] will be 
set on edge.’ 


The entire passage of Question Nine is thus framed as a witness to the 
biblical Proverb of the Grapes (here in the version of Jeremiah 31.29-30).'°” 


7* On Sebastokrator, see Böse 1960; Westerink 1962; J. Dornseiff 1966; Rizzo 1971; Isaac 1977: 23-8; 
Erler 1979; Magdalino 1987; Opsomer and Steel 2003: 4-7. 

3 See Ewing 2005. 

7* On Byzantine theories of the Fall and divine punishment, see e.g. Meyendorff 1974: 143-9; 
Aghiorgoussis 1977; Weaver 1985a; 1985b; Cunningham 2006. 

25 The identification of Sebastokrator's text as a translation of Proclus was first made by Westerink in 
a letter to Bóse (see Westerink 1962). 

26 Found in chapter 60 of Proclus’ ‘original’ text. 

77 See Kaminsky 1995: 139-78; Krašovec 1999: 428-50. 
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It becomes in this way an illustration of the Old Testament passages on the 
question, which Origen contrasted so violently with the ancestral fault of 
the Hellenes more than seven centuries earlier. Ancestral fault, progonikon 
hamartéma, is shown as the equivalent of Hebrew corporate punishment in 
the version of Sebastokrator. 

In chapter 59, for instance, the entire section concerning the ontological 
continuity in time of city and family is omitted, including the discussions 
of participation through emanation and substance, as well as the mentions 
of the oeipd. Instead, the shared, common nature of the human race is 
emphasised by Sebastokrator to explain the continuity of punishment over 
generations. Adapting the discussion of Proclus on the animal unum of city 
and family, Sebastokrator argues for the shared substance of the entire 
human race, which is made under the image of God, yevouevov Kot’ 
eikóva 0&o0 (59). It is the species as a whole that has a kinship with eternity 
in his text, not the polis. Man is a creature of reason (Gov AoyikÓv), says 
the theologian, and each one of us belongs in common to the larger group 
of the species (60). The species itself is more comprehensive, longer lived, 
and more divine than every one of its individual elements. Its superiority 
derives from its kinship with eternity, which itself exists according to the 
image of God (59). On the level below, in the same way as the human race 
is one living being (Lov) under God, each individual family is a unique 
combination of men and bodies in the same species. “Also one is the family 
of many men’, says Sebastokrator, ‘and one the blending of many 
bodies." Each family is subsumed under the more comprehensive, longer 
lived, and more divine species, and in turn each individual is also sub- 
sumed by his family. The family is a common ensemble of lives, the 
essential unit of participation of the individual in this world below the 
level of the species. In the text of Sebastokrator, the human race as a whole 
plays the role of the polis in Plutarch and Proclus, and the family is the unit 
that defines us inside this group. 

In this Byzantine rendering of chapter 59 of the De decem dubitationibus 
circa Providentiam, the greater part of Proclus’ discussion is omitted in 
favour of a Christianising image of participation in the justice of God. 
Sebastokrator does reproduce there the entire discussion of Proclus on 
therapeutic sympathy (e.g. the cauterisation of the opposite hip) and 
similitude in the actions of Providence over time. But, instead of involving 
only the extended groups of family and city, his portrait of participation in 
sin refers to the entire human species. Man is made in the image of God, 


8 " CS , 2 ES ' , , 
P 59: Kal yévos TOMAS avOpetreov Ev, Kai kpõois Siagdpav ocio uia. 
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but he is only the imperfect reflection of his model. By nature, he shares 
in the common fault of the Fall. His further responsibility inside the group 
of the family is but one element of his more consequential participation in 
the larger category of the species. The image of humanity's shared nature as 
an imperfect image of God is what Sebastokrator translates out of the 
different ontological levels of Monads and Henads that he found in 
Proclus. Ancestral fault is an equivalent of original sin in this Byzantine 
text. It illustrates the common medieval Orthodox picture of original sin, 
defined not as a state of guilt and shared responsibility, but as the cause of 
human fallibility."? 

Another example of the text's strategy of appropriation in adapting 
Question Nine of Proclus to Christian theology is found in chapter 60, 
where Sebastokrator radically alters his model. As the theory of 
transmigration obviously cannot be adapted to a Christian text, it is simply 
done away with, and chapter 60 is reduced to a short paragraph, which 
only reproduces the image of the theatre of souls.?? Instead of this image 
expressing the continuity of the roles played by the transmigrated souls 
in a family over time, it portrays only the continuity of the successive 
generations in the drama of the family. In the picture of Sebastokrator, it is 
not fatum that is the playwright, but ‘natural necessity’ (&vérykm quom), 
the same ‘natural necessity’ that was said to be identical for all ‘bodies’ at 
the beginning of chapter 59.?' That is: the Fall. As the different souls of the 
drama, submitted to the same physical necessities of the family, reproduce 
the same play, they can be attributed rewards and punishments through 
the principle of similitude on that basis. 

In the text of Sebastokrator, the entire structure of Proclus argument 
from Question Nine of the De decem dubitationibus is profoundly trans- 
formed."* The alterations made to the text are more thorough than in that 
of any other Question. A large part is simply cut out, and there are some 
important modifications added to the text in order to make the discussion 
compatible with contemporary Christian teaching. It is domesticated as a 


79 See e.g. Meyendorff 1974: 143-9; Minois 2002: 48-65. 

3? 60: koi yap èv rois Blois fjv Sedpati pev dvdAoyov fj ovptraca ToU yévous TrepioSos, TH 8E 
TOINTH ToU ToioUTou 8páparos ń puaik &vé&ykn, rois Sè Eis TO 65p&pa TeAoŬo ai GAAa Kal GAAaL 
yuyai, rAnpoUcoi Thy eipapri]y ray oknvýv: &6Ao8erei 86 À rpóvoia rods yuyos Kal rip&i SV 
&NXas GAAas Kai &riu&Gei Sià Thy ÓoióTNTA TÄS ws. 

And, it must be noted, that forms the subject of Sebastokrator's second treatise in the Tria 
Opuscula: Vlepi tpovoias Kai puoiks &véykns. 

For the patterns of Sebastokrator's adaptations, see J. Dornseiff 1966; Rizzo 1971; Erler 1979. There 
is no detailed study on Sebastokrator's adaptation of the Proclean original of Question Nine. The 
observations of I. Bóhme 1975 are of little to no use. 
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document of Christian theology for direct usage in the debates of the day. 
The pagan dogma of Proclus is recast with no difficulty as an acceptable 
theological position within the debates of the Eastern imperial Church. 
This eleventh-century Byzantine translation is the first systematic Chris- 
tian interpretation of Greek ancestral fault produced after the disappear- 
ance of classical paganism. The principle of Proclus becomes there both an 
illustration of Old Testament corporate punishment, and a reflection of 
Orthodox original sin. 

In the work of Sebastokrator, the text of Proclus is fully appropriated 
by Christian dogma. The pagan and the Christian traditions are closely 
integrated in his domesticating translation. At the time when this text was 
produced, pagan literature had ceased to be seen as an immediate enemy 
which needed to be actively combated, and it came to be more fully mined 
for Christian compatibility and prefiguration.? It was actively used to 
further enrich and deepen the Christian world-view. Sebastokrator’s 
‘borrowing’ is a typical product of his time. The imperial prince wrote in 
the context of the eleventh-century Byzantine renaissance.'** He conceived 
this text at a time when the highest circles of the imperial court — of which 
Sebastokrator, the brother of emperor Alexis Comnenus, was an exalted 
figure — had been actively rediscovering and interpreting the religious value 
of pagan literature.” The cultivation of Neoplatonic writers played a 
particularly important role in this process, and great efforts were made to 
adapt their texts to the new synthesis of Hellenic Christian philosophy. 
Together with Iamblichus and Porphyry, the interpretation of Proclus 
played a significant role in this movement, and this is one of the reasons 
why so much of his work has survived.?^ Michael Psellos, the towering 
figure of this eleventh-century renaissance, gives a good illustration of 
this approach to ancient literature as a material of directly transposable 
doctrinal value, at the beginning of his Tlepi fis xpuof|s GAUCEWS THs Trap’ 
Oufpo: 

‘ʻO pév "Ounpos iows uéxpt ToU WUOIKds eimreiv TH Trepi Tfj; xpuofjs oeip&s 
Trpoayayov åTNAAdyN, üpelg SE pot Trapéyere mrp&ypara TA Te ÜrrepOev 
oUpatvoU Kal Ta vépOev TroAUTIPAYYOVOUVTES TiS yfjs. Kal Ó HEV TIS ULV TO 
Trepl THY xpuofjv &Auciv, Érepogs SE TO mepi TH adopav, Kal &rAós GAAOS 
Tepi GAAO Ti TOU uou, 7) Tepi måvTa AlyveveoOE OUUTTAVTES: èy% Sè Kal 
Trpós HEV TO YAAETIOTATOV Tis åvañoyias ópóv arodElAid, où% fjkic ra: 58 


33 See e.g. Barber and Jenkins 2006. 
34 See still the classic work of Lemerle 1971; cf. Niarchos 1981; N. G. Wilson 1996: 148-79. 
55 Terodiakonou 2002. 86 Podskalsky 1976; Boss and Seel 1987; Bos and Meijer 1992. 
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óm uh ‘EAAnviKdéds tà “EAAnviKa& åAAnyopésiv ¿uè BoUAeo8e uóvov, GAAG 
Kal pds Tas fiuerépoag 5ó&as ueraipóZew T& Trap’ éketvoig atrdppnta. 
GAN si Sokei TPSTEPOV oikeiws AUTOS &róuevoi ‘EAANVIOTI Paywdtowpev 
7) GAANYOPTOMHEY, cita Kal TH fiuerépoo TTOTINW vápecri TO GAUUPOV AUTOIS 
&mrrokAUccyptv. 


Homer has most probably kept himself from going so far as to make the 
Golden Chain into a myth; but you keep giving me trouble about this, with 
your clumsy interest for everything above the sky and under the earth. One 
of you has a hunger for the Golden Chain, another for the Swing: to put it 
simply, everyone for a myth, and all for everything. But me, I am filled with 
fear when I look at the particular difficulty of the analogy, and all the more 
so because you want me not only to explain allegorically Greek texts in 
Greek, but also to transpose into our own beliefs what were ineffable 
mysteries for them. But, if you please, let us first follow them literally, 
and let us then rhapsodise in Greek or allegorise, and after we will melt their 
salt into the stream in which we drink.?7 


The backlash against this open Christian usage of pagan Neoplatonic litera- 
ture was swift and terrible. In the reign of Alexis I Comnenos, a new climate 
of orthodoxy was rigidly enforced, and the cultivation of pagan theology 
actively suppressed by the state apparatus.?? The theological appropriation of 
pagan texts became a cause of persecution. In 1082, for instance, John Italos, 
a student of Psellos and his successor in Constantinople as ‘Consul of the 
Philosopher’ (“Ytratos r&v Pocógov), was condemned in a high profile 
trial for heresy and paganism.?? The charges against him included paganism 
and apostasy, and believing in the transmigration of souls.'*° Interestingly 
enough, one of the central figures responsible for the conduct of the Italos 
trial was Isaak Sebastokrator himself.“ 

After the Italos trial, promoting the work of Proclus, let alone adapting 
his writing to Christian theology, had become a deadly and dangerous 
proposition. That is exactly the time to which our treatise belongs. This is 
probably one of the reasons why Sebastokrator is so careful to hide his debt 
to Proclus in his text, as well as to integrate it more fully into Christian 
dogma. The text of Proclus is thoroughly domesticated as a document of 
Christian theology, but it is entirely rewritten in the process to purge it of 
its foreign elements. Not only is the text of Proclus adapted to Christian 
thought by recharging its language with new meanings, with cuts and 
additions, but it is also presented as the illustration of a proverb from the 


7 Opusculum 46 in Duffy and O'Meara 1989-92. 55 Clucas 1981. 
39 See Irmscher 1982; Duffy 1995; Smythe 1996; N. G. Wilson 1996: 153-6. 
^? Gouillard 1985. 1# See Isaac 1977: 21-2; Smythe 1996. 
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Old Testament and of the doctrine of original sin. The De decem 
dubitationibus of Isaak Sebastokrator shortens and modifies the Proclean 
'original' of Question Nine more than any other passage in the treatise; it 
cuts the greater part of Proclus’ argument and completely transforms the 
nature of its thought. 


William of Moerbeke 


The other extensive medieval translation of Proclus' text takes a completely 
different path. Instead of trying to integrate the text of the De decem 
dubitationibus circa Providentiam into a project of Christian theology, the 
translation of William of Moerbeke (c. 1215-86) keeps it safely distant by 
framing it as a foreign text.'** There is no special effort made to accom- 
modate the discussion of the Diadochus to contemporary dogma, and the 
text is kept as close to the original as possible. It is interesting to note that 
the word culpa does not appear in the translation of Moerbeke, for 
instance; the Dominican scholar was more careful on the question than 
many of his modern successors. One of the very last works of Moerbeke in 
his old age, the Tria opuscula follows a radically literal principle of foreign- 
ising translation, and the vocabulary and the word order reproduce the 
original Greek text to the letter.“ The language of Moerbeke superim- 
poses a thin layer of Latin equivalences over the Greek text, forging a 
number of neologisms in the process; it does not seek to translate it into 
familiar, elegant Latin, with familiar, Christian categories of thought. ^* 
Finished just after Étienne Tempier's condemnation of the 219 propos- 
itions in 1277, the translation of Moerbeke does not seek to make the 
pagan treatise into a Christian text. The text of Proclus is framed as an 


'* On the characteristics of Moerbeke's translations, see Grabmann 1936; Verbeke 1953; Isaac 1977: 


28-35; Bóse 1985; Opsomer and Steel 2003: 7-10. 

143 Opsomer and Steel 2003: 8-10. 

"^ [n terms of neologisms, there is nothing quite as exciting as the iuxtasubpullulatio of the In 
Parmenidem (used to translate rrapumóoraoig 923, 13) in Question Nine of the De decem 
dubitationibus, but we do find words like preaspicere, preinterimens, repullularunt, preexterminare 
to translate, respectively, TpoiSeiv, Tpoavaipotoa, åvékuyav, Tpoapavilerv; see Opsomer and 
Steel 2003: 7-10. The verb palificare, used to translate the Greek SnAotv, is formed on the 
palam-8#\Aov equivalence, and is a common fixture of Moerbeke’s translations. The words of the 
passage which Moerbeke noted down in the margins of his autograph, and which are still present in 
the margins of V, include btrovAou, &puccovoiw (sic), oxnvfi, rrpocorréo and kipas. He later 
rendered them with the Latin turgido, laxant, fune, larvis, and nequitia; see Opsomer and Steel 
2003: 9-10; Bataillon 1989b. 

4 On the 1277 condemnations, see Wippel 2003, with bibliography. 
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irreducible object, the foreign product of a foreign world. Nowhere is this 
clearer than in the translation of Question Nine. 

The passages of chapters 58-61 where Proclus mentions elements 
of pagan religion, such as purification rituals, oracles and mysteries, and 
reincarnation, are not omitted from the text, as in Sebastokrator, but are 
all translated in Latin as faithfully as possible. So are the discussions 
concerning emanation from the One and participation in the various 
levels of reality. But many other important words of the passage are left 
untranslated and rendered tel quel: dika, for instance, is kept in Greek.'^? 
This is a term that appears four times in the passage. Some Latin 
equivalent would have been readily available to Moerbeke, a high official 
of the Papal chancellery with a long experience in manipulating the rich 
juridical language of Medieval Latin, but the word's precise meaning at 
the intersection of guilt and sanction, responsibility and justice, would 
then have been lost. As Carlos Steel has shown, one characteristic of 
Moerbeke's translation practice, which is far from being the slavish word 
by word version that some have portrayed, is a precise understanding of 
the text’s meaning; the choice of keeping dika untranslated in the text is 
an illustration of this principle at work." The result is a constant 
reminder that we are faced with the unfamiliar concepts of a foreign 
world. 

Other words for which Latin equivalents were available, and which 
Moerbeke also chose to keep in Greek, are omokhronus, which he rightly 
glosses as contemporanea, and ypocrite, glossed as qui sub larvis, a word 
which he could easily have rendered with actor or one of its synonyms but 
would then have lost the very important reference to the mask." Moer- 
beke's translation of Proclus' theatre of souls, in fact, is a good example of 
his technique of defamiliarisation. The technical words for mask, cothurns, 
and costume are rendered with the Latin equivalents of a Roman theatre 
that had long ceased to exist by the thirteenth century. The more easily 
convertible ypocrites, on the other hand, is not translated, its foreignness 
emphasised by the gloss id est qui sub larvis (‘that is, the one who is under 
the mask’), even keeping the force of the úmó with the sub; the text thus 
focuses our attention on a word which would otherwise have been read 
without a second thought. On that note, it is interesting to point out that, 
at least since the ninth-century Commentum Brunsianum to Terence, many 
people in the Latin West thought that ancient drama was performed by 


46 dika (58: 4x); see also telete 58; lysii 58; polioukhus 59; omognios 59; omokhronou 59; ypocrite 60. 
47 Opsomer and Steel 2003: 7-8. 48 Chs. 59 and 6o. 
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silent, masked actors who mimed a text read by a recitator. ^? The transla- 
tor's insistence that it is the person who is under the mask who speaks the 
words of the two characters is meant to avoid confusion. 

A number of other words were not translated because there are no 
precise Latin Christian equivalents for them: these are all terms of pagan 
religious vocabulary which Moerbeke refuses to assimilate to Christian 
categories, simply leaving them in the original or affixing them with a 
gloss. In chapter 58 zelete is kept in Greek next to the translated revelationes, 
and the original A9c1o: is also kept as /ysii. In chapter 59 we find polioukhus, 
glossed as id est praeses multitudinis, and omognios, glossed as id est caput 
generis, two other types of divinities irreducible to Christian categories and 
correspondingly emphasised as foreign by Moerbeke. Like modern anthro- 
pologists translating other cultures into their own and choosing to empha- 
sise certain ‘indigenous’ concepts as particularly significant examples of the 
irreducible ‘otherness’ of another society's cultural categories, Moerbeke 
marks certain words by keeping them in the original and framing them as 
distant and unfamiliar. This is a translation strategy that can be seen at 
work throughout Moerbeke's text. What is more significant for our 
purpose, however, is the frequency of these untranslated words in the 
passage concerning ancestral fault: there are more Greek terms in Question 
Nine than in any other question of the treatise, even though Question 
Nine is smaller than almost all the other questions.?? Proclus’ doctrine of 
ancestral fault comes out of Moerbeke's translation as a particularly exotic, 
unchristian element of the text. 

The goal of Moerbeke's translation, however, is of course to translate 
foreign meaning into intelligible terms. Like modern anthropologists 
putting their fieldwork on paper, he has to resort to the categories of his 
own culture to describe his material and render the foreign concepts of 
Proclus into contemporary Latin. Foreignising translation necessarily 
involves an accompanying process of domestication of the text. In this 
Latin translation of a text from the Greek magister paganorum, the vocabu- 
lary of fault and punishment of Question Nine, for instance, is conveyed 
through the language of Christian sin: release from the faults of ancestors is 
rendered through ‘atonement’, purgare, &ucptnya and its cognates are 
systematically translated with peccatum, peccare, &yoiRt with retributio, 


^? See Pittaluga 1997; Symes 2003. I am grateful to Benjamin Victor for the reference to the 
Commentum Brunsianum. 

It takes 6 Budé pages. In comparison, the other nine questions take 6, 5, 16, 8, 8, 12, 9, 14, and 
6 pages, respectively. 
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Sikn in three passages with vindicta, ouumåðsia and cognates with com- 
passio, compatientia, and so on.?' In spite of Moerbeke's extensive effort to 
translate the text literally, it is readily apparent that the greater part of 
Proclus’ pagan theological doctrine is repackaged into the Christian lan- 
guage familiar to the Dominican scholar. 

The translations of Moerbeke were part of a larger contemporary effort 
of theological domestication of Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophy, 
of which Thomas Aquinas is only the most famous representative." We 
know that Moerbeke's De decem dubitationibus circa Providentiam con- 
tinued to be read in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.’ The pagan 
text was sought during this time in terms of its contemporary usage for 
Christian doctrine. It is important to keep in mind that Question Nine of 
the De decem dubitationibus was translated by Moerbeke in a reading 
context where a Christian notion of ancestral fault was fully conceptualised 
and intensely debated. Hebrew corporate responsibility and Patristic 
sources provided a large amount of material on the question, and the issue 
of punishment through generations was a topic of great interest in the 
circles of Moerbeke and his readers. The Concordantia Discordantium 
Canonum of Gratian, to take an influential example, the twelfth-century 
monument of scriptural and Patristic jurisprudence at the basis of Canon 
Law, devotes the entire fourth quaestio of Book I to the issue of the 
parentum crimen.”* It accepts this category of fault as a legitimate cause 
of preventive punishment. Similarly, the Summa Theologiae of Thomas 
Aquinas (c. 1225-74), close collaborator of Moerbeke and fellow Domin- 
ican, looks at the question of ‘involuntary sin’ in quaestio 108 of Book II, 
and its description of divine vengeance on the children of the wicked 
comes surprisingly close to what we find in the passage of Proclus. 

It famously justifies the punishment of children for the crimes of the 
fathers as a vindicta sine culpa, sed non sine causa.” One of the grounds of 
this apology for delayed divine wrath is that it ‘may be considered as a 
medicine, not only healing the past sin, but also preserving from future sin, 
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Purgare ch. 58; peccatum 58; 59; 60; 61; retributio 59; 60; vindicta 59; 60; 61; compatientia 59. 

5* See e.g. Conway 1996; 2002; Keys 2006. 

55 See Grabmann 1936; Imbach 1978; Kristeller 1987: 199; Bataillon 1989a; Boss and Seel 1987; Bos and 
Meijer 1992. Fifteen manuscripts survive, written between the thirteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries (see Bóse 1985). 

5* On Gratian's Concordantia, see Winroth 2000; Kuttner 2004. 

55 Onsin in the work of Aquinas, see e.g. Kors 1930; Labourdette 1985; Weithman 1992; Leblanc 1993; 
Scheppard 1996; Minois 2002: 95-101; te Velde 2005; Otto 2009. Contrast with Kemeny 1991 or 
Krahmer 2002. 

55 ILii.ro8; cf. Lii.81—2. 
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or conducing to some good". As in the treatises of Plutarch and Proclus, 
this method of healing may be compared to the medical action of the 
doctor on one part of the body to relieve another, even if 'the medicine of 
the body never blinds the eye in order to repair the heel.” Children can 
be punished for the faults of their ancestors on three grounds: because they 
are the possession of their father, because sin can be reproduced by 
imitatio, and because God may wish to make an example of ‘our humili- 
ation or probation'.?? Even then, the delay ‘unto the third and fourth 
generation' is a function of divine clemency, as it gives time for the 
descendants to mend their ways. ‘Yet should the wickedness of the 
descendants increase, it becomes almost necessary to take vengeance on 
them."^' The similarities between this passage and the texts of Plutarch 
and Proclus are striking, even if a direct borrowing is chronologically 
difficult to establish, as we will see below. 

The laws of men cannot follow the ‘hidden judgments of God’, yet they 
must conform to the spirit of divine law, and the Summa Theologiae 
justifies the punishment of children for the faults of their parents by 
human law. Thomas Aquinas, it must be said, asserts as a general principle 
that ‘according to human judgment, a man should never be condemned 
without culpa of his own’ to punishments such as flailing, death, mutila- 
tion, or beating." ^ But he does allow for certain cases where a man may be 
condemned to a punishment of forfeiture, “even according to human 
judgment’, etiam sine culpa, sed non sine causa. ? These punishments, in 
some conditions, can involve punishment pro peccato parentis.°*+ This 
passage was interpreted less restrictively by subsequent readers. In the 
Malleus Maleficarum, for instance, the infamous manual for Inquisitors 
published in 1486 by Heinrich Kramer and Jakob Sprenger, the two 


57 |Lii.1o8. 

55 ILiiro8: sciendum tamen quod nunquam medicina subtrahit maius bonum ut promoveat minus 
bonum, sicut medicina carnalis nunquam caecat oculum ut sanet calcaneum, quandoque tamen infert 
nocumentum in minoribus ut melioribus auxilium praestet; compare with Plutarch, De sera numinis 
vindicta 19. Cf. Ziegler 2001. 

5? ILii.ro8. 

ILii.ro8: quod autem dominus dicit, visitans peccata parentum in filios, in tertiam et quartam 

generationem, magis videtur ad misericordiam quam ad severitatem pertinere, dum non statim 

vindictam adhibet, sed expectat in posterum, ut vel saltem posteri corrigantur; sed, crescente malitia 
posteriorum, quasi necesse est ultionem inferri. 

'* ILii.rog. 

ILii.108: ez ideo nunquam secundum humanum iudicium aliquis debet puniri sine culpa poena flagelli, 

ut occidatur, vel mutiletur, vel verberetur. 

ILii.108: poena autem damni punitur aliquis, etiam secundum humanum iudicium, etiam sine culpa, 

sed non sine causa; see n. 156. 

164 ILii.ro8. 
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Dominicans refer to the discussion of the Summa Theologiae in justifying 
the preventive destruction of the daughters of witches.’ ‘For we know 
from experience that the daughters of witches are always suspected of 
similar practices, as imitators of their mothers’ crimes; and that indeed 
the whole of a witch's progeny is infected." ^* 

The discussions illustrated by the passages mentioned above from 
Gratian and Thomas Aquinas are without any doubt important contexts 
of interpretation in which the discussion of ancestral fault of Proclus was 
conceived by Moerbeke and understood by his readers. In the translation 
of Moerbeke, Question Nine of the De decem dubitationibus offered an 
authoritative example of peccatum sine culpa, sed non tamen sine causa. But 
the main figure of reference for the understanding of the Proclus passage 
was certainly original sin." Original sin, and this already in the discus- 
sions of the late antique Church Fathers where it was first conceived of and 
defined, especially Irenaeus of Lyon, Hilary of Poitiers, and Augustine, had 
always been thought of in reference to the scriptural passages of Hebrew 
corporate responsibility; the mention of one involved activation of the 
other.'^ This is true for instance of the Summa Theologiae passage men- 
tioned, section 108 of the second part of Book II. There, Aquinas makes a 
careful distinction between spiritual and temporal punishment: ‘A man is 
never condemned to a spiritual punishment for another man's sin, because 
spiritual punishment affects the soul, in respect of which each man is 
master of himself."^? The only spiritual punishment which can be trans- 
mitted through generation is original sin, he says, sending us back to his 
earlier discussion of the topic: he had covered the question at length in 
sections 82 and 83 of Book Lii. In these passages also the similarities 
between the language of the Summa Theologiae and the texts of Plutarch 
and Proclus are readily apparent. 

The transmission of the peccatum originale in Book Lii of the Summa 
Theologiae is presented as a transmission of culpa through origin and 
similitude.7? Without going into the intricacies of original sin in the 
Summa Theologiae, and of the many points of correspondence between 


65 Malleus Maleficarum V.i.r2. 

Il.i.13. On the theology of the Malleus Maleficarum, see Broedel 2003. 

Summa Theologiae l.ii.81-4. On original sin in the time of Aquinas, see e.g. Kors 1930; Martorelli 
Vico 1990; Weithman 1992; Baumans 1995; Scheppard 1999; MacDonald 1999; Traina 2001; 
Philopowski 2001; Minois 2002: 81-116; te Velde 2005; Fitzpatrick 2010. 

See for instance Beatrice 1978: 123-41. 

ILii.108: ad primum ergo dicendum quod unus homo poena spirituali nunquam punitur pro peccato 
alterius, quia poena spiritualis pertinet ad animam, secundum quam quilibet est liber sui. 

Lii.8123. 
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the ideas of Proclus and Aquinas on the topic, we can single out this one 
element, the image of the group, and by extension of the human race, as 
one single body, a corpus: 


Et ideo alia via procedendum est, dicendo quod omnes homines qui 
nascuntur ex Adam, possunt considerari ut unus homo, inquantum con 
veniunt in natura, quam a primo parente accipiunt; secundum quod in 
civilibus omnes qui sunt unius communitatis, reputantur quasi unum 
corpus, et tota communitas quasi unus homo. Porphyrius etiam dicit quod 
participatione speciei plures homines sunt unus homo. Sic igitur multi 
homines ex Adam derivati, sunt tanquam multa membra unius corporis. 
Actus autem unius membri corporalis, puta manus, non est voluntarius 
voluntate ipsius manus, sed voluntate animae, quae primo movet membra. 
Unde homicidium quod manus committit, non imputaretur manui ad 
peccatum, si consideraretur manus secundum se ut divisa a corpore, sed 
imputatur ei inquantum est aliquid hominis quod movetur a primo princi 
pio motivo hominis. Sic igitur inordinatio quae est in isto homine, ex Adam 
generato, non est voluntaria voluntate ipsius sed voluntate primi parentis, 
qui movet motione generationis omnes qui ex eius origine derivantur, sicut 
voluntas animae movet omnia membra ad actum. Unde peccatum quod sic 
a primo parente in posteros derivatur, dicitur originale, sicut peccatum 
quod ab anima derivatur ad membra corporis, dicitur actuale. Et sicut 
peccatum actuale quod per membrum aliquod committitur, non est 
peccatum illius membri nisi inquantum illud membrum est aliquid ipsius 
hominis, propter quod vocatur peccatum humanum; ita peccatum originale 
non est peccatum huius personae, nisi inquantum haec persona recipit 
naturam a primo parente. Unde et vocatur peccatum naturae; secundum 
illud ephes. ii, eramus natura filii irae. 


Therefore we must explain the matter otherwise by saying that all men born 
of Adam may be considered as one man, inasmuch as they have one 
common nature, which they receive from their first parents; even as in civil 
matters, all who are members of one community are reputed as one body, 
and the whole community as one man. Indeed Porphyry says (Praedic., De 
Specie) that ‘by sharing the same species, many men are one man’. Accord 
ingly the multitude of men born of Adam, are so many members of one 
body. Now the action of one member of the body, of the hand for instance, 
is voluntary not by the will of that hand, but by the will of the soul, the first 
mover of the members. Wherefore a murder which the hand commits 
would not be imputed as a sin to the hand, considered by itself as apart 
from the body, but is imputed to it as something belonging to a man and 
moved by a man's first moving principle. In this way, then, the disorder 
which is in this man born of Adam is voluntary, not by his will, but by the 
will of his first parent, who, by the movement of generation, moves all who 
originate from him, even as the soul's will moves all the members to their 
actions. Hence the sin which is thus transmitted by the first parent to his 
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descendants is called ‘original’, just as the sin which flows from the soul into 
the bodily members is called ‘actual’. And just as the actual sin that is 
committed by a member of the body, is not the sin of that member, except 
inasmuch as that member is part of the man, for which reason it is called 
‘human sin’; so original sin is not the sin of this person, except inasmuch as 
this person receives his nature from his first parent, for which reason it is 
called ‘the sin of nature’, according to Eph. 2:3: "We ... were by nature 
children of wrath' (trans. English Dominican Province). 


The spiritual punishment set in motion by original sin is the result of a 
shared guilt of origin and similitude in the fault of Adam at the Fall. The 
first impulse of the common ancestor, understood in Aristotelian terms by 
Aquinas, is the direct cause of the state of sin in which we are all born. We 
inherit its responsibility by virtue of our shared nature, our participation in 
the extended body of the species. The peccatum originale is transmitted to 
man through his corrupt origin, as a ‘stain’, or an ‘infection’. Such 
elements of correspondence between the contemporary understanding of 
original sin and the portrait of ancestral fault in the De decem dubitationibus 
circa Providentiam — and there are many others — were certainly a central 
point of reference for the interpretation of Question Nine by the readers of 
Moerbeke. The picture of Greek ancestral fault coined by Moerbeke's 
translation was without any doubt read in reference to Christian original 
sin. It was to continue being read in this way for many centuries afterwards. 

The discussions of the Summa Theologiae on the nature of involuntary 
sin and original sin are strikingly reminiscent of the passages of Plutarch 
and Proclus on ancestral fault, in the logic of their argument and their 
usage of imagery. If the text of the De sera numinis vindicta had been 
available in Latin in the Middle Ages, or the magnum opus of Aquinas had 
not been completed thirteen years before the translation of the De decem 
dubitationibus by Moerbeke in February 1280, a case for direct borrowing 
might have been conceivable."^ Perhaps part of the text had been known 
to Aquinas before the completion of the translation by Moerbeke.” But it 
could well be that the similarities are rather to be imputed to the common 
imperial and late antique language of ancestral fault that had infused 
both the texts of Plutarch and Proclus, on the one hand, as well as the 
Patristic discussions of corporate responsibility and original sin on which 
Aquinas grounds his own treatment of the two questions, on the other. 
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Lii.83; cf. Scheppard 1999. 
The date of the translation is indicated on the last page of the manuscript. 
173 For Aquinas’ knowledge of Moerbeke’s Proclus, see e.g. Kristeller 1987: 198, n. 36. 
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The profound similarities between the discussions published by Aquinas in 
1267 and that of the Proclus passage translated by Moerbeke in 1280 are 
possibly not witnesses to any direct contact but could result from a 
diachronic coincidence in the parallel evolutions of the two related 
traditions. 

The very idea of original sin itself, after all, that fairly late Christian 
dogma, developed mostly around Romans 5:12, and, following others, 
defined by Augustine and his successors in the West, must have been 
influenced, at least in part, by the readily available ideas, words, and images 
of Greek ancestral fault — something that, for very obvious reasons, has 
never really been explored. Few scholars of early Christian thought seem to 
be aware of the importance and abundance of the Greek material of 
ancestral fault (and its Latin expressions) in the first three centuries of 
the Christian period."^ The term for original sin in the Greek Orthodox 
Church, interestingly enough, is now trpotratopikt) opoprío, rrporrerop- 
iKÓ auápTnua, or rrpoyovikf] auapTtia. A profound continuity links the 
ancient Greek and Christian ideas of generational punishment through the 
much deeper differences that separate them. Whatever the case, and this is 
certainly not the place to reopen the old debate on the origins of Christian 
original sin, what is important for us in this context is that the discussion 
of Proclus, however faithfully translated it could be by such a precise and 
conscientious scholar as Moerbeke, found itself readily integrated to a set 
mould of interpretation. The expressions of Greek ancestral fault, when 
they were rediscovered in ancient literature in the Middle Ages and the 
early modern period, were recognised as familiar figures and read through 
the closest available categories. 

Moerbeke, then, framed the text of Proclus as a distant, foreign product 
of paganism, only to recoin it in readily intelligible Christian terms. The 
end result is a Christianised exotica. Proclus' theory of ancestral fault, 
contrary to what we find in Sebastokrator's text, is shown as the utterly 
foreign product of a different world, and the language used by Moerbeke 
emphasises this ‘framing of alterity. But the passage of Proclus was 
translated and received in a context that had strikingly similar frames of 
reference on the question. The Latin terms used by Moerbeke to translate 


"^ Beatrice 1978: 243-60, is representative in his interest in the Christian variants of the idea in the 
‘eresia popolare’ with which the Augustinian texts were engaged, and his complete lack of reference 
to the prominent non-Christian material of Greek ancestral fault that was such a staple of popular 
and philosophical religion in the entire cultural area of Hellenism within which early Christianity 
was formed. See also Dubarle 1967; Rondet 1966; N. P. Williams 1929; Alexandre 2004; Steinberg 
2005; cf. Ricoeur 1960-3, vol. 11: 323-54. 
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the text impose a heavily Christian meaning on the language of the 
passage, and the entire text is thus filtered through the contemporary 
Christian understanding of sin, retribution, and atonement. In its Chris- 
tian translation, the punishment of Greek ancestral fault becomes the 
result of a sin, a peccatum. This involves, among many other things, its 
being a moral error, an overwhelming condition of transgression, a dis- 
order of the will, weakness to desire and guilt of conscience, a pollution of 
the soul, a failing before the commandments of an omniscient God, 
participation in cosmic evil, and so forth. Whereas Sebastokrator's version 
strove to integrate the text of Proclus into Christian thought, achieving its 
result only by cutting a good part of it out and strongly modifying the rest, 
Moerbeke's translation aims to preserve the status of Proclus’ text as the 
document of another epoch and another religion, even emphasising its 
alterity by the language it uses — only to end up reinscribing the greater 
part of it with contemporary Christian meaning. In other words, one 
strove to Christianise a passage which he ultimately failed to integrate fully 
into his version, while the other, although he was trying to render the 
pagan text faithfully in all its strange, distant tone, ended up superimpos- 
ing a deep Christian filter over its meaning. The same dialectic of domesti- 
cation and foreignisation is at work in both medieval translators, but on 
the opposite sides of the spectrum. In both cases, the doctrine of ancestral 
fault, conceived of by Proclus as part of an apology of Hellenism against 
Christianity, was reframed entirely in terms of Christian thought. 


CHAPTER 2 


Haereditarium piaculum and inherited guilt 


The intertwined dialectic of domestication and foreignisation discussed in 
the preceding chapter has of course been at work in the Western reception 
of its classical past from the earliest times of Christianity to the present day. 
It is a truism to say that Athens and Jerusalem have always been read 
through each other, but the implications of this process are not always fully 
disentangled in contemporary cultural history, and ‘Athens’ rarely stands 
for ‘religion’ in the equation." In the case of such a theologically involved 
topic as ancestral fault, it is imperative that we do this, if we want to move 
beyond the unwitting reproduction of earlier ideological debates. The 
ready codifications of the Greek tradition by Plutarch and Proclus, the 
shocking nature of the ancestral fault paradox, its strong religious roots 
in pagan myth and ritual, and its many similarities with the corporate 
punishments of the Old Testament as well as with Christian theories of sin 
made this reception particularly tense and eventful. Domestication and 
foreignisation continued to orient the way Greek ancestral fault has been 
conceptualised and perceived in the later centuries of its modern reception. 
As this reception is what ultimately determined much of the baggage of 
perceptions and associations behind present research on the topic, it will be 
fruitful to continue following the usages of Plutarch’s text in later centur- 
ies, and the different generations of scholarship that have predicated the 
modern category of ancestral fault on this text. The first section of this 
chapter follows that process from the sixteenth century onwards. 

The early modern reception of Greek ancestral fault can be divided 
schematically into two overlapping phases. Both had profound effects on 
the constitution of the modern perception of the question. In the first 
phase, the principle of Plutarch was recognised as a reflection of Christian 
doctrine, and the expressions of Greek ancestral fault were thoroughly 
Christianised in the process of this framing and its accompanying 


' See e.g. Pelikan 1997. 
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translations. Integrated into the early humanistic project that was elevating 
the classical heritage to the level of canonical authority, ancestral fault was 
conceptualised as an expression of Christian penology. The De sera 
numinis vindicta, perceived as ‘the testament of antiquity’, was read as a 
manual of Christian doctrine, and the different mentions of ancestral fault 
in Greek literature, especially in tragedy, were gathered in a web of 
citations around the core of Plutarch’s treatise. The principle of Plutarch 
and Proclus was seen as a pagan dogma echoing Christian thought on the 
transmission of sin. As Christian thought changed, so did the interpret- 
ations of the Greek idea. In line with a long Christian tradition, Greek 
ancestral fault continued to be perceived in the modern period as a direct 
counterpart to the corporate responsibility of the Old Testament, and 
the inherited stain of original sin. Read through the medieval and early 
modern theological tradition, it became indexed to the language of 
Christian programmes on Providence, responsibility, and sin. It could be 
made to challenge rival Christian authorities on the question, or to confirm 
others. Seen as an expression of divine justice, it was thought to contribute 
to the concrete expression of this justice in moral education, and in the 
practice of human law. 

The second phase of early modern reception continued to perceive 
Greek ancestral fault as a single dogma of antiquity, to see it through 
Christian lenses, and it continued to predicate its understanding of the 
question on the reading of Plutarch’s treatise — but it rejected its value as a 
model of thought for the contemporary world. The clearest expressions of 
this process can be seen in the seminal work of seventeenth-century Dutch 
humanism, which has traced the path for so much subsequent scholarship 
on the question. At the dawn of the Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, 
the prestigious heritage of classical literature carried on being used to 
challenge the scriptural hold on authority, but in time its overwhelming 
authority itself came to be challenged by the rise of a more self-conscious 
modernity. The importance of the first large-scale enterprises of universal 
cultural comparatism that saw the light at this period cannot be over- 
played.’ As Europe came to see the ‘savages’ of the world through the eyes 
of the Greeks, it began to look at the Greeks as savages. The consequent 
foreignisation of the Greek material led to its reframing as a figure of 
alterity. This is readily apparent in the case of ancestral fault, as we will see 
in the work of Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and Jan Lomeier (1636-99). 


* For the notion of ‘penology’, see Saunders 1993. 
? See the essays gathered in Hófele and von Koppenfels 2005. 
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Pictures of ancestral fault as a degenerate and primitive principle of 
superstition, a collectivist and irrational belief standing between the self 
and his freedom, are the ideas that have dominated nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century research on the question. They are in many ways direct 
heirs to the earlier debates of the seventeenth-century humanists. 


Parentum peccata 


The numerous editions of Plutarch's text from the early modern period to 
the present day are good witnesses to the layers of Christianising reading 
that have accumulated over the interpretation of Greek ancestral fault in the 
last five centuries.* As the treatise contains much of the ancient Greek 
vocabulary concerning ancestral fault, its translations are ideal indicators for 
us to understand how the Greek ideas have been conceptualised through the 
many generations of Christian scholarship. As the reception of the treatise 
has been crucial in shaping the modern perception of Greek ancestral fault, 
we can also gain precious information on the genealogy of the modern 
category by looking at how it has been presented through the ages. 

Over the centuries of print, the editors of the De sera numinis vindicta 
have, with few exceptions, presented Plutarch's doctrine of delayed pun- 
ishment in an explicitly Christian light. From the early modern period 
onwards, a strong tradition of scholarship has portrayed Plutarch's thought 
as of one of those exceptional pagan minds that were either reflecting 
Christian belief or completely prefiguring it; the explicitly Christian read- 
ing of the De sera numinis vindicta is predicated on and reinforced by this 
tradition. In the generalised Western mining of ancient literature for moral 
education, the Moralia of Plutarch have long occupied pride of place: in 
time, the Delphic priest came to occupy the role of ethical advisor to the 
Christian world.’ The most widely read ancient author of the modern ages 
until the devaluation of later Greek literature in the nineteenth century, 
Plutarch was recast as a contemporary teacher of wisdom, and the inter- 
pretation of his writing was adapted to fit the mould. The De sera numinis 
vindicta has been consistently seen as the jewel in the crown of the 


* I have limited myself to the editions of Pirckheimer (1513); Xylander (1572); Wyttenbach (1820-1) 
[1772]; de Maistre (1816); Hackett (1844); Hackett and Tyler (1867); Peabody (1885); Super (1899); 
Méautis (1935); De Lacy in De Lacy and Einarson (1959); Verniére (1974); and Górgemanns in 
Górgemanns et al. (2003). 

> On the modern reception of Plutarch, see e.g. Berry 1961; Van Marion 2001; Lamberton 2001: 
188-97; Guerrier 2012. 

5 Lamberton 2001: 188-97. 
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Moralia, and it has consequently been submitted to wave after wave of 
thorough Christian reframing over the ages. 

The focus of the treatise on the nature of Providence and the punish- 
ment of transgressions, and its original format as a tool of moral 
exhortation, made the De sera numinis vindicta an ideal object for such 
an explicit Christian framing. Our text had to remain useful and relevant. 
It goes without saying that this explicitly Christian choice of reading is 
pendant to the implicit Christian categories used to translate the language 
of the text as a domestic product. These many centuries of layered filtering 
cannot simply be brushed off by the more neutral tone adapted in the 
editions of the secularised scholarship of recent decades.’ The filters of 
reception have become imbricated with the Greek texts. Only by cultivat- 
ing an awareness of the nature, the significance, and the baggage of 
influence of these layers of religious and ideological interpretation can 
we attempt to look beyond them. The following examples of domestic 
framing from the prefaces of different significant printed editions of the De 
sera numinis vindicta published in Latin, French, English, and German in 
the last five hundred years will give an example of the variety, but also the 
notable consistency, of the Christian appropriations of the text in the 
modern period. 

At the dawn of the Reformation, in late medieval Germany, the 
question of the transmission of sin through generations continued to be 
discussed as a pressing concern. The Malleus Maleficarum, for example, 
devotes the entire thirteenth chapter of its second Book to the issue." The 
book was first published in 1486 in Cologne, and re-edited in 1490 in 
Nuremberg. Late medieval Nuremberg is also the city where the De sera 
numinis vindicta was first printed as a separate text (the Aldine Moralia had 
already appeared in Venice in 1509).” The scholar responsible for this 
edition is the Catholic knight Willibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530), the 
friend of Erasmus and Diirer, and a once famous soldier, diplomat, and 
humanist of the Holy Roman Empire of Maximilian and Charles V."° This 
highly influential early Nuremberg edition, De his qui Tarde a Numine 
Corripiuntur Libellus, first printed in 1513 by F. Peypus, and illustrated by 
Dürer himself, was re-edited a number of times. In the preface to the 
original 1513 translation of Pirckheimer, the scholar dedicates the edition to 
his famous elder sister Caritas Pirckheimer (1466—1532), the Reverend 


7 See Appiah 2005. ® See PP- 74-5. 
? Pirckheimer 1513; see Einarson and De Lacy 1951; cf. Criniti 1979. 
1 On Pirckheimer, see Staub and Vogel 1999. 
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Mother of the convent of St-Clare in Nuremberg." The work, he says in 
the preface, belongs to the type of philosophy which can ‘heal the soul, 
dissolve empty anxieties, free us from desires, and cast away all our fears’. 
This philosophy has been given to us by God as a tool against sin. The 
teaching of Plutarch, vir gravissimus ac doctissimus, is a manual of Christian 
virtue. “Ponder the text of this pagan man with great care’, he tells his 
suavissima soror. ‘If you do this, you will learn with certainty that these 
ancient philosophers sometimes did not stray far from the path of truth.’ 
All mortal possession is empty and vain, he says, ‘but only virtue is noble, 
and lasts unto eternity’. This type of marked Christian framing was to 
accompany the treatise for a long time afterwards. 

More than two hundred and fifty years later, for instance, in 1772, 
the Calvinist Daniel Wyttenbach (1746-1820) wrote that reflection on 
the delays of divine punishment is fundamental for the thought of a true 
Christian (1820-1: 297).'* This is how he justified starting his enterprise, 
the work which was to occupy all his life, the full critical edition of 
Plutarch's Moralia, with the De sera numinis vindicta. Wyttenbach sees a 
close correspondence between the text of Plutarch and Christian thought, 
and he asserts that few texts are more useful for the pious conduct of our 
individual lives, and even the conduct of states. The present editions of the 
text are defective, he says, and its language still utterly corrupted, so that 
even though all praise it, it remains read by few (1820-1: 300—4). This first 
edition of an enterprise that already aimed to cover the entire Moralia is 
presented as an urgent and useful task of Christian piety (1820-1: 295-9). 
In this highly influential text, the De sera numinis vindicta remains a 
document of Christian doctrine through and through. 

In addition to the rewriting of Plutarch’s text by Proclus in late 
antiquity, and the medieval rewriting of Proclus’ treatise by Sebastokrator, 
the text of Plutarch has also been rewritten in the modern period. The 
essay Sur les délais de la Justice Divine dans la punition des coupables (1816) 
presents us with an extensive Christianisation of the text. This pamphlet 
was composed by a radical Catholic ideologue of the French revolutionary 
wars and the Restauration, the reactionary count Joseph de Maistre (1753— 
1821), a leading figure of the Counter-Enlightenment.” In his ‘edition’ of 


= On Caritas Pirckheimer, see P. S. D. Barker 1995; Deichstetter 1982; Robinson-Hammerstein 2010. 

7 Wyttenbach 1772, re-edited in volume xu of the 1820-1 complete edition of the Moralia. See 
Verniére 1974: 124-5, which is altogether invaluable on the reception of the dialogue. On 
Wyttenbach, see Sandys 1921, vol. 11: 461-5. 

? See now Rohrbasser 2012 and Frazier 2012. On de Maistre, see Lafage 1998; Lebrun 2001 
Boncompain and Vermale 2004; Fisichella 2005. 
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the treatise, which is explicitly based on the 1572 version of Amyot 
(Pourquoy la iustice diuine differe quelquefois la punition des malefices), de 
Maistre recast the De sera numinis vindicta as a manifesto of Ancien 
Régime Christianity against the French Revolution and Napoleon. De 
Maistre wrote his text at the imperial court of St Petersburg and published 
it in Lyon in 1816; the ‘translation’ was reprinted no fewer than six times 
in the nineteenth century.'^ The essay of de Maistre presents itself as a 
translation of Plutarch, but it is in fact a long ideological improvisation on 
the model of the Greek original.” 

The ancient text of Plutarch thus becomes an expression of anti- 
Revolutionary ideology. For de Maistre, the De sera numinis vindicta is 
‘le chef-d’oeuvre de la morale et de la philosophie antique’ (1884: 245). It is 
largely superior to anything we can find in Plato, he says, and it approaches 
the truth of divine revelation more than any other text from pagan 
antiquity. This master text reflects the divine truth reached by Plutarch; 
for the Greek philosopher cannot have been innocent of the Christian 
message. Having lived ‘dans le second siècle de la lumière’, he is ‘notable- 
ment éclairé’ and has been recognised since antiquity as one who had heard 
the teaching of the Gospels (1884: 40). De Maistre sees the vengeful hand 
of God in the fall of Napoleon, a symmetrical punishment for the earlier 
sins of the Revolution, and he recognises the calamitous tyrant of the De 
sera numinis vindicta sent to punish the city in the figure of ‘Buonaparte’. 
The principle of ancestral fault, ‘le vice héréditaire’, is a ‘dogme universel 
shared by men of all times and places (1884: 43). It “disgusts reason’ at first, 
but its 'apparent absurdity' is precisely what makes it plausible: 


Tout le monde a cru, sans exception, qu'un méchant n'ayant point été puni 
pendant sans vie, il peut l'étre dans sa descendance, qui n'a point participé 
au crime, de maniére que l'innocent est puni pour le coupable ... On ne 
peut s'empécher de se demander ‘Comment une opinion aussi révoltante, 
du moins pour le premier coup d'oeil, a pu devenir la croyance de tous les 
hommes; et si elle ne serait point appuyée peut étre sur quelque raison 
profonde que nous ignorons? Et ce premier doute améne bientót des 
réflexions qui tournent l'esprit dans un sens tout opposé. (1884: 41) 


The combination of experience, tradition, and the agreement of all men 
contribute to convince us that ancestral fault ‘ne présente plus rien qui 
choque notre raison’ (1884: 44). As the revealing title of the translation 


^^ [n 1838, 1844, 1845, 1862, 1863, and 1884. 
5 Cf. the comments of Méautis 1935: 21-8. 
"© For Plutarch and Christianity, see e.g. Beaujeu 1959; Valgiglio 1985. 
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indicates, Sur les délais de la justice divine dans la punition des coupables, 
God only punishes the guilty, and guilt can be inherited, like property, 
valour, and titles. The argument that founds the legitimacy of inherited 
privilege is the same one that we find behind the logic of inherited guilt. 
Ancestral fault is a justification of aristocracy. The position we occupy in 
the world is a function of our hereditary nature. Sooner or later, through 
the ‘secret correspondences’ of God's mysterious ways, the imbalances 
of the world correct themselves, and each one of us finds himself back 
where he belongs by birth and nature (1884: 46).” That is, the sans-culottes 
back at the lowest rung, Napoleon exiled, and aristocracy restored. In 
the discussions on Providence of the widely admired Soirées de Saint- 
Pétersbourg, de Maistre will later reproduce a number of passages from 
the De sera numinis vindicta concerning ancestral fault and use them in his 
radical justification of the Catholic doctrines of grace and original sin. 

The texts of de Maistre became central references of European mon- 
archist thought, and they had lasting influence on the nineteenth-century 
understanding of Plutarch’s treatise. In his 1935 edition of the text, to take 
an example, Georges Méautis (1890-1970) still cites de Maistre with great 
approval, ‘un penseur profond, un homme intégre, que l'on a appelé le 
“théoricien de la Providence" (1935: 21).^ Méautis also strives to domesti- 
cate the text on his own terms. Echoing Pirckheimer and de Maistre, he 
mentions Plutarch as ‘une âme religieuse et grave’, and describes the De 
sera numinis vindicta as the ‘religious Testament of Antiquity’ (1935: 55). 
The text expresses ‘the highest ideal dreamt by the Hellenic race’, and it is 
reminiscent of Christianity in the nobility of its sentiment. In asking how 
the treatise can be useful ‘pour notre époque’, Méautis is led to propose 
different correspondences between the ancestral fault of Plutarch and the 
modern Christian age. He compares the tyrant executioner of the De sera 
numinis vindicta to the industrial robber baron, for instance, both as an 
agent of retribution, and as an example of the power of guilt; writing at the 
time of the Great Depression, he cites in this line a number of cases of 
high-profile suicides of leading bankers and industrialists tortured by their 
conscience (1935: 40). Méautis also sees an uncanny resemblance between 
the myth of Thespesios and contemporary theosophy, especially its theory 
of chakras (1935: 70-4). 

More interestingly, perhaps, Méautis compares the extended life of the 
group discussed by Plutarch to the contemporary understanding of racial 
and national identity through time (1935: 42). Méautis was an author of the 


"7 On the aristocratic activism of de Maistre, see e.g. Bradley 1999. 18 See Verniére 1974: 126. 
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early 1930s. The responsibility of the individual for the family and the 
polis of Greek ancestral fault is for him comparable to the solidarity of 
the individual with his ‘race’ and with his nation. In the same vein, the 
‘hereditary leaps’ described by Plutarch are seen as expressions of the 
contemporary genetic understanding of heredity. The transmission of 
depravity and viciousness through generations in the family and the race 
is the equivalent of the atavism of the 1930s, as it is found in the criminal 
psychology of the school of Lambroso, and especially the prevalent racist 
ideology of the day; the preventive extermination of the wicked by God is 
no more shocking than the widespread practice of eugenics at the time in 
America and Western Europe.? From Proclus to Méautis, Plutarch's 
principle of ancestral fault has indeed been able to accommodate a wide 
variety of different discourses. 

In the prefaces of Pirckheimer and Wyttenbach, of de Maistre, and 
Méautis, as we have seen, the De sera numinis vindicta is consistently 
framed as an expression or a prefiguration of Christian belief — however 
that was understood. These explicitly Christian readings are also manifest 
in English-language editions of the text. Three American editions of the 
nineteenth century can illustrate the point. C. W. Super (1842—1939), for 
instance, explicitly presents the De sera numinis vindicta as a prefiguration 
of Christianity in his 1899 edition of the treatise, Between Heathenism and 
Christianity. Earlier in the century, the Reverend H. B. Hackett (1808-75) 
recopied the title of de Maistre's translation in his 1844 edition, On the 
Delay of the Deity in the Punishment of the Wicked. He writes in his preface: 


It is within the knowledge of the writer that the reading of this very treatise 
of Plutarch, which we are about to examine, had a salutary effect on the 
mind of Professor Tholuck, at a time when he was inclined to skepticism, 
and was among the providential means of leading him to find the best 
solution of his doubts in the teachings of the Bible."? 


This text was re-edited in 1867 by W. S. Tyler, and again the next year." In 
1885 A. P. Peabody (1811-93), in his own edition of the treatise, described 
the text as: 


The most remarkable of all Plutarch's writings, the most valuable equally in 
a philosophical and an ethical point of view, and the most redolent of what 
we almost involuntarily call Christian sentiment, is that 'On the Delay of 
the Divine Justice’. (1885: xxvi) 


1 See e.g. Schafft 2004; Stern 2005; Cassata 2006. 2° Hackett 1844: vii. 
^ Hackett and Tyler 1868; see Verniére 1974: 126. 
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Peabody portrays Plutarch as a monotheist and asserts that the treatise is 
‘decidedly Christian in spirit (1885: xiv). He goes so far as to say that it is 
an 'almost manifest transcript of the thought of the Divine Founder of our 
religion’, and it cannot fail to have been influenced by the teaching of the 
Gospels (1885: xxviii). The principle of ancestral fault is an integral part of 
this full-scale domestication: 


till further, when penalty appears to fall on the posterity or successors of 
the guilty, and a race, a people, a city, or a family seems punished for the 
iniquity of its progenitors, Plutarch brings out very fully and clearly the 
absolutely essential and necessary solidarity of the family of the community, 
which can hardly fail so to inherit of its ancestors in disposition and 
character as to invite upon itself, to merit for itself, or at best to need as 
prevention or cure, the penal consequences of inherited guilt. (1885: xxix) 


The expression of this doctrine is ‘all the more valuable’, says Peabody, 
‘because it is not written by a Christian’ (1885: xxx). The value of this 
pagan confirmation is that it reinforces the legitimacy of the ‘intense stress 
laid by Christian teaching’ on righteous retribution carried on after the 
death of the wicked themselves. It shows that this is not a ‘mere dogma’ of 
Christian Scriptures, but ‘equally the postulate of the unsophisticated 
reason and conscience of developed humanity’ (1885: xxii). The primitive 
stage reached by the Greeks in the evolutionary spiritual schema presented 
by Peabody, ‘unsophisticated reason’ as opposed to the “developed human- 
ity of modern Christian (presumably Protestant) societies, is a guarantor 
of the significance of the coincidence. The natural, untutored mind of a 
pagan thinker can attain the same conclusions as the explicit words of the 
Revelation. By virtue of human reason, the word of God can reach all 
through different channels. As for de Maistre, the principle of ancestral 
fault is not a ‘mere dogma’, but a ‘dogme universel. The Christian 
correlation that all these editors saw in the text is of course the concept 
of original sin, and that of Old Testament corporate responsibility, which 
is still cited as a direct reference in the notes of the popular Tusculum 
edition of the treatise, for instance. ^ 

The Christianisation of Plutarch's text is not only apparent in the 
explicit Christian framing of its many editions, but also in the terms 
chosen to translate it in different modern languages. As one will expect 
from the discussion that has just preceded, most editors of the De sera 
numinis vindicta have not shied away from translating the original Greek 
into openly Christian categories of thought, as the majority of them saw 


22 Górgemanns 2003: 333; cf. Krašovec 1999: 737-8. 
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the text itself to be an illustration of these categories. The discussion of 
Plutarch, and especially the sections concerning ancestral fault, has come 
to be entirely recast in a Christian shape. It has continued to be read 
through biblical corporate punishment and the stain of original sin. The 
words of the translations have been chosen in reference to Christian codes, 
and entire webs of Christian associations and meanings concerning 
such highly loaded themes as Providence, responsibility, and sin have 
thus become integrated into the body of the text, as if to its DNA. The 
principle of ancestral fault conceptualised by modern scholars through 
Plutarch has, in this way and others, been thoroughly Christianised. The 
following examples, comparing the translations of five key phrases in some 
Latin, French, English, and German editions, will better show the point: 


Ch. 12 


e TÒ THY TEKÓVTOV o9&par. eis TOUS Eyydvous 
Pirckheimer: nati parentum scelera saepe sustinent 
Wyttenbach: diis majorum delicta posteris imputantibus 
Verniére: les fautes des parents sur leur progéniture 
Peabody: visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children 
De Lacy: the sins of parents on the children 


Ch. 18 


e Tous ÈE éaurÓv Kaka Tr&oyxovras 81 aÚTOÙŞ óp&v 
Pirckheimer: quam quisquis cernit suos ob sua ipsius male acta pati 
incommoda, € affligi 
Wyttenbach: si quis videat sua culpa suis posteris male esse 
Verniére: que de voir sa propre famille souffrir par sa faute 
Peabody: to see their posterity suffering on their account 
De Lacy: to see one’s progeny suffer on one’s own account 


Ch. 19 


e Kakias & ópoiórrra cUuyyevIKty 
Pirckheimer: malitiae innatam similitudinem 
Wyttenbach: malitiae innatam similitudinem 
Verniére: une ressemblance héréditaire vicieuse 
Peabody: the congenital likeness of wickedness 
De Lacy: a family resemblance in vice 


Ch. 20 


e &yytvfj knAioa Tis KaKias 
Pirckheimer: innatam pravitatis maculam 
Wyttenbach: innatam vitii maculam 
Verniére: tache originelle du péché 
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Peabody: the native plague-spot of wickedness 
De Lacy: inherited stain of vice 
Górgemanns: der angeborene Makel des Bösen 


Ch. 21 


e TÒ TOV TEKOVTOV OMdAUAT’ Eis TOUS Exydvous oi Heol Tpérrovoiw 
Pirckheimer: caeterum non omnia parentum delicta in posteros Deus 
convertit 
Wyttenbach: parentum peccata dii in liberos convertunt 
Verniére: les fautes des parents reportées par les dieux sur la téte des 
descendants 
Peabody: the gods visit all the transgressions of the fathers on the children 
De Lacy: the sins of parents on children the gods do visit 
Górgemanns: was die Erzeuger einst verfehlt, das suchen heim die 
Götter an den Sprósslingen 


This short list of translations makes the Christianisation of the text readily 
apparent and shows how it has carried through almost unchanged into 
more recent editions. The faults and transgressions of the Greek text are 
described as peccatum, ‘péché’, or ‘sin’, the translators introduce notions of 
moral responsibility in the text such as culpa, ‘guilt’, ‘perversity’, or ‘vice’, 
while no effort is made to render the specific meaning of more unfamiliar, 
that is, more unchristian, concepts such as opéAyata, or unviyata, 
generally associated with the ubiquitous Christianising ‘visitation’. More 
importantly, the translators have almost invariably superimposed refer- 
ences to Old Testament corporate responsibility and original sin in their 
texts. The two quotations of Euripides, for instance, are rendered almost 
word for word as the ‘Jealous God’ utterance of Exodus and Deuteron- 
omy, and the genetic discussion of Plutarch is read as a prefiguration of 
original sin, with terms such as innatam vitii maculam, malitiae innatam 
similitudinem, ‘la tache originelle du péché’, ‘inherited stain of vice’, ‘the 
congenital likeness of wickedness’, ‘der angeborene Makel des Bésen’, and 
so on. The ópoiórns of Plutarch becomes ‘imitation’, and kakia ‘wicked- 
ness’. The text remained useful because it was made readily recognisable. 
The same Christian categories used in late antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages to perceive Greek ancestral fault find themselves reproduced in 
contemporary translations of Plutarch’s treatise. 
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That domestication of the principle described by Plutarch is reflected 
in the early modern construction of inherited guilt as a category of 
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scholarship. Grounding themselves largely on the understanding of 
Plutarch’s description in the De sera numinis vindicta, humanist scholars 
of the sixteenth century and their successors in the seventeenth century 
defined Greek ancestral fault as a doctrine, a dogma of the ancient pagan 
religion. The principle of Plutarch was read as an article of faith from the 
old wisdom of the Greeks, an element of belief, or opinio. It was used at 
once both to illuminate ancient texts, and to show their moral worth, their 
concrete utility. In the critical essays of early modern scholarship, and 
especially the prefaces and the notes accompanying the programmatic 
humanist editions of ancient texts, we can perceive this process at work — 
particularly in discussions concerning tragedy. The following brief notes 
will serve to illustrate the point. 

One of the earliest conceptualisations of ancestral fault as Christian 
moral wisdom can be found in the work of the great Wittenberg Hellenist 
and Reformer Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560) and his school. In his 1533 
Enarratio Operum et dierum Hesiodi, for instance, Melanchthon interprets 
line 284 of Hesiod's Works and Days as the expression of a doctrine similar 
to that of Hebrew corporate responsibility.” In that text Melanchthon 
reads the Hesiodic verse directly through the lenses of the Old Testament 
doctrine and presents the idea as an equivalent doctrine on which the 
Greeks wrote books. The representative example that is singled out is 
Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta, with the last sentence of the passage 
reproduced in note 23 a literal translation of the Plutarchean treatise. ^* 
This is the same Hesiodic verse that Plutarch himself and Pausanias 
(through Herodotus) cite to illustrate ancestral fault, and that is com- 
mented on as an example of progonikon hamartéma by the Plutarchean and 
Proclean scholion, which Melanchthon most probably did not know.” 

Another noteworthy example is found in Melanchthon’s commentary 
to Theognis. In his 1560 explicationes on Theognis 197—208, Melanchthon 
summarises his Latin digest of the poem by switching directly to 


? Melanchthon (1852: 214): Et eleganter dixit &yaupotépn yeveh posteritas, quae propemodum 
oblitteratur. Neque enim tantum sumitur supplicium de ipso, sed de ipsius etiam liberis; nam illi 
postea deterius habebunt. Sicut et Mose dicit, quod Deus sumat supplicium de his, qui mandata eius 
negligunt, in tertiam et quartam generationem. Graeci hac de re libros scripserunt. Et extat libellum 
Plutarchi de his, qui sero puniuntur a numine, et quaerit mirabiles rationes. Eius verba baec sunt: Plus 
est divina negotia considerare bomines existentes, quam de musicis disputare, qui non sunt musici, et de re 
militari, qui eius rei imperiti sunt. 

24 549€: TAdov yap éoT1 ToU Trepi uovcikóv &poUcous Kal rroAeuikóv. GoTpaTEUTOUS O10 yso0o1 TO 
TÒ eña Kai TE Saiyóvia TEGyYaTa SiacKoTEiv &vOpcorrous óvras, otov &réyvous TEXVITAV Bi&voiay 
&rró BdEns Kal UTrovolas KATH TO EiKOS HETIOVTAS. 

?5 The editio princeps of the scholia was published by Trincavelli in 1537; see Marzillo 2010: 77. 
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German: ‘Id est, die straffe erbt auff die kinder."^ The familiar biblical 
resonances of the German equivalent make the distant Greek poem a 
direct counterpart of the language used in sermons. In his commentary 
on 731-54, more significantly, the Wittenberg reformer presents what he 
calls the Querela de Providentia of the Theognidean text as the equivalent 
of a scholastic challenge to the justice of divine punishment, and his 
reference to the parallel position of “Epicureismus’ shows that he has 
Plutarch’s text in mind. Part of the evangelica solutio to the problem is to 
read it in light of biblical corporate punishment." The delay is a necessary 
tool for contrasting fides to experientia. The text of Theognis, in other 
words, understood through the explanations of Plutarch, sheds a useful 
light on the Textus of Exodus and Deuteronomy. More, Melanchthon 
later returns to the punishment of children for the crimes of their parents 
in the passage and reframes the problem in light of the dogma of original 
sin.? The principle of the poem is not a Greek error, but a universale. 
The stain of original sin is what is ultimately at work in the punishment 
of those who are apparently innocent, and the murders of the past and 
the massacres of the present are witnesses to the same truth. The real 
Judgment, the one that will separate the damned from the sinners through 
eternity, is the time when all will meet their due. The observations 
of Melanchthon, in other words, reproduce the same combination of 
generational retribution and eschatological punishment on which the text 
of Plutarch is based. 

We find similar traces of a sustained interest in the nature of Greek 
haereditarium piaculum in the work of Melanchthon’s followers. As 
Michael Lurje has shown at length in his book Die Suche nach der Schuld 
(2004), the Greek school of Melanchthon at Wittenberg abundantly 
used the ‘Erbschuld-Erklarungsprinzip’ to make sense of the notion of 
&péprnpa in Greek tragedy and adapt it to serve the purposes of Christian 
exhortation. Tragedy was seen by these scholars as an instrument of 


?6 1853: 90; cf. pp. 249-74. 


^" Melanchthon (1853: 136): Deus differt poenas, ut concedat spatium poenitentiae, alias haec natura non 
posset sustinere, si Deus statim effunderet iram in lapsos. Bene confirmandus est animus solutione istius 
argumenti. Textus dicit: Puniam in tertiam et quartam generationem. Est multo tristius. videre 
posteritatem opprimi poena, quam nos ipsos. 

28 Melanchthon (1853: 136): Gravior est poena in posteris. David hats wohl gefült. Universale est: Atrocia 
delicta puniuntur atrocibus poenis. Alterum etiam saepe fit, quod boni puniuntur, ut Socrates, Camillus, 
item multa millia innocentium infantum a Turca interfectorum etc. Respondeo: Totum genus humanum 
est mersum in peccatum originis, illi etiam babent peccatum, ita Ecclesia. Praeterea ira Dei irritatur 
peccatis generis humani, ideo venit Turca, ideo bibunt etiam innocentes ex hoc poculo, ut est in Hieremia; 
sed in altero iudicio fiet integra separatio et glorificatio Ecclesiae, et tota multitudo impiorum habebit 
aeternas poenas. 
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cathartic terror destined to paralyse men with the fear of sin and transgres- 
sions, and to lead them to accept redemption. The Reformed scholars of 
Wittenberg thought that the frightful representations of horror on stage 
could produce disgust for crime. The even more terrifying portraits of 
divine retribution falling on the tragic heroes were seen to induce a 
beneficent awe for the power of God’s vengeance. The role of delayed 
generational punishment in that regard was singled out. A few examples 
from editions of Sophocles can illustrate the point. In the preface to 
his Latin text of the Electra in his 1546 edition of Sophocles’ works, 
the Interpretatio tragoediarum Sophoclis ad utilitatem iuventutis, Vitus 
Winshemius, a student of Melanchthon, presented the theme of ancestral 
fault as one of the essential elements of tragedy, a pillar of its moral 
function.” For Winshemius, the myth of the play, its fabula, illustrates 
the doctrina of delayed generational punishment defined by Plutarch in the 
De sera numinis vindicta. The staging of ancestral fault, the horrible 
representation of its crimes and its punishments, is designed to provoke 
an atrocious fear of sin in the spectators. It is a common element of all 
tragedies, an essential expression of its moral function. Tragedy is made to 
show how long can be the chain of crimes and punishments that Satan is 
wont to weave for one single fault (ex uno delicto). In the tragic play, the 
guilty himself is punished with his children, but the penalty is carried on to 
his descendants, up to the third and fourth generations. The haereditarium 
piaculum of ancient drama, the recurrent crimes of the House of Atreus, 
are not only an illustration of original sin, but also a direct expression 
(hoc est quod verba ...) of the Old Testament corporate responsibility 
proclaimed by Moses in the Pentateuch. 

In the Argumentum to the Oedipus Rex, to take another example, 
Winshemius sees the principle of ancestral fault as the motor of the play’s 
action, the key to the understanding of the calamities that beset Oedipus 
in the narrative of the drama.?? This is, according to Lurje, one of the first 
modern usages of the story of Chrysippus' rape by Laius to understand the 
fate of Oedipus and his children in Greek tragedy, even if it is important to 
remember that this idea was clearly laid out in the argumentum to Euripi- 
des’ Phoenissae, which has clearly influenced both argumenta? In the same 
passage Winshemius cites two other tragic texts to illustrate the doctrina of 


2 Winshemius 1546: 57-8 (Argumentum to the Electra); the text is reproduced in Lurje 2004: 100. 

?? Winshemius 1546: 4 (Argumentum to the Oedipus Rex); the text is reproduced in Lurje 2004: 
99-100. 

3! Lurje 2004 : 99; 392. 
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delayed generational punishment he sees at work in the Oedipus Tyrannus: 
the ancestral curse of the Atridae from the Oresteia, and the punishment of 
Cresphontes’ sons in the play of Euripides. The principle of haereditarium 
piaculum can thus be shown to appear in all three tragedians. The various 
generational punishments of the different cursed families that we see on 
stage are so many exempla of a principle of ancient Greek theology and the 
moral function of tragedy as a genre. 

This ancestral fault of Greek tragedy is thus seen as a unified religious 
dogma. It is explicitly presented as the same doctrine which is also found 
in the De sera numinis vindicta of Plutarch. It reflects the teaching 
of Christian belief and its moral function, and it is a central element of 
interpretation to understand the logic of the dramatic action in individual 
plays. The reference to the analogy of Christian authorities, and of other 
Greek texts, creates the image of a familiar and clearly defined principle at 
work in the wisdom of the ancient plays. We find the same logic in the 
writings of many other scholars of the day. Georg Rattaler, for instance, 
another disciple of Melanchthon, sees the principle of ancestral fault at 
work as an element of moral education in the Oedipus Tyrannus, as he 
writes in the preface of his 1550 Sophoclis Ajax Flagellifer?" The same 
thought is repeated by Johannes Lalamantius in 1557 in his in the Argu- 
mentum to the Oedipus Rex of his Sophoclis tragoedias.” In the preface to 
his 1562 edition of Euripides’ Phoenissae, Gaspar Stiblinus, also a student of 
Melanchthon, writes that the horrible punishments staged by the play have 
the edifying role of showing us the nature of numinis vindicta, how it 
pursues the crimes of the fathers in libros & nepotes usque.** 

The example of the 'Erbschuld-Erklàrungsprinzip' in the sixteenth- 
century interpretations of the Oedipus Tyrannus shows the importance 
which ancestral fault had acquired so early on as a shared category of 
scholarship — in the reading of a text which famously does not even 
mention it? It is a good illustration of how involved the process of 
religious domestication was in the constitution of inherited guilt as a 
reading grid. Ancestral fault was of course all the more recognised and 
discussed in the interpretation of texts that actually mentioned it; a web of 
analogies and cross-references on the subject, transmitted in numerous 
editions and commentaries, was thus eventually constituted in early 
modern scholarship. In the scholarship of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the explicit usage of the material as a tool of moral and religious 


32 Rattaler 1550: 7-8; see Lurje 2004: 103. ? Lalamantius 1557: 102; Lurje 2004: 105. 
34 Stiblinus 1562: 125; cf. Lurje 2004: 100. 5 Lurje 2004: 99-101; 392; see pp. 346-7. 
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edification soon became outmoded and was eventually pushed to the 
background; but direct reference to the principle of Plutarch continued 
to be made and the different relevant passages to be seen as the particular 
expressions of one single belief of Greek antiquity, a belief which was 
consistently keyed into seemingly equivalent Christian texts and concepts. 

A few examples will better illustrate the point. In the commentary to 
Matthew 27:25 of his massive Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, the 
passage which has the Jews say to Pontius Pilate: Tò afua avtot èp’ uðs 
Kal &rl Tà Tékva fjuàv (‘Let his blood be on us and on our children!), 
Hugo Grotius presents the concept of ancestral fault as a mos vetus, and he 
adduces reference to other passages in the Hebrew Bible and ancient 
literature.) Grotius, as we will see below, devoted much thought to the 
question of punishment through generations in the different cultures of 
the world in his De iure belli ac pacis. Ezechiel Spanheim (1629—1710), to 
take another example, in his 1697 Callimachi hymni, epigrammata, et 
fragmenta, in a note to verse 122 of the third Hymn of Callimachus, where 
the wrath of Artemis is said to involve the destruction of the guilty together 
with their families, writes that the peccata of the unjust were not rarely 
punished in nepotibus etiam ac tertia generatione in ancient literature. That, 
according to him, is a belief that was expressed not only by the old 
tragedians, but also by many poets." He gives a number of references to 
tragic texts." Lodewijk Caspar Valckenaer (1715-85), finally, in his 1755 
edition of the Phoenissae of Euripides, and his 1768 edition of the 
Hippolytus, looks at the matter in more detail. In his note to verse 833 of 
the Hippolytus, in particular, he discusses the meaning of the words 
åumàakiaioi T&v Trápoi0Év tivos at some length. The scholia on the 
passage have: 


&pmAokioicr & otv: où Sr épóv åuápTNua Tiyopotyon, &AA& Sià 
topvikov: NB duirAakicior tañs &pérpriods Tóv Tpoyóvov: A Mos: 
ut) ià Tas ayuaptias THv d&pxalwv pou Tpoyovey éya a&vaKkouifouan, 
&voAapiB&vo, Toasty SuoTtuxiav: AB 


Valckenaer rightly corrects topvikév to tpoyovikév, which had been 
absurde mutatum, he says, and goes on to explain the meaning of progoni- 
kon hamartéma in the play with reference to the popular belief, the vulgaris 
opinio of antiquity, in the punishment of descendants for the maiorum 
facinora? He gives a number of references from a variety of different 


36 Grotius 1641 ad Matt. 25.27. 37 Spanheim 1697: 265. 
38 E.g. Aesch. Sept. 749; Ag. 581. 
3 Valckenaer 1768 ad vv. 826ff.; cf. Valckenaer 1755 (re-ed. 1824) ad vv. 941ff. 
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authors, referring to cases both of human and of divine punishment. 
A citation from Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta closes the passage: 
the Euripides fragment Tà r&v TeKdvTwv opdAUAT eis TOUS Exydvous oÍ 
0:01 rpérrovuciv.^? Valckenaer, it can be worth noting, was a teacher of 
Wyttenbach, and one of the inspirations for edition of the De sera 
numinis vindicta." Discussions of this kind, in tandem with coundess 
others, reproduced and consolidated the category of inherited guilt in 
the apparatus of scholarship. Inherited guilt remained seen as the 
principle of Plutarch through and through, and it continued to be 
recognisable in terms of the relevant Christian material. In the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries the similar notes and links of reference 
that have accompanied the immense number of prefaces and commen- 
taries to the texts of Hesiod, Solon, and Herodotus, oratory, Plato, 
tragedy, and, of course, the De sera numinis vindicta have reproduced 
the exact same logic. 

In all of these notes, as well as in the prefaces and notes of many other 
editions over the last five centuries, and up to the present day, we can see 
the category of inherited guilt taking shape. It was being confirmed as a 
web of references linking together different passages, and ultimately uni- 
fied under the umbrella of a single doctrine: the generational punishment 
defined by Plutarch. Inherited guilt was conceptualised as a dogma of the 
religion of antiquity that could be referenced by citation, like a passage of 
the Bible linked to the other relevant passages of the Canon by the 
appropriate quotes. This reception of ancestral fault as a core doctrine of 
ancient religion was initially predicated on its usefulness for Christian 
moral exhortation. It made ancient literature speak a universal truth 
compatible with Christian teaching, and useful in deterring men from 
sin by striking the fear of God in the readers of ancient texts. Based on the 
doctrine defined by Plutarch, it was seen in other genres of ancient 
literature, especially in tragedy, and made to play the same role of moral 
exhortation that had been conferred on the De sera numinis vindicta by its 
many Christian editors. It thus ended up taking the function for modern 
Christianity that Celsus had originally defended for it, and that Origen 
violently refused in the third century. The innocuous cf. of contemporary 
editions is in many ways the direct heir of this now largely forgotten 
ideological programme. 


4° Plut. De sera numinis vindicta 21; TrGF 980; see p. 42. 
*' Wyttenbach 1820-1, vol. xit, Preface. 
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The eminent classical scholar Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), as mentioned 
above, used Greek ancestral fault as a theological referent in the interpret- 
ation of Scripture. Many of the notes on ancestral fault from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries which we saw earlier refer to the Latin 
translations of two Euripides fragments collected by Grotius in his editions 
of the Florilegium of Stobaeus (1623) and of the fragments of Greek tragedy 
and comedy (1626) respectively." First, in his edition of the poetic 
fragments found in Stobaeus, Grotius translates the fragment from the 
Alcmaeon xà T&v TekÓvrow as uerépyeroa Beds | máoparta as commissa 
quae sunt in parentes, haec Deus persequitur ultor.? As Valckenaer remarks 
about this translation in the note to verse 833 of his Hippolytus: vera quidem 
ista sunt; sed Graecis significantur, ab ipsis parentibus commissa, quae Deus 
ultor in liberis persequitur.* Three years after the edition of Stobaeus, 
however, Grotius again translated what he seems to have thought was 
the same fragment of Euripides, but modifying the text this time in 
reference to a comparable fragment from the De sera numinis vindicta. 
There he renders what he now gives as Tà r&v TekÓvro opdAUAT’ eis TOUS 
| &yóvous oi 8:01 Tpérrovorv, the text which has remained the accepted 
reading of the Plutarch passage, as in posterorum capita mos Dis vertere 
culpas parentum.** 

These translations were written during the time of Grotius' captivity in 
castle Loevestein.*” As Grotius himself said in a letter of this period to his 
friend G. J. Vossius, they were designed to prepare the way for his work of 
political philosophy; the classical scholarship and the political philosophy 
of the great humanist scholar are as intricately intertwined as Canon Law 
with scriptural sources. The ambivalence shown by Grotius in his transla- 
tion of Greek ancestral fault in the two respective editions is a result of his 
intense reflection on the question at this time. Nowhere is this clearer than 
in the actual magnum opus of political philosophy which also came out of 
the Loevestein captivity: the De iure belli ac pacis, published in Paris in 
1625, precisely between the translations of Stobaeus (1623) and of the 
dramatic fragments (1626).*8 


** These texts are referenced by Valckenaer, for instance; see p. 95. 


8 Grotius 1623; Grotius 1626: 422; now Eur. F 82 Kannicht. 

44 Valckenaer 1768 ad loc. 5 Now F 980 Kannicht see p. 42. 

46 Grotius 1626: 422. 47 On the captivity of Grotius in Loevestein, see e.g. Rademaker 1972. 
48 Tuck 2005: ix-xxxvii. 
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The De iure belli ac pacis, the masterpiece of natural-law theory at the 
basis of many central aspects of modern political theory, a text usually 
presented as a founding document of international law, makes ample use 
of the De sera numinis vindicta in its discussion of punishment.*? The 
treatise of Plutarch played an important role in shaping Grotius’ thought 
about responsibility, free will, and determinism.”° As we will see, the great 
Delft humanist took an altogether different course from that of his prede- 
cessors in the domestication of Greek ancestral fault for the modern age, 
moving far beyond the simple collection of sources and their usage as 
exhortation for pious conduct — and mostly against it. Grotius brought 
the Greek material squarely in contact with the building of his new project 
for modern society.” Assessing it with all the tools of scholarship then 
available, but also with the rudiments of the comparative ethnography 
pioneered by his generation, and especially the category of the radically 
unique, independent, and free self that was then being shaped by contem- 
porary political philosophy (notably his own), he explicitly laid out in his 
influential monument of natural law what was at stake in modern Chris- 
tian Europe’s confrontation with the principle of Plutarch. The end result 
was to trace the way for the Christian liberal understanding of Greek 
ancestral fault: the ancient pagan material became unacceptable. 

The discussion of Grotius opens the second phase of the early modern 
reception of Greek ancestral fault. The Christianising reading of the 
Greek principle remained unchallenged, and it continued to be perceived 
as a dogma along the lines of Hebrew corporate responsibility and original 
sin. But, together with the rejection of corporate responsibility and 
original sin from the political and civil spheres of modernity, the ancestral 
fault of Greek literature was morally delegitimised and exposed as an 
unjust encroachment upon individual liberty.” In the radical secularist 
position of Grotius, especially in the first edition of the De iure belli ac 
pacis, the rigid separation between divine and human law — a clear break 
with the Thomist tradition — is a requisite for the constitution of an 
independent human sphere of rational, universal justice: natural law.?* 


4 On the important role of Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta in Grotius treatise, see the index to 


Barbeyrac’s text in volume nı of Tuck’s 2005 edition. 

See pp. 101-5. 

Cf. the famous evaluation of Rousseau on Grotius and Hobbes: "The truth is that their principles are 
exactly the same: they only differ in their expression. They also differ in their method. Hobbes relies 
on sophisms, and Grotius on the poets; all the rest is the same.’ Tuck 2005: xvi. 

See p. 80. 5 See A. Schubert 2002. 

See Tuck 1979; Lagrée 1991: 19742; Stumpf 2006: 101-61. 
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The individual of Grotius is a fundamentally free subject of personal, 
inner will.? The explicit rejection of Greek ancestral fault from the realm 
of natural law, as we will see, is a direct expression of the contradictions 
which now existed between the Plutarchean tradition and the ‘naturally’ 
autonomous agent of the modern self then taking shape as a central 
category of reflection. The position of the De sera numinis vindicta could 
be safely relegated to the realm of divine action and the intricacies of 
theological considerations, but it had no more place in human justice. In 
attacking the ancestral fault of the De sera numinis vindicta, the Arminian 
Grotius was aiming at the orthodox Calvinist position on determinism, 
grace, and original sin.’ The De iure belli ac pacis perfectly illustrates the 
profound unease that was to characterise later modern and contemporary 
readings of Greek ancestral fault. It shows how incompatible the notion of 
intergenerational responsibility had become with the Western conception 
of the self as a free, autonomous individual accountable only to his own 
personal will. That it shows this in a text that actually played a funda- 
mental role in shaping the category of the modern self only adds to the 
interest of the question. 

In the De iure belli ac pacis, the Dutch scholar attempts to define the 
natural law governing the rightful use of violence of states against their 
subjects, and of states against other states. The legal codes and juridical 
ideas of countless peoples are compared for their points of agreement or 
disagreement on the various questions at hand.’ The Bible and Roman 
Law occupy centre stage, but Greek and Latin literature constitute the core 
of the authorities adduced by Grotius? The classical scholarship of 
Grotius was not some idle pastime of leisure, or the side-interest of an 
obsolete humanist tradition, as it is still sometimes made out to be in the 
contemporary research of political historians. Classical scholarship was an 
integral part of Grotius’ juridical, political, and theological project.°° The 
citations of Greek and Latin literature that truffle almost every single line 
of the De iure belli ac pacis play the same role for Grotius that scriptural 
and Patristic sources played in the Concordantia Discordantium Canonum 
and the Summa Theologiae. The rhetoric of the new universal code of law 
devised by Grotius is grounded first and foremost in the authority of 
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classical literature. Euripides and Plutarch, Proclus, Virgil, and Tacitus are 
cited there with the kind of weight which used to be reserved for August- 
ine.” Classical texts could be used in this way to defend and justify any 
position. They were set up before biblical sources, and also against each 
other. This is the context in which Grotius made use of the De sera 
numinis vindicta. 

Ancestral fault is discussed in chapter 21 of Book 2: De poenarum 
communicatione. This chapter is concerned with the transmission of pun- 
ishment within groups and over time. It devotes important passages to the 
definition of ancestral crimes, and the applicability of punishment through 
generations in a just juridical system. These passages are based in large part 
on Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta. Chapter 21 is divided into twenty 
sections covering a number of questions concerning the transmission 
of punishment. These chapters are themselves divided into two parts. 
The first part looks at how punishment (poena) can be meted out as a 
consequence of participation in guilt (cu/pa).° The second, in turn, looks 
at the question of whether punishment can be communicated when guilt is 
not communicated.® In the first part, Grotius is interested in determining 
the extent of the individual's responsibility for the actions of the grou 
(communitas), and of the group for the actions of the individual."* 
How can the guilt of the group be communicated to the actions of the 
individual who has not himself committed any delictum, or the guilt of the 
individual transferred to the whole of the group to which he belongs? How 
far does the responsibility for the actions of one member of the group, or 
of its ruler, extend to the rest of the community? This responsibility, in 
the thought of Grotius, can only be transmitted through ‘penal desert 
(meritum poenae). Like the familiar Thomist distinction between sins 
of commission and sins of omission, mentioned in the last chapter, it 
must involve a personal choice, either to act (factum), or not to act 
(omissio). The actions of one element of the community will only involve 
the responsibility of: 


those who command a vicious act, they who give the consent which is 
requisite, they who assist, who receive the things, or in any other way 
participate in the crime itself, they who give their counsel towards it, who 
praise it, who assent to it; those who being bound by their special rights to 
forbid it, do not forbid it; or being bound by similar rights to give aid to the 
person who suffers wrong, do not do so; those who do not dissuade when 
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they ought to dissuade; who keep silence with regard to a fact which they 
were bound by some right to make known; all these may be punished if 
there be in them such malice as suffices for penal desert, according to what 
has already been said. (De iure belli ac pacis, Lib. 2, Cap. 21.1. Trans. 
Whewell) 


Similarly, the ruler will only share in the responsibility of his subjects 
through ‘allowing’ (patientia), or ‘receiving’ (receptus).°° Patientia, if he lets 
some crime happen which he could have prevented, and receptus, if by 
unjustly harbouring a fugitive he should become a participant himself 
before the eyes of another state. The section contains a lengthy discussion 
of the rights of supplication, extradition, and asylum, which, it is interest- 
ing to note, Grotius published when he was in exile himself.°° 

The entire argument of Grotius, here as elsewhere, rests on the accu- 
mulation of exempla from Hebrew Scripture, but mostly from classical 
antiquity. This usage of successive embedded exempla is reminiscent of 
Plutarch, and characteristic of contemporary humanist discourse. Here is a 
typical specimen: 


About this sentence of Hesiod: ‘the entire city is often punished for one bad 
man (Works and Days 240) , Proclus rightly says: 'as having had it in their 
power to prevent him, and not having done so (Schol. vet. in Op. et Dies 
240)’. So in the army of the Greeks, when ... (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.2. Trans. 
Whewell) 


The comment on line 240 of the Works and Days comes from the scholia 
of Hesiod, which mostly transmit material from the lost commentary of 
Proclus on Hesiod’s poem (Grotius was one of the earliest systematic 
collectors of ancient fragments). This commentary, as mentioned in 
the previous chapter, was itself a large-scale ‘rewriting’ of Plutarch’s earlier 
commentary on the same poem, a work which is now also lost. But the 
influence of Plutarch on the argument of the passage is much more direct 
than this. Plutarch is cited more frequently than any other single author in 
chapter 21, and the De sera numinis vindicta plays a more essential role 
there than any other work. It appears in the central argument of both 
halves of the chapter.^ In both places, it serves to frame the argument. 
The material of Plutarch on ancestral fault is domesticated for its exem- 
plary value, and as a clear example of the mechanisms of divine law; but in 
the human realm it is rejected as contrary to natural law. The ideas of 
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Greek ancestral fault are explicitly foreignised in the treatise of Grotius, 
and the principle of ancestral fault defined in the De sera numinis vindicta 
is thoroughly reinterpreted in the process, as we will now see. 

At the end of the first section of chapter 21, Grotius discusses the 
extension of the group's responsibility in time: 


This important question occurs, whether punishment may always (semper) 
be exacted for the deeds of the corporation (universitas). So long as the 
corporation continues, it will seem that it can, because the same body 
(corpus) remains, though preserved by a succession of different particles, 
as we have shown elsewhere. (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.8. Trans. Whewell) 


The corporation forms a single body over time, a corpus: a single continuous 
life of successive moments. The image of the human group as a co- 
responsible corpus is found in Aristotle, Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas 
already, but not the idea of the extended life as succession of moments.^? 
Grotius’ highly influential description of the corporation’s continuity in 
time as the sequence of different moments of the same life is probably taken 
directly from Plutarch (and possibly also Proclus, whose work he knew 
well). Contrary to Plutarch, however, and to Thomas Aquinas, Grotius 
refuses to admit a continuity of group responsibility through time. The 
corporation can own treasury and the like, he says, and such things can 
remain liable for the duration of the corporation’s existence; but the group 
is composed first and foremost of free individual members. They are 
imputable only for their own actions. The possessions of such members, 
and their lives, cannot be submitted to the punishment of actions 
committed by preceding generations of the group. For Grotius, there 
is no justifiable vindicta sine culpa, sed tamen non sine causa. Personal 
responsibility is the only just cause of human punishment. Culpa is a 
function of meritum, and meritum is a result of choice: factum, or omissio. 
Without this choice, the reflection of man’s conscience before God, respon- 
sibility cannot exist; punishment of the corporation over generations is thus 
necessarily unjust and contrary to natural law. From the moment when the 
individual members of the group who bear responsibility as individuals have 
passed away, all meritum of punishment for the group has disappeared. 
The principle of inherited guilt cannot be rightly applied in human 
justice, then. It does not belong to natural law.”° A series of examples from 
the De sera numinis vindicta follows, in which Grotius explicitly marks his 
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distance from Plutarch on the question. Following the speech of Timon, 
the destructions wrought by Alexander on the Persian Empire as punish- 
ment for the exactions of the Median Wars five generations earlier are 
unequivocally condemned.” Grotius musters the testimony of Curtius and 
Arrian, who he (wrongly) says also condemned the injustice of Alexander's 
actions in destroying the Branchidae and burning down Persepolis; but 
what he is really seeking with this misquotation from two historians is a 
countering of Plutarch's position, which attempts to place this event in the 
realm of mythos. The following example is also taken from Plutarch's De 
sera numinis vindicta, again without mention of the quotation. This 
exemplum is turned in derision: 


Everyone sees the absurdity of Agathocles’ answer to the complaints of the 
Ithacans, of damage done by the Sicilians; that the Sicilians had received 
more damage from Ulysses. (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.8. Trans. Whewell) 


The next line continues the confrontation with Plutarch, this time citing 
him explicitly, but from a different work, the De malignitate Herodoti. It 
furthers the rejection of ancestral fault by turning Plutarch against 
Plutarch: 


And Plutarch, in his book against Herodotus, says that it is very unlikely 
that the Corinthians should have wished to avenge an injury received from 
the Samians after three generations. (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.8. Trans. Whewell) 


A following remark adds that the continuity of honours carried by des- 
cendants for the merits of their ancestors is no justification for punishment 
over generations, ‘for benefits are of such nature, by their matter, that they 
may be bestowed upon any without injury, but punishments are not’. This 
is first and foremost a defence of contemporary noble privilege and 
hereditary honour, of course, but it is also another salvo in Grotius’ attack 
against the ancestral fault of Plutarch, who begins his apology of the 
principle in chapter 13 of the De sera numinis vindicta with an explicit 
comparison between the transmission of punishment over generations and 
the transmission of hereditary honour. 

The transmission of responsibility to the group is strictly limited to the 
meritum of choice by Grotius, and the possibility of its continuity over 
generations strongly denied. The first half of the chapter defines common 
responsibility for punishment in strictly individualistic terms. It posits a 
radical break between the continuity of the group in time and the personal 
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nature of culpa. The terms of the debate are framed in reference to 
Plutarch, and against him. The justice of ancestral fault in human law is 
strictly refused. As Grotius says at the end of the section, the discussion of 
Plutarch must be judged to be incompatible with natural law: 


Nor is the defense of this or such cases satisfactory, which we find in 
Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta. For the justice administered by God 
is one thing, that by men, another, as we shall show hereafter. (Lib. 2, Cap. 
21.8. Trans. Whewell) 


Grotius continues the same thought in the second section, where he 
discusses the possibility of transmitted punishment without transmitted 
guilt. There he looks at transmission through kinship rather than trans- 
mission through polity. This section starts with precisions concerning the 
nature of delictual intentionality, and it ends with a look at the heredity of 
debts. But the core of the passage is taken by three sections in the middle. 
In paragraphs 12, 13, and 14, Grotius considers the biblical and classical 
traditions concerning the transmission of punishment over generations, 
and he interprets ancestral fault through the distinction between human 
and divine law, as he hinted at the end of the first section. In human law, 
just as the extension of responsibility to the group without desert is judged 
to be utterly unjust, so the extension of punishment through generations 
without extension of responsibility is deemed to be opposed to natural law: 


Having premised these distinctions, we say that no one innocent of delict 
can be punished for the delict of another. But the true reason of this, is not 
that which is given by the jurisconsult Paulus, that punishment is instituted 
for the amendment of men: for it would seem that an example may be made 
even extraneously to a man’s own person, in a person whose welfare affects 
him, as we shall soon have to show; but because liability to punishment 
arises from desert: and desert is a personal quality, since it must have its 
origin in the will, than which nothing is more peculiarly ours: it is, as we 
may say, entirely free (adte§ovonov). (Lib. 2, Cap. 21. 12. Trans. Whewell)”* 


There can be no punishment in human law that does not involve the free 
will of the individual, he says, using the same language that he had already 
coined in the De iure praedae. This is one of the famous passages for which 
Grotius is recognised as one of the conceptual fathers of the modern free 
self as an individual moral agent.” Every justification of ancestral fault in 
human terms is to be condemned. This excludes hereditary slavery, it must 
be noted, which does not involve punishment, but dominion."* Neither 
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the virtues nor the vices of parents can be imputed to their children, 
declares Grotius with the authority of Patristic and classical sources." He 
gathers there a gallery of Christian, Jewish, and classical authors who 
condemn the Greek custom of extending punishment to the offspring of 
the guilty, often distorting their thought in the process. He writes, for 
instance: 


The same custom is blamed also by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who shows 
that the reason sometimes given is fallacious, that the children will probably 
be like their parents; since that is uncertain, and an uncertain fear ought not 
to cause anyone's death. (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.13. Trans. Whewell) 


In the passage quoted by Grotius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus does not 
condemn the practice he reports, however, he simply mentions it, as 
Barbeyrac notes in his edition." In misquoting his source this time, 
Grotius is here, again, seeking the justification of ancestral fault by 
Plutarch: his discussion of criminal atavism in chapters 19 and 20 of the 
De sera numinis vindicta. Repeating his point again in different terms, 
Grotius reaffirms that there is no place for the principle of Plutarch in the 
logic of natural law. 

This opposition to ancestral fault in human law, however, is not 
presented as a disagreement with Plutarch, whose text is behind many 
counter-examples, but rarely mentioned explicitly in disagreement. The De 
sera numinis vindicta is in fact cited only once with disapproval.” And 
even there, the text of Plutarch and the Greek experience of the question in 
general are shown to agree with the position of Grotius. The comparative 
consensus of peoples attests to the unequivocal statement of natural law: 
children cannot be punished for the faults of their ascendants. This is a law 
that pious kings have observed, “even in regard to their open enemies’, and 
which has been followed by Hebrews, Egyptians, Romans, and Greeks, as 
Grotius shows with a myriad citations (which are, again, often distorted for 
the purpose).”* Human laws that put children to death for the offences of 
their fathers are unjust, as are those that similarly punish the relatives of the 
criminal. The codes of the Medes and the Persians, as described by 
Curtius and Ammianus Marcellinus, are singled out as examples of such 
unjust institutions. "? 
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The Greek material, on the other hand, belongs to the just codes that 
must be recuperated. The authority of the revered De sera numinis vindicta 
cannot be entirely rejected by Grotius. The justification of ancestral fault 
by Plutarch is consequently reconciled with justice. It simply does not 
belong to human law, argues Grotius. It is in the realm of divine law that 
Grotius relocates the authority of the De sera numinis vindicta. In para- 
graph 14 Grotius looks at the traditions concerning divine wrath through 
generations: 


God indeed, in the law which he gave the Hebrews, threatens that he will 
visit the impiety of the fathers upon their posterity. (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.14. 
Trans. Whewell) 


He explains this threat of God from Exodus and Deuteronomy through 
the right of dominion (ius dominii), not the right of punishment (us 
poenae): 


But God has the most plenary right of dominion, as over our goods, so over 
our lives, as his gift; which he may take away from any one, whenever he 
will, and without any cause. If therefore, he takes away, by an untimely and 
violent death, the children of Achan, Saul, Jeroboam, Achab, he uses 


towards them his right of dominion, not of punishment. (Lib. 2, Cap. 
21.14. Trans. Whewell) 


Grotius is following Aquinas in this discussion of divine law. In the same 
way as the slaughter of an animal is not a function of a right of punish- 
ment, but of a right of dominion of men over beasts, as he said in chapter 
I1, Grotius asserts that God has full, unlimited dominion over our lives and 
our goods, at his will. It is the nature of dominion that determines the 
nature of justice. The nature of God's retributive actions cannot be 
measured in reference to human law. As Grotius will repeat later on in 
the second section: 


But this fact on the part of God is not to be imitated by men; nor is the 
reason alike: because, as we have said, God has a right over men's lives 
without regarding their faults: but men have such a right only on the 
ground of a graver fault, and one which belongs especially to the person. 


(Lib. 2, Cap. 21.18. Trans. Whewell) 


God threatens punishment over the third or fourth generations, he 
P g 

observes, but never further." This is because his wrath is aimed at the 

parents. When he destroys the children of Achan, Saul, or others, it is not 
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because of any shared responsibility, or because of a transmission of 
punishment, but in order to strike at the heart of the still-living grandpar- 
ents and great-grandparents who have committed the crime. 


It is certain that then they are punished by such a spectacle; for that is more 
grievous to them than what they themselves suffer, as Chrysostom says, 
with whom Plutarch agrees: ‘that no punishment is more galling than to see 
one’s progeny suffer on one's own account ...’ (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.14. Trans. 


Whewell) 


In matters of divine law, Plutarch is shown to agree with John 
Chrysostom. Plutarch also appears in the background of another section, 
where Grotius argues that the New Covenant given to men by God 
contains no announcement of a divine wrath coursing through gener- 
ations. As was foreshadowed by the oblique prophecies of Ezekiel 18, says 
Grotius, which announces the end of corporate responsibility through 
generations, 


The punishments which await the wicked after the end of this life are 
declared more clearly in the New Testament; therefore in that law there is 
no threatening of punishment which goes beyond the persons of the 
offenders: to which especially, though less openly, as the manner of the 
prophets is, that prophecy of Ezekiel looks. (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.14. Trans. 
Whewell) 


Ancestral fault is not only circumscribed to divine law, but it is relegated to 
the revelation that predates the announcement of the New Covenant. The 
New Dispensation has replaced the wrath of God with the fear of Hell, 
which involves individual choice more clearly than the preceding law. In 
the structure of the argument, the oblique prophecy of Ezekiel and the 
eschatological punishment announced by the New Testament closely 
mirror the function of the myth of Thespesios in Plutarch’s De sera 
numinis vindicta. 

Plutarch appears more explicitly in another passage to further ground 
the principle of ancestral fault in the realm of divine law. Grotius declares 
that God visits his wrath over generations only for particularly grave 
offences against his honour." Only the gravest of affronts against him 
can provoke divine anger over the second or third generation: crimes of 
false worship, perjury, and sacrilege. The Greek principle of ancestral fault, 
which Grotius is at pains to dissociate from natural law throughout chapter 
21, is in fact concerned with this aspect of divine law, and it finds itself in 
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full agreement with divine justice. “Nor did the Greeks judge otherwise’, 
says Grotius, ‘for the crimes which were supposed to entail a curse on 
posterity, which they themselves called &yn, are all of this kind.’ A series of 
examples follows, from Aelian, Strabo, and Gellius. And the entire treatise 
of Plutarch is called to witness: ‘on which question Plutarch learnedly 
elaborates, in his book De sera numinis vindicta. The De sera numinis 
vindicta, together with the wider Greek testimony on the question, is 
dissociated from the realm of human law but appropriated for the under- 
standing of divine law. It is read through the categories of personal merit 
on the one hand, and biblical wrath on the other. In the process of both 
operations, it is profoundly modified for modern perception. 

Plutarch agrees with John Chrysostom in seeing divine wrath as poten- 
tially aiming at descendants, as we have seen. He also agrees with Ezekiel 18 
in saying that God does not always punish the descendants of those guilty 
of great crimes against him: 


Moreover, though God has threatened this, he does not always use this 
power, especially if the children turn out eminently virtuous, as it is possible 
to see in Ezekiel 18, and as Plutarch proves with a number of examples in 
the location cited. (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.14. Trans. Whewell) 


Plutarch further agrees later on with a scriptor christianus, who asserts that 
just as a father can be punished through the suffering of his children, a 
ruler can be punished by God through the suffering of his people, 
according to the right of divine dominion: 


‘It is’, as the same writer says, ‘as if one who has sinned with his hands were 
punished through strokes on his back: as Plutarch says, it is no otherwise 
than when a physician cauterizes the thumb to cure the hip. Why men may 
not lawfully do the same, we have already said.’ (Lib. 2, Cap. 21.14. Trans. 
Whewell) 


This too is taken directly out of Plutarch. In chapter 21 of the De iure belli 
ac pacis Book 2, the treatise of Plutarch is read as a witness of divine law, 
and as such it can continue to be used as a source of theological authority. 
But it is entirely separated from the realm of human justice. And this is 
what Grotius is aiming for in his treatise. 

The Greek principle of ancestral fault codified by Plutarch in the De sera 
numinis vindicta is fully exploited by Grotius in his long discussion of 
collective responsibility. More than that, it provides the essential frame- 
work against which Grotius builds his position and defines the shape of 
natural law on the question. The direct line that goes from The Hague to 
Nuremberg to Grotius on the history of collective responsibility in 
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international law is universally recognised. A case should be made for 
pushing back this line fifteen centuries earlier to include Plutarch and 
other ancient and medieval predecessors. Through Proclus, Aquinas, and 
Grotius, the continuous Plutarchean tradition gives an example of a direct 
line of ancient influence on one of the fundamental modern formulations 
of collective guilt. To understand such continuing ancient influence on 
later thought is an important goal, if we are to consider more fully the 
genesis, the variety, and the richness of the Western heritage on the 
question. Grotius the editor of ancient texts and Grotius the moral 
philosopher are complementary personae of the same thinker.” In looking 
at the tradition of earlier classical scholarship, we are sometimes reminded 
not only that it was heavily imbricated in the debates of modernity, but 
that it has remained involved through and through in contributing to 
define what modernity came to look like. The material of Greek ancestral 
fault has not only played a major role in successive conceptualisations of 
the Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant doctrines of corporate responsi- 
bility and original sin but has also been involved in actually shaping one of 
the most influential challenges to their juridical and political authority in 
modern times. 

This, however, is of course not the direct concern of the present project. 
What we are seeking here is a better understanding of the layers of Christian 
interpretation accumulated over the modern perception of Greek ancestral 
fault. Grotius’ usage of the De sera numinis vindicta for his definition of 
collective responsibility is for us a tremendously useful witness of the stakes 
and the debates at work in the confrontation of modernity with Greek 
ancestral fault at the dawn of the liberal age. It sheds explicit light on many 
arguments that have since become implicit categories and presuppositions 
of perception and scholarship. It must be unpacked. 

First, the principle of ancestral fault described by Plutarch is interpreted 
through the rigid distinction between human and divine law which 
Grotius the political theologian sets up in his work. It is domesticated 
for divine law and foreignised from just human law. Grotius co-opts the 
authority of Plutarch, his exempla, and his thoughts, to define the nature 
of divine wrath over generations. The De sera numinis vindicta is read once 
more through Hebrew corporate responsibility: Deuteronomy, Exodus 
and especially Ezekiel 18. It continues to be read as a document of 
Christian theology, but a theology strictly limited to the transcendent 
realm of divine action.** In human society there is no ancestral fault, no 
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transmitted guilt, no logic of delayed punishment, just the absolute 
dominion of God over men, and his right to strike at sinners through 
their immediate descendants, as well as at impious kings through their 
peoples. There is not a hint of a taint or a form of pollution being 
inherited. The ideas described by Plutarch involve no responsibility for 
Grotius. Greek ancestral fault is kept entirely distinct from original sin by 
the Arminian theologian. Ancestral fault is a ius divinum which exists 
outside the logic of human action, and outside human understanding. 
God’s intervention in history is a function of his transcendent will. It is not 
an element of regular, mechanistic nature. The Greek and the Hebrew 
traditions are seen as two reflections of this same divine law. By being 
relegated to the realm of a strictly isolated theology, the Greek principle of 
ancestral fault is in fact separated from any application in concrete human 
experience. For the liberal Grotius, it cannot serve as an instrument of 
morals, as it had for Melanchthon, and as it would continue to do in more 
conservative religious editions of the De sera numinis vindicta up to the 
twentieth century. 

The rigid division between human and divine law operated by Grotius 
is essential for his project — the definition of a concrete mode of action in 
the just possession of violence. By outlining and circumscribing the realm 
of transcendent divine law, he aims to isolate the realm of immanent, 
natural law; the space of human justice in the world, a space which exists 
on its own terms. In the space of natural law, meritum is the sole 
condition of responsibility, and it involves the personal choice of inner 
conscience. Meritum is a function of will, which is what belongs most 
entirely to each person as a separate individual, and which is absolutely free 
(atite€ovoiov).*° From the guilt of sin involving a state of transgression 
integral to the fibre of human existence defined in Aquinas, we move to 
the guilt of conscience located in the personal space of individual will. The 
inner conscience of the modern self becomes the rule of human justice. 
Contrary to the Summa Theologiae, there is no place in this picture for 
intergenerational retribution. It is accordingly rejected among the unjust 
laws of men, which Grotius condemns in his work as counter-examples of 
natural law. 

The step which goes from this rejection of ancestral fault from the 
human sphere to its qualification as primitive alterity in later scholarship is 
a short one, as we will soon see. The work of Grotius stands at a crossroads 
for our topic. His foreignisation of ancestral fault is a fascinatingly explicit 
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expression of the clash between the modern self and Greek ideas on 
ancestral crimes. In the eyes of the Dutch humanist, Greece remains the 
reference through, and especially against which the modern West must 
define itself. Written at the threshold of the Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, the De iure belli ac pacis still looks at the Greek material, and 
particularly at Plutarch, as a source of authority which must be confronted 
as well as accommodated to contemporary discourse. This is what the text 
of Grotius does with the De sera numinis vindicta. 

The foreignisation of ancestral fault in the De iure belli ac pacis derives 
in large part from considerations of relative cultural value. The material 
of Plutarch is shown to be unjust by confrontation with the opinions of 
other Greeks, and of other peoples. We have to remember that the theory 
of natural law expounded by Grotius and his circle was based through 
and through on the considerations of systematic, large-scale cultural 
comparatism.*” The ius naturale being immanent to the universe, and 
originally given in the same measure to all men, it led the scholars who 
preoccupied themselves with its definition to develop a resolutely compara- 
tive approach to the study of world institutions. Long before Fontenelle or 
Lafitau, the theorists of natural law systematically compared the fables and 
the customs of the Greeks with the cultures of the ‘savages’ encountered by 
European imperialism throughout the globe to uncover the seams of 
natural theology.*® The ancient and foreign cultures of the world had to 
be described and compared to uncover their universal characteristics, and 
be submitted to the criticism of recta ratio to uncover their worth. The 
early comparatists produced the first systematic paradigms of universal 
cultural comparatism since the time of the Alexandrian Library. The 
dominant method of scholarship was one of systematic compilation of 
knowledge, exhaustive accumulations of all things similar around set 
themes in great, encyclopaedic classifications of the world. Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman texts, constituted the filter through which all the other records 
were read, and also the core of the collected material. The confrontation of 
Jewish and classical texts provided the essential basis for the uncovering of 
natural law. It also led to the relativisation of their value. 

Used as the measure of Europe's foreign alterities, classical culture came 
to be read through these distant cultures, and in time it came to appear 


57 See Rademaker 1981: 306—9; Rubies 1991; Wickenden 1993: 142—61; P. Burke 2005; J. Assmann 2005; 
Tuck 2005: xxviii-xxix. 
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more and more foreign itself in the process. The elements of the classical 
institutions which were studied and did not correspond to the recta ratio of 
the scholar were all the more easily condemned. This is an important 
aspect of the context in which the ancestral fault of the De sera numinis 
vindicta was foreignised by Grotius in the De iure belli ac pacis. Set on the 
same rhetorical footing as other contradictory Greek texts, as well as of 
further contradictory material from many other cultural horizons assem- 
bled by Grotius in his enterprise, the discussion of Plutarch could only be 
judged through its conformity to the just consensus gentium determined 
by recta ratio. It failed on both counts. The comparative scholarship of 
seventeenth-century humanism played a large role in the rise of the 
cultural relativism that led to the loss of classical prestige, and eventually 
to the defeat of the Anciens. This is an important aspect of the radical 
dissociation of ancestral fault from modernity. It is a process which we can 
see even more clearly in another product of seventeenth-century Dutch 
humanism. 


Lomeier 


The Epimenides, sive de veterum gentilium lustrationibus syntagma, of Jan 
Lomeier (1636—99) was published in Zutphen in 1681 (posthumous second 
edition 1700). Printed in the same year as Richard Simon’s Comparaison 
des Cérémonies des Juifs & de la discipline de l'Église, avec un discours 
touchant les différentes Messes, ou Liturgies qui sont en usage dans tout le 
monde, and four years before Spencer's last tome of De legibus Hebraeorum 
ritualibus (1683—5), it was dealing with red hot issues of the day.’ Writing 
from the side of the orthodox Calvinist tradition of seventeenth-century 
Holland, and against the positions of Grotius and the natural-law theorists, 
Jan Lomeier set out to attack the idea that original sin can be washed away 
or purified in any manner by rites of lustration.?? It can only be redeemed 
by eternal divine grace, he argued; belief in the spiritual efficacy of ritual 
and good works is mere and dangerous superstition. The many similarities 
between the various ritual practices of the world are not expressions of 
some eternal truth, but a testimony to Satanic influence. Lomeier gave 
himself the task of comparing and describing all known idolatrous rituals 
of purification, and exposing them as the work of the Devil. His treatise 
reads like a catalogue of the world’s follies. Greek ancestral fault is singled 


89 See Gagné 20102: 131, n. 52. 
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out as a particularly significant example of this abominable pagan belief in 
purification; it is defined as an element of the purely exterior, ritualistic, 
and superstitious religion of the idolatrous past. It is set on the same 
footing as contemporary ‘savage’ heathenism, and, of course, Catholic 
ritual." Lomeier was born during the Eighty Years War against Spain, 
and he wrote his treatise under the hardened religious climate which would 
lead to the revocation of the Nantes edict in France, at a time when 
Zutphen was occupied by the Catholic armies of Louis XIV. In the preface 
to his work he describes the state of horror and despair in which his city 
had fallen under the cruel and impious troops of the French Crown. It 
comes as no surprise that the very last chapter of the Epimenides is devoted 
to the many continuities of superstitio from paganism to the ‘Romano- 
Catholic’ Church, and the repeated influence of the Devil in its later 
resurgences.”” While the discussion of Grotius illustrates the modern 
rejection of ancestral fault from the modern redefinition of justice, the 
Epimenides illustrates its rejection from the sphere of a religion redefining 
itself against everything else. It shows the early reframing of ancestral fault 
as an element of ritual superstition. 

The Epimenides is a treatise on the purification practices of all the 
ancient peoples of the world. Like the De iure belli ac pacis, it is 
comparative through and through.” It attempts to classify the entire 
spectrum of ideas and practices, beliefs and rituals, concerning the atone- 
ment and the purification of sin attested throughout the lands of non- 
Christian societies, including the purification of ancestral fault. The great 
core of Lomeier’s material comes from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew texts. 
More significantly, he collects comparanda from the four corners of the 
globe, quoting customs and practices from the Egyptians, the Babylonians, 
the Phrygians, the Druids, the Brahmans, the Germans, the Chinese, the 
Tartar, the Japanese, the Moscovites, the Mohammedans, the Aztecs, 
Polynesians, and many others.?^ The treatise organises its material along 
the lines of descriptive analogy. All the ideas and the rites which are 
deemed to look alike are grouped under the same broad rubrics. After a 
few introductory chapters devoted to the etymology of lustratio, the 
definition of purification, and the differences which distinguish re/igio 
from superstitio, Lomeier proceeds to regroup the idolatrous practices of 
world heathenism in general, and more specifically of ancient gentiles, in 


?' Wickenden 1993: 124—7; 185-95. 
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broad descriptive categories. The book is a catalogue of rites. The order of 
the chapters follows no set logic. Every chapter contains a number of 
loosely related entries. Typical entries include sections on ‘lustrations 
preceding entry into a temple’, ‘lustrations through fire and water, or 
through water mixed with honey’, ‘sacrifice’, ‘lustrations through human 
blood’, ‘human sacrifice’, ‘cannibalism’, ‘ritual usages of the egg’, and so 
on. The immediate aim is to show the similarities which exist between all 
pagan and heathen superstitions, on the one hand, and ancient Judaism on 
the other. 

Lomeier defines the practices of ancient pagan religion as diabolical and 
empty cult.” In the Epimenides, ritus is used interchangeably with cerimo- 
nia, and it refers mostly to religious (or, rather, superstitious) actions and 
behaviour.?? In chapter 16, for instance, Lomeier describes purificatory 
washing with water as a ritus; elsewhere, the same word is used to describe 
a purification of murder through the mutilation of the dead (e.g. ritum 
hunc enarrat Sophoclis scholiastes ad Electram Y. 447). The main interest of 
Lomeier is not in ritus as such, however, but more specifically in /ustratio.?" 
Lustratio involves the performance of religious action, but also thought 
about its meaning and efficacy. In describing the ancient purification 
practices of pagan nations, and showing their common origin in the 
Devil's will, Lomeier is actually discussing the meaning of atonement, 
one of the central concerns of orthodox Calvinism.?? He seeks to show that 
all attempts at the purification of sin outside the election of grace are 
vain illusions. There can be no equivalent to baptism as it is understood in 
the one true faith. The only salvation is the blood of Jesus Christ.?? It 
is the only expiation and the only true sacrifice. All the rites of expiation of 
the heathens and the superstitious belong to Satan; they have no effect 
on the salvation of the soul from original sin.'^^ This purification can only 
be reached through the grace of God, who has decided in all eternity who 
would be saved, and who would be lost. The false rites of purification of 
the heathens are the clearest expression of the division between the just and 
the damned. 


?5 E.g. Cap. 1; cf. Cap. 2; 14; 39. % On the usage of ritus in the text, see Gagné 2010a: 134, n. 59. 
?7 He defines /ustratio in chapter 1 as: Sacra autem, de quibus agimus, lustrationes, sunt actiones et 
ceremoniae religiosae, instigante xoKolnMia Diaboli, obstetricante hominum superstitione ac 
2eAoSpnoxeia a gentibus institutae, © sollenibus personis, rebus, ritibusque adhibitis peractae, quibus 
se a peccatis purgare, mala avertere, numenque placare conabantur. 

See e.g. R. E. Olson 2006. On the central importance of this question in contemporary comparative 
scholarship, see e.g. Stroumsa 2001b: 99. 

°° Cap. 15: Fons sanguis Filii Dei qui nos xo®apile: ab omni peccato; cf. Cap. 1. 10° Cap. 1-3. 
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For Lomeier, all pagan cult is superstition, ‘because they adore false gods 
with lying cult.'^" Like the other writers of the Protestant apologetical 
tradition in which he sets himself, he posits a clear division between religio 
and superstitio. °” The similarities between pagan and heathen superstitions 
reflect on Jews and illegitimate Christianity. The essence of religio, as the 
etymology of its name proves, says Lomeier, who explains it through 
religando, is the bond of grace which links the faithful to God. Religion 
is a function of amor, while superstition is based on terror. Superstition has 
two daughters: polytheism (troAu8edtns), and false cult (6eAocBprnoxeia). 
By troAudedtns, Lomeier means the fabulae and the opiniones of the 
gentiles, while by é6eAo8pnoxeia, he refers to their cults and ceremonies; 
what later scholars would come to call myth and ritual." Both polytheism 
and false cult come from the kakođnàia of Satan."°* For Lomeier, the 
similarities which he documents among the pagans and the heathen 
customs and rites of the world are not expressions of some natural law, 
but the work of the Devil. 

The Devil cannot create: he imitates the work of God, like an ape. He 
has throughout the ages seduced the peoples of the world to entertain 
beliefs and perform rituals which were in fact destined to turn them away 
from God and bring them to worship him instead. All the similarities 
between the cult practices of the heathen world which Lomeier catalogues 
so assiduously in his treatise have a common origin in Satanic imitation. 
They mirror the earlier religion of the Hebrews, but only as deformed, 
inverted reflections. The use of tympana and cista in pagan cults, for 
instance, are echoes of the Arc of the Hebrew rites.^^ In the second 
edition published in 1700, Lomeier goes to great lengths to show that 
these rites of the Hebrews are not derived from Egypt as John Spencer had 
recently argued in the De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus et eorum rationa- 
libus.^" On the contrary, he says, the rites of the Egyptians, as old as they 


to! Cap. 3. 

12 Verum religionis & superstitionis discrimen hoc est: religio veri Dei verus est cultus, complectens omnia 
officia, vero Deo, ex eius mandato, debita: superstitio autem non tantum est cum creatura creatoris loco 
colitur, sed etiam cum verus Deus colitur modo non legitimo (Cap. 3). 

Cap. 14; 16; 23; 25; 32; 35; see Muir 2005: 163-201. The term sroAu8sórng is already found in John 
Selden's 1617 De diis Syris (Stroumsa 2001a: 3). 

Cap. 2. '?5 Cap. 1-2. 18 Cap. 2. 

Cap. 2; J. Spencer 1683-5; Ritus autem a Mose populo Israélitico traditos, ab Aegyptiis derivatos esse, 
eosque paululum hic illic emendatos, & politico scilicet aliquo schemate inscrutatos, Marschami 
quidem & Spenceri opinio est, quorum hic mea in hoc capite verba respexit: lib.3. de legg. Hebr. 
ritual. dissert. 5. cap. 1. verum hanc doctissimorum virorum sententiam veru jugulante acuratissime 
transfixit Clar. Hermannus Witsius, in Aegyptiacis, ut si vel tantillum adderem, Iliadem post Homerum 
canere jure merito videri possem; on Spencer, see Stroumsa 2001a; J. Assmann 2005. 
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might be, are also diabolical deformations stemming from the Devil’s 
persuasion; as are later Jewish superstitions, in fact, stemming from their 
adoptions of heathen customs and the renewed influence of the Devil after 
their refusal to recognise the Messiah and the New Covenant. Only the 
true heirs of the Hebrews, the Christians of the one true (Calvinist) 
Church, have escaped the kaxo(nAia of Satan, and have remained faithful 
to religio. There can be no question of ancestral fault being washed away by 
mere empty ritual. But the anger of God is no fable. 

In chapter 5 Lomeier refutes the position of the Epicureans, who say 
that gods are removed from human concerns, and that they can be neither 
angered nor placated. According to him, the Stoics came closer to the truth 
of religio with their theories of Providence, but their refusal to admit the 
anger of God is a distinctive error. ^? ‘More pious are those pagan philoso- 
phers’, says Lomeier, ‘who have talked about God not so much in the 
disputations of the schools, but in the process of honouring the gods with 
religiones in the temples.’ By this Lomeier refers to Plutarch, as he explicitly 
shows a few lines later. In the general condemnation of pagan belief and 
ritual of the Epimenides, Plutarch is singled out as the closest prefiguration 
of Christian thought to have been produced in the ancient world. God 
cannot be placated, but he can be angered, ‘as we can see in Plutarch’s De 
sera numinis vindicta, a book’, continues Lomeier, ‘in which there are a 
great many things which can be said and which can be learned by a 
Christian’. Like his adversary Grotius, Lomeier seeks to appropriate the 
authority of Plutarch, especially of his revered treatise on divine punish- 
ment. As in the De iure belli ac pacis, Plutarch’s text is seen as a witness to 
the nature of divine anger. Exactly as in Grotius’ treatise, however, the 
principle of ancestral fault is also dissociated from the realm of human 
practice. 

In the text of the orthodox scholar, ancestral fault is a clear example of 
superstitio.'°? The first thing to note is that the treatise of Lomeier is called 
Epimenides, the name of the archaic Cretan holy man who was said to have 
purified Athens from the ancestral pollution of the Cylonian massacre."° 
The title Epimenides does not appear in the first 1681 edition of the book, 
which is only called De veterum gentilium lustrationibus syntagma, but it 
was added as the main word of the title in the 1700 edition. Ancestral fault 
is the icon which Lomeier, his friends, or his editor chose to represent the 
entire realm of superstitions which the book set out to condemn. 


108 Cap. 5. '? Cap. 3; 22. =° Cap. 13; see pp. 312-18. 
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It is discussed in the middle of the treatise, at chapter 22. This chapter 
regroups a plethora of purification practices where one person is made to 
suffer for the expiation of another — perverse reflections of the one true 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. The heading of the chapter will give an idea of its 
varied content: 


Caput XXII. Lustrationes per sanguinem humanum. Vulnera sacerdotum 
Baalis, Aegyptiorum, Bellonae, Cybeles. Mors sontium, vicariorium pro 
aliis: papakoi, ko&épporro, synonyma graeca. &vriyuxoi. Privatum, pub 
lice: pro principe, pro populo: Decii pater et filius. Menoeceus. Devotio 
exercituum, urbium, familiarum, & posterorum. Kkaðáåpuarta. Sinon. Apud 
Massilienses, Gallos. Paulus. 1. Cor. 4. Christiani. Jonas. Captivi. Exules. 
Gladiatores. Homo sacer. Securis apud Athenienses condemnata. (Cap. 22) 


The principle of ancestral fault is portrayed as a superstition comparable in 
its essence to the ritual self-inflicted wounds of Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Phrygian priests, or the trial of the sacrificial axe at the Bouphonia. It is 
presented more specifically in the context of devotio exercituum, urbium, 
familiarum, & posterorum. Lomeier conceives of it as analogous to purifi- 
catory mutilation, the devotio of the Decii, or the rite of the papyakds, in 
the sense that in all of these examples, one was wrongly thought to endure 
vicarious suffering for the sake of another. Ancestral fault is seen as the 
belief in a stain which can attach itself to a family, and which must be 
purified through ritual lustrations. Lomeier refers to it as ‘hereditary 
pollution’: Paereditarium piaculum. He uses the word piaculum elsewhere 
in his treatise to translate the Greek &yos."" Lomeier goes on to show that 
the pagan lustrations of ancestral fault, these attempts to purify haeredi- 
taria piacula in familiis, are diabolical perversions. 

He chooses six examples to illustrate his point. The first is the great 
imprecation of the Amphictyonic oath related by Aeschines in his account 
of the first Sacred War."* The second comes from Book 7 of Herodotus, 
chapter 197.'? In the cult of Zeus Laphystios at Alos in Phthiotid Achaia, 
the Achaians perform human sacrifices to atone for the ancient murder of 
Phrixus by Athamas and Ino. This is a rite prescribed by an oracle, which 
Lomeier has shown earlier to be a voice of the Devil."* The first-born of 
the descendants of Athamas and Kytissoros, the son of Phrixus, are 
forbidden to enter the Prytaneum and kept from leaving its premises if 


™ Cap. 16; 20; 35; e.g. Cap. 32. =? Aeschin. 3.110-12; see pp. 175-6. 
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they do enter — butchered as they try to leave. The descendants of 
Kytissoros are punished because their ancestor had liberated Athamas from 
punishment and brought it upon himself instead. Many of those who flee 
to foreign lands are brought back to the Prytaneum and led to their deaths 
in sacrificial processions in which they are decked in crowns and fillets, like 
animals readied for the altar. Lomeier provides a similarly bloody story as 
the third example, the story of the Alcmaeonid curse from Herodotus 
Book 5 and Thucydides Book 1."° He relates how Cleomenes exiled 
Cleisthenes and seven hundred Athenian families from the city, the 
descendants of the murderers, ‘as if they were contaminated by the 
Cylonian piaculum; and how the Athenians even later dug up the bones 
of the polluted families and cast them away from their territory. 

To these cases of cruel lustrations from history Lomeier adds three 
examples of people going so far as to curse themselves and their progeny. 
Some of these examples are taken from Grotius Annotationes in Novum 
Testamentum to Matthew 27:25. The first example is the passage of 
Matthew himself, where, after Pontius Pilate has washed his hands of the 
blood of Jesus, he sees the Jewish people say: Tò aiva attot p’ huss Kal 
¿mi Ta tékva fuv (‘Let his blood be on us and on our children”). 
The second example is a conditional curse from the constitution of the 
Smyrnaeans with the typical ritual formula of generational execration 
2€Ans ein; and the third, the apology of the Roman senator Rufus to 
Augustus for his slip of tongue, a story from Seneca which has the senator 
ask the emperor to let his own words fall on his head and that of his 
progeny (Ben. 3.27)."^ Lomeier says, quoting Grotius, that the Jews are 
not the only people to believe that great crimes remain attached to the 
descendants of sinners; thus ‘reminding’ his readers in the process that the 
Jews themselves believe in a curse on their people, believe in ritual 
expiation of sins, and that these beliefs agree with those of the heathens."” 
A section at the end of chapter 22 shows how Christian religio differs from 
such superstitio. The section on haereditarium piaculum ends with a refer- 
ence to Grotius, De iure belli ac pacis Lib. 2, Cap. 21 and 14. Quoting his 
opponent twice in the passage, Lomeier ends up using Grotius against 
Grotius in his attempt to discredit what he sees as the central error of his 
views. Ancestral fault is a /ustratio shared by the Greeks, the Romans, and 


75 Hdt. 5.70-1; Thuc. 1.126-8. "$ On the formula of exóleia, see p. 174, n. 56. 
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the Hebrews, as the jurist himself has shown, certainly the moratiores of 
peoples if there are any, and yet even Grotius himself cannot admit it to 
the ius naturale. The unacceptable nature of Epimenides is a witness to the 
unacceptable nature of Lomeier's enemies, including natural-law theory, 
Socinianism, and Catholicism. 

The Epimenides functions as a salvo in a theological war. It attempts to 
look at the nature of the similarities that exist between the rites and beliefs 
of pagans and heathens. Grotius and the natural-law theorists are derided 
for defending an absurd position."? The very first chapter of the book 
attacks Grotius as a Socinian and mocks his false definition of AUTpov 
(atonement). If the so-called natural law, ‘which could not even be moved 
by God if he wanted to', is perceived by the observation of different 
peoples united in common practice, then why is our religion so different 
from the rites of the world outside? In chapter 14, in a direct address to 
Grotius, he asks his long-dead adversary why he does not perform 
sacrifices himself, rites which Lomeier is describing with shocking and 
colourful details throughout his text, if these are expressions of natural 
law? For truly they must be so, according to the descriptions of Grotius in 
the De iure belli ac pacis, as Lomeier truculently strives to show. Should 
Grotius not slaughter bulls as offerings to God, like the figures in oddly 
familiar late seventeenth-century dress reproduced on the lithography 
which accompanies this chapter in the second edition of the book? Or 
fumigate a basin of water, like the other European figure in classicising 
clothes performing this rite in a different lithography, standing before a 
peculiar Dutch house with classical colonnade? Could Grotius be such a 
modern-day Dutch idolater? Grotius and his bishop, says Lomeier, by 
which he means Arminius and the Remonstrants, are in fact Socinians, 
Socinismi inscrutatores.? 

In the midst of such a complete clash of opinions, it is striking to see 
that Lomeier reached the same conclusion as Grotius concerning the 
evaluation of Greek ancestral fault. Both continued to appropriate the 
authority of Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta, quoting it with approval as 
a description of divine anger, and at the same time both categorically 
criticised the principle of ancestral fault as incompatible with reasonable 
human institutions. Starting from radically opposite positions, Grotius and 
Lomeier arrived at similar results: ancestral fault was to be unreservedly 
rejected from the reception of the Greek heritage, and the realm of modern 
Christian practice. It was incompatible with the redefinition of a universal 
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justice of personal freedom, on the one hand, and with the reinvention of 
religion as a value of absolute historical and geographical distinction, on 
the other. Whereas one scholar reframed ancestral fault as being opposed 
to true morality, the other condemned it as an example of the super- 
stitious errors of others concerning vicarious purification. Both normative 
evaluations of the Greek material reflected their author's views on the 
meaning of corporate responsibility and original sin, and their responses 
to the new challenges of ethnographic comparatism. Both show how 
Greek ancestral fault, even in such radically different perspectives as those 
of Grotius and Lomeier, had become an unacceptably foreign idea for the 
new modernity of the seventeenth century. Through comparison with the 
practices of other peoples, it could be classified and rejected at the edges of 
savagery. It was recast as the unjust, ritualistic, and superstitious dogma of 
a distant world. 

These two expressions of the questions at stake in the Christian 
debates of early modernity, one from the secularising camp, the other 
from the orthodox pulpit, clearly illustrate the widespread process of 
rejection that led to the near unanimous perception of ancestral fault as 
something undesirable and foreign. This is a process of dissociation that 
has continued to the present day. If it has come to be less involved in 
the confrontation of open theological debate, and ceased to be as 
explicitly formulated as it was in the seventeenth century, it still lies 
behind many assumptions of contemporary scholarship. Although it 
never ceased to be read through the closest available Christian categories 
of earlier domesticating readings, the principle of ancestral fault has 
carried on being framed as something alien and wholly other in its 
translation to modernity. As we will now see, the enduring framing 
of the Greek material as a distant reality in modern scholarship eventu- 
ally followed in two strands: Rationalist devaluation, and Romantic 
idealisation. 


The scholarship of inherited guilt I 


The progressive marginalisation of original sin in most configurations of 
Christian thought went hand in hand with the disavowal of inherited 
privilege. The justification of heredity was to be slowly and painfully 
dislodged as a prime factor of one's condition in a world where 'all men 
are created equal'. The triumph of the entirely free individual demanded 
the narrative of a new history. Michelet, in 1847, could celebrate the 
French Revolution as the decisive transition: 
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Ainsi disparait du monde la fausse solidarité. L injustice transmission du bien, 
perpétuée dans la noblesse; l%njustice transmission du mal, par le péché 
originel, ou la flétrissure civile des descendants du coupable. La Révolution 
les efface."? 


The liberation from aristocratic rights, for him, was intrinsically tied to the 
rejection of the old inherited stains — Election goes hand in hand with the 
Fall." Written a year before a new revolution was to sweep away so much 
of what remained from the Ancien Régime system in Western Europe, 
these words of liberal hope, in absolute opposition to the thought of 
someone like de Maistre, embodied the shape of things to come. 

The heyday of Plutarch's influence was the early modern period, when 
he was seen as the voice of Greek and Roman antiquity, revered as a moral 
authority, and probably more read than any other single ancient author 
apart from the Bible.” The De sera numinis vindicta was considered by 
most to be his masterpiece. In this context, the principle of ancestral fault 
could be seen as a direct ‘domestic’ equivalent of Christian belief. With the 
victory of the Moderns over the Ancients, the turn of the Enlightenment, 
and later the rise of the classical Age of Pericles as the pinnacle of the 
Romantic canon, a summit from which the imperial period was only 
another step in decline, the De sera numinis vindicta came to be relegated 
largely to the dust of the antiquarian bookshelf.” It is true that the text of 
Plutarch did manage to renew itself as a document of faith in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries; but mostly, as we saw earlier, from radical 
Catholic reactionaries and evangelical Protestants fighting an eccentric 
rearguard action against secular modernity."^ As de Maistre and Méautis 
themselves acknowledge in their prefaces, as well as Hackett and Peabody, 
the treatise came to be largely neglected by mainstream interpretation. 
When it was still read, the text could now be openly dismissed as worth- 
less, foreign obscurantism. The treatise of Plutarch, and the Greek 


7? P. 36 of the 1847 preface from the 1979 edition (Collection Bouquins) of the Histoire de la 
Révolution française. 

See e.g. p. 55: ‘La Révolution fonde la fraternité sur l'amour de l'homme pour l'homme, sur le 
devoir mutuel, sur le droit et la Justice. Cette base est fondamentale, et n'a besoin de nulle autre. 
Elle n'a point cherché à ce principe certain un douteux principe historique. Elle n'a point motivé 
la fraternité par une parenté commune, une filiation qui, du père aux enfants, transmettrait avec le 
sang la solidarité du crime. Ce principe charnel, matériel, qui met la Justice et l'injustice dans le 
sang, qui les fait circuler, avec le flux de la vie, d'une génération à l'autre, contredit violemment 
la notion spirituelle de la Justice qui est au fond de l'àme humaine. Non, la Justice n'est pas un 
fluide qui se transmette avec la génération. La volonté seule est juste ou injuste, le coeur seul se sent 
responsable; la Justice est toute en l'áme; le corps n'a rien à voir ici.’ 

22 See e.g. Magnino 1992; Lamberton 2001: 188-97. 

73 See Méautis 1935: 9-28. ?^ See pp. 82-90. 
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principle of ancestral fault with it, came to be seen as the unjust belief of a 
superstitious religion. David Hume, for instance, railed against this text 
which advances ‘very wild, absurd, and contradictory opinions’, a dialogue 
which contains ‘superstitions and wild visions’, and which strongly con- 
trasts with the rational and moral texture of Plutarch's other work in his 
evaluation. ^? 

The uneasy combination of respect for Plutarch's treatise and the 
dissociative rejection of ancestral fault that we find in Grotius and Lomeier 
had a long posterity. Wyttenbach, as we saw earlier, considered the De sera 
numinis vindicta to be a masterpiece of moral philosophy, a manual of 
Christian life, and a text of great beauty."^ But at the same time he 
squarely dismissed the central parts of Plutarch’s discussion of ancestral 
fault as utterly unacceptable in his notes. In the note to chapter 15, for 
instance, he energetically denies the justice of seeing the continuity of the 
city as a justification for the continuity of its responsibility, and he breathes 
a sigh of relief that Plutarch eventually brings the question ‘out of the 
darkness and into the light’ with his discussion of criminal atavism."^ 
Inherited sin is more readily explained as a transmission of vice and 
depravity. To be useful, the treatise must fit modern categories: guilt must 
morally involve the individual. 

Editing the same text almost exactly two hundred years later, Yvonne 
Verniére, in her 1974 Budé introduction, portrays the discussion of ances- 
tral fault that occupies the central third of the treatise as a secondary and 
‘episodic’ development in the economy of the work (1974: 108-9). For her, 
Plutarch’s discussion of ancestral fault is the masking of a ‘droit primitif 
sous couvert de la religion’, and it plays only an artificial role in the logic of 
the De sera numinis vindicta (1974: 109). Not only is it unjust and logically 
contradictory, but it is 'entaché de bizarres superstitions’ (1974: 108-9). 
The principle of ancestral fault described by Plutarch is the ‘dogme périmé’ 
of a savage faith which had ceased to be defendable six hundred years 
earlier. It is the ‘postulat magique de la mentalité primitive’, and it 
constitutes a foreign, eccentric addition to the more advanced discussions 
of the two other parts of the text. ‘Logiquement’, says Verniére, ‘la prise de 
conscience orphique déja sensible chez Pindare, transmise par Platon et 
l'Académie, aurait dà libérer Plutarque des solidarités primitives. Mais de 
telles contradictions sont coutumiéres aux esprits religieux.’ Like Wytten- 
bach, she takes some comfort in seeing Plutarch justify ancestral fault 
through "latavisme physiologique’, as this at least involves a semblance 


75 Hume 1987: 461-3; cf. Badelon 2012. 6 See p. 84. 77 W/yttenbach 1820-1: 396-7. 
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of individual guilt. Citing Glotz and Dodds, she reproduces the logic of 
their ideas on ancestral fault: it is the primitive, prehistoric dogma of 
family solidarity, it is both unjust and superstitious, and it is utterly out 
of place in the time of Plutarch and the otherwise admirable structure of 
his masterpiece (1974: 106-9). 

In his 1993 study of the De sera numinis vindicta's ‘penological argu- 
ment, to take another example of this still dominant strand of modern 
readings, Trevor J. Saunders submits the text to the exigencies of British 
analytical philosophy and closely scrutinises the treatise for the clarity and 
the logical consistency of its thought. Reading the text of Plutarch against 
the background of Plato's Laws, and evaluating its argument as he would a 
modern philosophical work, Saunders severely criticises ‘the strange 
imagination of Plutarch, determined as he is to find any and every 
justification for “late” punishment, however bizarre’ (1993: 86). Later, at 
the end of his ‘assessment’, he continues: 


Much as I find Plutarch's treatise maddening (his examples are prolix, his 
language vague, his love of paradox and analogy treacherous), and much as 
I find some of his ideas perverse and repellent, I cannot but admire the 
entertainingly urbane range of his discussion, and the sheer invention and 
ingenuity of his arguments. The De sera numinis vindicta is nowadays less 
well known than it ought to be. It contains serious penology which deserves 
serious analysis. (1993: 93 4) 


An edition of the De sera numinis vindicta published two years after 
Saunders’ study provides another clear case of the modern foreignisation 
which continued to shape the reading of ancestral fault in the text of 
Plutarch."? In his preface to the 1995 re-edition of Amyot’s translation of 
the treatise, Jean-Francois Gauthier praises the De sera numinis vindicta as a 
useful book for the ‘lecteur d'aujour' hui, a prescient reflection on the nature 
of collective responsibility that can still inspire our thoughts on the subject: 


La modernité à tort ou non, c'est un autre débat ne dispose plus de la 
capacité de renvoyer au monde divin l'arbitrage de ses incompétences et de 
ses inconséquences; mais cela ne démode pas pour autant une anthropologie 
juridique aussi ancienne que celle de Plutarque; pour peu qu'elle ait été bien 
instruite, elle a encore quelque chose à enseigner sur ce que nous sommes, 
nous, bien aprés la mort des dieux grecs, et de quelques autres encore. 


In the twenty pages of his introduction to the De sera numinis vindicta, 
however, Gauthier does not have one single word to write about such an 


28 Gauthier 1995: 7-26. 
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unmodern sight as the principle of ancestral fault. Again, the treatise of 
Plutarch is praised as a useful and relevant text, but its discussion of 
ancestral fault is completely dissociated from the rest of the work and 
framed as a bizarre and foreign excrescence. In the discussion of Gauthier, 
it is so unacceptable that it becomes in fact invisible. 

This almost unanimous rejection of the principle of ancestral fault in 
the later modern readings of the De sera numinis vindicta is parallel to the 
larger framing of ancestral fault as a foreign belief in the scholarship of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Christian readings of earlier 
centuries continued to furnish the implicit categories of translation of 
the material in the later modern period."? But the principle of Greek 
ancestral fault never regained the direct equivalence with Christian domes- 
tic understanding it once had in the perception of scholars, the type of 
recognition that could justify its open domestications in earlier times. Both 
grounds of foreignisation that we saw at play in the work of Grotius and 
Lomeier were brought further in succeeding periods. On the one hand, the 
fading of original sin and corporate punishment after the Enlightenment as 
central concerns of mainstream Christian religiosity certainly played a role 
in this later modern foreignisation. This, as we saw, largely went together 
with the emergence of the modern self, the value laid on the sacredness of 
personal, individual responsibility.°° The continuing devaluation of sacra- 
ments and ritual, especially ritual atonement and purification, with which 
ancestral fault has remained tied to the present day, and the persistent 
move towards a personal, interior piety of moral rectitude and textual 
exegesis, especially (but certainly not exclusively) in northern Protestant 
countries, also contributed in maintaining the isolation of ancestral fault as 
something utterly foreign.” 

Perhaps more importantly, the constitution of theology, philosophy, 
history, classical and Semitic philology as separate and independent fields 
of study in the universities of the early nineteenth century finally conse- 
crated the earlier division of Greek and Roman literature, on the one hand, 
and the Bible on the other.?* The material of ancestral fault ceased to be 
read systematically through Christian Scriptures, and in time explicit 
theological disputation was no longer seen as an acceptable part of a now 
‘scientific’ philology. In the same way as it became more strictly delimited 
from the exegesis of Christian literature, the interpretation of classical 
culture was also largely separated from the study of other cultures.” 


29 See pp. 86-90. 5? See p. 1m. 5! See pp. 127-8. 
32 See Hültenschmidt 1985; Olender 1989. 55 See Humphreys 1978: 15-30; Detienne 2005. 
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The broad horizontal cross-cultural comparatism of an earlier period was 
continued in the more stricdy linguistic work of the new Indo-European 
comparative philology, but classical philology became enclosed in its own 
enlarged space, the Sach-Philologie which was now made to cover the entire 
spectrum of ancient culture, and jealously defended from other areas of 
study.?* The debates of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
directly traced the way for the programmes of research of the following two 
hundred years.?? Classical philology itself, in fact, became in many ways an 
expression of the much broader processes of textual colonisation which 
came to underlie the paradigm of modern Western cultural translations. 

This took place within the context of the same dynamics of essentialis- 
ing cultural taxonomy that led to the hermeneutic revolution illustrated 
by the work of Schleiermacher at the turn of the nineteenth century. With 
the rise of essentialist European nationalisms, past civilisations came to 
be further idealised as closed semantic units after the Enlightenment.” 
The cutting-edge foreignisation of the new hermeneutic programme won 
against the older domestication programmes of direct appropriation. 
Each individual culture could be perceived as an essentially distinct world 
of meaning — each one different from our own, and all different from 
each other. The understanding of a different culture was seen as an act 
of translation between irreducibles, an intelligible reconfiguration from 
something essentially other. Its aim was to deepen the understanding of 
human nature by emphasising the richness of cultural differences. Cultural 
units of civilisation came to be idealised in essential units of meaning 
defined in reference to their differences from the modern West, and to 
the lessons they could give it by virtue of their alterity — both as model 
and as foil. This process was inextricably linked with the constitution of 
the modern nation-state as the paradigmatic unit of cultural difference. 
The work of cultural translation moved away from the patterns of domesti- 
cation of an earlier age, and towards an ever sharper essentialisation of 
otherness. As Gadamer has argued in Truth and Method, this paradigm 
shift was determinant in the interrelated constitution of history and 
philology as scientific disciplines.” 

Civilisations and periods, the units of cultural difference, no longer 
comparable on a horizontal axis as they had been in the seventeenth 


34 See Lehmann 1987; Hummel 2000. °> Humphreys 2004. 

B6 See e.g. Koyre 1957; Foucault 1966; Duchet 1971; Gusdorf 1973; Michel 1982; C. Richter 2004; 
Crouter 2005. 

137 Gadamer 1975; cf. Olender 1989; Hummel 2000. 
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century, were reorganised on a vertical axis of comparison. The numer- 
ous manifestations of the human spirit in world history came to be 
classified by their difference from the modern West. Building on the work 
of eighteenth-century historiography in tracing the patterns of historical 
progression, the study of human culture in the nineteenth century gener- 
ally came to divide civilisations and periods into stages of evolution.” 
These patterns of evolution portrayed the rhythms of evolution as moving 
away either from lowly primitive beginnings towards the higher forms of 
modern development, or from the authentic, formidable, and pure mani- 
festations of natural culture through successive stages of degenerescence. 
Each civilisation, mirroring ‘our own’, was seen to have its own patterns of 
evolution read on the more general understanding of world historical 
development.'*° The study of these patterns looked more closely into the 
differences of chronological periods within each culture and placed special 
emphasis on origins, the movements of rise and fall, and social differences 
between high and popular belief, artificial and authentic culture. The 
representation of Greek culture and religion as foreign and wholly other 
would no longer be put in doubt. It was the evaluation of this essential 
difference which would become a matter of debate. Rationalism and 
Romanticism long provided the main ingredients of this process of cultural 
evaluation. The portrayal of ancestral fault is an interesting case in point. 

Seen as the doctrine of an essentially different faith, the belief of a 
foreign moral code and ritual system, Greek ancestral fault was understood 
in terms of the larger significance attached to the history of Greek religion 
in the nineteenth-century schemas of cultural difference. The principle 
of Greek ancestral fault, no longer comparable on the horizontal axis cross- 
culturally, had to be evaluated within the bounds and on the terms of a 
greatly complexified Greek culture. It came to be read on the vertical axis 
of historical time and of social division. Instead of a confrontation with the 
ideas of different cultures on the same plane, it would now be understood 
through the divisions of periods and social registers inside Greek culture 
itself. It started to be seen in terms of its own evolution inside this history, 
and the question of development became more pressing. In this context, 
the issue of the beliefs origin became a central concern; the fundamental 
pole of attention was now the classical material, and this was explained 


B8 See Vinken, Soeters, and Ester 2004. Cf. Foucault 1966; Duchet 1971. 


39 Berg 1982; Kuper 1985; 1988; Bowler 1992; Krech 2000. 

14° Foucault 1966; Copans and Jamin 1978; Stocking 1987. Schlesier 1994. 

142 See den Boer 1979; Schlesier 1994; Humphreys 2004; P. Burke 2005; J. Assmann 2005; Burkert 
2006b; Wagner 2006. 
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largely in relation to the ‘belief’’s presence or absence in Homeric and pre- 
Homeric times. It was often perceived as an element of popular belief, 
Volksglaube, as opposed to the high religiosity expressed by Homer. ? The 
explicit role given to the late formulation of Plutarch thus lost its central- 
ity. Plutarch, if he was even cited in these discussions, was now perceived 
to be reproducing with his description of ancestral fault the belief of 
popular faith and a much earlier time, or later degeneration.'** 

If Rationalism continued the negative devaluation of ancestral fault by 
confronting it with modern justice and religion, Romanticism generated a 
new form of exotic idealisation. These two ideological poles are illustrated 
well in the work of two seminal figures of philological foreignisation, two 
authors directly responsible for the rupture with the explicitly domesti- 
cating programmes still represented by Creuzer.'? These two scholars are 
generally seen as the starting points of the modern, scientific study of 
Greek religion: Christian August Lobeck (1781-1860), and Karl Otfried 
Müller (1797-1840). The profound difference in character between what 
preceded and what followed the contributions of this generation is inescap- 
able. But here, as elsewhere, the sharp division between this ‘rationale 
Wissenschaft’ and earlier 'romantisch-theologische Spekulation’, which is 
predicated by the aetiological myth of contemporary scholarship, might be 
overly simplified.° For reasons of space, I send the reader to a more 
detailed study of their views on ancestral fault in Kernos 2008. 

The portraits of ancestral fault produced by Lobeck in the Aglaophamus 
(1829) and Müller in the Eumeniden (1833) are exact contemporaries. These 
two influential representations of Greek ancestral fault were written at the 
opposite ends of the new professional German philology of the period; one 
from the analytic perspective of the Hermann school, the other from the 
more synthetic approach of Sach-Philologie. Although so clearly distinct from 
each other, the discussions of Lobeck and Müller both remained grounded 
in the obligatory Judaeo-Christian frame of reference of the period: the 
Hebrew notion of corporate responsibility (the sins of the fathers), and 
original sin. These categories from the Judaeo-Christian tradition lie behind 
both authors' framing of the Greek material. The Begrifflichkeit of the avita 


18 See e.g. von Nagelsbach 1840: 200; 1857: 34-6. 

"^ Von Nagelsbach 1857: 36; a view still defended by Glotz 1904: 560; see Méautis 1935: 20; Watson 
1991: 14; cf. the rich account of Greek ‘inheritance-guilt’ in Kierkegaard 1843. 

4 On Creuzer, Lobeck, and Müller, see Sandys 1921; Momigliano 1983; Stemmerdenger 1973; Münch 
1976; Schlesier 1994; Lossau 1995; Blok 1998; Calder and Schlesier 1998; Williamson 2004; 
Humphreys 2012. 


46 See Burkert 1980: 162-3. 
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culpa and the Erbsiinde of the uńviya 8p&kovros, described by Lobeck and 
Müller as distinctive objects of study, are entirely conceived through the 
apparently equivalent notions of the Christian tradition. The meanings 
attributed to these Christian notions determine the meaning of the Greek 
material in this operation of religious translation. 

The principle of ancestral fault is a perfect illustration of the condem- 
nable pseudo-mystical religion described by Lobeck in his book: an 
amalgam of the primitive and noble jura of the family, the irrational 
misunderstanding of natural pathology, and the lustral obfuscations of 
the Eastern impostors, all eventually brought into the artificial configur- 
ation of Orphism. Ancestral fault is thoroughly foreignised from positive 
evaluation in the Aglaophamus. For Lobeck, who stands close to Lomeier 
on the question, ancestral fault is nothing but a superstitious popular belief 
grounded in the primitive and the irrational, and expressed in late and 
fictive rites of purification and harmful behaviour. For Müller, ancestral 
fault is an uncanny and elevated dogma of the most ancient Greek belief. 
His work is an example of a deeply foreignising translation of the Greek 
cultural material at the beginning of modern scientific philology; his 
discussion tries to explain something wholly other. It produces the picture 
of an exotic and yet strangely familiar object, like a magnified shard of 
natural, primitive Christianity. Instead of a Rationalist devaluation of 
ancestral fault such as the discussion of Lobeck, it illustrates an attempt 
to understand the material through empathy. It is a product of Romantic 
idealisation. Both currents, Rationalism and Romanticism, continued to 
shape the interpretation of ancestral fault in later scholarship. 

An example is the 1857 Nachhomerische Theologie des griechischen Volks- 
glaubens of Karl Friedrich von Nagelsbach, which clearly aligns itself with 
the views of Hermann and Lobeck but is also markedly influenced by the 
more essentialist approach of Müller, as well as the cyclical view of history 
of Hegel." The Nachhomerische Theologie sets out to analyse the nature of 
popular belief in the period following the heroic era of the Homeric epics, 
and the evolution of the pagan Geist in its search for ‘eine Gottheit, eine 
Versóhnung derselben durch Sühnung der Sünde, ein Lebensglück auf 
Erden und eine tréstliche Hoffnung für das unbekannte Jenseits’ (1857: 2). 
It tries to show how this religiosity was expressed by the ‘Greek Nation’ at 
the time when its fresh spirit was still able to contribute to the ‘welthistor- 
ischen Thaten’, and especially how this spirit used itself and broke down 
under the assaults of doubt and unbelief, superstition, and philosophy. 


147 On von Nagelsbach, see Sandys 1921: 106. 
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This portrait is designed to provide the Christian reader with an object of 
reflection on his faith, both as the model of an age when the high poetry 
of the Greeks manifested the spirit of this popular belief on a level of 
universal world significance, and as the portrait of a time when Greek 
paganism became the expression of a religious failure of nerves, which 
Nágelsbach fears is set to come down upon his contemporaries. In this 
context, Greek ancestral fault is fully discussed in section 22 of chapter 1. It 
provides an example of the principle: ‘Für den Frevler, der stirbt, bevor er 
gestraft wird, leidet ein Anderer’ (1857: 34). Nagelsbach shows how the 
dogma of ancestral fault is not present in Homer and is simply mentioned 
as a natural process in Hesiod. But from the time of Solon onwards, he 
claims, with a number of examples, it plays a central role in elegy, tragedy, 
historiography, and oratory, and it becomes a central characteristic of the 
popular pagan understanding of divinity (1857: 34-8). This, he says, is true 
up to the time of Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta, which provides 
the explanatory framework and material for Nagelsbach’s discussion. The 
Nachhomerische Theologie presents this ancestral fault as a superstitious 
error, the vain quest for salvation of mistaken folk-belief.'^* 

The discussion of Nagelsbach is representative of the second half of the 
nineteenth century's view of ancestral fault in scholarship: a widespread, 
superstitious, popular belief, whose meaning can be explained through 
Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta, and which can be illustrated by 
different examples taken from a variety of genres. The role attributed 
to Homer in the expression of this belief, and in the nature of the 
chronological evolution of the belief ‘from the origins to Plutarch’, can 
always be seen to determine the significance it is given by individual 
scholars. The conceptualisation of ancestral fault on the evolutionary scale 
will determine how the notion of inherited guilt is defined by the individ- 
ual author. Depending on how it is defined, it will, alternatively, be seen to 
‘begin’ with prehistoric religion, Homer, Hesiod, or Solon. The main core 
of contributions on the topic continued to frame the material in the 
explicit mode of Rationalist devaluation. The two grounds of foreign- 
isation that we saw at work in the discussions of Grotius and Lomeier 
already, the incompatibility of the free individual self of modernity with 


148 In his treatment of the passage in Herodotus 7.137, for instance, the story of the wrath of 


Talthybios, he writes: ‘Dass der Zorn des Talthybius endlich an Boten ausgeht und nicht eher 
beschwichtigt wird, als eine blutige Sühne erfolgt, das, meint er, Tò Sikaiov ote Epepe: dass aber 
diese Sühne gerade die Sóhne der verschont gebliebenen Manner traf, daraus wird ihm klar, óri 
Ociov éyéveto TO mrpfiypua £k THs Etvios’ (1857: 36). 

49 See for instance Schmidt 1882: 66-76; 86—92. 
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ancestral fault, and the association of inherited guilt with superstition and 
‘mere ritual’, continued to play an important part in the negative concep- 
tualisation of the Greek material in the later nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The chronology of the sources on the question also became 
much more central than it had been before. With the rise of scientific 
folklore and national rural ethnology, and especially with the development 
of the category of the ‘primitive’ from the earlier Volksglaube, and the great 
anthropological codifications of the later nineteenth century, especially 
E. B. Tylor's 1871 Primitive Culture and its many successors, linear evolu- 
tionist time came to dictate the meaning of periodisation. ^^ It was now 
mostly projected as a teleological movement from the ‘not-yet’ towards 
the more advanced present. This inspired scholars to look for primitive 
survivals, isolate the artificial, unauthentic elaborations, and define the 
heroic breakthroughs of thought towards the modern. The primitive 
would eventually come to be valued as a fascinating expression of ‘our’ 
own deepest impulses.?' But the influence of Romantic idealisation in the 
religious evaluation of ancestral fault as a noble, exotic form of alterity, 
together with its aesthetic role as a central element of the formidable 
archaic Weltanschauung, did persist in inspiring awe and respect for the 
essentialised difference of the ancient world. One figure stands out in this 
period for the significance and the influence of his discussion: Erwin 
Rohde (1845-98). 

Rohde defined ancestral fault as an. element of primitive belief in his 
classic 1890—4 (1925) book, Psyche. It belongs for him to the common 
human ground of primitive thought, as he shows in Chapter 12, and as 
such it is strictly identical with the ancestral fault of Vedic India, for 
instance, and the corporate responsibility of the Old Testament (1925: 
n. 65 of Chapter 12). For Rohde, the chronology of the material needs to 
show that ancestral fault is attested in the earliest strata of Greek thought, a 
survival of the most ancient stage of culture. In Chapter 12, he is discussing 
ancestral fault in the context of his treatment of Aeschylus’ conception of 
fate, ‘his own ethical and religious convictions’, what he calls ‘the under- 
current of generalised belief which we may reasonably call the ethic and 
theology of the poet’ (1925: 423). He thus attempts to contrast what 
Aeschylus does with the myths with what the primitive myths inherited 
by Aeschylus said. 


5? See Berg 1982; Kuper 1985; Bowler 1992; Kilani 1992: 245-61; Krech 2000. 
5' See Dozier 1955; Kuper 1988; Richard 1989. 
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Rohde argues that the mythical stuff inherited by the playwright, ‘what 
is prescribed by legend’: 

is a history that deals with the continued operation that deals with the 
forces of evil and suffering upon several generations of a family, persisting 
from father to son and from son to son’s son. The belief also in such 
interconnexion of human destinies is prescribed to him from without. That 
the sins of the ancestors were visited upon their descendants here upon 
earth was an ancient article of faith especially strong in Attica. (1925: 423) 


In the note 65 to Chapter 12, Rohde consequently argues that the idea of 
ancestral fault is alluded to as early as [liad 4.160ff., and in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days 282ff. Not only that, but the justification received by the 
principle of ancestral fault in Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta, which 
provides Rohde with his main explanatory framework on the question, is 
said to be ‘quite in accordance with primitive ideas’. The imperial codifi- 
cation of Plutarch is seen as a valid explanation of the old dogma attested 
in the many archaic and classical examples mentioned by Rohde, who cites 
the discussion of Nagelsbach for more material, and he argues that it is 
already present in Homer. The primitive belief of ancestral fault covers the 
entire span of Greek history; it is in fact a prehistoric survival predating 
the heroic epics, and it retains a well-defined nature throughout this time. 
The principle described by Plutarch is a fossil from the most ancient 
stratum of Greek belief. 

Ancestral fault is for him an idea that derives from the emotions 
generated by ritual. As he shows elsewhere, citing Lobeck, Rohde con- 
ceives of ancestral fault as an expression of vengeance from beyond the 
grave (1925: n. 148 of Chapter 5). The angry ghosts of slain ancestors will 
not rest until they are vindicated by their kin and their descendants, and 
their ancient wrath, the maña unviyarta of the poets, can be seen to send 
death and disease over generations until anger is atoned for. The Erinyes 
are the souls of the angry dead coming back to haunt the living ‘with a 
thousand cold hands groping in the night’. Their sphere of action is 
determined by the influence attributed to the ancestor-cult for the cohe- 
sion of the group and its definition as a unit. 


To the poet the old ideas of the duty of avenging murder are a very living 
reality. The right to worship and cult possessed by the souls, their claim 
to vengeance when they have been violently done to death, their ghostly 
influence exerted upon the life and destinies of their immediate kinsfolk 
upon whom the duty of taking vengeance rests all these things are for 
him not the obsolete fancies of an older generation but true and awful 
realities. (1925: 424) 
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Following the discussion of Plutarch in the De sera numinis vindicta, 
Rohde argues that the principle of ancestral fault is justified by the idea 
of the family as a distinct unit of identity with one continuous, responsible 
essence: 


This idea of the punishment of the son for the deeds of the father receives 
its justification acc. to Plu., Ser. Nu. Vi. 16, 559D (quite in accordance with 
primitive ideas) in the unity that belongs to all the members of the same 
yévos so that in the person of the son it is the father himself, though he 
may be dead, who is also punished. The idea arises from the deeply 
ingrained feeling of the unity, solidarity, and continuity of the ancient 
family cult circle presupposed by the cult of souls. (This is primitive, and 
meets us, e.g. in India as well: ...). (1925: 423) 


That Aeschylus uses this material as a central element of his plays is an 
effect of his world and his religious character, which ‘had its roots in old 
and traditional modes of thought’. Rohde sees it playing a determinant role 
in the work of the poet, as one of the structuring elements bringing the 
different stories together. He sees it as an essential element of the Oresteia, 
and of the Oedipus plays (1925: 423-6). The crime of Oedipus is a function 
of the crime of Laius, and the crime of the sons of Oedipus is a continu- 
ation of the guilt of their ancestors in the plays of Aeschylus. The primitive 
belief of ancestral fault is ‘prescribed to him by legend’, but he allows it ‘to 
run its full course': out of piety, and because the form of the trilogy is 
‘uniquely adapted’ to cover the interlocked tribulations of successive 
generations (1925: 424-5). 

Aeschylus, however, traditional as he might be, is no mere conveyer of 
primitive belief, but an early agent of classical reason. His work illustrates 
how the progression of civilisation slowly brings the human mind away 
from primitive superstition and ever closer to the more elevated ideals of 
modernity. The traditional belief inherited by Aeschylus, writes Rohde, 
involved a negation of free will and a thoroughly problematic view of 
responsibility. How can the tragic hero be predetermined to pay for the 
crime of his ancestors, and be guilty himself at the same time? 


The question is a perplexing and a formidable one, and it was by no means 
unnoticed by the poet. Behind the external apparatus of myth he finds 
himself faced by the problem of the freedom or determination of man’s will, 
which, as civilization and culture advance, feels itself morally responsible for 
every decision. He finds a way out of the difficulty in the view that it is not 
merely the deed of wickedness itself, but the conscious decision that leads 
up to the deed that arises out of the family inheritance of crime. The 
conscious choice and decision, though regarded as necessary, seemed to 
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demonstrate fully the personal guilt and responsibility of the doer. The 
cloud of evil that proceeds from the deed of the ancestor casts a dark 
shadow also over the minds of his son and his son's son. (1925: 424) 


Rohde strives to show that divinity urges ‘the victims burdened with the 
inheritance of crime’ to commit the deed, in order that they may share in 
the guilt of the fault, and thus participate in its responsibility. The shadow 
of the ancestor manifests itself in the heredity of the propensity to crime. 
“What Aeschylus contributes on his part’, writes Rohde, ‘is the unswerving 
conviction that the son and grandson of the sinner are punished for their 
own sin too’ (1925: 423). The double determination which Rohde sees at 
work in the tales of the Labdacids and the Atridae in the plays of Aeschylus 
is a function of this ‘advance of civilisation and culture’, which must leave 
room for the guilt of a morally responsible decision. At the end of the 
Eumenides, ‘where Duty and Crime have become inextricably confused’, 
only the salvation of ‘divine grace’ is able to find a solution to this dilemma 
of synergy (1925: 425). 

Rohde, then, read the principle of Plutarch through and through into the 
plays of Aeschylus. It is a reflection of the ancestral fault of the De sera 
numinis vindicta that he describes as the belief of the prehistoric, traditional 
religion, and the treatise of Plutarch provides us with the clear expression of 
this primitive doctrine. Rohde described ancestral fault in line with the 
venerable reflexes of foreignisation that had long accompanied the question. 
Ancestral fault is for him older than Homer (1925: 425). It embodies a stage 
of religion that knows only primitive rudiments of moral responsibility, and 
which is expressed in superstitious cults of the dead and bloody ideas of 
atonement. This belief was not only oppressive but also morally ineffectual, 
as Rohde shows. Only the ‘unswerving conviction’ of Aeschylus ‘that the 
son and grandson of the sinner are punished for their own sin too’ bears 
witness to the ‘contribution’ of Aeschylus in the evolution of reason away 
from the primitive (1925: 423-4). In the Ewmenides ancestral fault is even 
elevated to the idea of grace (1925: 425). Following the liminal figure of 
Aeschylus, further advanced on the progressive ladder of civilisation, the 
serene fatalism of Sophocles and the radical sophistry of Euripides will leave 
no place for the primitive principle of Plutarch in this view. 


The scholarship of inherited guilt II 


The scholarship of the twentieth century has of course built its under- 
standing of Greek ancestral fault on the ground of what preceded it. It 
carries the ideological reception of almost two thousand years of active 
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reflection on the topic. It has essentially been shaped by two layers of filters. 
A first layer is constituted by the monumental codification of Plutarch (and 
its reinscription by Proclus), which brought together all preceding traditions 
concerning the transmission of punishment through generations — from 
the archaic, classical, Hellenistic, and imperial periods — into one single 
principle of Hellenic culture. The fifteen centuries of involved Christian 
reception of this principle constitute the other layer. A complex dialectic of 
domestication and foreignisation has been at work throughout this time, as 
we have seen, simultaneously to bring the material near, Christianising its 
description with familiar categories of interpretation, and keeping it far, 
labelling and often judging it as foreign and unacceptable. On the one hand, 
Greek ancestral fault has thus come to be read through the Christian 
categories of guilt and sin, Hebrew corporate punishment, and the various 
incarnations of original sin. On the other, it has also been framed as an utterly 
foreign expression of paganism, superstition, the primitive, and collectivism. 
All of this cultural and scholarly tradition has found itself determining the 
scholarship of the twentieth century, as we will now see. 

Three works stand out: La solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminel en 
Gréce (1904) by Gustave Glotz (1862-1935), The Greeks and the Irrational 
(1951) by Eric Robertson Dodds (1893-1979), and The Justice of Zeus (1971) 
of Hugh Lloyd-Jones (1922-2009). These three fundamental contributions 
to the understanding of the question form a direct chain: Dodds builds 
directly on Glotz, and Lloyd-Jones is a reaction to Dodds. Much of the 
work on the question in the last decades has been a reaction to Dodds and 
Lloyd-Jones. The term ‘inherited guilt’, used by Dodds as a translation of 
the ‘Erbschuld’ of Rohde and others, and the ‘responsabilité héréditaire’ of 
Glotz, have now come to be generally understood in Anglophone scholar- 
ship as a reference to the belief of ancestral fault — as it has been defined by 
the three authors in question. 

In the 1904 publication of his ‘grande thése', La solidarité de la famille 
dans le droit criminel en Gréce, Glotz attempted no less than a general social 
and juridical history of Greece, from pre-Homeric primitive prehistory to 
the civilised pinnacle of the classical po//s.?* In the almost seven hundred 
pages of densely packed discussion which make up the book, the material 
of ancestral fault provided the backbone of his evolutionary narrative. As it 
is now much less widely read than either Dodds or Lloyd-Jones, I will 
spend a little longer covering its very influential content. Building on the 
epoch-making historical tableau, the methods, and the insights of his 
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teacher Numa Denis Fustel de Coulanges’ La cité antique, Glotz wrote a 
study of Greek law and political organisation which also centred on the 
evolution of the family structure as the key motor of history.” Unlike 
Fustel, however, Glotz did not organise his narrative around the import- 
ance of ancestor cults, the hearth, and family religion, but on the notion of 
'solidarity'.?* He attempted to show that the development of the notion of 
personal responsibility out of the earlier primitive collective responsibility 
of the kinship group was one of the most fundamental achievements 
realised in the history of Greek civilisation — a primary feature of its 
evolution. The historical narrative of Glotz in La solidarité de la famille 
proceeds in three stages, corresponding to the three sections of the book. 
The first stage, “La famille souveraine’, shows the ancient pre-Homeric 
period of Greece as a primitive era of patriarchal authority and strong 
collective kinship responsibility (1904: 3-224). The individual exists only as 
an element of the larger kinship group; he is defined by his solidarity with 
the group and his responsibilities to it. In the second stage, “La cité contre 
la famille’, Glotz traces a portrait of the polis being constructed on the ruins 
of the genos (1904: 225—402). As the state slowly limits the jurisdiction of 
the kinship group and appropriates its prerogatives, the individual is given 
the chance to exist as a person, and experience his rights directly before the 
state. In the third stage, ‘La cité triomphante’, the power of the genos is 
definitively broken, the state is the sole guarantor of right, and the 
individual is free from the constraints of collective responsibility (1904: 
403—608). In this triumphal and linear evolutionary narrative, the progres- 
sion from the oppressive, collective, and primitive law of the family to the 
enlightened individual freedom of the classical state is shown as the ancient 
personification of modern individual emancipation. The role of religion as 
a conservative force of inertia standing in the way of progress to justice is a 
direct pendant, in the work of Glotz, to the common representation of 
traditional religion as an obstacle to progress, as it was so often portrayed in 
the late nineteenth-century positivistic and aggressively modern and secu- 
lar Quartier Latin in which Glotz evolved. The slow emancipation from 
the oppressive weight of inherited responsibility is an important element of 
this narrative in reflections. 

That understanding of ancestral fault as a marker of evolution from 
primitive times to the classical enlightenment is in direct continuity with 
the rationalist foreignisation of Lobeck and Rohde; Glotz cites both 


5? Momigliano 1970; Humphreys 1982; di Donato 1987; Somville 1996; Finley 1997; Hartog 2001. 


5* See Finley 1977; Héran 1989; Somville 1996; Hartog 2001. 
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throughout his work with approval. It also continues in many ways the 
logic of foreignisation that we saw at work in the discussions of 
seventeenth-century humanism in the last chapter. As in Grotius, ancestral 
fault is portrayed as an unjust collective law directly at odds with the 
‘natural’ freedom of the individual and the paradigmatic perfection of 
classical Greece. As in Lomeier, it is an expression of superstition: cruel 
and obscurantist belief. Glotz paints the principle of ancestral fault as a 
product of the most primitive core of human thought. In La solidarité de la 
famille, a razor sharp, cutting edge historical work for the period, closely 
attuned to traditional philology and the work of the new French socio- 
logical school of Durkheim, to German comparative law and Altertums- 
wissenschaft, and to the Victorian British anthropology of Robertson Smith 
and his followers, Glotz read the material of ancestral fault through a 
sophisticated evolutionary grid. ^? Like Fustel, and like Durkheim, who 
was a close collaborator, a major source of inspiration and a member of 
his thesis jury, and who even wrote an extensive and rather critical review 
of the book in the 1905 Année sociologique, Glotz sees the interaction 
between family, institutions, and religion as the prime motivating factor 
of history.’ Ritual and especially the collective representations of belief 
are seen not only as projections of a stage of social evolution, but as active 
agents in its transformation. 

Hereditary responsibility was identified by Glotz as one of the defining 
characteristics of the most primitive stages of human development. It is a 
part of the totalising family solidarity of that oppressive, and amorphous, 
social system of absolute alterity that was posited at the end of the 
comparative spectrum, the furthest point away from the ultimate destin- 
ation of the modern self and the modern state. His ‘wide use of the 
comparative method’, he says, is designed to precisely locate the originality 
of Greece (1904: viii-ix). It allows him to show how the earliest stages of 
Greek society, especially the primitive doctrine of family solidarity, were 
originally typical manifestations of the lowest stages of human evolution, 
and the radical innovations championed by a triumphant Athens managed 
to lift Greece to a level that can only be called modern. His narrative shows 
‘the precocity of Greece in the world, and of Athens in Greece’ (1904: x). 
The Greek material of ancestral fault, as in the systematic comparative 
work of seventeenth-century humanism, is recognised in the similarly 
foreign beliefs of the most distant peoples on the comparative chart. In 
the evolutive paradigm of the period, this results in the identification of 
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ancestral fault as a clearly marked primitive belief, and thus as a pre- 
Homeric, prehistoric survival of the earliest strata of society into Greek 
culture. This is the process of transformation and survival that Glotz tries 
to explain in his book. 

His evolutionary understanding of ancestral fault continued the long 
line of foreignising readings of the material, then. It also, as we will see, 
recognised the familiar forms of Hebrew corporate responsibility, and of 
Christian original sin, in its narrative of development. It shows an evolu- 
tion that mirrors the similar development of Jewish and early Christian 
thought portrayed by biblical scholars at the time of Glotz: the progressive 
abandonment of corporate responsibility, as witnessed in Ezekiel 18, for 
instance, followed by the development of universal original sin and 
personal eschatological punishment.” The discussion of Glotz, finally, is 
largely based on the comprehensive codification of the principle by 
Plutarch; the kinship group as an extended being in time, and the numer- 
ous exempla of the De sera numinis vindicta, provide the descriptive 
framework on which Glotz’s portrayal is grounded. The detailed and 
extensive picture of inherited guilt that is found in La solidarité de la 
famille is a direct product of the long genealogy of Greek ancestral fault: 
the centuries of Christian domesticating and foreignising translations, and 
the inclusive, systematic codifications of later antiquity. As the discussion 
of Glotz was the most extensive treatment of ancestral fault written in the 
last century, the study on which every subsequent return to the question 
has either grounded itself, such as that of Dodds, or the discussion against 
which subsequent work has been conceived, whether consciously or not, it 
is worthwhile to survey the main lines of its argument. We will look in 
what follows at the central characteristics of ancestral fault in La solidarité 
de la famille. 

In the first section, ‘La famille souveraine’, Glotz argues that in the 
primitive stage of civilization, still discernible in the background of myth 
and of the Homeric poems, Greek society recognised two complementary 
systems of jurisdiction. The first, which Glotz refers to as the system of 
yis, is concerned with family law. The second, identified as 5ixn, was the 
system of inter-family justice in primitive law. In the system of primitive 
Sikn, collective responsibility guides the relation between kinship groups. 


57 Cf. the observations of Kaminsky 1995: 16-30 on this narrative; cf. Krašovec 1999: 474-80. 

158 * Ainsi coexistent deux systémes: les groupes réglent leurs comptes entre eux suivant la loi du talion; 
le groupe réprime les fautes individuelles de ses membres en fondant son droit sur la nécessité de la 
défense sociale et sur l'intimidation. La Gréce primitive connut ces deux sortes de justice. Elle 
appelle l'une 8ixn, et l'autre Gus’ (1904: 20-1). 
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The individual does not exist in the genos (1904: 19—46). His personality 
‘disappears in a collective existence’. In the case of a murder, the active 
solidarity of the injured group will be set in motion to extract vengeance, 
and the passive solidarity of the group responsible for the crime will make 
every single one of its members liable for punishment. This principle 
ensures an unending cycle of vendetta that is certain to continue in time. 
The complete extermination of the entire enemy group is a logical expres- 
sion of this system. As Glotz writes: “L’ethnologie fournit d'interminables 
listes de peuplades oü le vengeur du sang a le droit de massacrer la famille 
entiére du meurtrier’ (1904: 165). Worse, the exercise of vengeance does 
not extinguish its continuous justification. Collective responsibility is 
‘eternally hereditary in a family’ (1904: 168). The ‘indefinite solidarity’ of 
the family in time is an idea that frequently appears in the oldest funds of 
myth and ritual. 

It is, for instance, the framework we find in the stories of the Atreid and 
Labdacid houses, and the stories concerning the descendants of Phrixos 
and Kytissoros attached to the cult of Zeus Laphystios (Hdt. 7.197). These 
‘terrible charges’ of passive solidarity could not be indefinitely sustained, 
and the principle of ‘abandon noxal’ consequently emerged, in which the 
group could dissociate itself from its solidarity with the individual culprit 
(1904: 171). This is an evolution towards personal responsibility that went a 
great way in further defining the independently responsible individual, and 
finding a potential remedy to the transmission of responsibility through 
time. It is the state we find in Homer already, where ‘les vengeurs du sang ne 
poursuivent plus nécessairement toute la famille du meurtrier’ (1904: 169). 
This evolution will continue and eventually result in the fading of passive 
responsibility, while the active responsibility of the family will remain a 
principle of Greek justice throughout the historical period and even be 
extended to the entire social group. But the complete stage of full family 
solidarity existed only in the primitive, prehistoric period before Homer. It 
is attested for us in the form of survivals and the oldest strata of epic 
poetry. “Collective responsibility is already in the process of disappearing in 
Homer’, writes Glotz; ‘it will, however, not completely disappear in 
successive societies’ (1904: 209). 

The second part of the book deals with the obligatory transition period 
in any evolutive narrative: the passage from remote beginnings to com- 
pleted process. Entitled ‘La cité contre la famille’, it portrays the disloca- 
tion of the genos into weak family groups, deprived of their former 
jurisdictions and submitted to the rising social, political, and juridical 
competence of the state. The narrative of this section, as of the next, is 
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centred on Athens, and the figure of Solon comes out of the discussion as 
the principal figure behind the momentous changes that were to make 
Athens illuminate the way for the development of Western freedom and 
individualism. 

One of the central points of Glotz’s argument in this section of the book 
is that the retreat of family jurisdiction that came with the collapse of the 
genos, at the beginning of the slow and progressive development of the state 
as a totalising force, led to something of a spiritual vacuum in the 
representation of justice (1904: 234). In the face of this generalised anxiety, 
poets and philosophers contributed to the constitution of a religion of 
balance and justice that emphasised the regulating and punitive power of 
the gods. In the absence of the earlier social constraints of the patriarchal 
family, the patriarchal god took over and ensured the belief in order and 
equity that is necessary to hold this society together. ‘Où les hommes 
étaient impuissants, surgirent les dieux’, writes Glotz (1904: 227). With the 
decline of the ‘patriarchal regime’, crimes slowly ceased to be perceived as 
private offences, ‘without yet appearing as social infraction’. The author 
writes that they eventually came to be seen as ‘péchés’, sins (1904: 228). 

In this world of cosmic justice, the obvious impunity of the criminal was 
seen as an intolerable offence to the system. The principle of inherited 
delayed punishment appears to Glotz to be a necessary corrective to 
contingency. It also, as in Plutarch's discussion, serves as a confirmation 
of divine power.?? Following Lobeck and Rohde, and against the views of 
many others, Glotz sees the ‘doctrine of pollution’ appearing at this time, 
a new religious development that moralises and sacralises the ideas of the 
pure and the impure and charges them with central religious significance. 
Far from being the primeval primitive belief imagined by many scholars, 
the ‘doctrines of pollution’ are seen by Glotz as late archaic developments 
away from the purely physical ideas of cleanliness that we can still find in 
Homer; the new beliefs in pollution will eventually become moralised into 
a concept of guilt, writes the author. As the jurisdiction of 8ixn slowly takes 
over the ancient prerogatives of family @éuis, ‘the theory of pollution comes 
to confirm and complete the old @éuis’. Through belief in pollution, the 
old family solidarity came to be reconceptualised in religious terms, and 
in terms of the religious taint carried by the action (1904: 234). The story 
of Orestes is a case in point. Whereas he was initially represented as the 


5? “Comment ne pas admettre l'existence du mal auquel on cherchait un reméde? De là le principe qui 
va s'accréditer avec les Grecs et passer à l'état de dogme: à l'égard du criminel, la justice divine est 
tardive, et c'est par quoi elle l'emporte sur la justice humaine' (1904: 228). 
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vengeful hero gloriously returned to avenge the murder of the family head in 
the juridical space of the family, he later becomes the polluted son first and 
foremost responsible for the murder of his mother. The same type of 
evolution can be seen in the development of the Oedipus legend. 

Glotz traces most of the determinant evolutions of this period to what 
he sees as the ground-breaking reforms of Drakon, and especially of Solon 
(1904: 299—302). He portrays Solon as a positive agent of state formation, 
actively seeking to destroy the last vestiges of power of the genos, and 
especially what remained of the old principle of family solidarity. The 
emphasis placed by Solon on personal responsibility, the ban on the killing 
of children by the father or on selling them into slavery, the abolition of 
slavery for debt or punishment are all seen by Glotz as actively seeking to 
‘disorganise and lessen the family.’ Solon, he writes, ‘coupa dans sa racine 
méme: l'abus des peines transmissibles (1904: 350). While hereditary 
slavery for cause of debt remained the norm throughout Greece, Athens 
alone achieved this fundamental breakthrough towards responsibility and 
natural justice. It thus manages, for the first time in history, to protect 
individual freedom and delimit the social space of personal responsibility, 
‘une hauteur encore atteinte que par quelques codes des nations les plus 
civilisées’ (1904: 360). Contrary to other Greek cities, then, Athens has 
abolished the ‘most odious’ kind of family solidarity inherited from earlier 
times.'^? This process of dislocation of the genos and the accompanying 
abolition of family responsibility from common law were to be furthered 
by the Peisistratids and brought to its logical conclusion by the reforms of 
Cleisthenes. The development of Orphism follows a parallel course for 
Glotz. He argues that the religious crisis from which Orphism stems is a 
reflex of the social crisis of the sixth century (1904: 399). Orphism, defined 
there as a popular religion of personal contact with the divine, consecrated 
in religious terms the social evolution of the period against the aristocratic 
privileges of the great Eupatrid families. 

It is in the third section of the book, ‘La cité souveraine’, that Glotz 
defines more fully his understanding of ancestral fault in ancient Greece. 
This section sets out to show the definitive triumph of the state over the 
genos, the final establishment of full civic sovereignty over what remains of 
the old family jurisdiction, and the definitive and almost complete collapse 
of the old principle of family solidarity in the social organisation and the 


'^? ‘En interdisant la vente des enfants et l'esclavage pour dettes, a supprimé la solidarité la plus odieuse 
et la plus durable, celle qui fait retomber la misére d'un homme, sous forme d'esclavage, sur les 
épaules de tous ses descendants’ (1904: 354). 
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juridical code of classical Athens. Yet Glotz acknowledges that classical 
Athens is also the time and place where the greatest number of sources 
relating to the principle of ancestral fault in divine punishment is to be 
found in literature. “Les fautes des parents retombent sur les enfants’, he 
writes, paraphrasing Plutarch. ‘Il n’y a pas d’idée morale qui soit plus 
fréquemment exprimée dans la littérature grecque’ in the classical period 
(1904: 557). The presence of ancestral fault as a fundamental moral theme 
in classical literature, at a time when, according to Glotz, the social and 
juridical evolution of Greek civilisation towards personal responsibility had 
all but destroyed the system of family solidarity which underpinned it, he 
explains by the crystallisation of the old beliefs in the sphere of religion. ^ 
As the principle of family solidarity collapsed in the social and juridical 
spheres, it came to be projected on the divine realm and maintained there 
as a traditional representation of justice, a spiritual force of inertia which 
maintained in the divine realm what had long disappeared in human law. 

If the moral and religious conceptions of the poets and philosophers 
contributed to refining the rough material of the old religion, bringing it to 
sublime forms of expression and finding elaborate justifications for its 
maintenance, they nonetheless always remained attached to the oldest 
principle of family solidarity. But in their effort to make sense of the old 
belief, and adapt it to the new social and juridical realities of the developed 
classical polis, they also contributed to shaping the movement towards 
personal responsibility. Glotz sees tragedy as the ‘moral school’ of Athens, 
an important tool in the evolution of juridical ideas (1904: 407). He takes 
Aeschylus as an example of the progressive conceptualisation of ancestral 
fault in the classical polis. For Glotz, Aeschylus is the enlightened and 
traditional poet who managed to seam together the oldest strands of Greek 
culture with the most advanced and evolved forms of development 
achieved by contemporary Greek culture. He is both ‘a ghost from Myce- 
nae’ and a man fully adapted to the stakes of his time. His dramatic usage 
of ancestral fault in his plays illustrates the point. 

In Aeschylus, he says, directly echoing Croiset, the morality of the play 
is a function of the poet’s theology (1904: 410). The belief of the author is 


161 “Tandis que le droit public tendait à retirer à la famille le peu d'avantages qui lui restaient de la 
solidarité active et à l'écraser sous le poids de la solidarité passive, la religion, loin de protester contre 
la raison d'état, la justifiait. La continuité de la famille et la responsabilité imprescriptible des 
descendants pour les crimes des ancêtres, c'étaient là des dogmes que rappelaient à chaque instant 
les prières et les serments, les légendes pieuses et les fêtes solennelles. Momifiés sans les bandelettes 
sacrées de la tradition, les principes du vieux temps, reliques divines, inspirèrent toujours aux Grecs 
une vénération mêlée d'effroi' (1904: 561). 
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what matters in its interpretation. Aeschylus is a poet of hope and mercy, a 
deeply religious and optimistic man who paints a world of divine love over 
and above the terrible hardships that have to be endured by man. This is 
apparent in the logic of the Prometheus Bound, for instance. No one’, 
writes Glotz about the author, ‘has desired the final liberation of man from 
collective responsibility more than he.' Even then, Aeschylus remains the 
traditional poet of a traditional faith, an author deeply attached to the 
oldest beliefs, even to strands of tradition much older than the poetry of 
Homer (1904: 408-9). The example of ancestral fault is a case in point. 
Aeschylus makes it on the one hand the armature of most of his plays, the 
central principle which governs the movement of fate, the dramatic action 
of the individual plays, and the articulation of the different plays together 
in the trilogy. And yet he also insists, more than anyone before him, on the 
fundamental importance of personal choice in the hereditary continuation 
of responsibility through generations.'^^ What is new in the drama of 
Aeschylus, an expression in fact of contemporary evolutions in social 
reality, is that there is no guilt without crime (1904: 579). The gods can 
push the descendants of the guilty to act, ancestral fault remains suspended 
over their heads, but they have to commit a crime themselves to become 
part of its consequences. 

The same logic is found in the moral production of classical philoso- 
phers. The sophists were able to cast down the idols of the old religion, to 
question the justice of the old principles which only survived through 
tradition; Plato, their successor on the matter, widened the charge to 
include the greater part of the traditional faith in his holistic prescriptive 
re-evaluation of society (1904: 579-81). He thus rejects family solidarity as 
a principle of divine justice and human law, grounding the logic of his new 
system instead on the basis of personal responsibility. And yet, Plato still 


* “Oui, il y a des familles vouées au crime et au malheur. Il y a des maisons hantées par un démon 
redoutable, qui accable une génération aprés l'autre de maux sans fin. La faute originaire, 
Tporapxos &rn, déchaîne une malédiction, une ópá, qui prend vie et s'acharne éternellement, 
avec l'aide des Erinyes, sur les descendants du coupable. L'aveugle et l'implacable puissance 
poursuit les Labdacides, comme la race d'Atrée. Cette idée d'une fatalité héréditaire, Eschyle la 
présente sans cesse, "soit en faisant apparaître tout à coup comme une lumière sinistre pour éclairer 
d'affreuses situations, soit en Péveillant, au moment des crises pathétiques, comme un 
pressentiment de mort dans l'áme des victimes désignées". Mais quelle est donc cette justice qui 
punit les fils pour les péres avec une rigueur imprescriptible? C'est la justice divine. “Hélas! Hélas! 
C'est Zeus qui a tout voulu et tout éxécuté." Le dieu qui a condamné Prométhée est aussi celui qui 
fait surgir de l'enfer la fatalité à la vengeance tardive, Uotepdtrowov &rov. Une pareille justice ne 
convient pas à l'homme. Il la subit, il constate les coups qu'elle frappe; mais pour qu'il l'approuve et 
soit tenté de limiter, il faut qu'à chaque victime qu'elle fait il reconnaisse une faute personnelle’ 
(1904: 410). 
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allows for the maintenance of family solidarity in a number of cases. One 
such exception is the case of those whose father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather have received capital punishment for high treason."® Aristotle, 
according to Glotz, arrived at the same results through his dialectic 
approach, even going further than Plato in his dismissal of inherited 
guilt (1904: 417-19). If the descendant of the criminal reproduces the 
atavic crime, the city must show him some leniency, as his act is a product 
of nature rather than choice. Quoi] eivai Thv é&papriav, writes the 
philosopher, ‘proclaiming the irresponsibility which results from heredity’ 
(1904: 419). 

Not only among poets and philosophers but also in popular culture can 
the survival of the old family solidarity be discerned as a residual force. It is 
very much a part of the magical imprecations of the defixiones, for instance, 
and it continues to be part of ‘the passion for vengeance’ which never 
ceased to animate the persistent cycles of vendetta and family revenge in 
Greek history. Even in popular culture, as in the writings of the poets and 
the philosophers, the civilising forces of the classical period can be seen at 
work. But in Athens the growing importance of forgiveness, pardon, and 
pity, as valued sentiments of common morality, attest to the highly 
consequential effect of Athenian qiAav6po»río in mitigating the old, harsh 
rules of family solidarity (1904: 423). 

This same principle of evolution can be found in the progression of 
classical Attic law. The collective responsibility of the family remains a 
standard characteristic of Greek law in cases of treason and sacrilege, writes 
Glotz (1904: 453). The old logic of 8éu1s came to be appropriated by the 
state and by religion, which thus maintained the ancient principle of 
solidarity as an active force throughout Greek history."°* This maintenance 
of family solidarity in the structure of state and religious law is paralleled in 
the codes of many ‘highly civilized peoples’. It is what we find, for 
instance, in the corporate responsibility of the Hebrew Bible. It has 
parallels in the codes of the Egyptians, the Carthaginians, the Persians, 


6: " "n A " A : . n 
193 “Quand trois expériences ont mal tourné, on peut tenir pour prouvé que le crime est invétéré dans 


une famille: à la quatriéme génération, il ne reste plus aucun espoir de guérison. Platon est donc 
loin d'accorder une valeur absolue à la maxime juridique et morale qu'il a lui-méme formulée en ces 
termes: Trocrpós òveiðn Kal ripcopías Tratdav yndevi Euvéreoðar (1904: 417). 

164 ‘Si l'État a pris la tâche d'abolir le principe de la solidarité familiale là où il ne servait qu'à donner 
une satisfaction supplémentaire à la haine ou à la cupidité des particuliers, il l'a, au contraire, 
préservé longtemps avec le plus grand soin là oü il favorisait les intéréts de la société ou de la 
religion. La méme régle qui, en droit privé, était considérée illégale et immorale dés les siécles 
homériques n'avait pas cessé au Ve siécle d'étre exécutoire et sainte dans le droit public et dans le 
droit sacré (1904: 453). 
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and the Macedonians. It can even be found in the codes which early 
twentieth-century France maintains in the administration of its colonial 
empire. What is particular to Greece is the heroic evolution of Athens in 
the fifth century." This process of Athenian evolution will slowly expunge 
the principle of solidarity from the codes of the state and the practice of 
law and minimise its influence in the conceptions of religion. 

Glotz shows how the old right of 9épis continued to be an important 
aspect of civic law in cases of high treason. It continued to be used 
throughout the classical period to justify collective death penalty in cases 
of action against the state, in the common application of exdleia, the 
extermination of children and family together with the guilty father 
(1904: 566-73). Glotz shows, with an impressive number of examples, 
how the typical formula of exdleia, ‘may he be destroyed utterly, him, his 
children, and his genos, before it became a mere figure of execration 
maintained in the fixed forms of state institutional language, was originally 
the threat of a real collective death penalty. He also shows how, in Athens, 
the practice of collective death penalty was slowly abandoned in favour 
of strictly personal punishment and had almost completely disappeared 
by the middle of the fifth century. He shows the same process at work 
in the collective punishment of atimia, the loss of civic rights, as well as 
the confiscation of family goods, the practice of house destruction, the 
destruction of collective property, and punishment through exile.'^5 The 
Alcmaeonids, for instance, were exiled as a group, and even the bones of 
their ancestors were dug up (1904: 480—2). The Peisistratids were only 
banished with their children. Themistocles, finally, was cast out of the 
country as an individual, and his family was allowed to stay. Through this 
evolution, and its ‘élans spontanés de miséricorde’, Athens had achieved, 
even before the revolution of 403, a stage of progress that would be reached 
by France only in 1789 (1904: 423-4). 7 

If the principle of collective responsibility came to disappear almost 
completely from civil and criminal legislation in classical Athens, it was 
entirely maintained in religious law, ‘ce résidu de la thémis’ (1904: 557—75). 
The principle of collective responsibility remains a characteristic of divine 


16 


‘Ce qui est particulier à la Gréce, c'est que là, dans une cité unique, il se soit trouvé un peuple qui, 
sans se soucier d'un intérét immédiat et bas, a su diminuer peu à peu et réduire à néant une 
prérogative néfaste. Entrainés par l'esprit démocratique, les Athéniens vont, dans le cours du Ve 
siécle, expurger le droit public des injustices traditionnelles et l'assujettir au principe qui réglait le 
droit privé, celui de la responsabilité personnelle’ (1904: 454-5). 

166 See Hansen 1976: 72—4; Connor 1985. 

167 See the comments of Reinach 1905 on that statement. 
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agency in the exercise of justice. It is already discernible in Homer, in the 
story of divine vengeance against the children of Niobe for instance, and it 
will be laid down as a principle with the poetry of Hesiod (1904: 559). 
From then onwards it will remain a ‘dogma’ of Greek religion." This 
dogma of Greek religion, which Glotz clearly understands on the model of 
Plutarch’s discussion in the De sera numinis vindicta, is in the classical 
period the cultural fossil of an earlier stage of social and juridical organisa- 
tion. Its force of inertia is maintained by a number of factors, including the 
many aetiologies of ritual grounded in the continued atonement of an 
inherited guilt, which Glotz meticulously documents, or the pervasive 
influence of the Delphic oracle, which continued to maintain the old 
principle of family solidarity throughout its history, as Glotz again shows 
with many examples. “Apollon Delphien,’ he says, ‘s’est fait résolument le 
gardien de la terrible coutume’, continuing in his oracles the logic of his 
Delphic predecessor Themis (1904: 561). 

Like the old principle of family solidarity, this religious collective 
responsibility was also extended to the city. By reproducing a long quota- 
tion from Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta, chapter 15, on the extended 
life of the city, Glotz argues that the same logic of extended continued 
participation which is behind the principle of inherited family guilt is also 
at work in the principle of inherited civic guilt (1904: 564-5). He shows 
how, in both cases, divine law continued to impose on human law the 
principles of the furthest past. Inherited responsibility, for him, thus 
becomes a cornerstone of the system of divine justice. There is no limit, 
either in space or time, to the vengeance of gods. “The punishment that 
comes from the gods has no end. Eternal beings avenge themselves 
eternally’ (1904: 568). In cases of sacrilege, divine justice always remem- 
bered the solidarity that exists between all the generations of a family. 

This is the logic followed by the force of the ara, the imprecation (1904: 
569-74). Launched against the individual and his family, the ara does not 
stop until it has achieved complete and utter destruction of its target — 
exóleia, extermination of the individual root and branch. The ara, argues 


168 ‘Si donc le régime de la vengeance privée a fait place dans la religion à la justice, sa disparition n'a 


pas été assez rapide pour qu'il n'ait pu se survivre à lui-méme en son principe essentiel, la 
responsabilité collective et héréditaire des familles et des cités ... Pour la justice divine, 
l'individu n'existe pas; la famille, voilà l'étre agissant et responsable. Le méme homme se 
prolonge dans le temps et se survit à lui-méme de génération en génération (cf. Plut. Des délais 
de la veng. div. 16, 559D—E). Le fils est lié au père, et, tant qu'il y en a, les descendants sont liés à 
l'ancétre par une chaîne que rien ne saurait briser. Nulle faute ne peut donc demeurer impunie. Le 
chátiment mérité arrive toujours au bon moment. S'il tarde, il est inévitable; s'il ne frappe pas 
l'auteur du crime, il est réservé aux enfants du sang criminel" (1904: 560). 
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Glotz, became in time the divine guarantor of order, the buttress of 
protection which assures the efficient force of such fundamental insti- 
tutions as the oath, the political constitution, and the exercise of law. This 
regularity of inherited guilt in the ever-present divine sanction of impreca- 
tions was in time perceived as a law of nature, an element of the regular 
function of the cosmos. It could be seen as unjust, cause indignation, be 
attacked or railed against, but it could not be denied. It could also be 
interpreted, explained, and somewhat softened. This is an evolution that 
we can clearly discern in Athens, believes Glotz (1904: 579). As the social 
evolution of the city came to reject the principle of family solidarity in the 
organisation of the group and the practice of criminal law, the mainten- 
ance of this same principle in the representations of religion inevitably 
became a source of unease, and the evolution of religious conceptions in 
the classical period eventually started to reject the principle of earlier times. 

In Aeschylus, for instance, the old principle of family solidarity now has 
an equivalence in the personal act of the guilty descendant (1904: 579). The 
old curse, that is, now exists by reproducing itself in the recurrent acts of 
the tainted family. “The gods’, writes the author, ‘do not punish the son for 
the crimes of the father, without making him guilty in turn.’ This ‘theory’ 
becomes that of Greek tragedy itself, believes Glotz. It is the same one that 
we find in Sophocles, although expressed there with ‘more religious tran- 
quillity’, and in Euripides, who gives it ‘more philosophical precision’. This 
philosophical precision is also furthered in the work of Plato, for instance, 
who severely limits the application of inherited responsibility in the system 
of the Laws but still finds a place for it in the religious jurisdiction of the 
ideal city. Another way to explain and justify the maintenance of ancestral 
fault in classical thought was the observation of moral heredity, the 
acknowledgement through theology and early medicine of what ‘modern 
science’ studies under the name of atavism (1904: 580). Thus, by elaborat- 
ing on different aspects of the same doctrine, classical thinkers were able to 
reground it anew in the developments of contemporary thought, on ideas of 
the extended life of family and city, of higher understandings of ethics, and 
more advanced forms of theodicy (1904: 581-2). But this work of modern- 
isation only contributed to perpetuating the oldest strata of primitive belief 
late in the historical period." The evolution of social organisation and the 


169 ‘Quand une philosophie subtile, épurée, affirmait que la doctrine du chatiment héréditaire, prenait 


sa source dans un sentiment élevé de la justice divine, elle ne se doutait pas que la religion se bornait 
a perpétuer le droit de l'époque primitive, et que les dieux de la Gréce civilisée imitaient ses plus 
barbares ancêtres.” (1904: 583). 
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development of ideas on personal responsibility could not fail to influence 
the representation of divine justice, to transform the perception of divine 
involvement in the punishment of the guilty. Starting in the sixth century, 
again in Athens, this took the form of Orphism (1904: 582). Glotz portrays 
this Orphic eschatology as a more advanced religious expression of Greek 
paganism, which moved beyond the old stage of family solidarity. This 
religious projection of Athenian religiosity, which had first developed the 
principle of personal responsibility, was built over the ancient dogma of 
ancestral fault, as well as in parallel to it, and against it (1904: 582-7). Its 
core doctrine of original sin, for instance, in the myth of Zagreus, is the 
‘logical continuation’ of the earlier doctrines of inherited guilt (1904: 582). 
Glotz provocatively argues that it had an important impact on the develop- 
ment of late Jewish and early Christian ideas on the Fall and original sin, an 
idea that has not had much following, as we have seen earlier. 

The theories of post-mortem punishment developed by Orphism, and 
especially the doctrine of reincarnation, provide a powerful alternative to 
ancestral fault as a dominant principle of justice, and one that was fully 
compatible with the higher understanding of personal responsibility. It 
never left the esoteric circles where it was first elaborated, however; it never 
caught on as a genuinely popular belief. The principle of family solidarity, 
in the narrative of Glotz, ‘which came from primitive barbarism’, will 
always remain the core doctrine of divine justice. More importantly, post- 
mortem punishment and reincarnation were in fact never designed as 
alternatives to hereditary responsibility, but as complements to it. He 
argues that ‘the Orphics’ did not elaborate their system of eschatological 
punishment and reincarnation against the law of heredity, but in order to 
explain it (1904: 585—91). With reincarnation, especially, they could explain 
the logic and the persistence of individual responsibility under the appear- 
ance of collective and inherited punishment. The two systems were never 
in opposition; one never came to replace the other: they functioned on 
parallel tracks. When we find them interacting, as in Pindar, for instance, 
they were in fact complementary (1904: 592-3). In this way, then, again the 
elaborate picture of ancestral fault developed by Glotz in his book, can 
be seen to reproduce the logic of Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta. ^ 
The detailed and extensive picture of inherited guilt that is found in 


‘7° ‘Plutarque a raison. L'instinct de la justice n'avait pas besoin de s’attacher à la pensée de la vie future 


et de ses supplices, parce qu'il se satisfaisait, en dépit de quelques doutes, à la vue des chátiments 
transmis des péres aux fils. Et ainsi, dans les temps de la civilisation la plus raffinée, il suffisait aux 
Grecs de constater certains phénoménes d'hérédité, pour entretenir dans leur coeur le principe de la 
solidarité familiale, qui leur venait de la barbarie primitive. Prétres, poétes et philosophes 
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La solidarité de la famille is a direct product of the long genealogy of Greek 
ancestral fault. The discussion of Glotz is the most extensive treatment of 
ancestral fault written in the last century, being either the study on which 
every subsequent return to the question has grounded itself, such as that 
of Dodds, or the discussion against which subsequent work has been 
conceived, whether consciously or not. 

If elaborated in much less detail, the principle of ancestral fault plays an 
equally central role in E. R. Dodds’ The Greeks and the Irrational?” In the 
publication of his Sather Lectures, Dodds presented one of the most 
strikingly original, brilliant, and influential overviews of ancient Greek 
culture ever produced." This work, like the Four (Five) Stages of Greek 
Religion of Gilbert Murray, on which it is largely modelled, aims to show 
the patterns of development that progressively led to the apogee of Greek 
civilisation in the classical age, and to its eventual decline later under the 
weight of its inner drive and its past. The classical age is portrayed as a brief 
and heroic summit of human achievement, a paradigmatic time of heights 
in which man achieved full understanding of his individuality, his free- 
dom, and rationality."^ The dark forces of the irrational, which paved the 
way for the development of this higher rational conscience and eventually 
brought it down again to the lower registers of fear and anxiety, are the 
object of Dodds' powerfully evocative study. 

The irrational is never defined in the book; we are led to understand 
what it is through the narrative of the lectures. A deep impulse from the 
lower, most obscure recesses of the human mind, it represents at once 
the vital forces of the primitive cultures at the antipodes of modernity, and 
the dark, residual aspects of primitive passion still lurking in our own 
psyche. The irrational is a primordial chaos of culture and mind out of 


dissertaient avec élégance et conviction sur la puissance divine et la responsabilité humaine; ils 
employaient toutes les ressources de l'imagination la plus vive et de la dialectique la plus agile à 
suivre le vol des âmes d'un monde à l'autre monde: ils croyaient leur pensée suprémement libre . . . 
Ils répétaient inconsciemment les axiomes ataviques. Ils attribuaient à la divinité un droit qui avait 
été celui de leurs aieux et dont eux-mémes ne voulaient plus’ (1904: 597). 

Paul Fauconnet’s classic and influential sociological study La responsabilité: étude de sociologie (1920; 
2nd edn. 1928), for instance, another work written under the influence and direction of Durkheim, 
which traces a broad cross-cultural evolutionary movement away from collective punishment, 
objective responsibility, to the subjective responsibility of the individual will, directly reproduces 
the ideas and results of Glotz in his treatment of Greek antiquity (something that is particularly 
apparent in the first half of the book on collective responsibility; note pages 104-6 comparing the 
similarity of the Greek ‘doctrine’ to Christian original sin). 

Dodds 1951, Chapter 2: From Shame-Culture to Guilt-Culture. 

See den Boer 1979; Mangani 1980; Nelson and Todd 2000; Cambiano 1991; Momigliano 2003. 
74 Dodds 1951: 179-206. 
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which order emerges. It is the fluid, creative, and primitive cultural 
matter that leads progressively to the ascent of enlightened civilisation, and 
against which enlightened civilisation comes to define itself. It is thus both 
the foundational matter of classical Athens, and its counter-mirror. At the 
height of the fifth-century Enlightenment, the irrational continued to feed 
classical civilisation, and it threatened to engulf it once and for all. The 
later ‘reaction’ of fear and anxiety represents its definitive hardening 
against the forces of reason. The irrational which Dodds describes is also 
the primitive, psychic matter of the individual unconscious. Drawing on 
the familiar analogy that posits a continuity ‘between the mental lives of 
savages and neurotics’, the irrational of primitive culture in Dodds is the 
same irrational that animates the creative as well as the destructive impulses 
that feed and threaten the individual rational self (1951: viii). The study of 
Dodds is not only a cultural history of Greece, but a reflection on the 
condition of the modern self. 

Dodds cast inherited guilt as one of the key expressions of the irrational 
in the history of Greek civilisation.'”° It is both the majestic, idealised 
principle of a dark archaic pessimism that we find in Müller, the crushing, 
formidable dogma of a religion of fear and anxiety, and the expression 
of the primitive, evolutionary stage on the way towards freedom and 
individuality described by Glotz. Whereas Glotz made ancestral fault the 
collective representation of a stage in ancient social evolution, Dodds 
portrays it as a stage in the development of Greek conscience. For Glotz, 
it is the fossilised vestige of a primitive time. For Dodds, it is a step away 
from Homeric childhood and towards classical maturity. In The Greeks and 
the Irrational, inherited guilt is the characteristic doctrine of belief of the 
archaic era, an element of religion that expresses the entire spiritual climate 
of an age (1951: 33). It is directly keyed in with the significance that Dodds 
gives to the archaic age as a period in his wider evolutionary narrative. In 
his Chapter 2, ‘From Shame-Culture to Guilt-Culture’, inherited guilt is 
foreignised as something entirely different from the civilised pinnacle of 
the classical age (and by obvious extension, of modernity): simultaneously 
devalued as an obstacle to its flowering, and idealised as a necessary stage in 
the development of true, free conscience. 

As in the work of Glotz, the concept of inherited guilt in The Greeks and 
the Irrational is based in large part on the discussion of Plutarch: as a single 


175 See Mangani 1980; Cambiano 1991; Nelson and Todd 2000; Momigliano 2003. 
76 Ror a more detailed discussion of its articulation in that masterpiece of scholarship, I refer the 
reader to an earlier study (Gagné 200742). 
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doctrine of belief, in the examples and the language used, such as the 
image of the mill, and by its explanation through the idea of the family as 
an extended being co-responsible in time, which Dodds explicitly refers 
to Plutarch in his notes. His discussion is framed with a clear Christian 
layer, with repeated and emphasised reference to the harsh law of Hebrew 
corporate responsibility as a direct equivalent to Greek inherited guilt, 
and a discussion of Greek archaic guilt as an interior space of troubled 
conscience and moral conflict that is strongly reminiscent of Catholic 
representations of sin. More determinant than this domesticating aspect 
in the representation of the question, however, is the foreignising perspec- 
tive of the discussion. With the evolutionary narrative of ancient Greece so 
clearly intertwined with the historical and the personal life of the modern 
reader in The Greeks and the Irrational, the discussion of the material was 
bound to be framed in direct relation to its contemporary significance. As 
the characteristic doctrine of the archaic age on its way to the pinnacle of 
the classical Enlightenment, inherited guilt is loaded with all the narrative 
baggage that attaches to the framing of the archaic as the ‘not-yet’ of the 
classical. Inherited guilt is portrayed as the unjust and superstitious belief 
against which classical freedom will be shaped, and as the product of deep, 
pathological impulses from the untamed irrational. As such, it is conceived 
in terms both of the primitive superstition of Rohde, and of the patho- 
logical hysteria and the morbid melancholy of Lobeck. It directly perpetu- 
ates older programmes of Rationalist and Romantic devaluations of the 
material." But for Dodds, inherited guilt is also the prefigurative expres- 
sion of guilt itself, through which the more advanced inner conscience of 
the classical age will be able to develop, and the uncompromising belief of 
a noble and hard faith, which was capable of being raised to great aesthetic 
heights by its poets. As such, it is also conceived in terms of the Romantic 
idealisations of Müller. The inherited guilt of Dodds is the expression of 
both the negative foreign object of contrasting alterity and the idealised 
foreign object of positive prefiguration. Seen as one of the early markers 
of social and psychological development of Greek antiquity, it is defined 
by the larger evolutionary narrative of The Greeks and the Irrational. The 
shocking belief of an ancient past, it is cast as a key to understanding the 
changes of world-historical significance that led from the primitive alterity 
of the archaic to the familiar model of the classical Enlightenment. The 
inherited guilt of Dodds is an expression of contemporary modern society 
defining itself through the past. Its formulation in The Greeks and the 


77 See p. 120. 
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Irrational is a direct heir, and a direct product, of almost two thousand 
years of continuous and uninterrupted reflection on the question. 

In a number of articles on the topic, and especially in his important 1971 
book, The Justice of Zeus, Hugh Lloyd-Jones developed a view of inherited 
guilt that both continued and profoundly modified the conception of 
his predecessor, E. R. Dodds.’ There are more differences than similar- 
ities between the two in their discussions of the question. Instead of 
continuing the foreignising devaluation of ancestral fault that we find in 
Glotz, or the more complex evolutionary position of Dodds, which strikes 
a middle note between devaluation and idealisation, Lloyd-Jones coined a 
more radical positive idealisation of the principle as one of the dominant 
concepts of the great creative period of Greece. In his book, another 
collection of Sather Lectures, conceived in many ways as an answer to 
The Greeks and the Irrational at twenty years of distance, the ‘doctrine of 
inherited guilt’ is given an important role as one of the central beliefs in the 
common archaic and classical Greek religion that Lloyd-Jones set out to 
define. While Dodds, as we just saw, framed ancestral fault as the doctrine 
of the circumscribed time frame of the post-Homeric archaic age, and as a 
stage in the development towards interior conscience, as well as an element 
of the collective, irrational barrier standing in the way of Greek society and 
the free individual self of the classical period, Lloyd-Jones laid the ground 
for a thorough reappraisal of inherited guilt as a majestic aspect of the 
Greeks’ hard, heroic pessimism. It is something wholly foreign from 
modern evaluations of justice, and yet familiar in its resemblance to the 
stern justice of the Old Testament God: 


Among men Zeus with the help of Dike and the Erinyes upheld a stern 
reciprocal justice, recalling the Old Testament but not the New; those who 
broke this law were destroyed, they and their children after them. From the 
modern point of view, this is monstrously unjust; but the viewpoint of the 
Greeks, and other peoples who had similar attitudes to kinship, was 
different. (Lloyd Jones 1983: 107) 


Placing himself squarely in the idealising narrative of the Romantic tra- 
dition, he redefined ‘the doctrine of inherited guilt’ as one of the central 
pillars of early Greek thought, from before the time of Homer through the 
entire classical period. A traditional religious precursor of the methodical 
search for natural causality that will develop in the classical period, the 
doctrine of inherited guilt in The Justice of Zeus is for Lloyd-Jones an 


8 Lloyd-Jones 1956; 1962; 1983; 2002. 
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element of Greek national greatness, of the simple vibrant religion of 
immanence which lifted Greece to the highest spheres before the 'reaction' 
towards transcendence, metaphysics, and mysticism, which he attributes to 
the age of Plato (Lloyd-Jones 1983: 162-4). 

Aiming to show the continuities of Greek thought, where Dodds had 
emphasised the radical shifts in the evolution of the ‘Inherited Conglomer- 
ate’, Lloyd-Jones argued that the main characteristic of the Greek concep- 
tion of cosmic justice was natural regularity: an understanding of the world 
as a hard system of order and meaning, where the perception of contin- 
gency is only a matter of human limitation, and where formidable, intract- 
able rules of cause and effect are found behind every event, but on a scale 
essentially different from our own. Lloyd-Jones showed this religion to be 
different in its immanent regularity from anything we see in biblical 
‘suspensions of the laws of nature’ (Lloyd-Jones 1983: 183-4). In The Justice 
of Zeus, if anywhere, the mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind to 
powder. For Lloyd-Jones, this religion of inexorable justice forms a con- 
tinuity of belief that united the material of lyric and elegy, early philosophy, 
science and the sophists, tragedy, and historiography, in the same continu- 
ous world-view. The core elements of this religion of immanent justice are 
present in Homer already, in the Jad as well as the Odyssey. The differences 
that seem to exist between sub-periods, genres, and individual works in the 
conceptualisations of justice of this early era are all questions of emphasis, 
not essential differences in belief. He squarely rejects the psychological 
model of explanation offered by Dodds, but he attempts nonetheless to 
propose a grand general narrative for the spiritual history of early Greece. 

In The Justice of Zeus, Lloyd-Jones describes ancestral fault as the 
foreign, majestic dogma of an idealised Greek faith. The echoes of 
Plutarch, here as elsewhere, can be seen to determine a good part of the 
discussion on the question — even if they are only implicitly present in this 
case. This view of ancestral fault posits a single unified religious principle 
of justice that courses from before Homer to the time of Plato. Ancestral 
fault grinds slowly over the generations, as a regular mechanism of nature, 
and its justice is justified by the ‘particular kinship structures of the Greeks’: 
the continuity of the family as an extended being in time (1983: 34). It is 
repeatedly compared to Hebrew corporate responsibility, and the use of 
the words guilt and sin, with their moral, interiorised meanings, as well as 
free will and determinism, carries a loaded baggage of Christianising, 
domesticating translations with it? But, more emphatically, ancestral 


7? Lloyd-Jones 1983: 59; 77; 107; 115; 154. 
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fault is cast as something dissimilar and distant, thoroughly at odds with 
modern Christian conceptions of justice: the article of faith of a world 
different from our own in its essence. This difference is essentialised as 
something positive. It is as a principle of belief that inherited guilt 
interests Lloyd-Jones also, the dogma of an idealised stage of Western 
civilisation. Where Dodds saw it as a step on the way towards freedom 
and rationality, as well as a barrier to its development, Lloyd-Jones 
portrays it as an impressive element of the regal Greek religion of 
systematic justice, the early Greek faith of immanence and natural 
law; it is a keystone of the Greek understanding of human insignifi- 
cance. The individual expressions of the idea are of little importance in 
this context. What matters is the belief of the author, and the author 
cannot escape his time. In one way or another, the idea itself, the 
doctrine of inherited guilt, must actually be present in the individual 
text of the period concerning justice — whether it be expressed explicitly, 
or, sometimes, as in Homer, Hesiod, archaic Lyric, Sophocles, and 
many others, evoked only in the background through hints and allu- 
sions. The many rich, often insightful readings of inherited guilt pro- 
posed by Lloyd-Jones have greatly enriched our understanding of the 
idea. Their excesses have also contributed to the minimalist reaction of 
the past decades mentioned in the introduction. 

The contributions of Glotz, Dodds, and Lloyd-Jones have been the 
three most systematic and influential attempts to explain the material of 
ancestral fault in the twentieth century. All three rest largely on the two 
layers of the long genealogy of ancestral fault that we have reviewed in the 
preceding pages: the Plutarchean tradition, and the centuries of Christian 
reception. All three also agree on one important point: ancestral fault is a 
principle of belief that is on all accounts essential to understanding late 
archaic and early classical religion and literature. For Glotz, inherited guilt 
is a primitive survival that kept a determinant cultural force throughout 
the span of Greek history. For Dodds, it is the characteristic archaic 
doctrine; for Lloyd-Jones, a central pillar of the entire early Greek 
world-view. 

Many other authors have followed their lead and that of their predeces- 
sors and have contributed interpretations of ancestral fault in individual 
works along the lines traced by these general views of the question. These 
various contributions, especially the prefaces and notes of critical editions 
of tragedy and Herodotus, are too numerous to mention here. They will be 
discussed in more detail in the sections devoted to the different ancient 
authors involved. Mention must be made of Ioannis Kakridis' 1929 APAT, 
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which devotes an entire chapter to the question of ancestral curses in 
mythological tales. It is written along the lines of strict classificatory 
Prussian "Thematokritik'. Its general ordering of the material of heroic 
prayers and curses is based on the identification of repeated motifs and 
patterns. Largely inspired by the approach of Kakridis’ teacher 
Wilamowitz, this book also seeks to link the various tales of mythological 
ancestral curses to the realities of their precise local regional origin, and to 
show the influence of the Delphic oracle in organising this variegated 
material in a structured body of doctrine in the seventh century."? It 
frames the material of ancestral fault with the term ap& KAnpovouikn, the 
term which, together with equivalent constructions such as KAnpovipiKt) 
ueropiBoon Tis opaprías, still defines it in modern Greek scholarship. 

W. H. Adkins, in his classic 1960 book, Merit and Responsibility: a Study 
in Greek Values, portrays inherited guilt as a central doctrine in the archaic 
ethical system of &perrj which preceded the rise of full personal responsi- 
bility in the later classical period. Basing his view of the question on the 
discussion of Glotz, he sees inherited guilt as already implicitly present in 
Homer and Hesiod, and as a widespread elite and popular belief in later 
times. It is, he says, the only parallel idea to the theory of post-mortem 
punishment, and ‘a formally flawless theory’ in the early conceptualisation 
of absolute justice. It is also deeply unjust and, as such, ultimately unsatis- 
factory, in universal moral terms. The Greek material is read through 
Kant. Inherited guilt is for Adkins the product of early, hesitant searches 
in the direction of real justice, a preliminary stage on the road towards true 
moral responsibility. It “does not even raise the right moral questions’, he 
says, ‘and until the right moral questions are raised, there can be no hope 
of a development of the concept of moral responsibility’ (1960: 68-70). 
Another notable contribution along those lines is the discussion of Ken- 
neth Dover in his 1974 Greek Popular Morality in the Time of Plato and 
Aristotle, who also sees ‘the doctrine of deferred punishment’ as a direct 
equivalent to the theories of post-mortem punishment and reincarnation 
in the archaic period, as a popular explanation of absolute justice, and a 
belief which was to be replaced eventually by more just and ‘civilised’ ideas 
of personal responsibility: 


Yet once civilized reflection had begun to suggest that it was incompatible 
with any notion of justice to hurt an individual because of something which 
that individual had not himself done, and at the same time the emotional 


180 Kakridis 1929: 141-68. 
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need to believe in the punishment of wrong remained imperious, the 
notion of inherited guilt was gradually replaced by the notion that the soul 
of the offending individual himself would be punished after its separation 
from the body. (1974: 262 3)* 


Dover sees the first explicit enunciation of inherited guilt in Solon and 
argues that it was sustained in large part by its ‘suppleness’, its capacity to 
explain much in very simple terms. He has the particular merit of showing 
in detail how it could be adapted to the varied rhetorical needs of the 
different contexts that can be found in the orators. 

Apart from such contributions, work on the question of ancestral fault, 
along the lines of the paradigms traced by Glotz, Dodds, and Lloyd-Jones, 
has focused on more circumscribed areas. It has, roughly, concentrated on 
four issues: the relation of ancestral fault with the 'original sin' of Orphism, 
the strength of ancestral fault as a belief and an operative principle in 
purification rituals, its role in the historical system of causality set up by 
Herodotus, and its role in the individual plays of tragedy, especially in 
understanding the relation between ‘free will’ and ‘determinism’ on the 
tragic stage. The 1966 article of Ugo Bianchi, ‘Péché originel et péché 
antécédent', is a good example of work on the first question.^^ The 
discussion of Nilsson's Geschichte der griechischen Religion (vol. 1, 3rd 
edn, 1969) on the rise of purification practice linked to the influence of 
Delphi and Walter Burkert’s related idea in his 1977 Griechische Religion, 
that tales of ancestral fault, together with the concept of guilt itself, 
originate ‘from the practice of ritual, in the figure of impurity’, are influen- 
tial cases in point of the second question. ^? The third question is well 
illustrated in the 1987 work of Catherine Darbo-Peschanski, Le discours du 
particulier, for instance, and, more recently, in Thomas Harrison's stimu- 
lating Divinity and History: the Religion of Herodotus. Harrison sees 
inherited guilt, together with post-mortem punishment and reincarnation, 
as one of the ‘let-out clauses’ which are necessary to sustain the belief in 
absolute justice shared by Herodotus and his contemporaries."* The 
fourth question, finally, has generated a large body of observations aimed 
at identifying the role of inherited guilt in individual tragic authors and 
individual plays." Apart from identifying the precise mythological 


'"* Cf. de Ste Croix 1977: 146-7, who compares the Greek idea to Hebrew corporate responsibility 
(especially Ezekiel 18) and parallels the evolution of the two concepts (i.e. its progressive rejection as 
the two peoples evolved away from ‘clan solidarity’ and the blood-feud). 

182 Bianchi 1966; cf. Sabbatucci 1981. 

183 Burkert 1985a[1977]: 77; see also 1987: 19; 19962: 112; 124-5. 

184 Darbo-Peschanski 1987: 43-83; T. Harrison 2000: 110-13. 185 See Chapters 6 and 7. 
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allusions of the plays, and the part played by ancestral fault in orchestrating 
the different generations of the myths together, much of this work has 
focused on the significance of ancestral fault in understanding the repre- 
sentation of personal responsibility and tragic fate put on the stage by the 
individual author. 

In most of the discussions of scholarship reviewed above, ancestral 
fault has been conceived of as a clearly bounded object whose historical 
progression can be recovered through texts and inference. It is interesting 
first and foremost as a belief that has left traces. The aim of any study that 
seeks to make sense of this belief is to recover the evidence for it and say 
something about its historical significance at the time. The individual text 
is the index to something else. A ‘doctrine’ with a clear definition, it has a 
role to play in the grand narrative of Greek culture. Its origins, its social 
function, and its links to other ideas are carefully assessed and plotted into 
the larger picture. Disagreement can distinguish one narrative from the 
other, but they are all traced on the same lines. 

Invariably defined in terms of Plutarch’s treatise and of the Christian 
baggage of corporate responsibility and original sin, the “doctrine of 
inherited guilt’ is ascribed a role in these narratives tied first and foremost 
to the location of its origins. The material has been organised around the 
narrative. The relative dearth of the early archaic material, for instance, is 
creatively interpreted in the best tradition of horror vacui, the abundance of 
the classical material is read mostly as a somewhat eccentric survival (i.e. 
in terms of the archaic material), and the later sources all but ignored. 
Periodisation, sequence, and coherence all play determinant roles. The 
minimalist criticism of recent years has been right to question these 
narratives and their definitions. But it has ended up attacking the reception 
of the old principle defined by Plutarch: centuries of involved recodifica- 
tions of the ancient idea, as ideologically charged with the punctual debates 
of the day as they are easily deconstructed by later scrutiny. For all its 
valuable contributions in clarifying the enquiry, and showing what the idea 
is not, the minimalist challenge has in the end little to tell about what its 
sources actually say. 

The fact is that there is, stricto sensu, no such thing as ancestral fault 
before its description in the explicit theology of post-classical philosophy — 
and certainly no such thing as a “doctrine of inherited guilt’; stricto sensu, in 
that ‘it’ does not have an objective existence beyond the constantly shifting 
web of references that inscribe each expression of the idea upon earlier such 
expressions. That existence in the fluid, centreless formulations of implicit 
theology consists of a dialectic: a confrontation between the situated, 
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constantly renegotiated forces at play in generating messages based on the 
proposition that children can be punished for the faults of their ancestors, 
and our ability to perceive and recognise different manifestations of that 
proposition as being related to each other. Some might want to call ‘it’ a 
meme, others will choose to see a structure of langue expressed through the 
divergences of parole, and I suspect that more than a few will continue to 
favour the identification of a belief. I will refer to the object of this study as 
an idea, a notion, or a concept. I do not claim that something called 
‘ancestral fault’ can be seen as a neatly circumscribed cultural artefact 
in itself: it is the situational expression of a traditional idea. It is a notion 
which is always redefined in terms of a precise context and understood 
in reference to the relevant structures of meaning which preceded its own 
expression; a meeting between a culturally charged horizon of expectation 
and a particular communicative situation. In the spirit of the ‘methodo- 
logical nominalism’ of Karl Popper, or the work of “symbolic interaction- 
ism’, it is a cultural concept that can be named. "^ 

A striking proposition on any account, it has a real role to play in any 
message where it is found. Integrated into the logic of a passage, of a text, 
an author, a genre, and a historical context, it takes a shape that is 
appropriate to its function in every individual source. Every one of its 
expressions is made of a unique network of implications, connotations, 
and associations. A memorable statement, the idea also stands out as a 
particularly distinctive position to adopt in any genre or context. Its 
expressions often quote, refer to, or allude to one another, and even when 
they do not the proximity of the words, images, and ideas used to give it its 
shape from one text to the next invariably draw from the same stock. If 
ancestral fault exists anywhere before its late objective definitions, it is in 
that long chain of references. The more the written record of literature 
grew into an archive of authoritative texts, the more bounded the idea 
became in restricted, median, and open intertextuality, until implicit 
theology hardened into explicit theology. Whether its ties to earlier state- 
ments are inscribed in the referential work that the message puts forward 
or the shared linguistic fabric that is used, it can always be usefully 
contrasted to similar expressions from other texts for its contours to fully 
come out. 

The following four chapters will propose situated readings of prominent 
passages from the archaic and classical texts in which the notion of 
ancestral fault plays a role. Rather than look at the material from above, 


ee Popper 1957; Blumer 1969; Denzin 2001. 
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as part of a narrative that uses individual texts to trace the stages of a story, 
this section of the book is interested in the intricacies of the individual 
passage, the view from below concerned with the immediate environment 
of each expression, its ramifications in the text, and its echoes. Rather than 
use the text as a means to something else, evidence for reconstructing a 
belief, the aim of this section will be the texts themselves, the thematic 
patterns and literary complexity of the main passages in which ancestral 
fault is found. The following chapters are composed of discrete case 
studies, vignettes of thick readings; a fragmentary approach adapted to 
our fragmented material. The chapters are arranged according to genre and 
chronology. The next chapter, unsurprisingly, looks at the earliest attested 
material in the early archaic period: Hesiod and Homer. 


CHAPTER 3 


The earliest record: exoleia in Homer and Hesiod 


Hesiod 


From Pausanias to Rohde and Dodds, as seen in previous chapters, passing 
through Proclus, Melanchthon, and Glotz, lines 280—5 of the Works and 
Days have been portrayed as an important expression of Greek ancestral 
fault. The passage is generally presented as the first attestation of the idea. 
Here it is in full (vv. 274-85): 


€) Tlépon, ov 8€ Tatita per& ppEeoi B&AAEO ofjoi 
Kai vu Sikns érókovue, Bins 8 émAT9eo mróymrav. 
Tovde yap &vOpoxrroici vópov Sietage Kpovio, 
ix8Uo1 éy Kal Onpol Kal oiwvoïs rrerenvois 
Zoey GAATAous, étrel où Sikn goTi peT avToIs: 
&vOpoxrroici ©’ £6oe Siknv, fj TOAAdY &plorn 
yivetar ei yep tis K £0£Ar| Tà Sikar cyopetioat 
ylvackwv, TO uév T’ SABov $1501 eUPUOTTA Zeus: 
Os Sé Ke poprupínoiv ékov &ríopkov ónóocas 
weucerat, &y è Sikny BAówas vrikeorov &ác0n, 
ToU é T d&uaupotépn yevet) uerómio8e AéAerrrror 
&v8pós ©’ eDópkou yevet) uerómio8ev &peivæv. 


Perses, lay these things in your heart and give heed to Justice, and put 
violence entirely out of your mind. This is the law that Cronus' son has 
established for human beings: that fish and beasts and winged birds eat one 
another, since Justice is not among them; but to human beings he has given 
Justice, which is the best by far. For if someone who recognizes what is just 
is willing to speak it out publicly, the far seeing Zeus gives him wealth. But 
whoever willfully swears a false oath, telling a lie in his testimony, he 
himself is incurably hurt at the same time as he harms Justice, and in after 
times his family is left more obscure; whereas the family of the man who 
keeps his oath is better in after times (trans. Most). 


As the text of lines 274—85 is particularly dense, it will be useful to start by 
unpacking it. 
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In this passage diké is presented as the prerogative of men in opposition 
to animals. It is what traces the boundaries of human conduct. Fish and 
beasts and winged fowl devour one another, whereas men have to restrain 
from violence, bié, to fulfil the nomos ordained by Zeus. Hesiod is not 
saying that men should not eat beasts, and that beasts do not eat men, of 
course. à ous, here, means ‘each other’ within the genos. Intraspecific 
‘eating’ is the disorder in question, such as the hunger of the ‘gift- 
devouring men’ (&v8pes Swpopåyoı) and the 'people-devouring king’ 
(SnuoBdpos Baoiles). This violence is a threat to the entire genos. 
Continuity in time is the overarching theme. The person who ‘knowingly’ 
utters ‘just things’ (tà Sikara) in the group, who ‘speaks them in the 
assembly’ (yivacKkwv ... &yopetioat), will receive o/bos from far-seeing 
Zeus, a term better translated here as "lasting wealth’ than simply wealth 
or abundance.’ Lasting wealth is predicated on the capacity to understand 
and to speak justice. It is a question of knowledge and intent, a choice for 
survival and transmission which distinguishes man from beast. On the 
contrary, the other man, the one who willingly (Exo) perjures himself by 
swearing a false oath in testimony, is responsible for hurting dikë, and thus 
incurably damaging himself and his kin. By breaking the clear boundaries 
of dikë through perjury, a man breaks the basis of lasting wealth." 

The sanction for perjury is marked by its extension in time. The fault of 
perjury causes a man a wound that can never be healed (vijxeotov &áo8n), 
neither in his own person nor in that of his geneé, his descendants. Once 
perjury is committed, the geneé remains forevermore obscure, &pauporépn. 
Breaking the oath, choosing 5e over dikë, takes the kin group away from 
sight, makes it less visible. This lack of visibility is what is ‘left’ (A£Aerrrroa) 
as an inheritance, rather than shining, lasting wealth. The perfect tense 
denotes the lasting state resulting from the crime, and the adverb 
ueróm00e emphasises its continuity in the future. The point is further 
brought home by an elegant chiasmus and a mesodiplosis, a repetition 
of the same words in the middle of the following line, yevef uerórricev, in 
the same metrical position, describing the contrasting lot of the man who 
keeps his oath, and of his descendance afterwards. In complementary 
opposition to the punishment of the broken oath is the blessing of the 
one who follows it. As line 285 returns us to line 280 through an ABA ring 
pattern, the loop is closed? Only by avoiding perjury can a man hope to 


" See De Heer 1969: 32-8; 51-5; Lévêque 1982; cf. Wilamowitz-Móllendorf 1913: 265; Van Groningen 
1958: 95; M. L. West 1974: 181; Alt 1979: 391; Manuwald 1989: 9; Nesselrath 1992: 96. 
* Perysinakis 1986. > See M. L. West 1978: 228-9. 
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keep what he has acquired, and transmit it to his children. If he does not, 
his geneé will fade away from sight. 

This is a statement that the audience would have found familiar at this 
point in the poem. In the Myth of Races (106-201), one genos succeeds 
another through the consequences of their actions. They are defined, as 
‘Races’, by their common relation to justice. A binding solidarity unites 
them in the face of punishment. Only the first one has been unalloyedly 
just. The Golden Race lived in the plenty of abundance, bliss, and peace.* 
Once they were covered by earth, they became the guardians of mortal 
men, watchers of judgments and cruel deeds. 'Clothed in mist’ (hépa 
Ecoópevoi), they roam everywhere over the face of the earth to watch over 
men.’ This is the ‘royal’ honour they have received from gods. Men of 
abundance and bliss, they have no grief or pain. The other races, however, 
have all succumbed to violence and injustice. Like the beasts of line 278, 
they have destroyed each other (&AAnAous) through violence within the 
group. The Second Race, the genos of silver, did not know how to restrain 
its actions. The men were unable to refrain from hurting each other 
(GAAtAwv).° In addition to their incapacity to follow the rules of justice, 
they refused to give honour to the gods. They remained children for the 
greater part of their existence, unable to live lives of responsible restraint, 
never fully coming into adulthood. The Race of Bronze, on the other 
hand, lived only for violence, and it eventually destroyed itself, without 
leaving name or posterity for the future, an anonymous race perpetually 
bent on the endgame of death. They ate war instead of bread (146-7). The 
Fourth Race, however, that of the named Heroes, closer to us in time, the 
Tpotépn yevet), had a choice between two roads in justice. Some knew 
only war in life, the poet tells us, and they destroyed each other in Thebes 
or Troy (156-73). They were covered by death and they disappeared. 
Others, noble and just, were allowed to live in plenty on the Islands of 
the Blest. These are the Heroes who live in abundance, dAB101 fipwes (159). 
For them, ‘the grain-giving field bears honey-sweet fruit flourishing three 
times a year’ (167-73). They are living a better (dueiveov) life. 

The Fifth Men are, as many have observed, entirely different from the 
first three Races, but not from the Fourth.” The life of absolute plenty that 
is the lot of the Golden Race is beyond our reach. We can, contrary to the 


* Op. 109-26; see Calame 2006: 85-142. 

> Line 125. The lines are repeated later in the poem, where we are told that there are thirty thousand of 
these watchers of mortal men, and that no crooked judgment can escape their attention (Op. 255). 

© Op. 127-42. 7 Rudhardt 1981; Crubellier 1996: 460. 
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Silver Race, avoid continuous transgression. We are not bent on complete 
destruction through war like the Race of Bronze. As the Race of Heroes 
did, we have a choice. This choice, however, is presented in a much more 
sombre light than that of the Heroes. The lot of our individual geneai in 
the future is constrained by the lot of our common genos. As a result of 
violence (ie), our genos is threatened with common destruction in times 
ahead. When the rule of justice will fall, and all conventions of right and 
wrong cease to be followed, our race will also be destroyed by the gods. 
When violence becomes the foundation of right, and lying, envy, and 
flattery the basis of social relations between men, when son turns against 
father and reverence disappears, then will the announcement of our 
imminent destruction be made clear. The crimes of others are the signs 
of our common fall. Our violence can eventually lead us to annihilation, in 
the way of the Race of Bronze and of the Heroes who died before Thebes 
and Troy. When we start aging prematurely, becoming old men at birth, 
there will be no more reproduction. Like the Race of Silver, whose children 
were incapable of surviving manhood, we will know that our generation 
has come to an end.? It will no longer be able to ensure continuity and 
transmission. When ‘there is no more favour for the man who keeps his 
oath, or for the just, or for the good’, then we will know that the Race of 
Iron has entered its last moments.? This is the time when 'the wicked will 
hurt the worthy man, speaking false words against him, and will swear an 
oath upon them'.'? The crime of perjury is singled out as the sign of future 
downfall — as in verses 280—5. This clearly stands out: there is no mention 
of oaths in the narratives of the other Races. As in verses 280—5, we are told 
that perjury is linked to the punishment of an entire kin group in the 
account of the Race of Iron. The same distinctive combination of themes 
is found in both passages. One might be seen to prepare the other. But 
how closely, in fact, can we compare the geneë of lines 280—5 to the yévn 
of 106-201? 

The noun geneé has two major meanings in the Hesiodic corpus, as 
Glenn Most has observed in an important article." The first can be 
described as classificatory. It means generation in terms of kin group, 


* See Fontenrose 1974. 

? Op. 190-1: oó8é Tis eUdpKoU x&pis Écoerod oùt Bikaiou | 088’ àyaboŭ, yaAAov 58 kakõv pektÄpa 
kai UBpiv. 

1° Lines 193-4: ook Zoton, BAdwel 8’ 6 KaKds TOV apElova qó»ra | uu8o1c1 oxoAois &vérrov, £r 8 SpKov 
Ouei ton. 

" Most 1997: 11-13; see also Crubellier 1996: 439; Couloubaritsis 1996: 492; and especially Calame 
2006: 116. 
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offspring, descendants." The other is temporal, referring more specifically 
to generations placed in time.? In both cases, and allowing for the many 
nuances of the word's usage, the accent is placed on descendance and 
ascendance. The noun genos, on the other hand, has one essential meaning. 
It is broadly similar to the first meaning of geneé, as Hofinger observes, but 
perhaps less exclusively tied to kinship in its classificatory function: it can 
mean kind, race, line, kin group, offspring, descendants. The parallels of 
Homeric diction, where the two terms can actually be used interchangeably 
(Il. 21.157; 186), go in the same direction.” To distinguish between species, 
for instance, genos will be used, at least before the Batrachomyomachia, 
where they are already synonyms. To distinguish subgroups within a 
genos, according to Most, yeveat will be used.” This observation, based 
on a particular reading of the Myth of Races, and especially of line 160 of 
the Works and Days, is of great interest for making sense of the emphatic use 
of geneé in our passage. The sentence in question is (vv. 156—60): 


aÙTàp rel Kal TOUTO y£vos KATH yao k&Auwev, 
aUis ËT’ GAAO Téraprov mÀ x8ovi rrovAuporelpn 
Zeus Kpovidns rroínos, SikaióTepov Kal ópeiov, 
&v6póv fipo»oov Bov yévos, oi KAXAEOVTAL 
fuiGeor, rrporépn yevet] KaT’ &meipova yoiav. 


When the earth covered up this race, too, Zeus, Cronus' son, made another 
one in turn upon the bounteous earth, a fourth one, more just and superior, 
the godly race of men heroes, who are called demigods, the generation 
before our own upon the boundless earth (trans. Most). 


If, as Most argues, the word's meaning there is determined by opposition 
to the genos of the preceding line, then we do have to accept temporal, 
subgroup ‘generation’ as its strict meaning. The implication is that the 
Heroes are not presented as a new race in the text, but as an earlier 
generation within a race: the teotépn yeveń of the genos to which we also 
belong. We would then have four races instead of five (and three in 


7 Theog. 871; Op. 736; Sc. 55; 327; F 37 MW. 3 F 276; 304 MW. 

Theog. 21; 33; 443 505 105; 161; 336; 3465 590; 591; Op. 11; 121; 127; 140; 143; 156; 159; 169; 176; 180; 299; 
F 43; 123; 204 MW. See Hofinger 1975 s.v. yévos. 

5 Liddell-Scott, Chantraine, West, the LfgrE (Schmidt), and the Diccionario Griego—Espanol all argue 
for a broad equivalence between the two terms, as have most other scholars. Only once in Homer 
does yévos mean generation (Od. 3.245), however, and this is a suspect passage; see Most 1997: 111. 
Lines 23; 25; 263; 291. 

Most 1997: 112. The yévn of 106-201, however, as Crubellier (1996: 439) notes, can be seen as 
subgroups of the human yévos. An archaic example of yévos as a subgroup can also be found in 
Semonides 7, where we are shown the different yévn of women within the yévos yuvoiKév 
OnAuTEepcoov. 
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other respects). This, I believe, is not the only way to make sense of the 
juxtaposition of genos and genee in lines 159 and 160. 

Distinguishing the Heroes’ geneé from the four other gene is an elegant 
solution to an age-old problem, that of the non-metallic Heroes’ place 
within the series of otherwise metallic races.'? It rightly dismisses the old 
idea that the myth of races is a narrative of decline. More importantly, it 
uncovers symmetry in the text. Is this symmetry, however, different from 
other attempts to impose order on the passage? How does this solution 
differ from earlier ‘solutions’ such as the trifunctional reading of Vernant 
or the search for ‘oriental’ antecedents? All try to discipline the text from 
outside. Within the Hesiodic text itself, the sequence of races is explicit. It 
is the one which most readers, from antiquity to now, have perceived in 
trying to make sense of the passage. I can see no valid reason to explain 
it away on diachronic or semantic grounds. The succession of races is 
marked as clearly as possible: tpatiota (109), SeUtEpov (127), TpiTov (143), 
Téraprov (157), réyrrrot01 (174).? The fourth race is a genos: the réroprov 
of line 157 does not agree with geneë. The fact that mépirrotoi .. . &v86p&ow, 
in line 174, does not include the word genos is of no consequence for this 
question. The stage of the ‘Fifth Men’ is emphatically distinguished from 
the stage which preceded it and the one which will follow (174-8): 

UNKET Érrerr' ógeAMov yà TEWTTOIO! perelvoa 
&v6páciv, GAN’ f) rrpóc8e 9aveiy f| Emerita yevéo8on. 
viv yap St) yévos oti ci8Tjpsov: oU8é ToT Tap 
TAUOOVTAL kopi&rou Kal d1fUOs OUSE TI VUKTWP 
pOeipduevor xoerrás SE Geol Sacouc! pepluvas. ^ 


If only then I did not have to live among the fifth men, but could have 
either died first or been born afterwards! For now the race is indeed one of 
iron. And they will not cease from toil and distress by day, nor from being 
worn out by suffering at night, and the gods will give them grievous cares 
(trans. Most). 


The meaning of 1rpdofe 8aveiv is “died before’, in the sense of ‘died in a 
preceding time’, not ‘died first’, in the sense of ‘not being born’.** That 
distinction between the men who lived before and the men who live now is 
clearly defined in the following line with an emphatic viv yap 811. viv is 
emphatically singled out.” This clearly cannot refer to the time of Helen 
or Oedipus (161-8)! What distinguishes the ‘Fifth Men’ from those who 


18 C£ also Rudhardt 1981. ? See the bibliography in Crubellier 1996: 412, n. 39. 
?? See Crubellier 1996: 440. = Op. 174-8. ?* See Calame 2006: 115-16. 
?5 See Crubellier 1996: 441. 
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died before or those who will be born later is that they belong to the yévos 
ci6fjpeov. The genos of the Heroes (157; 159) is different from the yévos 
ci6fjpeov (176; 180).^* This means that the geneë of verse 160 is not a 
subgroup of the genos of Iron. But what then is the meaning of geneé in 
verse 160? 

If it does not mean ‘generation’, in opposition to ‘race, kin group’, 
neither does it have to mean 'race, kin group' in strict opposition to 
‘generation’. It does not have to have one meaning in opposition to the 
other. Its sense is not obligatorily opposed to that of genos. The etic 
lexicographical categories imposed by philologists on ancient vocabulary 
often hide the many correspondences that unite various aspects of an idea 
within a word in the original language. Without entering into the complex 
debates opposing ‘lumpers’ and ‘splitters’ in modern lexicographical 
theory, we can simply note the obvious and uncontroversial fact that 
meaning discrimination is a question of enunciative context. When the 
context does not give us ground to articulate an opposition between 
various aspects of a word, it is often the case that they are combined in 
the utterance. This is particularly true in a language as richly textured and 
as highly resonant and allusive as that of Hesiod's poetry. The genee of line 
160, as the genos of 159, is a kin group. It is a reference to the Race of 
Heroes, as distinct from the Race of Bronze and the Race of Iron. As the 
Fourth Race of Men, it is also, more specifically, a ‘generation’, a stage in 
the comparative time of mortal men. There is nothing problematic about 
this usage, and thus no need for a solution. Almost a synonym of genos in 
159, it simply expands its meaning by emphasising the temporal aspect of 
the word. Comparatively defined as better than the preceding genos, the 
Race just before ours, it is a kin group marked in time by the comparative 
Tiporépr as different from our own. The geneë of line 160 fills the limited 
and complementary lexical space of the word: it is both kin group and 
generation. 

How does this usage compare with that of the geneë in our passage? In 
lines 284—5 Hesiod is describing the varying lots extended to the geneë of 


^* Tt might be significant to note that each yévos is mentioned as such precisely twice in the passage, 
when it is introduced, and when it is destroyed or hidden: 109 and 121; 127 and 140; 143 and 154-5; 
176 and 180; see Most 1997: 109. There are not, as Most writes (p. 111), four destructions of races in 
the text, but five destructions (see Crubellier 1996: 440). Verses 161-73 are as clear a description of 
the genos disappearance as the other destructions found in verses 121, 140, 153, and 180. The verbs 
used in the passage, ddAece and &pgekéwyev, are the same ones as used for the destructions of the 
other four races. Verses 173d-e, of course, are probably an interpolation. See also Calame 2006: 
108-14. 
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the perjurer and of the man who keeps his oath. One becomes ‘more 
obscure’, the other becomes ‘better’. The performance of justice shapes the 
lot of the geneé in time. These geneai, lines of descent, defined by their 
origin from an individual (tot 8é . . . &v8pós ©’ eUdpxKou), are also both ‘kin 
groups’ and ‘generations’ in a way: both are determined by common 
descent and by placement in time. But, in the context of the passage, 
the word cannot refer to a ‘Race’ there, as it does in 160. It is, in that 
context, clearly the subgroup of a genos. Not a horizontal generation in 
time, but a vertical kinship line. However, if there are clear differences of 
definition between the geneë of 160 and the geneai of 284-5, there are also 
similarities. The obscure geneé of verse 284 cannot be understood separ- 
ately from the ‘hidden’ and ‘covered’ gené of verses 121 and 138. These two 
different usages of geneé remain usages of the same word placed in 
strategically related positions of the text. One describes the geneé which 
has preceded us, the tpotépn yever. The other refers to the geneai 
which will follow, ueróric0e. The passages are linked, notably in the 
correlation between kinship and punishment. The future of the genos of 
Iron is related to the future of the perjurer's geneé. The destruction of the 
family in line 284 belongs to the section's overarching narrative of succes- 
sion through destruction and kinship punishment. It echoes the Myth of 
Races. One passage prepares the way for the other. To understand the 
articulation of descent and punishment in lines 280—5, we have to under- 
stand the articulation of descent and punishment also in lines 106—201. 
A thread links the different levels of kinship in the poem, something which 
has not received the attention it deserves. 

Echoes of verses 213—73 are found in lines 274—85 also. The people of the 
just city, says Hesiod, those who swear true oaths, see their city flourish, 
and the people multiply in it (225-37). The Thirty Thousand Guardians, 
the men of the Golden Race, walk over the earth, ‘clothed in mist’ (v. 255), 
and they watch over judgments and cruel deeds (252-5). They are givers 
of wealth (rAouroSóroi). Contrary to those who live under crooked 
judgments, and who suffer the hardships of slighted dikë, also ‘clothed in 
mist' when she bears evil to those who have driven her out, the just city 
flourishes in abundance (256). Diké always beats Hybris at the end of the 
race (218). It rewards ‘straight’ distribution (224-6). Neither war nor 
famine visit the just city, but its inhabitants live in the plenty of fertile 
flocks and fields, like the men of the golden age. The men of the just city, 


more importantly, ‘see their women produce children like their fathers'.? 


25 Op. 235: ikroucty 86 yuvaixes éoikóro: TÉKva yovetol. 
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They achieve continuity and transmission of lasting wealth. They know 
the plenty of the Golden Race and of the Race of Heroes, the dAB101 fipwes. 
They live in olbos. 

The people of the unjust city, on the other hand, see punishment ‘being 
given as a sign’ by Zeus."^ That is, Zeus indicates the consequence of 
injustice through sanction: the loss of property. Punishment is a téxuap 
(token) of divine order. The visible hand of divine justice can fall on the 
city for the action of a single member (238-47). The city in which kings 
administer crooked justice does not escape the perception of Zeus. 
The entire people can ‘pay for the mad folly of their prince’. The ‘gift- 
devouring king’, the men of violence, those who, like the eagle of the ainos 
(209), say ‘I shall make you my dinner or let you free’ (S¢itrvov 8’, oi K 
2GéAo, Trorfjoopon AÈ yethow), ‘grind one another’ (251) like the animals of 
line 278 ‘eat each other’. Those individuals who harm justice through 
slander are doing violence to the virgin Diké herself, who is honoured and 
reverenced among the Gods who dwell on Olympus. Those who take 
bribes and give crooked judgment imperil the survival of the entire 
community (260-2). Worse, there would be no reason for a man or his 
son to follow justice if there were no sanction (270-4). This is obviously 
impossible in a poetic tradition of normative wisdom. Zeus sees all, and all 
injustice is punished (267-8). Transgressors ‘do not pay heed to the 
vengeance of the gods’.*” The unjust city knows famine and plague, Zeus 
destroys their army, their walls and their ships, and ‘the men perish 
away"? More importantly, their women do not produce children, and 
their houses become few.^? The unjust city is unable to achieve continuity 
and transmit wealth through generation. In the city of hybris, “Horkos 
keeps pace with crooked judgment."? The ‘crooked justice’ (oxoArt) 81m) 
is the central fault of the unjust community and the unjust king (221; 250; 
258; 262; 264).^' Perjury, again, is emphatically singled out. Like the genos 
of 180 and the geneë of line 284, the city of verses 238-47 is punished as a 
whole and sees its continuity threatened by perjury. The same pattern of 
associations is repeated from passage to passage. 


n 
a 


Lines 238-9: ois 8' UBpis Te uépmAe Koi] Kal oyéTAIa Epya, | rois 5è Siknv Kpovibns rexpodperoa 
£üpUorra Zeus. 

Op. 251; cf. 187. ?5 Lines 238-47 with scholia. 

244: oUSE yuvoikes Trikrouci, uivu8ouci 86 ofkoi. See M. L. West 1978: 218, for ancient doubts 
about the authenticity of these lines, which West rightly dismisses. 

219: avtika yap Tpéxet "Opkos Gua okoAifjoi Siknotw: 

See also lines 7; 194; 582. The adjective oxoAids does not appear anywhere else in the Hesiodic 
corpus. 
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It reappears with some force in lines 320—34, a passage that further 
defines the necessity of work and effort.** Squarely focused on the theme of 
wealth, it warns Perses against the dangers of wrongful acquisition. The 
possessions (xprjpovo) that have been snatched, &ptraxt&, as opposed to 
god-given, 0:60801o, will be of no real profit (320). Unjust riches are no 
wealth, dABos (321), a word that cannot be read as a simple equivalent of 
xetwata. The ability to keep wealth and transmit it, its duration in the 
house, is the measure of its value, and the means of its procurement will 
determine the stability of its retention. The effort of gain and loss func- 
tions as an ethicised, zero-sum game under the arbitration of the gods. The 
ease of the gods’ punishment (325: eio) is contrasted with the effort of real 
human gain, yet another example of a recurrent theme in the poem. 
Transgression will, inevitably, be met by the appropriate return (&uoiBrv) 
in this exchange (333-4). Together with violence, perjury is the tool of the 
ruinous and temporary gain, the clear referent of &ró yAwoons Aniooetat 
(322).? It all too often appears when shamelessness has chased shame away, 
and when profit, «ép8os, deceives the mind of men, vóov é£emaríon 
&vOpoxreov (323-4). Its consequence, more strikingly, is the eventual 
obscurity of the transgressor and the diminution of his oikos by the gods.** 
The verb paupotion directly echoes the &yaupotépn of line 284, and the 
verb pivü8ouoi directly echoes the piviGouo1 of line 244. Time is the 
operative force. Inheritance, here as elsewhere in the poem, is a dominant 
image of mortal striving. 

In the Myth of Races (106—201), the Tale of Two Cities (213-73), and 
the address to Perses of 274-85, as well as in the great warning of 320-34, 
the breaking of oaths is intimately connected to the punishment of an 
entire group, and a threat against its continuity in time. Perjury is a sign of 
the impending punishment looming over the entire genos for the crimes of 
some individuals. It announces the punishment of the entire city for the 
faults of the kings who deal in ‘crooked judgments’. It is the mark of the 
destruction set to obscure the entire geneé of the culprit. The same crime is 
linked to the same common sanction in the three successive passages. The 
punished groups are organised in order of decreasing size: from genos 
through city to geneë. The degressive sequence Race—City—Family is clear. 
This correlation is reminiscent of the three main levels of common descent 


? See Marsilio 2002. 

33 Tt is no coincidence that this is how the oracular poem quoted in Herodotus 6.86 understood 
Anícosrou; see p. 281. 

eet Op. 325—6: peña Sé pv paupoŭor cot, ptvUouci 88 okov | &vépi 1, Tratipov Sé T &rl xpóvov SABos 
órrnéei. 
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recognised in the classical period, for instance. Fifth-century Athens, to 
take an example, knows the Tritopatores of a family, the Tritopatores of 
the city, and the common Tritopatores of humanity.” Embedded one 
within the other, these three complementary groups are united in a 
common pattern of collective punishment in the Works and Days. Perjury 
in the family is perjury in the city. The obscure geneé of the perjurer 
weakens the entire community. Perjury in the city, in turn, announces the 
future collapse of the entire race, the time when ‘the wicked will hurt the 
worthy man, speaking crooked words against him, and will swear an oath 
upon them’. The perjury of the family and the perjury of the race are 
linked. The necessary destruction of one is a reflection of the promised 
destruction of the other. Both result in the end of transmission within 
generations. Lines 106—285 are not composed of individual discrete 
vignettes distinct from each other. The section forms a coherent whole, 
which would have been particularly clear to the audience through patterns 
of repetition. The actions of each group of descent reflect on the actions of 
other groups. A powerful image of cosmic solidarity in crime emerges out 
of these verses, one in which the choice of the individual involves direct 
consequences for family, city, and race, and where the individual is affected 
by the choices of all the other members of the groups that define him: 
geneé, city, and genos. No element can be isolated from the other. 

The dispute between the brothers Perses and Hesiod is one over 
inheritance from their father.>° Perses has bribed the gift-devouring kings 
to get more than a fair share of their inheritance." The poem of Hesiod 
presents itself as an address to Perses in reaction to his unjust breach of 
transmission. What defines the superior man is the ability to consider 
‘what will be better, later and in the end (r& K éte1ta Kal ès TEAos)’ 
(293-5). If Perses continues in his way of /ybris, bribery, and perjury, he 
will see his inheritance disappear. Worse, he will have none to transmit to 
his children. He will, with wife and child, be reduced to begging from 
other oikoi, even from Hesiod's, to perpetuate his own, and no one will pay 
heed (396). This is what, in fact, has already happened, the poet tells us 
(394). The text dramatically shapes its normative and explanatory portrait 
of justice as a response to the actions of a brother in the attribution of an 
inheritance, a potent symbol of kin fighting kin, members of a geneé 
fighting each other. At the beginning of the text, its explicit concern is 


35 See pp. 447-50. 
36 Op. 27-43; see Forbes 1950; Van Groningen 1957; Gagarin 1974b; Most 1993; Rousseau 1996. 
37 Durán 1999. 38 C£. M. L. West 1978: 33-40; Nagy 1990: 74. 
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with the movement of wealth through descent, and the continuity of the 
family. The biographical framing of brotherly feud informs the entire 
poem. More, it sets the stage for a prolonged reflection on kin, time, 
and punishment, and the various temporal cycles that govern our lives. It 
directs and channels our attention through the progression of the narrative. 
The unity of the poem is much more than a mere train of paratactic 
thought, biographical moments, or a succession of binary oppositions. 
A coherent vision of human continuity in time binds the different episodes 
of the text. As the voice of the poet intervenes to address his brother, we 
move from the primeval days of Pandora to the succession of races, the 
cities of men, and their households. Through embedded thematic repeti- 
tion, the same pattern of perjury and kin destruction returns to show us 
how closely intertwined these different levels of our lives are in the eyes of 
justice. Like that of the king, the transgression of the farmer in the field can 
have cosmic repercussions, reflecting on the geneé, the polis, even the entire 
genos. By helping his brother, Hesiod is sending out his wise voice to 
mankind. A warning for empires and arrogant cities in Pausanias (see 
pp. 56-9) and Herodotus (see pp. 278-96), lines 280—5 of the Works and 
Days are framed as a warning for peasants in Hesiod, but one that concerns 
kings also, and all humanity. It makes a distinctive case for the necessity of 
justice in the world, and its bleak prospects. By rereading the poem 
through one key passage, we can open a window on previously overlooked 
elements of its poetic architecture. 

Perjury is a common thread uniting all these passages. In the system of 
justice described in the first third of the Works and Days, Hesiod system- 
atically singles out the oath and generational transmission as dominant 
themes of his image of justice. The man who breaks his oath will see his 
house disappear and the fruits of his toil dispersed. Like the city punished 
for the faults of its lying king, or the gené of silver and bronze, which were 
annihilated for their excess and injustice, the geneé of the perjurer will fade 
out of existence. How are we to make sense of the prominence of the oath 
in this portrait of justice in time? The solution lies partly outside the poem, 
in the institutional environment of the audience, the open intertextuality 
of ritual allusion. There can be little doubt that the text reflects the logic of 
the familiar and contemporary ritual formula of the péyas ópkos, the great 
oath calling on the destruction of the perjurer and his family, Kat’ &cAeias 
aUToÜU Kal yévous Kal oixias.*? In a recent discussion Walter Burkert has 
asserted with some humour that ‘it would probably be going too far to say 


?? See already the comments of Mazon 1914 ad loc.; M. L. West 1978 ad loc. 
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that gods were invented for oath taking’.*° However that may be, the great 
oath Kat’ é€wAeias was the most binding act of communication between 
men recognised in human society during the archaic period. The great 
oath was a collective commitment that implicated an entire household in 
the statement of the individual father, and, by extension, an entire city 
in the statement of its representative king or delegates. 

This specific form of oath, the uéyas Spxos of exoleia, called on the 
destruction of the perjurer and his progeny with the formula ‘may I perish 
myself, together with my children and my descendants’. It was widespread 
in various forms throughout the eastern Mediterranean." One great 
collective oath of this type taken by the entire citizen body in the archaic 
period is the famous Theran oath of foundation found in Cyrene.** 
Inscribed on a marble stele in the fourth century, the text is divided into 
two parts. The first part is a fourth-century decree of Cyrene concerning 
the rights of the Theran citizens living in Cyrene, as they have been 
defined in the original agreement sworn by the common ancestors of the 
two groups. This agreement is described as a épxiov, and the alleged text 
of the late seventh-century oath taken by the forebears (wpóyovo) of 
the Therans and the Cyrenaeans follows, in which the constitution 
of the colonising expedition and the conditions of the Libyan settlement 
are set out. The oath is sealed with a great imprecation: 


él TOUTOIS Ópkia &rorrjcavro OÏ TE AUTET uévovres Kol oi TrAéovres olki 
OVTES Kal &pós émoifjicavro TOs raUTa TrapRe@vTas Kail uf] éupévovras 1| 
Tov A AiBual oikéovrow 1| róv aurei uevóvTow. knpivog TÀ&ocavrts 
KoAocósg KATEKOIOV émapsopuevol Tr&vrEg ouvevOÓvreg Kal àvõpes Kal 
yuvoikes Kal Trodóes Kal madiokar TOU UT) ¿uuévovTa TOUTOIS Tols ópkiois 
GAAS TrapPEDvTA KaTAAEIPeoBal viv Kal KaTappEV OTEP TOs KkoAooós, koi 
auTov Kal yóvov Kal xprjuora, rois t éppévotci TOUTOIS Tois OpKiols Kal 
Tois TAgo1c1 £A AiBuav klai] [ois ué]voioi &v Opar fjuev Torà kai &yaà 
xoi aU [rois Kal yó]vois. 


On these conditions they made an oath, those who stayed here and those 
who sailed on the colonial expedition, and they cast imprecations on those 
who should transgress these conditions and not abide by them, whether 
those living in Libya or those staying in Thera. They molded wax images 
and burned them with the following imprecations, all of them having come 
together, men and women, boys and girls: ‘May he, who does not abide by 
this oath but transgresses it, melt away and dissolve like the images, himself, 
his seed, and his property. But for those who abide by these oaths, for those 


4° Burkert 2006b: 26. * Faraone 1993 and 2005; M. L. West 1999. 
* ML 5; see Meiggs and Lewis 1988: 5; Faraone 1993; Calame 1996 for bibliography. 
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who sail to Lybia and those who remain in Thera, may there be abundance 
and prosperity for themselves and for their offspring! (trans. after 


Graham modified).? 


The authenticity of the archaic oath is a notorious matter of debate, which 
we cannot enter into here, but the general agreement in more recent 
scholarship has been to see the ‘Oath of the Settlers’ largely as a reflection 
of original seventh-century material.** If some formulae and turns of 
phrase remain suspect of later reworking, the core of the narrative has 
been shown not to be dependent on the Cyrenaean foundation narrative of 
Herodotus (4.150-9), and a common source for both accounts seems 
highly unlikely.? The most probable scenario remains that the text of 
the decree inscribed on the fourth-century document is indeed a direct 
reflection of the late seventh-century oath.* 

This archaic public oath brings together the entire community in a 
generational imprecation. It presents us with a fascinating portrait of a 
ritual involving the ceremonial destruction of kolossoi: moulded wax images 
of human beings melting in the fire as the entire assembled city calls on the 
gods to witness their terrible imprecations of generational exdleia.*” We 
have no way of knowing the appearance or size of the individual kolossoi, 
but there can be little doubt that they were shaped in the form of human 
beings, and even less that their number had a marked communal signifi- 
cance. A plausible scenario is that every ozkos had to bring a &olossos to the 
ceremony, mirroring the involvement of each individual household in the 
statement of the oath (ML 5.28—9). I can see little support for the idea that 
the kolossoi represent a perjury symbolically ‘evacuated’.** Rather, the 
symbolic function of the wax statues seems to serve as a substitute for 
the speakers. This is in fact what is explicitly expressed in the text (ML 
5-47-8). The destruction of this human substitute in the ritual is equiva- 
lent to the oath sacrifice of other similar documents, an enactment of 
potential sanction.” The use of heat to melt the wax is in accord with the 
common use of fire in oath ceremonies.?? The irretrievability of the ritual 
action echoes the absolute nature of the oath statement. Even more 
significantly, the melting of the wax mirrors the common semantics of 
liquids used in the Pborkos ceremony. The verb kcroWipec8on, used to 


ML 5.40—51. ^* The contribution of Faraone 1993 was fundamental in establishing this point. 
Calame 1996. 46 Cf. Faraone 2005. 

ML 5.44; see Létoublon 1989; Faraone 1993; Dickie 1996. 55 Létoublon 1989. 

For substitution in sacrifice, see R. C. T. Parker 2013. 

Burkert 1985 a [1977]: 251; Faraone 1993. 
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describe the flowing of the molten wax, possibly also evokes the image of a 
liquid poured out as a libation, and of the animal’s blood which seeps 
underground during the oath sacrifice.” As the assembly is calling on its 
own destruction to mirror that of the melting statues, it is making a 
statement similar to that of the speakers of the great oath in ///ad 3: ‘may 
their brains be poured out on the ground just as this wine is’. In the 
Cyrene decree, the wax of the kolossoi is not only said to be poured down as 
a libation, but to ‘flow down’, ‘rush down’: katappév. The verb, katap- 
peiv, can be used of blood gushing out of a wound, but it is more often 
associated with rivers or streams flowing down.” The image of the streams 
of wax flowing down underground through the fire, as a river plunging 
into the earth, is reminiscent of ‘the great oath of the gods’, the Styx. 
Tapping into the extended semantic register of the orkos ceremony, the 
oath ritual described in the Cyrene decree activates the images of death, 
libation, and the archetypal Styx oath of the gods in its performance. 

In this great public oath, the entire citizen body is assembled to perform 
the orkos. The text specifies that ‘men and women, boys and girls’ have 
come together for the performance of the ritual and the utterance of the 
oath (ML 5.46—7). It does not say what are the precise roles of these 
individual groups in the ceremony, but the most plausible scenario is to 
imagine that the ritual action and the utterance of the imprecation were 
performed by the adult males. The usage of the masculine in the text for 
the formula of benefaction and execration would thus reflect not only 
conventions and rules of gender agreement, but also the words of the 
individual adult male speaker. The presence of women, boys, and girls, on 
the other hand, was designed to illustrate the complete implication of the 
community in the /orkos, and to directly associate the house and the 
reproductive potential of the speaker with his solemn word — exactly as 
in later examples of generational oaths, where children could be present for 
their parents to swear on their heads.** The insistence of the oath cere- 
mony on the generational force of the imprecation is striking, in both the 
composition of those who are present at the ceremony and the words of 


5 See Casabona 1966: 272. Casabona notes that KaTaAeiBe is not attested as a technical term for 


libations, but in light of the common usages of Acipa compounds in this sense, we have to consider 
that the pouring of the libation liquid would certainly fall within the range of associations evoked by 
the word. 

Il. 3.298-301; cf. Krieter-Spiro 2009: 111. See p. 185. 

Blood: Hom. Zl. 4.149; 5.870; 13.539; Hdt. 4.187; rivers: Ar. Ach. 26; Pax 146; Thuc. 7.84; Xen. HG 
7.4.29; Dem. 55.10; see LSJ s.v. 

See e.g. Lys. 32.13; Eur. Med. 492—5, with Holland 2003; cf. Fletcher 2003: 29. For the rare cases of 
women swearing oaths on the lives of their children in classical Athens, see e.g. Foxhall 1996: 143-4. 
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the oath. It is interesting to note that the ritual reflected in the document 
which we have, if it is genuine, was performed in terms of its continuity 
in time: it was to be transmitted as a binding statement through the 
generations, an agreement regulating the present and future conduct of 
the metropolis and its daughter city. Even more notable is the fact that the 
fourth-century document which reproduced the treaty presents the text as 
a genuine document that still had enough binding force to be used in a 
public decree of the assembly and reinscribed in the agora. Whether the 
‘Oath of Founders’ was an original decree or not, it was certainly thought 
to be so by the citizens of fourth-century Cyrene and still considered to be 
binding for the descendants of the original participants of the Porkos 
ceremony.? The children and descent of the later inhabitants of Cyrene, 
at more than six generations of distance, were now the pledge of guarantee 
for the oath of their ancestors. That text is a reflection of the generational 
oath institution in the early archaic period. As a ritually grounded Greek 
institution, the generational oath was already familiar to the audiences of 
early epic.?^ This is the semantic horizon to which the notion of ancestral 
fault belongs in Hesiod. 

Our passages from the Works and Days contain clear reflections of the 
ritual logic of the generational oath in their poetic images of cosmic justice. 
One example will suffice to illustrate the point. At the moment of 
punishment, men of the Race of Iron will be born with grey temples, like 
the Graiai monsters of the Theogony, 'grey-haired from their birth’.*” The 
father will not be similar to his sons, nor the sons to their father? This 
tépas, as Ada Neschke has observed, is a unique event in the Myth of 
Races, a transformation between generations, within the genos.” There can 
be no such transformation in those other gené for which there is no 
reproduction and no generation. The threat to continuity through gener- 
ations has a parallel in line 235, however, where we are told that the women 


5 ML 5.1-22; see Calame 1996: 128-55. 

56 Apart from the reflections of exdleia in Homer, Hesiod (//. 3.298-301; Il. 4.155-65; Hes. Op. 274-85) 
and Archilochus (172-81W), many literary texts and inscriptions well into the imperial period 
reproduce the old oath formula of kinship eradication, the call to generational destruction koc 
eeodetas arro Kal yévous Kal oikias. Prominent examples of the ‘great oath’ of exóleia are found in 
Hdt. 6.86 (see pp. 278-96); Andoc. 1.31; 126; Lys. 1.10; Dem. 54.41; 57.22; 21.119; 59.10; Aeschin. 
2.87; 1.115; ML 13; 40; 473 523 56; OGIS 229, ll. 68-9; 78; SGDI 5058, ll. 39-47. On the widespread 
use of the generational oath Kat’ écAetas, see e.g. Glotz 1901: 752; Glotz 1904: 572-5; R. C. T. 
Parker 1983: 186; 201; M. L. West 1999. The mid-sixth-century Psoriani tablet (ML 13) is the earliest 
attested example of an interpersonal imprecation of exdleia (see O. Hansen 1987, with bibliography). 
These will become frequent in the classical period and later. For reasons of space, I have kept that 
dossier out of the present enquiry. 

7 Theog. 271; see Caquot 1974. 5 Op. 181-2. 5 Neschke 1996: 475. 
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of the just city precisely bear children ‘who resemble their parents’ 
(tiktouow 5è yuvoikes éoikóra TéKva yovetol), in opposition to the unjust 
city, where ‘the women do not give birth and the houses are diminished'. ^? 
Such a correlation between punishment through the birth of monster 
children, children different from their fathers, and diminished houses, on 
the one hand, and reward through fertile fields and flocks, abundance 
of birth and similarity between generations, on the other, is a typical 
characteristic of the great oath formula. We can take as an example the 
text of the great Amphictyonic oath cited by Aeschines, supposedly taken 
at the time of the First Sacred War: 


yéyporrroa yàp oos èv TH dpa, “ef Tis TSE MOI ^ropopatvo: | Tó f) 
iSictn¢ f| £0voc, évayts pnoiv ‘otw ToU AmdAAawvos Kal tis AprépiSos Kal 
Antotis Kai A8mv&s Tpovoias’. xoi étrevyetoar attois uńTe yv Kaptrous 
Qépeiv, ETITE yUvoikas TéEKva TiKTElv yovetolv éoikóra, GAAG TEPAaTa, TE 
Bookfipecra Kata Quo yovas Troleto Ban, fjrrav SÈ avTois eivai TOAEUOU Kal 
Sikdv Kal &yopóv, Kal efwAeis eivai Kal aUTOUS Kal oikias Kal yévos TO 
&kelvoov. ‘Kal untroTé pno “dois QUceixv TH AtrdAAavi undé TH Aptéuid1 
undé Tfj Amroi und’ Aénv& Tipovoia, undé 5é£owvro attois rà isp&. STI 
8 àAn8fj Aéyco, dvdyveob thy ToU 8:00 pavteiav. d&kovoaTe Tfjg &pás. 
&vagvrioc8nre Tv Ópkov ots ópóv oi TIPdyovol età TV Apgikruóvov 
cuvcouocav.*' 


For it stands thus written in the curse: ‘If any one should violate this’, it 
says, ‘whether city or private man, or tribe, let them be under the curse’, it 
says, ‘of Apollo and Artemis and Leto and Athena Pronaea.' The curse goes 
on: That their land bear no fruit; that their wives bear children not like 
those who begat them, but monsters; that their flocks yield not their natural 
increase; that defeat await them in camp and court and market place, and 
that they perish utterly, themselves, their houses, and their whole race; ‘And 
never’, it says, ‘may they offer pure sacrifice unto Apollo, nor to Artemis, 
nor to Leto, nor to Athena Pronaea, and may the gods refuse to accept their 
offerings.’ As a proof of this, let the oracle of the god be read; hear the curse; 
call to mind the oaths that your fathers swore together with all the other 
Amphictyons (trans. Adam). 


The parallels are striking. The punishment of generations in the narrative 
of the Iron Race, in the Tale of Two Cities, and in the Address to Perses, 
like the passages of Herodotus and Pausanias discussed above, all echo the 
words, ideas, and images of the great oath kat’ é€wAeias. In lines 106—285 


60 : 
Cf. Crubellier 1996: 444. 
& Aeschin. 3.110—12; see Daux 1953; J. Davies 1994; Lefèvre 1995; Sánchez 1997; Bolmarcich 2007. 
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we see the logic of an institution of central importance for the audience 
creatively expanded and adapted to the logic of a text. 

Far from functioning as an abstract doctrine, a systematic conceptual- 
isation of ‘inherited guilt’ shown to govern the mechanisms of justice in 
time, divine punishment through generations in this poem remained 
strictly tied to the specific institution of the oath. The effect of perjury 
on the continuity of the household in Hesiod is not an innovation of 
post-Homeric thought, as Dodds and others saw it, an equivalent of 
Hebrew corporate responsibility, or the expression of a new systematisation 
of justice in time, but a poetic restatement of a ritual logic. The institution 
of the oath provided a commonly recognised and deeply meaningful 
context of ideas, words, and images for the thematisation of justice in time 
in the poem, and the depiction of broken reciprocity and failed transmis- 
sions of wealth through generation. It did not provide the poet with a 
general, abstract doctrine of justice. Perjury, the greatest crime, leads to the 
greatest possible sanction there is: the destruction of the line. Ancestral 
fault in the Works and Days is a notion of justice largely determined by a 
traditional ritual institution. It is of a significandy different nature from 
what we find in Solon's Elegy to the Muses, for instance, or what the old 
scholion is describing in the language of Plutarch and Proclus. 

The poetry of Hesiod does not attest to the appearance of a radically 
new doctrine of ‘inherited guilt’. But neither does it show the simple 
perpetuation of a prehistoric, primitive understanding of family solidarity. 
The application of the traditional imagery of orkos to the mechanisms 
of justice in the Works and Days uses the traditional associative patterns 
and implications of the oath institution to build its own particular image of 
justice in time. The extension of punishment through generations charac- 
teristic of the oath is brought into direct contact with the theme of the 
king's responsibility for the city in the poem, and the continuity of the 
generations of men. The problem of the household's perpetuation in time 
is thought of in relation to the continuity of the city, and of the human 
race as a whole. The Works and Days activates the traditional semantic 
sphere of the great oath to conceptualise its understanding of collective 
justice in time. The notion of ancestral fault found in Hesiod uses the 
theme of generational punishment associated with the oath institution and 
adapts it to its own particular vision of retribution, so clearly bound to the 
themes of inheritance and generational continuity. The dramatic setting of 
the father's inheritance is the pretext for the poetic weaving of a cosmic 


See pp. 27-30. 
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image of justice in the universe, and the oath institution provided the 
text with the framework needed for locating the workings of this grandiose 
portrait. 


Homer 


This is what we find in Hesiod. How does it compare with Homer? What 
evidence do we have for the presence of ancestral fault in the Jad and the 
Odyssey? The question is controversial. Some scholars have argued that, in 
fact, it only appears in later texts. Others see it attested in a broader 
spectrum of Homeric passages.°* Most have identified lines 3.298—301 and 
4.155-65 of the Jliad as the only relevant passages before Hesiod and 
Solon.5 Which is it? Semantic boundaries play an important role here, 
obviously, but the matter is more than a simple exercise in definition 
games, as the entire timeline of any study on the concept ultimately relies 
on what one does with the Homeric material. First, it is important to 
restate what is distinctive about ancestral fault. The delayed wrath of 
Solon's Zeus, the ‘ancient faults’ (maño &papríoi) of tragedy, the 
delayed punishment of Plutarch and other expressions of ancestral fault 
all involve more than the extension of punishment to the children of the 
guilty. The execution of an entire family is by itself not necessarily an 
expression of ancestral fault, of course. The distinctive element which 
allows us to identify the notion of ancestral fault is the inescapable 
transmission of punishment through generations in time. This entails 
delay, extended temporality, possibly the substitution of one victim for 
another. That is a fundamental consideration to keep in mind if we want 
to identify where the concept of ancestral fault appears in Homer. 

It should be readily apparent that there is an essential difference between 
the swift and terrible wrath of Artemis against Niobe and her children, or 
of Ares and Artemis against Bellerophon and his children, on the one 
hand, and the anger of God ‘unto the third or fourth generation’ of the 
Hebrew Bible, the ‘sins of the father’ lamented by the Hittite king in the 
famous Second Plague Prayer of Mursili IT, or the slow wrath of Zeus against 


5 Nügelsbach 1857: 34-8; Kakridis 1929: 141; Dodds 1951: 39; Kraus 1977. 

5* Lloyd-Jones 1983: 7; 37; 44; 170. 

55 Kirk 1985: 348: ‘This is the first general statement in Greek literature of the powerful dogma that 
Zeus always exacts vengeance in the end, and that it may spread into the transgressor's family. 
Agamemnon stops just short of saying that a man might die unpunished himself, but that then his 
descendents will suffer, a refinement developed in Solon and Aeschylus'; cf. Rohde 1925: n. 65 of 
Chapter 12; R. C. T. Parker 1983: 201. 
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‘the children of the guilty, or later progeny’ which we find in Solon’s Elegy 
to the Muses, on the other hand.°° In one case, the ‘quick’ wrath (ufivis) of 
the gods deepens the sanction of the transgressor by striking where it hurts 
most, meting punishment on children in front of the eyes of their parents, 
often before the parents are destroyed themselves. It is not a wrath which 
lasts in time or is defined by delay. Once Bellerophon himself is dead, for 
instance, the uñvıs of the gods also dies out, and there is no mention 
of divine anger following his later descendants, such as his grandson 
Glaukos (6.200—6). The important element of distinction here is the 
figure of time. The wrath of gods against entire families in the Jad is 
essentially a statement concerning the god's awesome force, not the extent 
of its temporal reach. It involves no association with delay, duration, or 
substitution. The ufjipo of the Ziad is not the uhvipa of Euripides.® It is 
not yet, in the words of Hesychius, a "lasting wrath. Nowhere in 
early epic is it, by itself, an expression of the notion of ancestral fault. 
That is a crucial and immediately perceptible difference distinguishing 
this form of divine punishment against families from the core idea of 
ancestral fault. 

The same is true for interpersonal imprecations in Homer.’ Such 
'curses' play an important role in Homeric poetry. It goes without saying 
that ava prayers occupy centre stage in both Homeric epics — we just have 
to think of these two central motors of Homeric action, the ara of Chryses 
and that of Polyphemus.”° Arai can even be launched against children by 
their own parents in the Miad, such as the arai of Amyntor against 


56 Exodus 20:5: ‘I, the Lord your God, am a jealous God, punishing the children for the sin of the 
father to the third and fourth generation’; cf. Exod. 34:7; Lev. 26:39; Deut. 5:9—10; 24:16; Ezek. 18; 
Jer. 32; Num. 16; Josh. 7; Isa. 14:21; 65:6; Lam. 5:7; see e.g. Kaminsky 1995; Krašovec 1999: 128-52. 
Second Plague Prayer of Mursili (CTH 378): ‘Storm-god of Hatti, my lord, Gods, my lords, as it 
happens, people sin. My father too sinned. He broke (his) word to the storm-god of Hatti. I, on the 
other hand, did not sin at all. This is how it always happens: a father's sin (SA A-BI-YA waétul) 
passes down (a-ar-a8) to his son. To me too my father’s sin passed down. So now before the storm- 
god of Hatti, my lord, and before the Gods, my lords, I have confessed it: it is true, we have done it. 
Since I have confessed my father’s sin, so let the storm-god, my lord’s, and the gods, my lords’, their 
mind be satisfied again (9)’ (trans. van den Hout 2006); see Goetze 1929; Lebrun 1980: 192-239; it 
has been argued that the Hittite wastul might be cognate with the Greek até (Catsanicos 1991: 
51-74; but see Kloekhorst 2008). Cf. the Middle Assyrian Epic of Tukulti-Ninurta I, where the 
Babylonian king Kashtiliash knows that his defeat at the hands of the Assyrians is imminent, 
because of his ‘guilt’, the oath of Shamash, and ‘the plundering caused by my ancestors’, which are 
presumably all linked (column nı: 21-57 with Machinist 1978). For Solon 13 W, see pp. 226-49. 
Eur. Phoen. 934; cf. Pl. Phaedr. 244d; see pp. 379-80. 

Hsch. s.v. uhviya: ufjvis, òpyh, XOA, kóros éEtripovos, uéuyis. Atriov, dvs: oi yap dpyifdyevor 
patvovrod. 

69 See M. L. West 1999. 7? Tl. 1.37-42; Od. 9.526-36. See Giordano 1999: 11-45. 
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Phoenix, and that of Althaea against Meleager.” But in none of these cases 
does the imprecation also involve the children of their object in its sanction 
and its transmission in time. These ‘curses’ are not ‘ancestral’, in that they 
are not carried down through generations. In both intra-family impreca- 
tions of Iad 9, the ara is not intended to extirpate an entire line in time, 
or to cover descent in the reach of its punishment in order to make sure 
that it connects sanction to crime. It seeks and destroys a single individual. 
Again, it involves no association with delay, duration, or substitution. The 
authority of parent over child guarantees the effectiveness of the maledic- 
tion on its target." It does not make it an expression of the notion of 
ancestral fault on any account. In the poetry of Homer, as in Hesiod, the 
idea of ancestral fault can only be said to exist in one specific context: the 
generational oath. As in Hesiod, the expression of the uéyos ópkos of 
exóleia is the semantic horizon to which the notion of ancestral fault 
belongs in Homer.” 

The wrath of Poseidon against the Trojans, for instance, as Lloyd-Jones 
and Allen rightly point out, implicitly presents ‘a case of divine anger 
extending over more than one generation’.’* Although it is not empha- 
sised as such in the extant Homeric tradition, the wrath of Poseidon 
against the people of Laomedon, which seeks ‘that the overbearing 
Trojans may perish miserably in utter ruin with their children and their 
respected wives’, is indeed a divine wrath that lasts in time.” It is a 
continuation of the god's anger against a hated people, an extension of 
his vengeance against the slight of the former Trojan king on his children 
and his children's children. It is not explicitly presented in the text as a 
form of delayed punishment, but it is characterised by its duration in time 
and its extension over generations. It will only end with the destruction of 
the city. Poseidon has already sent for the children of the city before, and 
his anger will not abate until it is destroyed once and for all.”° Contrary to 
the wrath of Ares against Bellerophon, his wrath has never ceased. He is, 
from the foundation of the city onwards, a hereditary enemy of the 
Trojans. We should remember here that, in the implied narrative of 
the traditional tale, this example of generational punishment is in fact 


™ Il. 9.454-6; 565-72. 

7* See Kakridis 1929: 27; Speyer 1969: 1193-4; R. C. T. Parker 1983: 196-7; cf. Pl. Leg. 931b-c. 

73 See pp. 170-1. 

74 Il. 5.648-51; 20.144—8; 21.441-60; 24.25-6; Lloyd-Jones 2002: 1-2; W. Allen 2006: 6. 

75 Il. 21.458—60: Tot Sh viv Aaoici gépeis xópiv, OVS’ peð’ fjgécov | Treip& dds xe Tpdes ürreppioAo: 
é&rróAcovroa | rrpóxvu KaKds oùv maici Kal oiSofns &áAóxoici. 


76 C£. e.g. Pind., OL 8.31552 with schol.; Hellanic. 4 F 26b FGrH; Diod. Sic. 4.42; Hyg. Fab. 89. 
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the result of a broken oath. Poseidon talks of an ‘agreed wage’ of which he 
and Apollo were defrauded by Laomedon.” This ‘agreed wage’ alluded to 
in the passage refers to the famous tradition of the orkos which the Trojan 
king had struck with the gods, an early tradition clearly implied in the 
extant text and remembered in later sources. In Hellanicus, for instance, 
in a passage which echoes the verses of [liad 21, Laomedon is said to have 
provoked the god by ‘overstepping the oaths’, something that is presented 
as an equivalent to his reneging on the ‘agreed wage’.”* This familiar story 
is alluded to in the text of the Ziad, if only as a ‘palimpsest’.” Even if it 
plays no part in the economy of the poem, the Jiad does not dwell on the 
causes of that wrath."? Still, in the text of Iliad 21 as we have it, the 
language of Poseidon, who wishes ‘that the overbearing Trojans may 
perish miserably in utter ruin with their children and their respected 
wives’, is a direct reflection of the imprecation formula Kat’ é€wAeias 
found in generational oaths. It continues to echo a background tale 
written over by the definitive, canonical version of the Miad. The impre- 
cation of the oath is the implied agency of ancestral fault in the narrative 
logic of this episode, and its main semantic referent, even if it is found 
there only as an allusion. In this passage, as in the other passages of Homer 
where the concept of ancestral fault can be perceived, the relevant ideas, 
words, and images all belong to the specific semantic sphere and the 
institutional connotations of the oath. The complex narrative usage that 
Homeric poetry makes of the oath is the distinctive context of ancestral 
fault in the //iad. This brings us to the main passage for our question in 
the Homeric epics. 

The great oath of the armies described in Books 3 and 4 of the Miad is 
the only explicit attestation of something like ancestral fault in Homer. 
Rohde saw lines 158-63 of Book 4 as the earliest example of the principle of 
Erbschuld. Kirk described them as ‘the first general statement in Greek 
literature of the powerful dogma that Zeus always exacts vengeance in the 


77 445: uto8 em PNTO. 

Schol. AB ad Hom. Jl. 20.146 — Hellanic. 4 F 26b FGrH: TooeiSav kai Aróñcov, tedotagavtos 
Aiós Aaogé6ovri OnreUcan, emi pic0G TeTayuévy TO Teiyos KaTaoKeudlouolv. Aaogébov dé 
TrapaBas Tous ópkous Kal Tas cuv8r]kos UT] SoUs TÓv uic8óv &mrjAacev AUTOUS. &yavaKTHoas Sè 
TlooeSav Érreuye Tfj XOPA kfjros, © TOUS Te TapatTuyxávovTaş &vOpoorrous Kal TOUS yryvouévous 
KapTrous SiepPeipev. 

On the idea of intertextual palimpsests in Homer, see Tsagalis 2008. 

Cf. the single brief mention of the judgment of Paris in the Zad (24.29—30) to make sense of the 
wrath of Hera and Athena against the Trojans, a fact that did not go unnoticed with the authors of 
the bT scholia and Eustathius (1337.29—30); see Richardson 1993: 273-8. The mention of Poseidon 
in that same passage, interestingly, does not mention the cause of his wrath. 
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end, and that it may spread into the transgressor’s family’. The lines in 
question are spoken by Agamemnon (158-62): 


oU uév Tras &Aiov TréAe1 SpKiov alud re &pvæv 
otrovéai T &xpriroi Kat Segal Ås &rrérri&uev. 

el rep yap Te Kal adtix’ 'OAUumos OK ér£Aeoctv, 
&k TE Kol Owe TEAEI, OUV Te UEYGA® &mericay 

oùv opo kepadoi yuvod&t Te Kal TeKéeootv. 


Yet in no way is an oath of no effect and the blood of lambs and drink 
offerings of unmixed wine and the handclasps in which we put our trust. 
For even if the Olympian does not immediately fulfil them, yet late and at 
length he will fulfil them, and with a heavy price do men make atonement, 
with their own heads and their wives and their children (trans. A. T. 
Murray). 


As the one potential example of ancestral fault explicitly found in Homer, 
this passage needs to be discussed in some detail. 

The scene of the great oath depicts a bold solemn agreement between 
the two armies (3.245-313). Paris and Menelaus will fight a duel to the 
death in the space that separates the two hostile lines of soldiers. Whoever 
wins will keep Helen and her treasures (3.1s—120). The Trojans will also 
pay a phenomenal compensation to the Achaean host if Menelaus turns 
out to be the victor, as is widely expected on both sides. As Menelaus 
prepares to finish off his enemy after a brief batde, Paris is saved by 
Aphrodite and carried away from the battlefield in a divine mist to his 
princely chambers, there to wait for Helen in their bed as war prepares to 
rage anew outside (3.313—461). A council of the gods follows, where Zeus 
orders Athena to trick the Trojans into breaking the oath (4.1-84). Con- 
vinced by the deceitful words of the disguised Athena, the archer Pandarus 
violates the truce by wounding Menelaus with an arrow, and all soldiers 
then rush to engage battle in a general melee (4.85—219). To make sense of 
Iliad 4.158—62, we have to situate these lines in the context of the passage, 
and to consider its position in the larger architecture of the poem. 

The scene of the great oath is a cornerstone of the Miad. After the 
withdrawal of Achilles in Book 1 and the massive panic flight of the 
Achaean army in Book 2, the truce of books 3 and 4 presents the audience 
with another preliminary challenge to the expected course of the story. The 
Trojan War might follow a different path. The solemn oath agreement 
opens the radical possibility that the conflict could be resolved through 
single combat. Zeus even raises the prospect that the oath might stand and 
that Troy should be saved in the end (4.14-19). The decision to trick the 
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Trojans into breaking the oath signals the din of war instead. Set early in 
the poem, the programmatic oath scene serves as a new beginning and a 
point of entry into the long batdefield narratives that will constitute most 
of the following books of the Zad." Shaped as a fundamental transition 
moment from the initial set-up to the heart of the monumental epic, it is 
the last event of the poem before the two armies first meet in battle and the 
carnage begins. There is no armed engagement between heroes in the epic 
before the duel of Menelaus and Paris, which serves in a way as a template 
for all further armour descriptions and battle scenes and their many 
formulaic variations in the poem." 

The truce of Books 3 and 4 effectively sums up the entire dramatic 
situation of the Trojan War in one precise moment. As Menelaus fights 
Paris for the possession of Helen and her riches, it is the very reason for the 
conflict that is played out anew before the two assembled armies. The 
claims of each party are to be defended at once by the spear and defined by 
the characters that hold them. The brash and violent Menelaus, frustrated 
and unable to find his enemy, is reduced to the impotent rage of the 
cuckolded husband before the eyes of his wife. He is contrasted in that 
scene to a lordly, regal Agamemnon, whose immense power will serve to 
channel the wrath of the vast assembled host in asserting the rights of his 
brother. The cowardly, soft and unwarlike Paris, on the other hand, is 
there first defined as a lyre-playing, ‘woman-crazy’ (yuvoipavts) lover for 
the audience, hated by his fellow Trojans, and unable to stand his ground 
in a war he has unleashed by himself. ® Good to his enemies and hateful to 
his friends, he is the very definition of injustice. His negative character is 
shaped in direct contrast to that of his noble brother Hector, whose 
immense valour is shown as the only force able to stand in the way of 
the Achaean onslaught. As Hector fights on the battlefield to contain the 
Greek assault, the perfumed Paris is back in his luxurious room, making 
love to Helen while her former husband rages outside the walls. This 
captures in one vivid image the essence of the conflict for the audience at 
the beginning of the poem.** The world of peace, the possibility of 
agreement between the nations and trust in the oaths, will be definitively 
shattered with the perjury of the Trojans. The Jiad has a deep interest in 
the nature of community and social bonds, something that is especially 


5" See Tsagarakis 1982. 

82 3330-8, for instance, is the first arming-scene of the poem; see Armstrong 1958; Kirk 1985: 313. 
Cf. p. 188. 

%3 3.39; see de Jong 19872. 84 See Woronoff 1994. 
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apparent in the great oath scene. The responsibility for the war, the 
motivation of the army, and the cohesion of the camps are central concerns 
of the poem's initial set-up. The poem starts with reluctant armies with no 
discernible cause in a state of disunion. This is the background against 
which the great oath of Book 3 is staged. 

After Hector proposes the truce, Menelaus answers him that Priam 
himself must come down to perform the ritual (3.105-10). Young men are 
untrustworthy, and his sons ‘reckless and faithless’. The Trojan king must 
join Agamemnon, the greatest king of the Achaeans, to sacrifice a white ram 
for Helios, a black ewe for Earth, and a lamb for Zeus (3.103—4). After the 
Teichoskopia (3.121-244), a simultaneous event shown sequentially, a classic 
illustration of "Zielinski's Law’, Priam is summoned by the herald Idaeus 
and agrees to leave the city walls on his chariot to perform the oath in the 
space that lies between the armies (3.250-8).°° Together with his comrade 
Antenor, he brings with him two lambs, a wine flask, a shining bowl, and 
golden cups. Once the two men have reached the space ès uécov, where 
Agamemnon and Odysseus wait for them, the heralds prepare the offerings, 
mix the wine, and wash the hands of the kings (3.264—70). The scene that 
follows is one of the most vivid and arresting passages of the Ziad. The two 
enemy kings stand face to face in the no man’s land on the battlefield, each 
one speaking for the army behind him, and a long and uncharacteristically 
detailed description of the actions and words of the oath ritual unfolds. 

After the hands of the kings have been washed, Agamemnon draws the 
knife that ‘always hung by the great sheath of his sword’ and cuts strands of 
hair from the heads of the three sacrificial lambs (3.247-8).*” These will be 
distributed to the ‘best of the Trojans and the Achaeans’ by the heralds 
(3.2723). The kings of both armies receive the sacrificial hair. It is for 
them (roicw) that Agamemnon speaks the solemn prayer of the oath 
(3.275). Expanding on the original three gods of Menelaus’ proposal, he 
raises his hands to the sky and calls on the gods as the uóprupo:i of the 
oath.? The hymnic formula of his prayer evokes a combination of deities 
to ‘witness’ and ‘protect’ the statement of the agreement. This combin- 
ation forms a significant constellation of cosmic powers: Zeus, the Sun, 
Rivers, and the Earth, and ‘those who in the world below take vengeance 
on men who are done with life, whoever has sworn a false oath'.?? If we 
accept the reading tivuofov at line 279, or relvuc98ov, as West does, then 


55 Kitts 2003. 36 See the recent re-evaluation of Zielinski’s Law in Scodel 2008b. 
87 See Kitts 2005: 127-33. 88 See Kirk 1985: 303-4; Kitts 2005: 140-4; cf. Faraone 1993: 74. 
89 Tl. 275-6; see Kitts 2005: 144-9. °° TI 3.276—80; cf. Burkert 1985a [1977]: 251. 
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the subject of the dual verb can only be Hades and Persephone. If, on the 
other hand, we follow the reading rívuce, then the formulaic invocation of 
‘those below’ would most probably be a direct reference to the Erinyes, as we 
can see from a closely parallel type-scene in the oath ceremony of //iad 19.”" 
The fact of the matter is that the case cannot be resolved on strictly 
philological grounds. Preconceived notions of what ‘stage’ of religious 
evolution should be reflected in the text will inform what text we decide 
to keep in this passage.?* What counts for our purpose here is that the 
invocation refers to underworld powers responsible for punishing the dead. 
Moving vertically from Zeus and the Sun to Earth and those below it, the 
invocation of divine witnesses in this great oath casts its net on the entire 
span of the universe. It brings together the different regions of the cosmos, 
black and white, male and female, Achaean and Trojan, and activates all 
imaginable safeguards for its protection. The rivers, streams that flow 
underground and come back up on the earth, are placed in the very middle 
of the five members of the formula. They act as a transition point between 
the two powers in heaven and the two powers below, as well as an index to 
the stream of Styx, the great oath of the gods.?? Zeus himself, the guardian of 
diké, is the overseer of the oath, and he is called together with the Sun, ‘who 
sees everything and hears everything’. The gods, invoked as witnesses and 
protectors of the oath, will be sure to know of any transgression, and they 
will sanction perjury among the living and the dead. The three gods who 
receive a sacrificial victim in the ceremony, Zeus, the Sun, and Earth, will be 
responsible for overseeing the respect of the oath under the sky.?* 

The terms of the agreement are repeated, and Agamemnon cuts the 
throats of the three lambs with his dagger. The ‘pitiless bronze’ takes the 
life of the animals, who are described agonising and writhing in pain with 
an uncharacteristic emphasis.” As the animals are dying, the kings pour 
out libations on the ground, and the Achaeans and Trojans all recite this 
prayer (298-301):° 


ZeÜ KUSioTE pEyloTe Kai &O&vaoroi 0:0l GAAOL 
OTITTOTEPOL TIPOTEPOL Ürrép Ópkia Trmur]veiav 

ÕSÉ og’ éykégodos yaudS1s 6éoi as 68e olvos 
auTav Kal Texéwv, &Aoxoi 8' Aoo Sayeiev. 


® Il 19.258-Go; see Bollack 1958: 13; Kirk 1985: 305; Henrichs 1989; Giordano 1999: 40; Krieter-Spiro 
2009: 104-5; Coray 2009: 112-14. 

?* Suggestions of a ‘pre-deistic’ ritual in Kirk 1985: 303; cf. Krieter-Spiro 2009: 107-8. 

See pp. 201-2. ?* See the parallels listed in Krieter-Spiro 2009: 103-4. 

95 See Faraone 1993: 75; Kitts 2005: 151-6. 96 See Krieter-Spiro 2009: 110. 
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Zeus, most glorious, most great, and you, other immortal gods, whichever 
army of the two will be the first to work harm in defiance of the oaths, may 
their brains be poured out on the ground just as this wine is, theirs and 
their children's; and may their wives be made to serve other men (trans. 
A. T. Murray). 


Priam addresses the assembled men before returning to Troy with the 
carcasses, and Hector and Odysseus measure out the duel ground and 
prepare the lots for the first throw (310-19). The Achaeans and Trojans, 
finally, recite another prayer (320-3): 


Zet mr&rep “lSnNGev yESeoov KUSIoTE LEYIOTE 

OTITPOTEPOS TSE Épya uer. &upoTépoioiv £Onxe, 
Tov 56s &rog8iuevov Sŭvaı Sdyuov Aidos stow, 
uiv © ad piddtnta Kod Spkia Trio T& yevéoOo1. 


Father Zeus, who rule from Ida, most glorious, most great, whichever of the 
two it is that brought these troubles on both peoples, grant that he may die 
and enter the house of Hades, but to us may there come friendship and 
solemn oaths (trans. A. T. Murray). 


The friendship and solemn oaths prayed for are to be the lasting possession 
of both Achaeans and Trojans. They refer to themselves as ‘us’ (fiiv) in 
their shared prayer, a group united through ritual contract, as initially 
envisaged in the formulations of Paris and Hector. This group is defined as 
oi dAAo1, here distinguished from the two antagonists of the duel in their 
solemn agreement and their lack of cause for continued conflict?" The 
mixing of wine referred to in lines 3.269—70 does not involve water, as the 
libations will later be described as &xprroi (4.159).?* It presents us with 
the image of Achaean wine being mixed with Trojan wine, as the bT 
scholia observe.?? That subtle ritual figure captures in a few words the 
essence of the great agreement being struck between the armies. 

The specificity of this oath better comes out from a confrontation with 
similar scenes. ^^ In the oath of Agamemnon described in Book 19, for 
instance, which uses much of the same formulaic language, the Atreid 
performs the ritual slaughter alone, without a distribution of hair (tpixes) 
to participants by the herald, and the assembled /os of the Achaeans ‘sat in 
silence where they were, as was right, listening to the king’, as the narrator 
tells us (255-6). In the oath of Book 3, on the contrary, the assembled 
armies of Achaeans and Trojans are direct participants in the action. 


97.3.73; 94; 256; see Krieter-Spiro 2009: 40. ?* See p. 187. 
99 See Kirk 1985: 302-3. '?? On oath type-scenes in the Iliad, see still Arend 1933: 122-3. 
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The scene of the oath can be described as a comprehensive staging of 
responsibility. The extended portrayal of the ritual action insists on shared 
participation. The picture is elaborate. Each king stands before his army as 
he acts and speaks for his soldiers. The terms of the oath, binding for all, 
are pronounced by Agamemnon."^' The first gesture of aggression towards 
the animals is also performed by the Atreid king (3.271—4). This action, as 
has often been remarked, initiates the sacrifice and first breaks the integrity 
of the animals without shedding blood. As the hair of the animals is 
distributed to the chieftains of each host, a chain is formed connecting 
the assembly of men in one common action. ^" A physical bond between 
the sacrificial victims and the many leaders of both armies is established. 
Through the distribution of the triches, the metonymic equivalent of 
touching the Porkia which is such a common staple of later ritual descrip- 
tions of the oath, the nominal whole of each army is included in the actual 
act of sacrifice. ^? When the king cuts the throats of the lambs, it is every 
captain who kills the animal. To reinforce the solidarity of the assembled 
men in the performance of the sacrifice, the text shows us libations of wine 
being poured out on the ground by the masses of chieftains as the blood of 
the animals flows down (3.295—7). Reflecting the movements of the two 
high leaders at the centre of the battlefield, the many kings of both armies 
physically enact the successive stages of the sacrifice, from the first cutting 
of hair to the final gushing of blood from the wound. 

Prayers follow the same pattern of communication as actions in this 
extended ritual scene. As the ‘best of the Achaeans and the Trojans’ 
replicate the acts of Agamemnon and Priam in the space between the 
armies, the prayers of the soldiers reproduce the gestures of the chieftains. 
It is everyman, tis Axoacv te Tpóov te, who invokes the destruction of 
the perjurers root and branch (3.297), pointing to ‘this wine’ (300) as the 
icon of punishment awaiting transgression. ^* The anonymous soldiers of 
the host (tış) give their collective voice to the ara of the oath's sanction. ^? 
Just as the wine of the warlords embodies the blood spilled by the two high 
kings, the words of the soldiers perform an equivalent operation through 


10! See Bouvier 2002 : 282-3. 

102 [[ 3.272—3; see Kirk 1985: 303-4; Kitts 2005: 140—4; cf. Faraone 1993: 74. 

103 See e.g. Ar. Lys. 186; Dem. 23.68; Antiph. 5.12; Pl. Leg. 753d; Paus. 3.20.9; 4.15.8; with Stengel 1910: 
80—5; Burkert 1985a [1977]: 251; Faraone 1993: 68. 

104 See Krieter-Spiro 2009: 110. 

55 JI, 3.297; note the usage of the iterative in this respect. In the four supplementary verses of the ‘wild’ 
papyrus P. Hibeh 19, extra emphasis is added to the imprecation of the troops by the mention of the 
thunder sent by Zeus to confirm his acceptance of the oath; see de Jong 1987b. 
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personally binding speech-acts. The link that connects the actions of Priam 
and Agamemnon with that of the leaders of the Trojans and the Achaeans 
thus also reaches all the soldiers of the army. The prayers of the soldiers, in 
turn, involve each member of every individual warrior's household. The 
wives and the children of the assembled men are included in the great 
contract that is sealed by word and ritual on the battlefield.’°° The fathers 
and husbands of the armies have the authority to directly implicate the 
lives of their absent and voiceless dependants in their solemn declaration of 
exóleia. This powerful scene orchestrates a communion of innumerable 
groups, one that channels the same resolution through the various levels 
of authority that structure the armies. The agreement that results from 
this ritual creates a temporary community, an image of the society of 
‘friendship and trusty oaths’ wished for by all.'^7 It vividly constitutes the 
‘us’ of line 323 as a concrete possibility, a fleeting vision of an impossible 
union between peoples, defined in large part by contrast with the very real 
consequences of the imprecation. 

That alternative scenario is utter and complete destruction. Once the 
truce is broken, the terrible terms of the generational imprecation cast by 
the soldiers of both armies are irremediably set in motion, and the idea of 
peace altogether disappears. A world of pistis between Achaeans and 
Trojans is shattered once and for all to make place for cohesion formed 
by opposition. Instead of a single ‘us’ distinguished as &AAo1 from the two 
combatants of the duel, the two groups that stood behind their respective 
kings are now more clearly defined and demarcated, each one fighting 
together with one of Helen’s husbands against mortal enemies on the other 
side. What remains is the pistis of the right hand, the handclasp of the 
fellow soldier (4.159). The solemn words of the oath, instead of establishing 
a community of friendship, consolidate the two opposing armies and 
consecrate their opposition with the most sacred bond imaginable. There 
can be no question of unity or motivation after the violation of the truce. 
At 9.17-28, when Agamemnon calls for a general retreat as he did in 
Book 2, the Achaean army will refuse to flee and it holds firm.'^? There 
can, more importantly, be no question of cause and responsibility after the 
breaking of the treaty. While in Book 1 Achilles could still say the Trojans 
are not afrio: when it concerns him (1.53), the aggression of Pandarus 
now makes all Trojans unquestionably ‘responsible’ (otro) from the 
perspective of the assembled Achaeans. Every single Achaean soldier is 


10. 


e 3.300-1; see Krieter-Spiro 2009: 111-12. 1°7 3.733 94; 2453 2525 256; 269; 280; 323; 4.157. 
108 See Hainsworth 1993: 61-2. 
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now personally involved in the core reason for the fighting, and concerned 
to make sure that the oath is not ‘sterile’. Independently of their initial 
motivations, the cause of the chieftains is now part of the narrative we have 
seen unfold. The beginning of the poem had placed hesitation and lack of 
motivation at the centre of its action. The oath of Book 3 orchestrates a 
new scenario of responsibility through shared vengeance. The staging of a 
powerful cause for the union of the Achaean army in battle prefigures the 
return of Achilles. Through the theme of the oath, the scene gloriously 
dramatises the transformation of a quarrel between two men into a massive 
world conflict. Perhaps the great oath scene of the //iad, in fact, reflects in 
some way the traditions of the great oath of the suitors attested in other 
archaic texts as an underlying cause of the Trojan War. ^? Whatever the 
case, the doubts and uncertainties dramatised at the beginning of the poem 
make place for many books of enthusiastic war lust after the truce has been 
broken. For all intents and purposes, the beginning of the poem functions 
as the beginning of the war on a narrative level, and the oath scene serves 
as a comprehensive staging of cause and responsibility. The long beginning 
of the poem, the narrative set-up of the Iad, ends with the arrow of 
Pandarus. 

For the Achaeans, the blame is clear, and all Trojans are now responsible 
for the perjury. The Trojans will continue to wonder who has really 
broken the truce. For the audience, the picture takes on a different colour, 
as we have been shown that Pandarus shot his arrow only after having been 
convinced to do so by a disguised Athena. She herself had been sent by 
Zeus to make the Trojans break the oath. This privileged access into the 
realm of the gods offers a superior level of knowledge to the kaleidoscope 
of perspectives that the auditor has to consider. "^ In the divine assembly 
scene at the beginning of Book 4, the gods are portrayed as using the oath 
as an instrument of their will in manipulating human action and resolve." 
While we already know that the gods have agreed to let the truce collapse 
and Troy be destroyed once and for all, the Achaeans and the Trojans are 
still depicted as being unsure whether Zeus wants war or peace after Paris 
disappears from the duel."* The formula &Se Sé Tis eitteoxev "Ayoaóv Te 
Tp&wv te is used there one last time as an expression of the temporary 
state of agreement between the two armies (4.85). Fundamental differences 
of outlook on the question between the various characters and the audi- 
ence are emphatically brought to the fore afterwards as the conflict is made 


109 On the oath of the suitors, see e.g. González García 1995. 
7? See Van Erp Taalman Kip 2000; cf. W. Allen 2009. ™ See p. 191. U* 3. 85-8. 
P P P 
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to resume over the broken truce, and they will continue to distinguish the 
two armies and the gods. The theme of the oath allows the poet of the Jiad 
to weave a masterful thread of narrative perspective about cause, conse- 
quence, and time over a large section of the poem. It is in that context that 
we find lines 4.158—63. 

After Menelaus is hit by the Trojan arrow as he searches for Paris on the 
battlefield, Agamemnon immediately recalls the terms of the oath (155-68): 


pide kactyvrre BávaTtóv và Toi Ópia! Érapvov 

oiov TpooTHoas TIPO Ayaldv Tpool u&yso8ot 

Ós o^ EBadov Tpóss, KaT& 8' Ópria Trio T& TaTHOAV. 
oU uév Tras &Aiov TEAs Ópiaov alud re &pvæv 
otrovéal T &xpriroi Kat Segrai Ås érrérri&uev. 

el rep yap Te Kal adtix’ 'OAUumios OK ér£Aeootv, 
Ek TE Kod Owe TEA, OUV Te eyw &rericov 

oùv opo kegoMjo1 yuvod&t Te Kal TEKEECOIV. 

EÙ yap yw Toe olda kar& ppéva Kal kor& 8upóv- 
Zooetai Tap ÖT &v mor AAWAN "Ios iph 

Kal Tpiauos Kai Aaós &uppeAtos TIpi&poro: 

Zeus 6€ ogi Kpovidns Uwiluyos ai8£pi vaicv 

autos &ricoelnoi épeuvi]y aiyiða Téo1 

ToS ATÅTNS korécv: TÒ ÈV EooeTaI OUK &réMeo Tac 


Dear brother, it was for your death, it appears, that I swore this solemn 
oath, stationing you alone before the Achaeans to do battle with the 
Trojans, since the Trojans have thus struck you, and trodden under foot 
the oaths of faith. Yet in no way is an oath of no effect and the blood of 
lambs and drink offerings of unmixed wine and the handclasps in which we 
put our trust. For even if the Olympian does not immediately fulfil them, 
yet late and at length he will fulfil them, and with a heavy price do men 
make atonement, with their own heads and their wives and their children. 
For I know this well in my mind and heart: the day will come when sacred 
Ilios will be laid low, and Priam, and the people of Priam of the good ashen 
spear; and Zeus, son of Cronos, throned on high, will himself shake over 
them all his dark aegis in anger for this deceit. These things will not fail 
fulfilment (trans. A. T. Murray). 


The central point of his statement is that divine punishment is inevitable. 
The Trojans are now collectively guilty of perjury, of &mopxío, having 
trampled (má&rtnoav) the formal ceremonial agreement. ™ The horrible 


"5 See Benveniste 1969: 169, with the reservations expressed there about the etymological link of the 
word to trampling. What matters for our purpose is that this is how the word was understood in 
the archaic period: Alc. 129.23 V; Hippon. 15.15 W; cf. Faraone 1993: 70, with Katz 1998: 194—5. On 
the correspondence between 3.299 and 4.147, see Krieter-Spiro 2009: 111. 
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consequences of perjury had been dramatically enacted by all parties to the 
oath and vividly presented to the audience in the extended ritual scene of 
Book 3. By stepping on the ‘trusty oaths’, the Trojans have become 
perjurers and placed themselves in the power of the ritual so memorably 
performed just before. In the narrative logic of epic justice, we are led to 
think that the overwhelming punishment staged by the ritual sacrifice 
and the arai of the army will necessarily engulf the Trojans as a whole. 
Agamemnon now brings them back to attention and lists the powers that 
will drive them to effect. The key word is &A1ov, which means ‘useless’, 
‘ineffective’, an adjective commonly applied to missiles and speeches."* 
Agamemnon denies that an oath can be &uov.'? Barrenness is ominously 
transferred to the still living, doomed perjurers, and the fertile blood of the 
sacrifice now augurs murder. Priam had to come down from Troy to cut 
the oaths, because his sons are themselves reckless and faithless, while an 
old man can look to ‘what is before and after’ when performing such a 
solemn act. The children of Priam, &trioto1 as they are, would not be able 
to refrain from ‘overstepping the oaths of Zeus’ (3.106—7)."^ But the oath 
of Priam will be transgressed, like the one of his father Laomedon before 
him." Troy has already been punished and destroyed once because of 
perjury. Again, we are made to expect that Priam and the Trojans will be 
punished for this new perjury, together with their sons and the sons of 
their sons. The next time Priam comes down from Troy into the plains, in 
fact, it will be to carry back the body of his son at the end of the poem. 
The strength of the oath rests on the blood of rams, the unmixed 
libations, and the right hands which performed the killings, and in whose 
force the army will now have to trust (étrémi8yev) to protect the dpxia 
motá. ™ The slaughter of the animals, its ritual commentary through wine 
and prayers, and the comradeship in arms of the victims of perjury are the 
agents of the punishment that will destroy those responsible for the 
transgression. One does not exclude the other — they are combined as 
symbolic equivalents. The ara of the oath, the conditional self-imprecation 
that each warrior of the Trojan and Achaean army had cast upon himself 
during the ceremony, is not imagined as an impersonal agent here but is 
rather carried by these interlocked forces. These forces, in turn, are 
supported by the will of Zeus. The oaths are not without effect, in 
Agamemnon’s speech, because Zeus ‘fulfils’ them through blood, wine, 


"^ See Laser’s entry in the LfgrE. "5 Tl, 4.158—69; see Kitts 2003. 
"6 See Krieter-Spiro 2009: 48-9. "7 See pp. 179-80. 
"$ Cf IL 2.114; 3.733 94; 245—56; 269; 280; 323; 4.1573 7.351; 19.191; 22.262; Od. 24.483. 
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and the hands of men. It is the anger of the god that ultimately animates all 
the other agencies of punishment and carries them to their final purpose of 
destruction in that view. 

This description of causality is a salutary reminder of the complexity of 
the portrayal of divine justice in the Iad. It is there remarkably more 
intricate than the ‘double determination’ so often mentioned in modern 
scholarship. "? The picture is even more elaborate if we consider it from the 
angle of narrative perspective. The words of Agamemnon convey his 
personal understanding of perjury and punishment after the wounding 
of Menelaus. The fact that his perception of Zeus's reaction is in complete 
disagreement with the actions of the god that we have just seen would not 
have escaped the audience. It is indeed hard to imagine that Zeus could be 
angry at the ‘deceit’ of the Trojans, when we know from a few lines earlier 
that the god himself has caused the deception (&mérn) to take place. 
Agamemnon is clearly mistaken in his evaluation of divine action, and 
we are meant to see it. 

He is, however, right in his understanding of the consequences of Trojan 
perjury. His words directly echo those of the gods. Hera, like the Achaean 
king, refuses to accept that her actions could be ‘useless’, ‘ineffective’, her 
trovos to be &Alos and &r£Aeoros (4.26). She repeats this at 4.57. Her aim is 
the complete destruction of the city she hates (4.51—67). In order to achieve 
this aim, she urges Zeus to ‘arrange it that the Trojans are first in defiance 
of their oaths to work evil on the triumphant Achaeans’.'*® Perjury is the 
means of her goal. The destruction of the city, in the logic of her interven- 
tion at the divine council, passes through the transgression of the oath. In 
order for Priam’s city to be levelled, Hera must make sure that the Trojans 
are first to violate the /orkia. This is what she demands of Zeus, and this is 
what Zeus sends Athena to do once he agrees to let the city fall (4.70—2). In 
the speech of the gods, the transgression of the Trojans is presented as the 
initial and necessary step in the march towards total annihilation. That is 
a fascinating — and much overlooked — example of the various means and 
the complex mechanisms of divine intervention found in the Mad. It is 
important to note that the gods do not simply act to renew battle between 
the armies. They incite the Trojans to renew battle through the perjury ofa 
great oath of destruction. To impose their resolution on mortals, the gods 
are shown using ritual as an instrument. The Jiad stages gods enacting their 
will through the provocation of ritual transgression. 


=° Lesky 1961 is a classic treatment of the question; cf. Versnel 2011: 163-79. 
79? 4.66—7: rreip&y © ós Ke Tpóses ürrepkübavras "AxoioUs | &p&oci Trpórepoi UTEP pKa 6nArjoao801. 
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The terms of the ritual imprecation described in Book 3 are reflected in 
both the divine assembly and the speech of Agamemnon at the beginning 
of Book 4. Hera insists that her toil serve evil, «a«&, to Priam and his 
children (4.28). Zeus ominously repeats this a few lines later. What have 
Priam and his sons done to bring about such anger, he asks? ‘If’, he 
continues, ‘you were to enter inside the gates and the high walls and to 
devour Priam raw and the sons of Priam and all the Trojans besides, then 
perhaps you might heal your anger." The insistence on Hera's will to 
destroy Priam and his sons in the passage is striking. Aristarchus was right 
to deny that the poem was making a reference to the Judgment of Paris 
here."^ Zeus is bringing attention to the extreme, all-consuming anger of 
the goddess towards the king and his children. That total anger is por- 
trayed in the most terrifying terms imaginable as something so severe and 
excessive that it cannot be explained or placated, a hunger that must be 
healed through devouring. It is a wrath that reaches far beyond all norms 
of divine action — a fair pendant to the terrible sanction of the great oath. 

The oath of exdleia was a powerful symbol of community extermination 
grounded in the religious imagination and the ritual, institutional reality of 
the audience. Throughout the poem, there is a discreet, admittedly tenu- 
ous, but perceptible narrative of allusions and references linking the fate 
of Troy and the eventual eradication of its generations to the perjury of 
Book 5. The oath can function as an index to the future or the past in the 
narrow time-depth of Homeric poetry. ? It can serve the same kind of 
narrative-shifter role as prophecy and oracle. The Porkos of Achilles in 
Book 1 of the Miad both announces the suffering of the Achaean army, for 
instance, and Achilles’ doom as the perjurer who rejoins battle. The 
elaborate and striking rituals sometimes portrayed in the descriptions of 
horkos can also stage the future sanctions of transgression for the audi- 
ence."^ These type-scenes can conflate different narrative times in the 
present of narration. The sacrifice of the epic oath should be seen not only 
as a reflection of religious realia, but as a narrative device in its own right. 
The enactment of the /orkos ritual by the poet serves as a proleptic 
activation of future punishment for its transgression. This makes for the 
opening of a deep range of pathos and expectation-play, as the audience is 
being led back towards a punishment it has already witnessed. When the 


434-6: si BE oú y? elocA8o0ca TrUAos Kal Teixea pakpà | ópóv BeBpos8ois Tpiapov TIpiépoió Te 
Tadas | &ous te Tpóxas, TóTe Kev xóAov &&axécoxo; cf. the famous example of another raw-flesh- 
eating divinity punishing perjury in Alc. 129. 

7? See Kirk 1985: 333-4. 123 See e.g. the comments of Reuter 1991 on oaths and narrativity. 

7^ Kitts 2003; cf. Testart 1991; Pageard 1991; Billacois 1991 a and 1991 b. 
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oath involved in the agreement is a generational oath, the proleptic staging 
of punishment allows the poet to project a distant future in the present, 
and to frame the beginning of its action in reference to its end. This is what 
we find in the horkia scene of Iliad 3. 

Through the perspective of the Achaeans, the oath of Book 3 is able to 
foreshadow the final destruction of Troy for the audience. Agamemnon 
directly links the perjury of the Trojans to the destruction of Ilion: ‘For 
well I know this in my head and in my heart, there will be a day when 
sacred Ilion will be destroyed, and also Priam and the host of Priam of the 
ashen lance." The future extermination of the Trojans, the thorough 
destruction of their city, is just a matter of time, and it is explicitly 
presented there as a punishment for perjury in the perspective of the 
Achaeans. This is a theme which will be brought back to the attention 
of the audience a number of times. In Book 4, for instance, even before the 
event, we see the gods themselves plotting the perjury of the Trojans in 
Olympus, making sure that they will violate their horkia."*’ Immediately 
after the wounding of Menelaus, Agamemnon is shown exhorting his 
troops to prepare for battle against ‘those who were the first to work 
violence in defiance of their oaths’, shouting to the eager soldiers that 
the men will be eaten by vultures, and their wives and children carried 
away in Achaean ships."? Not long afterwards, Idomeneus, leader of the 
Cretans, tells Agamemnon ‘to urge on the other long-haired Achaeans so 
that we may fight very soon, since the Trojans have made our oaths of no 
effect. Death and woes shall be their lot in future (órríooco)), since they 
were the first to work violence in defiance of the oath." ^? 

From the perspective of the Trojans presented in Book 7, however, the 
oath has not been broken but simply brought to naught. It ‘has not been 
fulfilled by Zeus’, in the words of Hector. Instead, he says to the Achaeans, 
the Son of Cronus, *with evil intent, ordains a time for both armies, until 
either you take well-walled Troy, or yourselves are vanquished beside your 
sea-faring ships'.?^ Through this focalisation, the audience is shown 
alternative modes of interpretation, the possibility that Ilion will not fall, 
and that the battle might still take any direction — that we also do not really 
know what will happen.” The scene also raises the possibility that Hector 


75 Faraone 1993: 76; Kitts 2003; 2005; W. Allen 2006: 3-6. 
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is blinded by his temporary success; the oaths have been broken, Troy 
will fall, but the possibility of Trojan victory is only raised in the absence 
of Achilles. The same ambiguity of perspective is raised later in the 
book, when Antenor tells the Trojans that they should give back Helen 
and her treasures to the besieging army, because there is no possibility of 
success, no hope of victory in battle, ‘having proved false to our trusty 
oaths’."** Paris’ answer to his speech will not mention the oaths, and 
neither will that of Priam, raising the temporary possibility, like his son 
Hector, that the gods might still give victory to one side or the other. The 
possibility that Priam, ‘peer of the gods in counsel’, the king ‘with good 
intent’, might be right, adds to the colour and the depth of expectations, 
which allows the poet to keep the audience guessing and contemplate 
alternative outcomes. The ultimate knowledge that he is entirely wrong 
adds to the dramatic pathos of the Trojan stance of resistance against 
inevitable doom. 

One of the functions of the oath in foreshadowing the future destruc- 
tion of Troy is this creation of narrative ambiguity. The open-ended 
imprecation of the oath can play the same role as prophecy in laying down 
‘Homeric misdirections’.’*> One of the characteristic and most fascinating 
aspects of divine justice in the ///ad is how it is presented through the many 
prisms of many perspectives. We are rarely allowed a glimpse behind the 
particular sights of particular human characters. Even the scenes which 
show the audience direct speeches and actions of the divine characters do 
not always give us privileged information, above the knowledge of human 
characters, but often contribute in opening new and more complex narra- 
tive and theological possibilities instead. Conflicts between the gods, and 
the remote, often enigmatic figure of Zeus standing within and above the 
fray, usually leave the course of action running towards an open-ended 
telos. The patterns and meaning behind the actions of the gods are not 
always perceptible to the characters of the narrative, or, more importantly, 
to the audience, but they are systematically referenced in the background 
throughout the epic. Through forty days of war we are given fragments of 
the world’s history, past, present, and future. That there is an order behind 
the din of battle is never really in doubt, but we are kept guessing through 
and through as to what it is. The world of Homer is not always a chaos of 
contingence. If the two jars of Zeus in the Jad are beyond the sight of 
men, it does not mean that ‘the father of gods and men’ distributes 
arbitrarily from them, as Achilles says.?^ As Zeus himself asserts at the 
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beginning of the Odyssey, ‘it’s astonishing how ready mortals are to blame 
the gods. It is from us, they say, that evils come, but they even by 
themselves, through their own blind folly, have sorrows beyond that which 
is ordained."? Our own tragic ignorance is dramatised in the text. 

The ambiguous figure of the generational oath in Book 3 participates in 
this logic of narrative plurality. The oath of armies in the Miad is an 
important theme orchestrating the presence of divine justice in the affairs 
of men, but, like other expressions of cosmic order in the poem, its precise 
nature is never explicitly brought to the fore. Its effect is to trace a hint and 
keep the audience guessing. It opens a horizon of expectation. After the 
description of the ritual, for instance, and of the ara prayers uttered by 
both armies, the primary narrator-focaliser tells us that the prayer was not 
received by Zeus.?^ More precisely, we hear that Zeus did not grant it to 
them yet: où &pa Tra. The particle vro is central to the meaning of the 
verse, and to the entire sense of the oaths scene, as it qualifies the refusal of 
Zeus in time." It is addressed to the primary narratee-focalisee. We expect 
the oath to be broken. We know that transgression will be sanctioned. We 
know that Troy will fall eventually. But Zeus will not accomplish the 
sanction yet. There is no question that he will defend the oath and chastise 
the transgressors, but the time when is left open. Everything will remain 
possible within the scope of the epic's action, until Zeus at last decides to 
&mkpatve the ara upon the perjurers. The certitude of eventual sanction, 
although it is emphatically indeterminate, will remain part of the frame- 
work in which the action of the epic is set after the breaking of the oath 
in Book 4. 

The curses of literature are inexorable. Agamemnon, as we have seen, 
knows that ‘there is no way that an oath is of no effect." The tras here 
once more points to the fact that the oath inevitably finds its way to 
punishment. The strength of the blood given to the gods above, the wine 
poured to the gods below, and the ‘trusty hands’ of the army which is now 
in the right, will in the end sanction the force of the orkia. ‘For even if the 
Olympian does not immediately fulfil them, yet late and at length he will 


35 Od. 1.32—4: olov 81] vu Beovs Bporol aitidavtan. | 2 fjuécov yap paoi Kak’ Eupevor: of SE Kai odrroi | 
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fulfil them, and with a heavy price do men make atonement, with their 
own heads and their wives and their children.'?? The oath marks the 
certitude of punishment, but also its indeterminate location in future time. 
The here and now of immediate human action is contrasted to the 
extension of divine reach in time. Gods act /ate, but they strike with a 
heavy hand through generations. Their vengeance comes ‘with a great 
price’. If it is not fulfilled now, adtixa, it will inevitably be thoroughly 
fulfilled later (£x te Koi óy& TeAci), with a great toll on the perjurer. Not 
only will it strike the head of the perjurer, but it will destroy his entire 
household, his wife and his children. The extension of punishment to wife 
and children in time is a function of the generational oath's particular 
nature as an institution and a form of utterance. Like the Oath of 
Founders in Cyrene, it is a collective commitment which implicates the 
entire households of individuals in the statement of the individual 
father.'*° It activates a totalising logic of absolutes, extermination of 
descent, and the open-ended temporality of divine action. Its delay goes 
hand in hand with its weight. The punishment of a man through his 
household in the logic of the great Porkos is an expression of the severity 
of its sanction, as well as the long time of divine gaze. Sanction will be 
fulfilled in the indefinite future, one day (morte). In the eyes of men and 
gods, the Achaean army is in the right in the perspective of Agamemnon. 
Troy will fall. But the question of when remains open, allowing the story 
to unfold. 

Idomeneus raises the same themes later on in the book.'^ The Trojans 
have vainly spilled the oaths. From now on, he says, 'death and woes shall 
be their lot in future, since they were the first to work violence in defiance 
of the oaths’. The heavy emphasis on the future sanction of Trojans, with 
étticow and £coer , is linked to their past transgression: they were the first 
to commit perjury. Their transgression of the oath, like the initial rape of 
Helen, is a first offence, something which implicates punishment ‘for us 
and our children afterwards’ (ómioco)). * Like the death of Achilles, the 
fall of Troy is a recurrent theme of the poem's allusion to the #e/os of events 
which lie beyond the scope of its own narrative. The many foreshadowing 
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layers of Troy's fall in the narrative, together with the more direct allusions 
to its future destruction, will continue to mention the lot reserved to wives 
and children. The slaughter of Troy's children during the sack of the city 
was an important element of tradition.’ In the Miad the figure of 
Andromache with her child, for instance, can function as a sign of the 
carnage ahead (étricow)."** In front of his wife and child, Hector repeats 
the words of Agamemnon announcing the punishment of the Trojans for 
perjury: ‘for well I know this in my head and in my heart, there will be a 
day when sacred Ilion will be destroyed, and also Priam and the host of 
Priam of the ashen lance. The repetition of these lines allows the 
audience to understand one scene through the other. Through a variety 
of means, the intrusion of future events in the present of the narrative is 
repeatedly framed in the poem as punishment for breaking the great 
oath. The sanction of Porkos is one visible thread in the order of justice 
with which the will of Zeus is accomplished. It is the collective, absolute, 
and open-ended punishment of a generational ara. Exhaustive in its scope 
and delayed in accomplishment, it will be translated to children in time. 
Hector will not live to see Astyanax being thrown against the walls of Troy, 
but his own fall at the hands of Achilles already points to the future death 
of his child. As the son of Priam himself, in turn, he fulfils the generational 
imprecation that the Trojan king had called upon himself in Book 3. The 
delay of punishment within the text announces the delay of punishment 
beyond it. The open and iterative nature of rhapsodic performance allowed 
for many modes of reference to alternative versions and extra-narrative 
events. The extended temporality of the oath opened room for a potent 
play of perspectives in that direction. 

Delayed punishment of kin is staged as a pattern of justice in the 
description of the oath ritual itself, as well as its later reactivation in later 
passages. It is a recognition of systematic causal order in time. It acts late in 
the open-ended future. In the Homeric system of divine justice, the 
generational oath opens an extent of duration which allows the poet both 
to portray a world of ultimate order and symmetry, as well as to create a 
narrative space of uncertainty and indeterminacy where everything tem- 
porarily becomes possible during the scope of epic action. The inclusion of 
wives and children in the sanction of the oath’s transgression in the //iad is 
not only an expression of the awesome power of divine punishment, a 
radical extension of its force, as in the wrath of Artemis against Niobe and 
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her children, but also a factor of its delay in time, and of the inescapable 
link between transgression and punishment in all circumstances. The 
inclusion of wives and children in the delayed action of divine sanction 
for perjury is an entirely different idea from the boasts against wives and 
children by warriors on the battlefield. This ritual formula is predicated on 
the idea of delay. The sanction of the oath strikes late, but it cannot miss. 
Under the watchful eye of divine witnesses, it will, one day, catch the 
perjurer and his children. With the help of Hades and Persephone or the 
Erinyes under the earth, it will also punish him after death. There is no 
escaping the power of the oath. Its delay in time, as well as its extension to 
household and generation, is echoed in its continued force in the afterlife. 
In the system of social reciprocity of the Homeric world, the oath is the 
overdetermined guarantee of certain sanction in the case of a breach of 
conventions. It is the force which can re-establish the balance of failed trust 
in equal exchange. The mechanism of a zero-sum game of direct reci- 
procity between transgression and sanction, it brings delayed punishment 
to children as part of its action against their fathers. It plays a prominent role 
in Books 3 and 4 and is reflected through different perspectives in later 
books. This reflection forms an overarching, thematic continuity in the epic. 

That being said, the theme of the generational oath plays little more 
than a minor role in the larger economy of the poem. It never comes back 
on the centre stage after Book 4. The causal power of the generational oath 
is not a backbone of the Jiad narrative, nor a keystone of its theological 
apparatus. It exists, in our text of the epic, as another latent theme. The fall 
of Troy in the Miad ultimately remains a ‘tragic’ event beyond human 
understanding. It never becomes something like the straightforward, harsh 
and just punishment of the Hebrew god for Nineveh or Jerusalem. Beyond 
rare hints of order, the world of the Miad ultimately remains opaque. 
Contingency rules the poem.^ There is no place in the Homeric epic 
for a direct and clear causal framework in time such as the perjury of 
Suppiluliuma in the Hittite Plague Prayer of Mursili. After Books 3 and 4 
the latent theme of the great oath of the armies plays only secondary roles 
of foreshadowing and perspective play. It is not a causal armature. Like the 
oath of Laomedon and the causes of Hera's great wrath, it exists under 
the narrative, almost outside the poem. The great oath of Book 3 does, 
however, provide a noticeable line of temporal meaning through the logic 
of ritual transgression and punishment, and myriad refractions of Troy's 
imminent fall for the audience. It opens gaps and links between the 
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perceptions of primary and secondary characters. It traces a. coherent 
thread throughout the entire length of the Miad, the hint of a closed ritual 
order in time which goes against the grain of the poem's obscure order. 
The echoes of this tension contribute to the great depth of perspective set 
in motion by the text. 

This limited staging of delayed generational punishment remains con- 
fined to the semantic sphere of the oath. It is strictly determined by the 
specific force of the generational ara of the oath as a collective, absolute, 
and open-ended sanction in time; it does not function as a causal system of 
punishment by itself. In the ///ad's social system of personal reciprocity, 
the oath involves the entire household in the sanction of horkos, not 
exclusively children as the line of continuity in time, and not further 
descent. The delay is part of the temporal reach of the oath, but not the 
essence of the idea behind its sanction. Time is an important element of 
the passage, but not its determinant characteristic. The main point of the 
generational oath is still that the punishment of children is an extension of 
the father's punishment not a substitution for it. In the face-to-face social 
economy of Homeric justice, a man can commit his wife and his son to his 
solemn word, but no more.” Ancestral fault there, if we can call it that, is 
a strictly delimited notion of reciprocity between households. The gods 
will not punish through generations beyond this context. 

The oath of exóleia was a familiar institution in archaic Greece, and it has 
historical antecedents in both Indo-European and Near Eastern trad- 
itions.“® The complex antecedents of the Homeric material should remind 
us not to treat the Jad as an absolute ‘origin’ in the history of the idea. The 
great oath of Books 3 and 4 comes at the end of a long process of cultural 
transmissions and adaptations, and it is grounded in the shared, common 
knowledge of immediate reception. The Jiad used it as a ritual marker to 
anchor the drama of the great truce in the institutional imaginary of the 
audience, and dramatise narrative perspectives on the future. The great 
oath, however, only appears as a latent theme in later books, a trace of 
discrete allusions. A mere thread of references, it is written over to the edges 
of the poem, like the oath of Laomedon in Book 21. There is no place for 
the guiding line of ancestral fault in the contingent, largely open-ended 
outlook of the poem. Like the great truce of Book 3 in the story of the text, 
the stability of ancestral fault functions as an alternative reality of order in 
the smoke and fury of the Jiad, a foil to the progression of the narrative. 
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The great oath provided early epic with a powerful institutional frame- 
work to structure central narrative interactions between time, causality, 
and justice. In the monumental poems of Homer and Hesiod, the oath of 
exóleia functions as a binding force of society. Presented as the ultimate 
act of language linking man to community, the uéyos Ópkos of epic offers 
the audience the raw, naked spectacle of the fragile words that lie at the 
foundation of order. That picture is embedded in a larger thematic nexus 
of early hexametric poetry. In the Titanomachia, for instance, a lost cyclic 
poem of the seventh or sixth century, the centaur Chiron was shown as 
having given humans the art of horkos.'* Like sacrifice and ‘the forms of 
the gods’, the oath appears here as one of the pillars of civilisation, a 
defining knowledge of humanity. It is through this knowledge that the 
tribes of men have originally been led to justice. In the world of order won 
over conflict depicted in that epic text of primeval battles, the oath is cast 
as the fundamental condition of life with others. But the mention of orkos 
was often attached to much more sombre associations; the power of the 
oath was popularly conceived of as a dread and frightful manifestation of 
divine order in the early Greek world-view. The Erinyes ‘under the earth 
take vengeance on a man who has sworn a false oath’, says the poet of the 
Iliad (3.279).?^ Hesiod writes in the Works and Days that fifth days are to 
be avoided as unkindly and terrible, ‘for it is on a fifth day, they say, that 
the Erinyes assisted at the birth of Oath (Horkos), whom Strife (Eris) bore 
as a bane to perjurers'.?' Earlier in the same poem, we also hear that 
Horkos runs together with wrong judgment, and in the Theogony (226-32) 
the poet also presents Horkos as the most abhorrent of Strife’s many 
offspring; worse than painful Toil, Forgetfulness, Famine, tearful Sorrows, 
Fighting, Battles, Murders, Manslaughters, Quarrels, Lying Words, Dis- 
putes, Lawlessness, and Ruin, it is Oath ‘who most troubles men upon 
earth when anyone wilfully perjures himself’.°* That power must be 
harnessed by Zeus to establish his rule. The allegiance of Styx, daughter 
of Okeanos and Tethys, to the last cosmic sovereign is one of the 
cornerstones of the poem’s succession narrative. Her children Zélos and 
Niké assure diligence and success to her power. They have been ‘brought 
forth in the house’. Her children Kratos and Bia, on the other hand, 
have no house of their own apart from Zeus, ‘nor any dwelling nor path 
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except that wherein the god leads them, but they dwell always with Zeus 
the loud-thunderer . . . They live with him always. ?* Often mentioned in 
early literature and so memorably represented in the Prometheus Bound, 
Kratos and Bia incarnate the raw power of Olympian compulsion, the 
imposition of violent constraint that is the ultimate guarantee of Zeus’s 
sovereignty, as he himself so often reminds his brothers and sisters in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Whereas Kratos and Bia personify the infliction of 
violence on the individual in the maintenance of cosmic order, Styx, ‘the 
great oath of the gods’, embodies the self-regulating recourse to this order 
by the individual. In the Theogony the oath of Styx is presented as nothing 
less than the embodiment of the authority conquered by Zeus over 
preceding and later generations. Through the illocutionary speech-act of 
the oath, the personal agent links his action to the terrible foundations of 
the universe. Breaking this vow thus entails transgressing a cosmic bound- 
ary, with all the implications this has in terms of cosmic punishment. ^? 
The disgust inspired by Styx and Horkos is a function of their effective 
capacity to constrain and hurt the immortals to the quick. 

The two main mentions of Styx in the Theogony frame the central part 
of the poem.’® The first (383—403) is placed before the Hymn to Hecate 
(411-52) and the birth of Zeus (453-91), thus breaking the chronological 
sequence of generations that structures the text to offer a vision of the final 
Olympian cosmos. The second (775-806) describes the course of the dread 
river in the underworld. Styx flows in Tartarus, in the prison of the Titans. 
Its home is the primeval chasm of origins, the bottomless place where the 
former lords of the universe now suffer the yoke of Zeus. Housed on their 
lofty peak, the young gods of the new order will only swear the dread oath 
from below with terror. Like Hesiod’s Horkos, the Styx of archaic poetry is 
a Tia, a suffering to men and immortals alike. The oath which the gods 
swear by the river is an object of fear and awe." It is inescapable, even for 
divinity. The yéyas ópkos of the Styx is the common bond of divine 
community. In the world of Eris governed by Zeus, it is the seam that 
holds everything together. The divine powers called on as witnesses to the 
horkos of the gods in epic are almost always the same: Heaven, Earth, and 
Styx — the three areas of the universe. ^* 

Sanction for perjury is accordingly shown to embody the harshest 
possible punishment. Styx is ‘the strongest and the most awful oath for 
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the blessed gods'.?? Many scenes of archaic epic show the gods themselves 
swearing the fateful oath on the underworld water, offering to take the 
oath, or asked by others to take it.° The lot of the perjuring deity is 
imagined on the model of social death."** The god is extirpated from the 
company of his fellow divinities and exiled from the group. The rigid sleep 
that paralyses him for nine "long years' takes away his wits and his breath. 
That koma hides the life of the immortal. The shackle of breathless torpor 
that lays him down is notable for its length. It also points to the gestation 
cycle necessary for the god to return to life. His reintegration into society 
will take the form of a veritable rebirth. During the time of unlife, the god 
cannot partake of nectar and ambrosia, or participate in the assemblies of 
the gods. In other words, he has, for all purposes, temporarily lost his 
divine timai. The strife that leads to perjury thus generates a cosmic crisis, 
the withdrawal of a divinity from a system founded on the balanced 
distribution of honour. The disappearance of a god from the divine 
assembly is no simple matter. Just like the withdrawal of Demeter or 
Hephaistos, the exile of the perjurer god creates a situation of unrest in 
heaven. While in no way a threat to the sovereignty of Zeus, it is a cause of 
severe instability on Olympus, a sign of the eris that still lies at the heart of 
the world won over the Titans. The divine perjurer is completely separated 
from the group. That rejection is marked by its severity and its duration. It 
affects the very balance of the cosmos. In other words, it translates in 
the divine sphere the same logic found at work in the human péyas dpxos. 
The great number of parallels between the two spheres is no coincidence. 

In the early archaic period, the immediate kin group remained the 
principal unit of social life. The individual of that period was first and 
foremost a member of the household. The bond of a community, the bond 
of an alliance, was essentially conceived of as a union of households. As the 
pivot of the basic kin unit, the father embodies the essence of authority. 
He can speak for the group. He can commit the entire household to his 
word. The father can bind wife and child, property, slaves and animals to a 
solemn declaration. He can strike the uéyos ópxos. The union of house- 
holds into community rests on the delegation of speech. Just as the father 
speaks for the ovikos, the basileus can speak for the households of his 
territory. The ‘kings’ of Homer and Hesiod do not embody the sovereign 
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voice of a nation. The sceptre held by the archaic king is a gift of Zeus, in 
that it consecrated the transmission of strength through generations. 
"Nourished by Zeus’, the king holds the sceptre from his father as the 
emblem of his superior might. Soaked in the blood of many Thersites, 
the royal sceptre embodies the inequality of birth and household. Heirs to 
the strength of their father, favoured by the gods from whom they descend, 
some are born more powerful than others. Their ability to command, 
however, is neither absolute nor entirely coercive. Like that of Zeus, it is 
based in large part on assent. ^^ The sceptre is also the emblem of the 
king's legitimate right to speak his authority in the agorz.'? That right 
ultimately rests on the power of the oath. It is through the oath that 
Achilles leaves the community of the Achaeans, violendy throwing the 
sceptre on the ground, and it is through the oath that Agamemnon will 
welcome him back.'* Behind the power of the king, the right of the 
sceptre, lies the assent of the sworn statement, the right of the adult male 
to speak for himself and his household. The great oath of Miad 3 is a 
masterful tableau of the entire Homeric power structure. It brilliantly 
illustrates the logic of delegation at work from the individual soldier to 
the great king performing the oath ritual before the entire army. As 
Agamemnon and Priam proclaim the solemn words for their respective 
communities, it is each king, each chieftain, each soldier who swears the 
great oath. The ritual movement of the king channels the delegated voices 
of each household in the army. Its true power is the statement of zis, that is, 
each father in the army: &Se Sé mis eitreoxev Ayauddv te Tpoooov Te. 

The fragile words of assent are protected by the severe sanctions of the 
oath. Whether the etymology of orkos points to herkos, enclosure, or to 
the ritual manipulation of objects designed to symbolise the looming 
punishment, the oath remains a word defined by the guarantee of a 
bulwark.'^ In the economy of linguistic exchange of archaic Greek poetry, 


162 Cf, Haubold 2000: 20-4. 163 See Bouvier 2002: 273-5. 

164 1233-46; 19.249—68, with Edwards 1991: 264-5. 

165 Emile Benveniste ties the etymology of the verb óuvóvoa to the Sanskrit root am- and reconstructs 
an original meaning of ‘to grasp, to solidly hold the sacralizing object’ (1969: 166). He rejects the 
etymological connection between épxos and £&pkos (see also Leumann 1950: 79-92). "Opxos, for 
him, is the ‘force of punishment itself, ‘the vengeful power of perjury’. The derivation of the term 
for the solemn oath statement from the ritual act which codifies it is in fact a common occurrence 
in IE languages. The English ‘oath’ and the German ‘Eid’, for instance, both derive from the PIE 
*oi-to- through the Germanic *aithaz; the suffixed o-grade *oi-to itself derives from the verbal root 
*ei-, ‘to go’, a possible reference to the act of walking between the two halves of slaughtered animals 
which is found in many oath rituals of the IE cultural area (Benveniste 1969: 165; Mallory and 
Adams 1997: 408—9; see also Hellmann 1931: 202-3; Eitrem 1947; Masson 1950; Kümmel 1967: 151— 
2; Pritchett 1971: 196-202; Faraone 1993: 71). But this etymology is not universally accepted. 
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the oath functions as a loan. The word offered by the speaking party is 
accepted in return for a conditional threat. Sanction must be proleptically 
presented as a deposit safeguarding the loan. A blessing crowning the 
truthful word often complements the ‘curse’."°° The person who swears 
an oath cannot offer what he does not have to the power of the ava. One 
does not swear by the head of another man, of course, although the 
possibility probably made for good comic material. The lot of one’s life 
was the most common stake. For the great oath, however, something more 
was needed. The speaker’s life was not enough. Everything he owned was 
not enough. The man who committed to the great oath had to offer 
everything he had authority over, and ever would. Two forces are at play: 
severity and time. The entire household of the speaker is involved in the 
statement. His wife and children, land, animals, slaves, property, abso- 
lutely everything is included. The speaker commits the extent of his 
authority to his word. The lives of all those under his care are his to offer. 
More, the complete uprooting of continuity is set in motion. The speaker 
offers not only his children to his word, but the very possibility of survival 
through time. The aim is total and definitive eradication. The utter 
destruction of the household is a matter of absolute rejection from the 
community. 

That is the context in which we find the idea of delayed generational 
punishment in the early archaic period. The institution of the great oath 
provided the framework for reflection on the temporality of kin and 
justice. The extension of the sanction to the children of the perjurer, on 
the one hand, and the broad reach of the ara in time, on the other, created 
a distinctive space for thinking the punishment of children for the faults of 
their fathers. The earliest Greek expressions of ancestral fault are direct 
adaptations of the ritual logic of the uéyas dpKxos. The mechanism of 
exóleia, the extension of punishment to the household activated by the 
great oath is not in itself an expression of the idea of ancestral fault, 


Another school of thought on the etymology of the word épxos, energetically defended by Jean 
Bollack in particular in a 1958 article, argues that the word actually does come from £pxos, 
enclosure, as the ancient grammarians themselves believed (Bollack 1958; see also Hiersche 1958; 
Rollant 1979; Torricelli 1981; van den Bruwaene 1981; Lazzeroni 1989). Bollack bases his argument 
on the morphological trajectory of Rolf Hiersche (1958), as well as on a daring reconstruction of the 
archaic symbolism of the Styx, which he presents as a cosmic enclosure encircling the world and the 
word of the solemn oath in its ring. Whatever the ‘original’ meaning of the word might have been, 
the two fields of reference for the Greek oath explored by Benveniste and Bollack, ritual 
manipulation and cosmic enclosure, both remained active in the semantics of archaic and 
classical horkos (Lazzeroni 1989). See further Beekes 2010: 1103-4. 

See e.g. Watson 1991: 3-4. The most usual formula is ebopkoóvri év poi TOAN dyad’, ériopkoüvri 
Sè TH Kakà &vri T&v eyaddv (Glotz 1901: 752). 
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however. Archilochus 172-81 W is a good example of a narrative centred on 
the péyas ópkos where the destruction of children for the fault of their 
father is not a form of delayed generational punishment"? If the elements 
of time and transmission are not singled out in the narrative, the punish- 
ment of a perjurer's children should not be seen as a manifestation of 
ancestral fault. That distinction is more than a simple matter of taxonomy 
or heuristics. Just like the destruction of Niobe's children by Artemis, or 
the slaying of Bellerophon's sons, the suicide of Lycambes’ daughters is 
first and foremost an expression of absolute severity, the total retribution of 
extirpation, something fundamentally different from delayed punishment 
through generations. On the other hand, the great oath of //iad 3, to a 
certain extent, and Works and Days, more clearly, place the generational 
destruction of the ara in a larger temporal frame, in the setting of a 
reflection on the unfolding of justice in time. The complex narrative 
architecture of the monumental epics could make full use of the temporal 
potential of the oath. The oath could be portrayed there as a resonant 
emblem of divine justice in epic time. It becomes something more, 
something qualitatively different from the destructive ara of exdleia. As 
the only example of delayed generational punishment in the early archaic 
period, this adaptation of ritual to text constitutes the earliest attestation of 
ancestral fault in ancient Greek literature. As such, it presents itself to us as 
the initial link in a long chain of written tradition. In [liad 4 a contrast 
is made between the immediate and the future punishment of man, wife, 
and children. In Works and Days 280-5, contrary to Iliad 4, the emphasis 
of punishment is placed squarely on the future (uerómicev) of the geneë. 
The principle of ancestral fault which we see at work in late archaic and in 
classical literature from the time of Solon onwards is impossible to 
imagine without the type of generational justice attested in the poetry of 
Hesiod. In the Works and Days we can already see the extended temporal- 
ity of the oath generalised to the conduct of divine justice in time. But we 
have to wait for the upheavals of the sixth century, texts that express 
the dissolution of the old aristocratic symbolic order, for the period of 
the triumphant and monetised polis, before we see this notion of justice 
separated from the direct reciprocity of the oath and made into an 
armature of justice in time, a systematic principle of punishment through 
generations. That will be the concern of the next chapter. 


167 See Gagné 2009d. 


CHAPTER 4 


Sympotic theologies: Alcaeus, Solon, and Theognis 


In the early archaic period, the idea of ancestral fault is confined to the 
realm of the oath in our sources. That is no longer true in the sixth 
century, where we see it play a much more prominent and varied role, 
even if the record of this moment in the trajectory of ancestral fault is often 
frustratingly fragmentary. We have to work with glimpses. The story of the 
Alcmaeonid ‘curse’ is a good example of the new situation, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we can only catch echoes of it through much later texts.’ 
Our main witness is Herodotus 1.61 and 5.70-3. Thucydides’ version 
(1.126—7) and Plutarch, Life of Solon 12 are also of prime importance." 
After what seems to have been a failed coup d'état in Athens around 630, we 
are told that the partisans of the powerful aristocrat Cylon, the well-born 
leader of a Petaireia, took refuge at the altar of the Semnai Theai? They 
were butchered by the men of another leading aristocrat, Alcmaeon, whose 
genos stood to lose much in the establishment of another man's tyranny.* 
The Alcmaeonids remained major players in the power struggles that 
continued to shake the city in the following generations.’ At some point 
during that time, the idea that the Alcmaeonids had been tainted by 
sacrilege, that they were polluted, enageis, began to circulate in the city. 


Thomas 1989: 144—54; 261-81 remains the best discussion of the various written and oral traditions 
concerning the curse of the Alcmaeonids; see also Moulinier 1946; Jacoby 1949: 366—7; Rhodes 1981: 
79-84; Hornblower 1991: 202-10; Lavelle 1991; Nenci 1994: 261-8; Ellis 1994; Samons 1998—9; 
Johnston 1999: 279-87; V. Parker 2004. 

Add Ar. Eq. 445-6; Arist. Ath. Pol. 1 and 20.2; Diog. Laert. 1.109-15. See pp. 307-15. 

For the topography of the events, see Harris-Cline 1999. For the date, see e.g. Piccirilli 1977: 148—53; 
Lambert 1986; Hornblower 1991: 204-6; Valdés Guía 2002; cf. Moulinier 1946; Mastrocinque 1978. 
For archaic /etaireiai, see still Calhoun 1913; Ghinatti 1970. 

See e.g. Ellis and Stanton 1968. 

See for instance J. W. Williams 1951; 1952a; 1952b. For a re-examination of the kind of group 
constituted by the Alcmaeonids, see Agoratsios 2006; cf. Rhodes 1981: 70. 

For the contested etymology, the history and meaning of the notion of &yos, its relation to the 
notion of uíaopa, and its role in the Alcmaeonid tradition, see Chantraine and Masson 1954; 
Rudhardt 1958 (especially pages 41-8); R. C. T. Parker 1983: 5—12; Burkert 1985a [1977]: 270-1. 
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It was said that the genos was impure, that it was the object of divine wrath, 
that it was ‘held’ by the stain of past crimes. This was obviously not an idea 
shared by everyone in the fragmented world of Athenian factions, as the 
Alcmaeonids kept the highest possible profile in the city through a good 
part of the century. Even when they were exiled, they were clearly pure 
enough for the Delphians who harboured them in their city, and for the 
Athenians to welcome them back when the Peisistratids fell.” That taint 
was used as an instrument by the enemies of the Alcmaeonids throughout 
the sixth and fifth centuries. Ostraka from the Kerameikos, some still 
unpublished, refer to ic." 

Conflict with the Peisistratids, the aristocratic family that finally won 
the tyranny over other Eupatrid families, seems to have been a major 
driving force behind the continued diffusion of that story. When Peisistra- 
tus married the daughter of the powerful Alcmaeonid leader Megacles, 
Herodotus tells us, he refused to have intercourse with her because he did 
not want to have further children, and because ‘the Alcmaeonids were 
said to be enageis (1.61). It was the Peisistratids who later pushed for 
the Alcmaeonid exile, and they even convinced the Athenians to dig up 
the graves of the polluted genos and ritually cast the bones out of the 
territory. ^ Herodotus (5.72) mentions the banishment of seven hundred 
Athenian households (étiotia), a massive figure." The idea that the 
Alcmaeonid line was polluted as a whole remained a rallying point of 
politics in Athens and outside into the later fifth century and the Pelopon- 
nesian War." In a famous elegiac couplet on an ostrakon from the 
Kerameikos, Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, is described as one of the 
&evrnpot.? His brother-in-law, Megacles, the brother of his Alcmaeonid 
wife Agariste, is mentioned as both ó^errmpós and KuAdve(i)os in the 
Kerameikos ostraka, something that proves once and for all that the 


7 Cf. R. C. T. Parker 1983: 17: ‘In this case, it seems that pollution had soon ceased to be an actual 
source of religious anxiety, and become instead an inherited disgrace, one factor among others in the 
general reputation of the family, which enemies would denounce and friends ignore. The 
explanation here is political, but other factors too could cause concern about pollution to appear 
spasmodic or unpredictable.’ 

* Raubitschek 1947; R. C. T. Parker 1983: 270; Siewert 2002: 134-9; cf. Stein-Hélkeskamp 1989: 
154-67. 

? 1.61: oia 8E TraiSeov T£ of UTrapxdvToov venyiécoy Kal Aeyouevooy £voryécov elvan Ta&v "AAkuecovib£cov, oU 
BouAduevos oi yeveoBar EK Tis veoyápou yuvotkós Tékva euloyeTo oi OU KATH vópov. 

"© Hornblower 1991: 210; 224-5; Nenci 1994: 261-8, with references and bibliography; see p. 304. 

™ See Nenci 1994: 266-7. ? See Hornblower 1991: 202-10. 

? Raubitschek 1947; Meiggs and Lewis 1988: 42; Figueira 1986: 261-3; Siewert 2002: 134-9. With 
Meiggs and Lewis, I take the aAertnpov of the ostrakon as a genitive. For the form óerrnpós, as 
opposed to &rrjpios, see Raubitschek 1947: 259, n. 12 and Blanc 2003; cf. still Hatch 1908: 157-65. 
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&errmpós references point directly to the Cylonian events, and very 
probably to the agos.'^ The same term, it is worth noting, is also found 
in Thucydides 1.126.11 in relation to the curse of the Alcmaeonids, and in 
Aristophanes, Knights 445—6.? The word, which usually connotes a danger 
to the community, eventually came to be closely linked to the notion of 
pollution. The Suda explains the adjective alitérios as: &vóoios, ó 
EVEXOUEVOS pi&oparti Kai &&npoprnkos eis Beous. Apicrogávns ‘Irreðow: 
èk TOv GAITHpiwv oé ony yeyovévoi T&v Tfjg 0:00. As R. C. T. Parker 
writes (1983: 270), it is ‘one of the strongest terms denoting a religious 
offender’. Being évayeis xoi dAiTHpi01 was something you could inherit 
from the crimes of your ancestors over many generations.' 

The belief that the entire city had been polluted by the Cylonian 
massacre seems to have gained currency early on, and the services of the 
Cretan purifier Epimenides were reportedly sought to cleanse the polis.” 
The ritual specialist Epimenides, often counted as one of the Seven Sages, 
could have been linked to Solon and his reforms; he certainly was in later 
tradition." His purification of Athens is alternatively placed around 590 or 
soo, and there is a very distinct possibility that it took place at another 
date, or hides an event of a completely different nature, or, perhaps, never 
took place at all.?^ We have no contemporary references to any of these 
events, and the stories reflected in our sources are instrumentalisations of 
traditions that had been circulating in a charged environment of civic 
conflict for generations.*° What actually happened, and, more importantly 
here, what people said about it, will continue to escape us. Only the most 


'* 16; Siewert 2002: 104-6; Duplouy 2006: 93-4. 


"Thuc. 1.126.11: Kai &ró ToUTou évayeis Kai &Arrfjpioi Ths £00 £xeivol Te ExaAoUvTo Kal TO yévos TO 
àm éxetvoov; Ar. Eq. 445-6: Tla. èk vv &rrnpíov oé qnpi yeyovévan Tov Tis Boð; cf. the scholia to 
the passage. See also Eupolis 103 Kassel-Austin ( F 96 Kock); Aeschin. 3.157; Lucian, Jupp. trag. 36. 
C£. Hatch 1908: 262: ‘Finally, &Arrfjpios is used three times in Andocides of a youth who squandered 
his father's property in luxurious living. The young man is here thought of as an avenging spirit and 
his misdeeds as harrowing and harassing the father's mind. This metaphorical use of órrüipios is 
connected with its application to the divinities who seek vengeance upon murderers; but it 
presupposes a more general use of the word in the sense of evil spirit without restriction to the 
special case of homicide’; see also Said 1978: 346-8 and Blanc 2003. 

On Epimenides, see M. L. West 1983: 45-53; Strataridaki 1991; Federico and Visconti 2001. See 
Raubitschek 1947: 261-2, who argues that the term dArtipi01 was probably found in Hellanicus of 
Lesbos, and that it ‘may have been used by Epimenides’. See p. 317. 

Plut. Solon 12; Diog. Laert. 112-13; see e.g. Portulas 1993-5; Valdés Guía 2004. 

Pl. Leg. 642d; Arist. Ath. Pol. 1; Plut. Solon 12; Diog. Laert. 110; see Jacoby 1950: 310-11; 318-20; 
Dodds 1951: 141-2; M. L. West 1983: 45—7; Federico 2001; Pórtulas 2002; Valdés Guía 2002b. For 
the possible link between ‘Epimenides’ and the Athenian Bouzyges, see M. L. West 1983: 45-6; 
Visconti 2001; Valdés Guia 2009. 

?? See p. 317. 
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enthusiastic positivists can claim to believe that we might somehow be able 
to reconstruct the events of the Cylonian conspiracy and the discourses 
surrounding the Alcmaeonid pollution through the narratives of Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, and Plutarch. I do not think that the many knots in all 
these embedded threads can ever be untied. But some important facts do 
stand out. 

First, there can be no doubt that the ritual pollution of the Alcmaeo- 
nids became a major political and religious issue sometime in the first half 
of the sixth century. The agreement of so many independent sources on 
this central point is clear enough. The fact that this pollution was thought 
to persist over generations seems unquestionable. The agos remained 
attached to a particular kinship group over more than a century. It was, 
further, obviously thought to be contagious, dangerous for the city as a 
whole, and it required major measures of purification, such as the excav- 
ation of the Alcmaeonid tombs, or the spectacular ritual services of the 
international holy man Epimenides. As an agos, the pollution threatened 
the entire community." The agos is something that the polis chases out of 
its borders: &yos éAaveiv.”” It is distinct, though not entirely separated, 
from the divine wrath produced by the sacrilege. With the 'curse' of the 
Alcmaeonids, we have a striking example of the idea of ancestral fault 
taking centre stage in the political upheavals of a prominent late archaic 
city. The enduring force of the pollution brought the threat of punish- 
ment on the heads of the transgressor's descendants over many gener- 
ations. No oath is involved in this sixth-century expression of delayed 
generational punishment. 

It is all the more remarkable to consider that the other main expressions 
of ancestral fault found in the contemporary record, the texts of Alcaeus, 
Solon, and Theognis that are discussed in this chapter, do not limit 
themselves to the semantic field of the oath. Although the echoes and 
continuities must not be ignored, the difference from the picture found in 
Homer and Hesiod is notable. In Alcaeus, the idea is tied to the crimes of 
the Atridae. In Solon, it becomes a regular principle of divine justice. In 
Theognis, it is essentially framed as a matter of heritage and responsibility. 
Our three main witnesses all come from the literature of the symposium. 
Each one presents us with a different facet of the broad significance 
invested in the notion of delayed generational punishment by the poetic 
battles of the sixth-century aristocratic banquet. 


* Cf. R. C. T. Parker 1983: 10. ?* See e.g. Thuc. 1.126-8; 2.13; cf. Soph. OT 97-8. 
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The poetry ascribed to Alcaeus, an aristocratic warrior of the great city of 
Mytilene, belongs to the world of civic conflict that rocked the cities of 
Lesbos at the end of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth centuries.” 
As the community grew in size and social complexity and the old power 
bases shifted into new positions, the hereditary elite was engaged in 
constant conflict for access to rule and privileges. Sometime in the second 
half of the seventh century, the well-born Eupatrid clans rejected the ruling 
dynasty of the Penthilid ‘kings’, who claimed descent from Penthilos, the 
son of Orestes and Erigone, and the city descended into a protracted 
period of civic strife between rival aristocratic families.” United in factions, 
sworn hetaireiai of peers fighting for common success against other 
factions, the clans strove for supremacy over a progressively more assertive 
demos that must have grown impatient with the many bloody episodes of 
that civic drama, as various actors rose and fell and wove the ideological 
perspective of their cause in their songs and actions. Alcaeus was a major 
figure in the violent power struggles of the time.” The actual details of the 
political movements of these days will remain forever lost to us, as most, if 
not all, evidence for them ultimately comes from the poetry of Alcaeus 
himself, and the illusion of precision displayed by some historians who 
have worked on this material rests on very shaky ground. That being said, 
the events that stand out in our fragments give us a certain idea of the 
political narrative that was presented in the texts. We are told that Alcaeus’ 
brothers had been involved in the overthrow of the tyrant Melanchros, 
perhaps between 612 and 609.”° He himself further participated in a failed 
attempt to end the rule of Myrsilos, the Penthilid tyrant who had 
recovered the power of his family shortly thereafter with the help of other 
Aristocrats, and he was briefly exiled in consequence. He then devoted 
the rest of his life to unsuccessful struggles against the successors of the 
Penthilids at the helm of the city. Much of that time seems to have been 
spent in renewed exile.” 


*% See e.g. Mazzarino 1943; Steffen 1967; N. Spencer 1995; R. Osborne 1996: 189-97. 

For Penthilos and the Penthilids, see F 75; 302b V; Hellanic. FGrH 4 F 32; Arist. Pol. 1311b; Paus. 
2.18.5; 3.2.1; 5.4.3; Strabo 9.2.3; 9.2.5; 13.1.3; schol. Lycoph. 1374; Steph. Byz. s.v. Tev@iAn; see still 
Page 1955: 149—50; Liberman 1999: xvi-xvii; cf. Delcourt 1998. 

See still Gallavotti 1948; cf. Liberman 1999: xiv-xxiii; Gentili and Prato 1988-2002, vol. 11: 31-41. 
Diog. Laert. 1.74; cf. F 414 V.; see Liberman 1999: xvi; M. L. West 2003. 

Myrsilos is named at F 70, 129, and 332 V. In a stimulating article, Dale 2011 argues that Myrsilos is 
not the name of a separate individual, but the (originally Anatolian) title of a ruling function. 

See e.g. F 70; 129; 452 V; schol. to F 6 V; Page 1974: no. 267. Mazzarino 1943; Page 1955: 197-208; 
Liberman 1999: xviii-xxiii. 
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The poetry of Alcaeus consists mostly of songs intended for performance 
at the symposium, where the values of the Petaireia were projected and 
confirmed among the assembled peers drinking away the night together, 
and where the enemies of the group were reviled for their opposition 
to those values, or the betrayal of their principles.*” The astoi of the 
city fail to understand these codes.*° The symposium sealed the great 
bonds of camaraderie that lay at the heart of the closed group. Drink and 
merriment were praised, as well as the joys of love.’ The proper codes of 
distinction required for the acceptable enjoyment of these pleasures were 
celebrated in tones of high aesthetic elevation. Hymns to the gods placed 
the gatherings and revelries under the watchful eye of the proper powers 
above, and justice itself was shown to protect the noble cause of the 
self-proclaimed &ya80i «oi éofAoi in the ideal order of things.** This 
liturgy of sympotic friendship required a certain time-depth. It had to 
postulate continuity over a long period of time, and articulate genealogy 
accordingly.? The common deeds of friends were compared to the 
models of valour deployed by their fathers and their ancestors, and 
mythical paradigms were activated to exhort or warn against a course of 
action. ‘Myth’ and recent past are inextricably enmeshed in those songs, 
and Troy itself is never far away. The struggles against dynasts and tyrants 
and other /etaireiai took centre stage in this poetic programme, as the 
political upheavals of the day reflected the great aspirations and the 
recurrent frustrations of the friends gathered to share wine and songs. 
Monarchia, the rule of one, is opposed to the ideal of power shared 
between noble peers.** Tyranny, the ultimate prize, is the great adver- 
sary.? Every friend can suddenly become an enemy in this struggle within 
the elite. Blame is one of the tropes of Alcaic verses, and Pittakos is the 
prime target of this charged invective.*° 

A powerful member of that aristocratic elite for whom Alcaeus claims 
to speak, Pittakos became the embodiment of everything Alcaeus opposes 


?? The classic study remains Rösler 1980. See also the notable contributions of Rossi 1983; Aloni 1983; 
Henderson 1999; Liberman 1999: xxiv-xxxi and Nagy 2007, with bibliography. 

3° F 43; 348 V; cf. Arist. Pol. 1285a—b. 3l FP 332; 338; 346; 347 V; see Liberman 1999: lvi-lvii. 

F 34a; 34bc; 307-10; 384; 386; 449A V; cf. F 325; 327; 354 V; see Page 1955: 244-72; Liberman 1988; 

1999: lv-lvi. 

See pp. 232-3. 

The word is first attested in Alcaeus: 6a.27 V; P.Oxy. 2734 F 1245 SLG S271a.5. 

70; 75-13; 76; 306.7; 348.3 V; P.Oxy. 2734 F 124.6 — S271a.6 SLG; see Mazzarino 1947: 194; Berve 

1967: 91—5; 572—5; de Libero 1996: 314-28; Parker 1998; Lentini 2002; cf. Duplouy 2003. 

Porro 1996 argues that the Pittakos and the Myrsilos poems were collected together in the 

Aristarchean edition. In addition to the Pittakos poems, see also F 38a; 42; 283; 298 V. On 

invective in Alcaeus, see e.g. Theander 1952; M. Davies 1985. 
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in his poetry." He had fought together with Alcaeus' brothers against 
Melanchros and joined forces with the Alcaic Peaireia in an attempt to 
overthrow the Penthilid Myrsilos.3* It seems that Pittakos eventually 
‘betrayed’ the side of his former allies and became a partisan of Myrsilos, 
perhaps even sharing power with him over Mytilene at some point.? In 
any event, he married a daughter of the Penthilid clan and eventually 
obtained complete power over the city after the death of the tyrant.^? 
Pittakos, according to Aristotle, was elected as aisymnétes by the demos, an 
arbitrator charged with restoring order to the city and laying the new legal 
foundations of life in common for all citizens." Whatever the precise 
nature of his power, he exercised sole rule for ten years, his hold on the 
city solidly entrenched in popular support, his legitimacy unaffected by the 
ineffectual challenges of Alcaeus and his hetaireia. What was probably a 
popular song calls him basileus (Page, PMG 869).^* His legislative activity 
was key to the establishment of political order in Mytilene following what 
Strabo called the ‘dissensions’ (81xooTacia1), and the city remembered 
him as a father of the constitution.” Later biographical tradition presents 
us with an image of Pittakos as one of the Seven Sages, famous for his 
gnómdi.^* As the wise reformer who gave Mytilene its fundamental laws, 
the aisymnétés who put an end to civic strife and the threat of tyranny, he 
was cast as a foundational lawgiver. Pittakos, in so many ways, is the Solon 
of Lesbos. But he is also, in fact, the first ruler to have been called a 
TUpavvos in our extant record.* For Alcaeus, he is just another despot, or a 
mad pretender to the old throne of the Penthilids. Worse, he is the enemy 
from within, the peer who has abandoned his friends and his group to 
embrace everything they ever fought against together.*® As such, he is 
portrayed as the absolute foil to friendship, the negative of everything the 
hetaireia celebrated at the symposium. Pittakos takes on the mantle of the 


37 See still Schachermeyr 1950; cf. Visconti 2004. 

38 Diog. Laert. 1.74; Suda s.v. Thttaxés; schol. to Alc. 114 V. For Myrsilos as a Kleanaktid, see schol. to 
Alc. 112, with Page 1955: 174 and Bauer 1963. 

3 F 70; 129 V; see Page 1955: 161-9. 

^? Diog. Laert. 1.81; see Mazzarino 1943: 67—8; Cf. F 5 V, with Liberman 1999: liv (n. 182) and 23. 

^' Arist. Pol. 1274b; 1285a; Diog. Laert. 1.75; Page 1955: 235-40; Romer 1982; Hólkeskamp 1999: 
219—26. 

4 Kakridis 1931 implausibly argued that it refers to another Pittakos, a magical king of the dwarves 
who lives underground and oversees the mineral riches of the earth. 

B Strabo 13.2.3. 

44 Pl. Prt. 343a; Diod. Sic. 9.11; Strabo 13.2.3; Diog. Laert. 1.75; 77; Plut. Septem sapientium convivium 
147b et passim; cf. Thiel 1938; Wehrli 1973. For the Pittakeia, see Raubitschek 1958. See e.g. von 
Heintze 1977 for visual representations of Pittakos as a wise man. 

55 See Dale 2011: 21. ^$ F 306g; 429 V. 
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ideal enemy; he is the mirror opposite of the faithful companion. The 
inversed values of the group are thus projected on him. The invective 
deployed by Alcaeus against his enemy makes fire out of all wood. It 
portrays him as the antithesis of the healthy, measured warrior of the 
aristocratic group, as we can see from this passage of Diogenes Laertius 


(1.81.4): 


tottov AAkoios capatroda p£v kal cóparrov &rrokodei Sia TO TrAeTUTTOUV 
eivai Kal &rricpetv Ta TrÓ8&: xeipomró8ry Se Sià Tas Ev rois Tool payddas, 
&s xeipadas éxdAouv: yauenka Sé os elkfj yaupicvrar puoKwva dé Kal 
yéo1Tpova Sti trayls Tv GAA uty Kal CopoSopTibav as GAuyvov: 
&y&cuprov 86 ws ETTIOEOUPLEVOV Kal PUTTAPOV. 

Alcaeus nicknamed him ocapdtrous and odpatros because he had flat feet 
and dragged them in walking; also ‘Chillblains’, because he had chapped 
feet, for which their word was yeipés; and Braggadocio, because he was 
always swaggering; Paunch and Potbelly, because he was stout; a Diner in 
the Dark, because he dispensed with a lamp, and the Sloven, because he 
was untidy and dirty (trans. Hicks). 


Pittakos is the physical incarnation of the vices against which the valour of 
the sympotic group is defined.*” Every aspect of his being is a source of 
blame in the Xracioné, the ‘Songs of Rebellion’ (Strabo 13.2.3). The 
kinship ties of Pittakos, in particular, are cast as prime witnesses of his 
repulsive nature, and every one of his roles in the web of kin and the lines 
of descent is darkened by accusations. It is in that context that we find 
echoes of ancestral fault in Alcaeus. 

Alcaeus was famous for insisting on high birth (evyéveia) as a matter of 
praise.? In the fragment 6 V, the famous poem of the ship of state, his 
exhortations to steadfastness urged the /etaireia to ‘remember the past’ 
trials (11: uv&c8mre T% Tré&pOIHa y[ ...).°° The new challenges of the day 
demand the same courage. The ship of state is moving through time; ‘now’ 
(12: viv) and ‘then’ (11: 1époifa) are emphatically united as equivalent 
courses. One wave follows the other (1). The storm of today requires the 
same skill that steered the ship past the last one. The heirs of revolution 
have inherited the responsibility of continuity in their struggle against 
monarchia (27). Their generation is now at the helm, and, like their fathers 
(17: tatépe[v) before them, they must bring the ship to port. Each one 
must be 8dxiyos, that is, steadfast. Dishonour is the sanction of failure (13). 


47 See for instance Cortina 1994. 48 See Theander 1952; Liberman 1999: Hiv. 
4 ‘Plut? Nob. 2 (v 617 Wyttenbach) T 25 Campbell. 
5° See Page 1955: 179-97; Rösler 1980: 126-34. 
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That shame would fall directly on ‘(our) noble parents lying under the 
earth’ (14: £oAois TOKNas y&s Utra ke[iuévois). The continuity of the group's 
glory, its 8ó£o, is a matter of survival for the polis. The fathers are the 
witnesses of the struggle, the virtue of the genos (26) the measure of worth. 
Throughout the fragment, the accent is placed on ‘we’, the collective 
continuity of the aristocratic group, the shared claim to nobility of birth; 
the Petaireia can speak of its common ancestors in opposition to those of 
its enemies and inferiors. The language of kinship is the key bond of the 
group. The movement of the ship at sea is contrasted with the immobility 
of the tombs that anchor the noble ancestors of the genos in the land, and 
that make the past a lasting monument to inspire the battles of the present. 
Myrsilos, whose name appears in the margins of the papyrus fragment for 
verse 31, is the descendant of the enemies against whom the worthy fathers 
of Alcaeus and his friends had fought.” The new struggle repeats the old 
one. Just like the waves of the storm, the threats to stability reproduce the 
same forms over time. 

Alcaeus talks of ‘our fathers’ elsewhere (F 394 V: tratépav &pupov), and 
he knows that we ‘learn from (our) fathers’ (F 371 V: &r Tratépwv uó80;9). 
He longs for his ancestral land, where ‘my father and father's father have 
grown old’ (F 1308 V). He sings that only the crest of the noble-born can 
wound on the battlefield (F 427 V). Contrary to the well-born friends of 
Alcaeus, who ‘constantly brought back his own lineage and that of his 
whole native city to the ancients’, the pedigree of Pittakos is repeatedly put 
into doubt.” Pittakos is a KaxéTratpis or KakoTTaTpISns.°* His mother is 
described disparagingly in fragment 72 V, where we catch glimpses of a 
symposium gone bad: 


ERI 

év[..].Aa(.]....[ 

Aépcos 8& cuv otei[.]..[..]eroT.. 
TriumrAeiow &xpéro [...]m &uépa.[ 


“m 


See also Heraclitus, A/leg. Hom. 5 Buffiére (Liberman 1999: 86). 5 See also F 339 V. 

Favorin. De exil. 9.2: ToAU yap Exdl[oTe &yyvuré]po èv fj aùTós Tis oikei ëv fj oi TPdyovol | aùŭToŭ 
d&k[noav, ois 5] èE żuoŭ yevnoouévois f] aÙTÀ aitia kai | ToAU &ika[iorépa Thy] &pv avaryKaiav 
évdiattnow mrocrpí&o | troveiv.[..]. a[8 Il.]s 9meS£&ero pevyovra. otro ó A£ofi|os AAKatios Atys, & 
[vip welpi [y]e Thv Tatpida pidcotopydtatos, Kailtor aiei és [1]oUs &pyxal[lous Tò] abtot yévos 
avagpépav Koi Ans Ths Ta|tpid0s THs &auroU. See Page 1955: 169-79; Gentili 1965: 207. On the 
questionable pedigree of Pittakos: 67; 68; 72; 75; 76; 106; 148 V. On the contemporary ideology of 
inherited virtue, see e.g. Stein-Hólkeskamp 1989: 124-7; 134-6; Duplouy 2006: 36-57. 

F 67; 75; 106; 348 V.; the word is also found in Theognis 193. There is no good reason to say that 
KaKkoTraTpis means ‘man without a homeland’ (so Cobet in the New Pauly); it refers to the pedigree 
of the man. Following LSJ, I read it as ‘base-born’. See Mazzarino 1943: 38-52; Wackernagel 1953: 
858-9; 1165; Page 1955: 169-79; Bauer 1963; Kurke 1994: 67-92. 
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Koi VUKTL TAPAGOSEL ...oyBev, 
£v86a vópos 8&y' &v.[.]. [.]. nv. 
Kfjvos 68 ToUTo OUK ETrEAc BETO 
&vnp mei Sh Trpóxrov Óvérporre, 
Traioais yap óvvopive VÚKTOS, 

To è Tío) TaT&yeoK ò TUBOUND. 
cU 81] reaU Tas exyeyovev ËXNIS 
T&v 8ó£&av olav &v5pss &£AeUOspo1 
ÉcAcv EOVTES EK TOKTIOV .. «5 


. and furious with ... (they) fill (it) with neat wine, which by day and 
night boils splashed with winedrops (?), where the custom is frequently to . . . 
But that man did not forget these things when first he created a disturbance, 
for he kept whole nights awake, and the bottom of the jar went on ringing. 
Do you, the son of such a mother, have the reputation that free men of 
noble parentage have . . .? (trans. Campbell). 


The beginning of the song is lost, but there is little doubt that Pittakos is 
named there, and the symposium scene designed to reflect his origins. It is 
a symposium that, somehow, involves his mother. The gathering of the 
poem is a perversion of normal symposium rules. Unmixed wine is drunk, 
and the festivities last into the day. The measure that characterises the 
ideal of the feast is lacking. The polite game of kottabos is mentioned, 
where a drop of wine must be shot into the hole of a pot — only it takes the 
form of unruly splashings in the text. Nothing allows us to positively 
identify the kvos of line 7. It is impossible to say whether he is the father 
of Pittakos, the father of Pittakos’ mother, her unknown lover, or some- 
body else entirely. There is no convincing reason to believe that the scene 
of fragment 72 points to Thrace, although that is not impossible.” What 
is certain is that, in whatever guise, this setting represents an inversion of 
acceptable sympotic behaviour. It is motivated by a strategy of invective. 
The sexual imagery of lines 7-11 is transparent. The mu8uńv of line 10 
refers to the bottom of a jar on a first, literal level. That is its usual 
meaning. It is not hard to see how it can be read as a graphic sexual image, 
‘as (kvos) kept whole nights awake, and the bottom of the jar went on 
ringing’. The exact meanings, and connotations, of the verbs évétpotte 
and óvvopie are not entirely clear." Pittakos’ mother is shown as a 
compromised woman, the promiscuous reveller of unbridled banquets. 
The conclusion is merciless: ‘do you, the son of such a mother, have the 
reputation (86§a) that free men of noble parentage have?’ The group of 


5 Cf. the arguments of Page 1955: 172. 
56 See the political reading proposed by Liberman 1999: 50-1. 
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the Petaireia, engaged in its own polite, aristocratic banquet as it hears the 
song, exults in the contrast. 

Pittakos' father, in turn, was mocked extensively in the songs of Alcaeus. 
He was possibly portrayed as a Thracian outsider there, although no extant 
fragment points in that direction.” Based on the information of Douris of 
Samos (76 F 75 Jacoby) and the Suda, the Thracian origin of Pittakos’ 
father is almost universally presented as a historical fact. I believe question 
marks need to be added to that ‘fact’. Pittakos is indeed attested as the 
name of a Thracian king in Thucydides (4.107), but that Pittakos would 
not be the only Thracian king with a Greek name. The information of 
Douris can have only one source, and that is Alcaeus himself. It is hard to 
imagine how one could take any statement of Alcaic invective against 
Pittakos as an objective fact. Alcaeus, in his portrayal of Pittakos as a 
base-born man (kaxotratpiéns), probably presented Pittakos as the son of 
a Thracian. That in no way means that Pittakos was the son of a Thracian. 
Whether he was or not is ultimately beside the point. It does matter that 
such a characterisation probably played a role in Alcaeus’ negative portrait 
of his enemy. 

The Suda mentions Kaikos as one of the possible names of Pittakos’ 
father.? That name is well attested in Lesbos and in Asia Minor.’ Most of 
our sources, however, are in agreement in presenting his father as Hyrras or 
Hyrradios.Ó^ Again, we have to imagine that the information of these 
documents ultimately depended on the verses of Alcaeus. Following di 
Benedetto and Gallavotti, I believe that we do not have to accept them at 
face value. The names 'Hyrras' or ‘Hyrradios’ are nowhere attested in the 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names outside the Pittakos/Alcaeus tradition. 
The lexicographers, more importantly, knew that “Hyrradios’ could mean 
obscure, &&o£os — that is, the opposite of noble.” It might have referred to 
some infamy transmitted ‘from one of the ancestors’, or, more directly, to 
bastardy. In any case, the mention of Pittakos as an Uppaov traiSa in 


V See Mazzarino 1943: 68-9; Page 1955: 171-4; di Benedetto 1955; Burnett 1983: 112. 

5 Suda s.v. ThttaKés; see Mazzarino 1943: 48. ° Zgusta 1984: § 506; LGPN V.a: 235. 

5^ F 129; 298 V; see also 289; 306 Aa7; 383 V, with Dale 201: 19-21. 

$i Hesych. s.v. Úppåðioş: GTS Tivos THV Trpoyóvo, &botos, 1| sikařos; cf. s.v. cuppá&(1)os: vó8os. 
piKTÓs. elkodos; s.v. úpa: ulySnv: &vapít; Theogn. C. 2.23.22 s.v. Yppåðios; on the tradition of 
"Hyrras' or 'Hyrradios' as the father of Pittakos, see Callim. Epigr. 1.2; Diog. Laert. 1.74; Dion. 
"Thrax, Ars. Gramm. p. 25.8 Uhlig; Hdn. Herod. Techn. rel. 3.2 p. 858.25 Lentz; Prisc. Inst. 2.65.16; 
schol. in Dion. Thrac. (Gramm. Graec. III Hilgard) p. 573.13; Suda s.v. Thttaxés. Di Benedetto 1955: 
103-4 and Gallavotti 1970: 23-6, both argue for an equivalence between Uppaos and vó8os; cf. Dale 
2011: 19720. Liberman 1999: 221 considers the equivalence implausible, but he unfortunately does 
not say why. 
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fragment 129 or as a Ypp&8<1>0s in 298 is not necessarily a reference to 
the name of his father being Hyrras, as later tradition has thought, and is 
very possibly a derogative term concerning the origin of his birth. 

Whatever his name, the father of Pittakos, and probably the father of his 
father also, are shown in fragment 68 V to have been responsible for grave 
crimes: 


eld EEE NI 

oùk 4[..| taicel 

TPA A&BoAov tr&tep’ &yk[ 
Kati T[ó]v Khveo mérepa[ 
twtt[o.] dvaioxuvtos &r[ 


» 


u[i]oos GAitpov. 


... will not deceive . . . gentle . . . father worthy of stoning . . . and moreover 
his father ... the same ... the shameless man ... wicked hateful object 


(trans. Campbell). 


These crimes made Pittakos’ father worthy of stoning. He was a criminal 
who deserved the most inglorious execution at the hands of the commu- 
nity. Pittakos’ grandfather, in turn, was marked by a shamelessness that 
contrasts with the honour of the sympotic group’s ancestors. A true 
offspring of this corrupted stock, Pittakos is described as picos &Arrpov.® 
The hatefulness of his person is given a marked religious dimension. The 
word ioos is a particularly strong indication of divine disfavour.°* The 
adjective éAitpds, more significantly, is more generally associated with an 
offence against the gods. Broger correctly emphasises the connotation of 
the phrase with his ‘gottverhasstes Scheusal'.Ó The word has the same 
religious connotation as the cognate éAiTnpios. Pittakos is an object of 
hatred for the gods. Although dAitpov does not necessarily involve pollu- 
tion, either ritual or ethical, it points to a lasting state of wickedness against 
the gods.°° The enmity of Alcaeus and his group reflects the gravity of the 
transgression embodied by the wretched tyrant. That hatred is grounded in 
past generations." The fragmentary commentary on this poem preserved 


® This has been compared to the AaBoAMc of F 298.3 V; see Liberman 1999: 47. 

® See Mazzarino 1943: 69; Pippin Burnett 1983: 200. Cf. F. Ferrari and Pontani 1996. 

64 See e.g. Aesch. Ag. 1411, where it is associated with &pat; Soph. Ant. 760; Phil. 991; cf. Aesch. Eum. 
73; Soph. El. 289. 

6 Broger 1996: 164; cf. Van Groningen 1966: 148. Campbell translates it as ‘wicked hateful object’, 
while Liberman has ‘haissable et néfaste’. 

56 See the entry in the LfgrE and Hatch 1908: 162—5, who reviews ten usages of the term before c. 300 
BG; cf. Blanc 2003. 

57 Cf. Plut. Solon 12.2: èK roUrou 86 xAn8évres évaryeis &icoüvro. 
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in P.Oxy. 2307 mentions Pittakos and the family of Myrsilos.^ It might 
allude to the crime of Pittakos in the poem as being his allegiance to the 
tyrant, the ancestral enemy of the /eraireia. Whatever crimes Pittakos 
himself was shown to have committed in the poem, however, the point 
of the fragment that has survived is to articulate them with the actions and 
with the character of his mpóyovo:. It is interesting to note that in 
Thucydides 1.126 and Aristophanes, Knights 445—6, which both refer to 
the curse of the Alcmaeonids, the state of being &rrüipios is explicitly 
presented as something that can be inherited through the generations.”? 
The disgusted reproach that engulfs Pittakos in fragment 68 reflects the 
continuity of transgression linking him to the previous generations of his 
line. The crimes of Pittakos continue the transgressions of his fathers. The 
punishment that will surely find its way to him answers the punishment 
deserved by kin and activated by his own actions. The responsibility 
implied by &Artpov makes Pittakos the heir of ancestral faults that stretch 
back at least two generations and that constitute a heredity of disgust. The 
fact that the poem ends with the emphatic u[i]oos &Arrpov places the entire 
weight of continuity in crime on the shoulders of the tyrant. 

There is worse. Pittakos, like the Lycambes of Archilochus (173W), has 
broken the great oath of aristocratic convention." The most extensive 
reference to this event in the poetry of Alcaeus is the famous fragment 129: 


[].o&.o 168€ Aécpioi 

...].-- EUSEIAOV Téuevos uéya 

Etvov xó[re]coav èv t Boots 
&8avérov pakéápov £0rkav 
K&rovüpaocav avtiaov Aia 

ct © AioAniav [k]uSaAivav 9éov 
TravTwv yevedAav, Tov È Téprov 
TÓv8e KEUNAIOV OvUpaool[alv 
Zóvvuccov óytjorav. [yi]. süvoov 
8üpov ox£8ovres &uperépo[s] pos 
&koUcor , êk SÈ Tæp[S]E uox9oov 
ópyoMos Te puyas ġlúsoðe: 

tov "Yopaov ôt mro[i5]a medito 
xtyvov "E[ptvvu]s dds Trot” &rrouvuuev 
toyovtes &..[ ]v.. 

unSápo und’ £va TOv étaipoov 

AN Ñ Odvovtes y&v émépgpevoi 
Keloec0. ùm &v5po ol TÓT Erik. Nv 


6 See Liberman 1999: 106; 209. 59 See pp. 309-10. 7? See Gagné 2009d. 
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TEITO kokkr&vovres aUos 

6&pov Urmré& &yécv poso9or. 

Ki]voov ô púokwv oU B1EAEEaTO 

TIPdS 80pov GAAG Bpaldiws Trócw 

ëJuBais èm dpxioior Sdartet 

T&v TdéAw Guu S€8[.]..[.] Lars 

ov Kav vóyov [.Jov..[]’[] 

yaatKas é[.]..[.]-.[ 

yeypá.[ 

Múpon[o 
... the Lesbians established this great conspicuous precinct to be held in 
common, and put in it altars of the blessed immortals, and they entitled 
Zeus God of Suppliants, and you, the Aeolian, Glorious Goddess, Mother 
of All, and this third they named Kemelios, Dionysus, Eater of Raw Flesh. 
Come now, with gracious spirit hear our prayer, and rescue us from 
these hardships and from grievous exile; and let their Avenger pursue 
the son of Hyrras, since once we swore, cutting ... never (to abandon?) 
any of our comrades, but either to die at the hands of men who at the 
time came against us and to lie clothed in earth, or else to kill them and 
rescue the people from their woes. But Pot Belly did not take to their 
hearts; he recklessly tramples the oath underfoot and devours our city ... 
not lawfully ... grey ... written (?) ... Myrsilos ... (trans. Campbell). 


I see no good reason to believe that this text was written for recitation at 
the sanctuary of Messa.” The deictic force of t68¢ can be conjured in any 
location. Like the imprecation epodes of Archilochus and Hipponax, this 
sympotic text of invective channels aggression against the common enemy. 
It also emphasises the transgression and the punishment of the group’s foe, 
Pittakos, with images of eating: he is called pUoKxwv, Pot-Belly, a man 
swollen by his unchecked gluttony, and one who now ‘devours’ the city — 
Sédmrtei Tav TOA — through his crime.” The verb used there, 8&rrrew, is 
usually associated with wild beasts, such as wolves. The crime itself is not 
portrayed as an attempt to exercise a new form of power over the city more 
than a breach of the loving solidarity of the banquet, a transgression of 
the duties of the aristocratic group, and the resulting excesses that came 
out of it. The triad of the famous sanctuary can be evoked anywhere. The 
alliance of Pittakos with Alcaeus and his friends was the object of a formal 
oath sworn on the ‘cutting’ of an animal sacrifice, a ritual of horkos. The 
participle rópovres in this context possibly alludes to the tóma, the genital 


” See L. Robert 1960. Cf. Page 1955: 161-9; Rösler 1980: 191-204; Pippin Burnett 1983: 157-62; 
Meyerhoff 1984 : 211-35; Watson 1991: 63-6; Liberman 1999: 61-2; Nagy 2007; Bachvarova 2007. 
7* See Rosen 1988. 
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parts of the castrated animal on which the participants of the formal orkos 
could swear the formal oath.” Like Lycambes and the eagle of the 
Archilochean epode (172-81 W), like the enemy of the Strasbourg Epode 
(Hipponax 115 W), Pittakos was formerly a hetairos of the group of agathoi 
at the banquet.’* Like all of them, Pittakos has now broken away from his 
oath. He ‘recklessly trampled the horkia underfoot’. The persona of Alcaeus 
in this poem invokes three gods to assist in the punishment of the 
perjurer: Zeus of the Suppliants, Aeolian Hera — the Glorious Goddess, 
the Mother of All — and Dionysus Kemelios, the Eater of Raw Flesh.” 
The Erinyes of these gods, or of those who have died in the fight, the text 
is not clear, are to assist in the agency of the imprecation. As in Homer (//. 
3.279; 19.260) and Hesiod (Op. 804), the Erinyes are linked to the ara of 
the oath, and they function as the agents of destruction visiting the 
sanctions of the imprecation on the perjurer.”° Their action might also have 
involved the descendants of Pittakos, but there is no trace of this in the extant 
text. The aristocratic poet speaks as a descendant of those who have 
established the great common sanctuary of the three gods, and the 
altars which it holds. 

Those who have sworn the oath are the descendants of those who have 
founded the sanctuary. The altars involved in this oath were those where 
the ‘cutting’ of the Porkos sacrifice would have taken place: the three gods 
invoked are the three witnesses of the oath, the typical triad of the péyas 
Ópkos — possibly the divinities of the 'epichoric oath’ of Mytilene.” Like 
the three elements of the oath which has been sworn, and the three gods 
involved, the persona of the poet makes a threefold request, as Anne Pippin 
Burnett remarked: "listen to our prayer; save us from suffering and exile; 
see to it that the Fury pursues the oath-breaker’, incidentally identified 
here as an Uppaov mota.’ The ‘prayer in the text is named as ‘our’ arai. 
The imprecation which the poet calls upon his enemy by invoking the 
gods of his fathers is the curse of the oath that the former /erairos has 


7 Stengel 1910: 80-5; Nilsson 1969 [1944]: 149; Burkert 1985a [1977]: 2515 see also the critical remarks 
of Casabona 1966: 220—7, and Faraone 1993: 68 (n. 37), who both make a hypercritical case against 
the usage of cut genitalia in che oath ceremony. The fact that the usage of severed testicles in oath 
ceremonies ‘is completely unattested in the better documented Near Eastern sources’ proves 
absolutely nothing for the Greek material, and the association between Tópa and évtoya in the 
scholiasts and lexicographers identified by Stengel hardly seems like a ‘confusion’, especially in light 
of the (not entirely problematical) passage found in Dem. 23.68. 

Hipponax 115.15-16 W: ös w fj8ixnos, Alà] 8 èm’ ópidois EBn, | TO mpiv &rodpos [Z]av. On the 
attribution of the Strasbourg Epode, see Watson 1991: 56—62; Giordano 1999: 55-6. 

On the triad Zeus-Hera-Dionysus, see Picard 1946; Bachvarova 2007. 

On the meaning of kfyov, see Liberman 1999: 213-14. 

For references to the 'epichoric épxos’, see Glotz 1901: 748—50. 78 Burnett 1983: 156-63. 
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broken. It is the plural avai of the group involved in the perjury of one of 
its members. As in the narrative of the epodes of Archilochus and 
Hipponax, the enemy of the group in the fragment of Alcaeus is identified 
by perjury, his rejection of the conventions of the oath that defines the 
gathering of the symposium. Pittakos, the object of the imprecations 
launched by the poet Alcaeus in this text, is a man who tried to transform 
the sympotic society from inside. His transgression of the rituals that form 
this group is the basis of the imprecation that the poet can launch against 
the former comrade of the symposium. As in the epode of Archilochus, 
and the Strasbourg poem, it is the power of the /orkos, and of the divine 
agents who uphold its sanctity, which justifies the ara. 

There is little doubt that the great oath sworn by the members of the 
conspiratio involved the full formal apparatus of ritual sanction and 
punishment of the péyas ópkos. The imprecation Kat’ éwAeias was a 
standard part of that staging of perjury, and a powerful poetic tool of 
attack against Pittakos’ political standing as a dynast. It would be surpris- 
ing if it had played no part in the text of Alcaeus. It is worth noting that 
the biographical tradition tells us that Pittakos’ brother died without 
issue, and that his own son was killed.”? The children of the tyrant 
become liable to punishment for the fault of their father, exactly as he 
had become a p[i]oos &Artpov through the transgressions of his forebears 
(1rpóyovoi). This can be made to project time forward, just as fragment 68 
opens the past to the view of the audience. An ara extended to household 
and generation would have allowed the poet to develop the severity and 
temporal depth of the punishment he described in the song. Unfortu- 
nately, the other fragments of Alcaeus that mention Pittakos’ perjury are 
similarly lacunose.*° The role that the generational imprecation might 
have played in these poems cannot be reconstructed. 

One text that does explicitly show the effect of Pittakos’ crimes on 
others is the long fragment 298 V.*" The collective danger of sacrilege is the 
main theme of that text. Seized by madness, paying no heed to the sanctity 
of sanctuaries, Ajax raped Cassandra at the altar of Athena, and as a 
consequence the wrath of the goddess fell on the entire Achaean army, 
wreaking havoc and destruction on the ships as they attempted to sail 
home." The sacrilege of Pittakos, the transgression that the poem reads 
through the crime of Ajax, threatens the same fate on the unsuspecting 


7? Diog. Laert. 1.81. 8° F 167; 306g V. 
e Page 1955: 283-5; Tarditi 1969; Meyerhoff 1984: 140-55; Pardini 1995. 
82 See Neblung 1997: 15-17. 
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city.” As the counterpart of Ajax, his life is a constant source of danger. 
Calamity, an até, is suspended over mortals. Only the execution of the 
transgressor could avert the threat. The theme of the u[i]oos &rpov is not 
far from the image. 

Sacrilege at the altar leading to a dreadful menace falling upon the entire 
community, necessary atonement — the parallels with the contemporary 
situation of the Alcmaeonid agos are worth noting. Probably more signifi- 
cant is the means of execution singled out by Alcaeus as the way to deal 
with Pittakos. Those who commit injustice must not only lose their 
lives, they must be disgraced, and that involves putting something heavy 
on their necks and killing them by stoning. The recurrence of stoning, 
also found in fragment 68 in relation to Alcaeus' father, is perhaps not 
a coincidence.** As in fragment 68, moreover, the poem functions by a 
juxtaposition of times. The distant past of the Trojan War is shown as a 
direct equivalent of the present. One warns about the other. As the fault of 
a single man destroyed the Greek fleet, punishment will fall on the city for 
the crime of the sacrilegious traitor. The failed nostos of the Achaeans 
echoes the exile of the Petaireia. Because of his appetite, his uncontrolled 
desire, the former member of the alliance is the source of common disaster. 
The mythical past is the paradigm of a looming catastrophe. 

An even more direct link between myth and present is made in 
fragment 70. The text can be quoted in full: 


DD — Mx 

T [.] ro T&S’ etr ó8.v..[ 

&&ópei 1re8éycov ouptrocie.| 

B&puos, giAovov Tred? &Aeu[&roov 
cùwyxhuevos aüroiciy étra[ 

Kfivos 5€ tracers Atpetda(.].[ 
SaTrtétw TOA ods Kal 1re8& Mupot[A]oo[ 
Bas K ue BOAANT’ "Apeus &rrr.oye..[ 
TpdoTiny: èk SE ydAw 1656€ Aaboiueð..[ 
xardooouev SE Tas 6upofópo Avas 
EUQUAD TE UaXaS, T&v Tis 'OAuurrÍcov 
&voopos, SGUOV EV Eis &u&ray Gyo 
MittdKw1 88 Siors kÜ8os émp[ar]ov. 


55 On the correspondence between the actions of Pittakos and Ajax, see Tarditi 1969. The reference to 
sacrilege found in the margins of F 59 V. in P. Oxy. 1360 F 12, &v(ti o0) tepoou[A., might be related 
to this fragment or to F 129 V; see Liberman 1999: 99. 

84 See p. 217. Again, the parallel with the Cylonian story is worth noting, considering how important a 
role the theme of stoning plays in the Alcmaeonid traditions; see Mastrocinque 1978; Rosivach 1987: 
247-8; D. S. Allen 2000: 206. 
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... to say this ... the lyre, sharing in the banquet, makes merry, feasting 
with empty braggarts .. . them. But let him, married into the family of the 
Atridae, devour the city as he did in the company of Myrsilos, until Ares is 
pleased to turn us to arms; and may we forget this anger; and let us relax 
from the heart eating strife and civil warring, which one of the Olympians 
has aroused among us, leading the people to ruin, but giving delightsome 
glory to Pittakos (trans. Campbell modified). 


These verses do not come from a poem of truce. The text is clearly 
sarcastic in tone, as evidenced by qiAóvov með’ &eu[&rov (l. 5) and the 
verb Samtéto (l. 8), for instance. The ‘forgetting of anger’ invoked in 
these verses, echoing the merriment of the sympotic event in which they 
are performed, can in the end only be the result of final victory over the 
'tyranc."^ The emphasis of the passage on the marriage alliance of Pittakos 
with the Atridae is without a doubt meant to cast the statesman in a dark 
light." In the world of the sympotic invectives launched by the persona of 
Alcaeus against his enemy, the actions of Pittakos embody all that is 
contrary to the aristocratic ethics of camaraderie traced by the poet. In 
opposition to the group of &roipoi gathered at the Alcaic symposium, 
Pittakos belongs to a symposium of ‘empty braggarts’, a ‘them’ (aŭtoro) 
clearly distinguished from the ‘us’ (&pue; Ao801p£0; XoA&ocopusv) of the 
poem’s performance community." The opposition of perverted and ideal 
symposium is reminiscent of fragment 72 V, although the tone is starker. 
In fragment 70 V the anti-symposium of bastard tyrants is involved in 
‘devouring’ the city (Samrtétw mów), an animal appetite of destruction 
that leads to ‘the ruin of the people’ (5&pov pév eig &u&rav cyoov): ate. 
The savage feast of the enemy is a calamity for all.’ As the animals of 
Hesiod and Archilochus who devour one another (Op. 276-8; Archil. 
172-81 W), the tyrant consumes the city through ‘intestine discords’: 
battles within the tribe. The unmeasured perversion of his banquet is a 
cannibalistic feast of kin. This is presented as a contrast to the measured 
commensality and the communal benefactions of the poet's comrades, of 
course. Pittakos is the potbelly, the one who eats in the dark. The 
performance context of the poem, the aristocratic banquet, serves as the 
background against which the enemy's transgression of aggressive eating 
generates its meaning. 


8s Pippin Burnett 1983: 173-6. See also Rösler 1980: 165; Stehle 1997: 234-7. C£. F 129.23 V. 
56 Rösler 1980: 169; see pp. 210-11. 

See the comments of Rósler 1980: 163 and Stehle 1997: 235. Note contra Kurke 1994: 73. 
On the meaning of piAmveov Tred’ &Aep&ro, see Liberman 1999: 210. 

89 Cf. the Brrrei Tov TéAw of F. 129 V. 
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It seems that the marriage of Pittakos was derided elsewhere in the 
poetry of Alcaeus.?? In fragment 70 the acquisition of an Atreid wife is 
another element in the negative representation of Pittakos as the enemy of 
the aristocratic þetaireia. A noteworthy fact in that regard is that 
Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, could be described as being one of the 
&herrnpot in an ostrakon from the Kerameikos because of his marriage to 
an accursed Alcmaeonid woman, as mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter.” Instead of acquiring the prestige of a noble line, Pittakos now 
possesses the stain of an Atreid alliance. That brings to mind Herodotus’ 
story that Peisistratus refused to marry an Alcmaeonid wife so as not to 
participate in the pollution of their genos, a very serious weight to bear as a 
political leader, as the later examples of Cleisthenes and Pericles can 
attest.”” Peisistratus and Alcaeus are almost exact contemporaries. The fact 
that Pittakos has ‘acquired an Atreid’ wife from the Penthilid clan is an 
element in his characterisation as an enemy of the elite sympotic group’s 
values. 

It can be argued that descent from the Atridae was already a source of 
negative associations at the time of Alcaeus. Just as the symposium of 
Pittakos and his friends is a reverse image of the true aristocratic gathering 
embodied by Alcaeus and his comrades, the ancestry of his marriage is a 
corruption of alliance in true nobility. This fragment portrays descent from 
the Atridae, in the actual world of the audience, as a form of taint which 
contrasts with the virtue of a desirable union. The Penthilids, whose family 
Pittakos has married into, were named after the son of Orestes.” In 
fragment 70 this functions as an element of the poet’s dark representation 
of his enemy. Rather than calling Pittakos a Penthilid, linking him to 
Orestes’ innocent son, Alcaeus refers to him as an Atreid, shifting the 
emphasis on a different ancestor. Rather than portraying the marriage in 
the traditional language of aristocratic honour, he points to its destructive 


?? See e.g. F 5 V. The trouble incurred by the lawgiver because of this marriage became a theme of the 
wisdom tradition attached to him; see e.g. Diog. Laert. 1.80. On the meaning of tracts, see Page 
1955: 236. 

Raubitschek 1947: 259-60; Meiggs and Lewis 1969: 42; Figueira 1986: 262; Duplouy 2006: 93—4; see 

p. 207. 

See pp. 306-7. 

?. Strabo 13.1.3; Paus. 2.18.6; schol. to Alc. 70.2 (where Tlév@iAov is a supplement, however); cf. Sappho 
17 V, where T&v &p&rav does not necessarily refer to a prayer. That poem is unfortunately too 
fragmentary to contribute much of value to the present discussion, but the close association between 
&p& and ‘At[petSo1 in a contemporary Lesbian text does deserve mention. On the Penthilids, see 
p. 210. For an example of a family still claiming descent from the Atridae in early Hellenistic Cyprus, 
see ABSA 56 (1961) 9.16 (late fourth—early third century Bc): mpóyovoi 8 óvouacvol at’ [apy] fis 
Ékyovoi Atpsidav 'EAAÁSos &yspóvo. 
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power for the entire community. Through its orchestration of theme and 
language, the poet directs our attention to the negatively charged, danger- 
ous aspects of his enemy's marriage. Pittakos probably married into the 
Penthilids with the idea of political advantage. Alcaeus strategically turned 
this on its head and reframed the symbolic value of an ancient line as a 
weakness and a threat. 

The negative associations attached to Atreid descent in the poem derive 
in all probability from the mythical events and the crimes represented by 
the family of Tantalus.”* It is interesting to speculate that the poem might 
even have played on the homonymy of the tyrant Myrsilos with his 
namesake Myrtilus in the legends of the Pelopid cycle, the charioteer 
whose actions are at the centre stage in later narrations of the causes 
behind the ‘ancestral curse’ of the Atridae.?? The fact that the Penthilids 
are identified as Atridae and not, say, Pelopids or Pleisthenids, is also 
notable and potentially significant. The reference to Atreus is immediately 
followed by the image of Pittakos eating the city in an unholy feast. Could 
that have functioned as an allusion to the feast of Thyestes? The question is 
worth asking, but it cannot be answered. Whatever the case, the mention 
of the Atridae in fragment 70 of Alcaeus is another possible hint of 
ancestral fault in archaic melic poetry. 

The ancestry of Pittakos’ bride is an element of invective in the poem of 
Alcaeus. It is more than possible that this negative connotation referred to 
the ancestral woes of the Atridae. What the agency of this ancestral fault 
would have been in fragment 70, however, whether it was portrayed as 
transmission through a ‘curse’, pollution, wrath, or some form of heredity, 
or as the result of any specific agency for that matter, cannot be determined 
with the present state of the text. The fragment, at any rate, might very 
well be the oldest extant witness to the connection between a great House 
of myth and the idea of ancestral fault. The fact is that before Aeschylus, 
no extant text directly mentions the idea of hereditary calamity falling 
upon the descendants of Pelops or Labdacus, as we will see in Chapters 


9?* The fact that the Atreid in the fragment is the wife of Pittakos seems to argue against the idea of a 
Homeric echo pointing to the conflict of Agamemnon and Achilles, as Lentini 2000 suggests; cf. 
also Lentini 2002. Cf. another possible reference to Atridae in F 401 M Liberman (nc. auc. 27 LP). 
The first attestation of the role of Myrtilus in the tale of Pelops is found in the work of ‘Pherecydes’: 
3 F37 FGrH  F 37 Fowler; see also Soph. El. 509; Eur. Or. 992; 1548; Pl. Crat. 395c; cf. Triantis 
1992; Gantz 1993: 541-3; Finglass 2007: 247-8. It might be relevant to note that the character of 
Myrtilus is not only one of the central figures associated with the 'curse' of the Atridae, but also the 
main agent of the marriage between Pelops and Hippodameia, a fitting parallel to the theme of the 
poem. For the different attestations of the name Myrsilos and its cognates in and around Lesbos and 
Anatolia, see Bremmer 2008: 317, and the impressive collection of evidence gathered in Dale zorr. 
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6 and 7.?^ One piece of evidence that has, so far, not played its role in this 
discussion is the fragment 70 V of Alcaeus. The text opens the possibility 
that the story of hereditary/contagious Atreid misfortune was already 
current in the time of Alcaeus. Its terminus ante quem in the poetic tradition 
would thus be anterior to the end of the seventh century, indicating that it 
might have had a part to play in some lost epic poem(s) circulating at the 
time. It could, in any case, be seen as an active element of the web of myth 
shared by the aristocratic hetaireia of the Mytilenean poet. The poem of 
Alcaeus is, in this reading, an example of a creative engagement with an 
idea that was already in place, although one that was clearly not shared by 
all. The sustained attack of Alcaeus against the kinship ties of his enemy 
found ideal fodder in the Atreid stain. The paradigmatic value of myth 
becomes a concrete presence through genealogy and a source of danger 
through invective. This is a direct parallel to the precisely contemporary 
significance of the Alcmaeonid agos in Athens. The most prominent extant 
expression of ancestral fault from that period, however, belongs to Solon. 


Solon 


Solon of Athens is also a contemporary of the Lesbian Alcaeus. Archon in 
594/3, he orchestrated a profound restructuring of Athenian laws.?” 
A powerful figure from the noble Eupatrid class, he fought the strangle- 
hold of his fellow aristocrats on land ownership and the control of the civic 
institutions and thoroughly transformed the nature of political participa- 
tion in Athens. Through his laws on debt, inheritance, trade, and bondage 
he broke the back of hereditary privilege.?? Solon’s legislative reforms 
opened a share of the city to those who were not ‘well-born’ and laid the 
groundwork for the constitution of later archaic Athens as a community of 
citizens with equal rights. Later tradition saw him as the father of trad- 
itional law and the ancestor of Athenian democracy.?? Like Epimenides 
and Pittakos, with whom he came to embody the figure of the wise, pre- 
democratic legislative reformer in Greek cultural memory, Solon was cast 
as one of the Seven Sages."°° Like other hallowed men of that group, he 


See pp. 347-9. 

See Ruschenbusch 1966; Martina 1968; Oliva 1988; Scafuro 2006; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 19—44. 
See Foxhall 1997; Lape 2003. 

See, for instance, Nawratil 1942; Mossé 1978; 1979; M. H. Hansen 1989; Szegedy-Maszak 1993; 
Domínguez Monedero 2001; Gehrke 2006; Bakola 2008; Fantuzzi 2010. 

References and bibliography in Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 9—17; for the Seven Sages at the 
symposium, cf. Gagné (forthcoming c). 
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was also a voice of wisdom poetry. Through the few poems and the many 
fragments of his verses that have come down to us, we can see the clear 
lines of an ideological programme and the aspirations of an agenda of social 
reform.'^' Ownership of land, debt, servitude, and inheritance are inextric- 
ably linked in the Solonian social project."°* Solon's poetry is an integral 
part of his political programme. It grounds the acts in thought. The 
persona of the wise legislator and the song of the poet merge into one 
another." Considering the importance of heredity in Solon’s fight against 
aristocratic privilege, it comes as no surprise to find it as an important 
theme of his poetry. Ancestral fault, in fact, plays a prominent role in his 
masterpiece, the Elegy to the Muses. ®* 

The elegy is seventy-six lines long, the longest extant piece of archaic 
Greek poetry, after Semonides’ seventh fragment, to have come down to us 
outside the hexameter traditions." It was one of the most influential 
poems of the later archaic period on later antiquity."°° Apart from line 
34, the received text, transmitted through a citation of Stobaeus, is in fairly 
good condition.” The passage with which we are concerned, lines 25-32, 
divides the poem in two: 


ToiaUTT| Znvòs TréAeroa Tios OVS’ èp Ek&o oo 
@otrep Ovrirós avnp ytyveroi ótUxoAos, 
aici 8' ot £ AéAm8e Siautrepés, SoTis &ArTpóv 
Oupóv Éyet, TaVTWS © és TEAOS é£egóviy 
GAN’ 6 Lev avtix’ Éreicev, 6 ©’ Üorepov: of SE QUYwOIV 
aùToi, undé Fev poip’ émoü0ca KİXN, 
Hube Tr&vroos abris: &vaitiol Epya Tivouciv 
ñ Toides ToUTov 7 yévos &&orriooo 


'?*' Irwin 2005. 102 See for instance Cassolà 1964 and 1973 and Stehle 2006. 

193 Oliva 1988; Martin 2006. 

‘4 The bibliography on the Elegy to the Muses is massive. I single out the following titles for their 
particular relevance to the discussion of this chapter: Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 1913: 257-753 
Reinhardt 1916; Linforth 1919; Perrotta 1924; Jaeger 1966 [1926]; Rémisch 1933; Maddalena 1942; 
Vlastos 1946; Lattimore 1947; A. W. Allen 1949; Masaracchia 1956; Biichner 1959; Hamilton 
1977; Spira 1981; Maurach 1983; Roisman 1984; Eisenberger 1984; Christes 1986; Poetscher 1987; 
Manuwald 1989; Nesselrath 1992; Loeffler 1993; Anhalt 1993; Noussia 2001a: 187-222 and Noussia- 
Fantuzzi 2010: 127—202; Stoddard 2002; Mülke 2002; Almeida 2003; Irwin 2005: 165-9; Lewis 
2006: 78-82. Versnel 2011: 201-12 offers a particularly stimulating challenge to the old debates of 
scholarship on the text (see n. 160). 

We have no reason to believe it is not complete; see Mülke 2002: 232; Stoddard 2002: 150. 

See e.g. Radici Colace 1989; Crates of Thebes’ parody of the elegy’s proem (Suppl. Hell. 359) is a 
particularly interesting example of this reception; cf. Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 139740. Considering 
the prominence of the Elegy to the Muses in the literary horizon of the classical and Hellenistic 
periods, the surface has just been scratched by scholarship on the question. 

*°7 For line 34, see Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 169. 
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Such is the vengeance of Zeus. He is not, like a mortal man, quick to anger 
at every deed. But one who has a sinful heart never escapes the notice of 
Zeus, for in the end, without fail, he is revealed. One man pays his due at 
once, another later. And those who themselves flee and escape the pursuing 
destiny from the gods, for them vengeance always comes at some other 
time, without fail: then the innocent pay the penalty either the children of 
the guilty, or later progeny (trans. Gerber). 


These lines articulate the two main parts of the elegy. The first part, the 
beginning of the poem, starts with an invocation to the Muses: 'Resplen- 
dent daughters of Memory and Olympian Zeus, Pierian Muses, hearken to 
my prayer!"^? The locutor, speaking in the first person singular, asks the 
goddesses for felicity (o/bos) from the blessed gods and a noble reputation 
from all men." After further demanding to be bitter to his enemies and 
sweet to his friends (v. 5), he also expresses a wish for material wealth and 
then moves on to assert that wealth which is unjustly acquired is a source 
of inevitable punishment (vv. 3-13). Wealth that is given by the gods 
remains steadfast in time, ‘secure from the lowest foundation to the top’, 
but the wealth acquired through violence will bring the inescapable 
vengeance of Zeus, a tisis which is compared to a spark that grows into 
a raging fire, or the violent spring wind that chases the clouds of winter 
(vv. 9724). ‘Such is the vengeance of Zeus’ (to1avtn Znvós mréAeroa tions), 
says the poet, and he proceeds to describe the principle of ancestral fault: 
Greek gods take their time. A man may escape punishment himself, but in 
the end, even after his death, punishment will come to strike his children 
or his later descendants. 

With verse 33 the poem takes a different turn."? In this clearly demar- 
cated second part of the elegy, the locutor, who is now speaking in the first 
person plural, evokes the empty hopes of men and portrays their futile 
desire to always change their condition (13.3743 W): 


108 151-2. W: Mvnuooúvns Kai Znvds 'OAugrríou &yAa& téxva, | Moticor Mhepides, KATE poi 


éuxoueveo. For this prayer to the Muses as a typical invocation at the aristocratic symposium, 
see Bowra 1938: 91; Anhalt 1993: 19; Mülke 2002: 240-1. Wilamowitz-Móllendorff 1913: 263 and 
Rómisch 1933: 44-7 see it as a formulaic piece of tradition. For the links of this invocation to 
Hesiod's Theogony, see Harriot 1969: 48; Matthiessen 1994: 401; Blaise 2005: 36-8; Noussia- 
Fantuzzi 2010: 130-1. 

See De Heer 1969: 32-8. On the all-important distinction between dABos, xehuaTa, AUTOS, 
and kép8ea in the poem, see Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 144-6, with references and bibliography. 
On the ethics of helping friends and harming enemies alluded to here, see e.g. Blundell 1989: 
26-59. 

This is a fact often remarked on in scholarship on the poem. Note Rémisch 1933: 27-37; Nesselrath 
1992; Anhalt 1993; Noussia 2006: 152-4; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 133 and 166-8; Versnel 201r: 
201-12, with extensive bibliography; see n. 143. 
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xaoTis u&v voUcolow UT’ &pyarénor treo OF} 
as ÚYINS EoTal, TOUTO KaTEPPaoaTo: 

GAAos Seròs &ov &yabos Sokel Eup_evar &vfip, 
Kal kados popphv où xapleccavy Éxcv: 

ei SE Tis AXETYOV, Trevins SE uiv &pya PiGTat, 
KTHOAoGaL TAVTWS KYPTUATA TTOAAG Sox. 

onewe 8 GAAOGev Gs: 


Whoever is oppressed. by grievous sickness believes that he will be healthy. 
Another man of low estate thinks that it’s high and that he is handsome, 
though his form is without beauty. If someone is lacking means and is 
constrained by the effects of poverty, he thinks that he will assuredly acquire 
more money. Everyone has a different pursuit (trans. Gerber). 


He follows with a picturesque description of the attempts of various 
professions to make gains or to ward off evil — the seaman and the peasant 
with his curved plough; the craftsman and the poet, who has received 
the gifts of the Muses and ‘knows the measure of desirable knowledge’; 
the seer of Apollo and the healer of Paean with his medicine, p&pyaka 
(vv. 43-62). All end up failing miserably. Fate, Moira, gives good and bad 
alike to all men; and there is no escaping the gifts of the gods, for no one 
knows what is ahead. The just man can suffer and fall into ruin, the unjust 
prospers: it is all the same. There is no limit to the desire for wealth. And 
ruin takes all. 

How does this all fit together? The problem of the poem’s ‘unity’ has 
been a central question of scholarship ever since the nineteenth century." 
There are two voices in the poem, one for each half of the elegy: the T of 
the poet (vv. 2; 3; 8) in the first half, and a collective We’ (vv. 33; 36; 72) in 
the second part. Each voice expresses a thoroughly distinct portrait of 
justice. On the one hand, the ruin of verse 13, até, is portrayed as a just 
divine punishment, while the ruin of verse 75, até again, seemingly appears 


™ See, for instance, the formulation of Colesanti 2003, with bibliography. Note Linforth 1919; 
Perrotta 1924: 256-60; Jaeger 1966 [1926]; Puccioni 1957: 118. A variation on this is to say that 
the lack of coherence of the text is a reflection of a primitive mind, a product of archaic, paratactic 
style, or of the dynamics of oral composition. See for instance Wilamowitz-Móllendorff 1913: 265; 
Linforth 1919: 105-8; H. Fraenkel 1924: 70-4; Lattimore 1947 and A. W. Allen 1949 (who can be 
seen as precursors of Versnel); Van Groningen 1958: 94—7; and Vetta 1999: 93. Versnel 2011: 201-12 
rightly remarks, as part of a more general polemic against the ‘philological craft’, that scholars of the 
poem have tended to fall in one of two camps: either criticising the poem for its incoherence and 
lack of unity, or bringing all its parts together by all means, however unlikely sometimes, in 
analytical agreement. His own solution is predicated on the idea that the poem, the product of 
‘gradual shifts in the train of thought during the process of composition’ (p. 206), as opposed to a 
‘holistic, preconceived composition’, is able to accommodate seemingly incompatible statements in 
‘peaceful coexistence’. 
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as arbitrary, purely random chance. That is a fundamental problem for 
understanding the meaning of ancestral fault in our text. In the first half of 
the poem, verses 1—32, distributive punishment awaits for every crime in a 
clearly ordered sequence of symmetry. Zeus will have his vengeance. The 
rules of justice are harsh, but immutable; tévtws Üovepov TAGE Sikn, says 
the poet."* In the second part of the text, however, verses 33-76, we see a 
world of contingency, inscrutable chance holding sway. All men, with their 
mouths agape in expectation, are fooled by empty hopes. There is danger 
in every action, and no man can know where any beginning will lead in the 
end — whether one is righteous in his doings or not.” Arë literally takes 
hold of a man and brings him down without warning. The passage that 
concerns ancestral fault is placed precisely at the juncture between the two 
parts of the poem. The ‘T voice of the poet ends with this passage before 
the collective voice starts its tale of despair. Making sense of the funda- 
mental contradiction between the two voices of the poem is a precondition 
for understanding the role of ancestral fault in the text. 

The Elegy to the Muses is a sympotic poem."* To appreciate the elegy's 
virtuoso engagement with the archaic conventions of poetic form and 
meaning, we have to replace the text in the semantic register of its nominal 
performance context. There are numerous echoes of sympotic imagery in 
the text. The sentence of lines 9-10, for instance, usually translated as 
something like ‘wealth which the gods give remains secure from the lowest 
foundation to the top’ (Gerber), can also read, from a sympotic perspec- 
tive: ‘the wealth which the gods give continually attends a man, from the 
bottom of the cup to its lip." The primary, unmarked meaning of mu8uńv 


Line 8: ‘Retribution assuredly comes afterwards.’ See Gagarin 1974b and Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 
148-9 on the connotations of 8fkn in the poem. 

13.74-6 W; I take the avtév of v. 75 as referring to KépSeds; see Maurach 1983: 25; Nesselrath 1992: 
94-7; Sicking 1998 [1984]: 7-18; Mülke 2002: 327-8; Irwin 2006: 60-1; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 
201-2. 

"^ See Bielolahwek 1940: 27-30; M. L. West 1974: 14; Spira 1981: 187; Loeffler 1993: 33; Mülke 2002: 
240-1; Irwin 2005: 32-3; 199—220; cf. Vetta 1983: xvii-xix; Bowie 1986: 18—21; Rosen 1988; 
Melissano 1994; Noussia 2001b; Stehle 2006; Blaise 2006. 

13.9210 W: màoŭTov ©’ öv ev 8601 Heoi, Tapayiyvetar avdpi | ZuTreS0g êk ve&rou rrupuévos és 
«opugrv. The term mu8uńv has a notoriously wide range of related meanings. As Hesychius defines 
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it, the word means: TO UtroKdTw 1fj; Aek&vns, Kal TravTds oxeUous. y£veois, Apt), pito. Kai fis 
UNTPAS TO ave uépos. Kod óápi&pós mis TAPS rots yewpeTpIKois. There have been many discussions 
concerning the precise meaning of this passage: e.g. Wilamowitz-Móllendorff 1913: 259; Linforth 
1919: 165; Massa Positano 1947: 30-2; Solmsen 1949: 107; Masarrachia 1958: 209-10; M. L. West 
1974: 77; Mülke 2002: 255-9. This is a potential sense that does not question ‘the traditional 
meaning of muðuńv as "bottom of the sea”, as Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 151, but functions as a 
possible, additional level of reference in performance. I do not translate line 10 as ‘from the bottom 
of the cup to its lip’ but say that this is one of the ways in which the line can be read. That reading 
does not exclude other, more literal ones. It is a level of meaning that acquires a special sense in a 
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refers to the bottom of a cup. The performance context of the poem is 
given a precise reference in the imagery and used as a marker of added 
significance. The offensive violence of the next line, hybris, can in turn be 
read as a technical term for lack of distinction and unruly behaviour at the 
banquet in sympotic literature." Over-drinking and general shameful 
behaviour, breaking the rules of the banquet, is conventionally referred 
to as a lack of xdoyos, a phrase that we find in the same line." The 
transgressor of the following verse is punished by an unhealthy mixing of 
até (13), an image that can recall the various ways of mixing wine at the 
symposium."? The astounding simile of punishment that comes after this, 
finally, shows Zeus shaking the tTu@unv of the sea (v. 20). The mu8uńv of 
the image, mentioned here for the second time in the passage, refers not 
only to the bottom of the sea, as commentators have struggled to explain, 
but also, again, to the bottom of a cup, its primary, unmarked meaning in 
archaic diction."? When Zeus ‘shakes the bottom of the unruly, infertile 
sea’, he is shaking the cup of sympotic wealth: he is spilling the sea out of 
its cup. Through this metalepsis, the rich play of allusion to the sympotic 
environment of the poem generates a complementary frame of meaning. 
The Muses of the invocation preside not only over the acquisition and the 
loss of wealth in the poem, but over the proceedings of a banquet. The 
poet portrays himself and his intended audience as the members of a group 
at the symposium. 

The persona of Solon speaks as the voice of the civic “common ground’ 
between kakoi and agathoi, of the legislator who dictates the ‘middling’ 
values of the city, the ethics of modesty, tolerance, and cooperation, to the 


sympotic setting. The metaphorical usage of kopugf) has a very broad semantic range, obviously, as 
the limited selection of LSJ shows, and the noun is indeed found in descriptions of sympotic vessels 
(e.g. Critias 7 B4). I fail to understand how that sense would ‘remain hidden’ when, for instance, a 
performer could refer to a mu8uńhv while holding a mu8uńv in hand; cf. pp. 233-4. For a discussion 
of the many self-referential allusions to cups in sympotic literature, see Gagné (forthcoming c). 
13.11-13. W: dv 8 &v6pes Tiudow úp Üppios, où KaT& Kdopov | ZpyxeTon, GAN &ofkois Zpypaor 
TrEIGOpEVOS OUK £8£Acv ETreTaI, Taxéws © &vapioyeTar &tH; see Seng 1988; cf. O. Murray 1990c; 
Fisher 2000. 

13.11 W; see Casevitz 1989; Bron 2002. 

I agree that West's dative &tp, by placing more emphasis on the dangers of wealth, is preferable to 
the nominative adopted by Gentili and Prato; see Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 153-4. On zie in Solon, 
see Roisman 1984. Cf. Said 1978: 75-96. 

13.16-22 W: oU yap 811 v 8vnrois UBpios Zoya Tés, | GAA Zeus m&vro popă £Aos, &&orrivns 
SE | dot’ &veuos veg£Aas aiya SieoxéSacev | "piwós, Ss móvrou moAukópovos &rpuy£roio | 
TrUÉpéva Kivioas, yv káta mupogópov | 8500s xoAà Epya Geddv Eos aimův ikdver | 
oüpavóv, aiðpinv 8 amis EOrkev iSeiv, | A&umrei 8 TieMoio uévos KAT Tova yatiav | kañòv, &ràp 
vegécov où’ Ev ëT gotiv iSeiv; cf. M. L. West 1974: 77; Mülke 2002: 258-9; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 
159—60. 
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aristocratic symposium."^ The poem frames itself as the song of the 
lawgiver addressing his peers from within their most privileged space, the 
banquet. In the process, it redefines the nature of that group as one element 
integrated into the shared values of the larger city." The symposium, in 
fact, becomes a space for the deployment of a cosmic imagery of justice for 
all. Grounded in the civic ideology of social cohesion between noble and 
commoner, Solon's poetry became the expression of an ideal common 
ground."* As a dialogue with elite privilege from the new civic order, it 
has to bring truth és uécov, ‘to the middle'.? To do so, the poetry of Solon 
portrays the aristocratic symposium as a setting for the expression of a 
conflict of values, an opposition of perspectives. The voice of Solon, 
contrary to the conventions of elegy, often dramatises its relationship with 
the voice of the group as one of conflict and opposition."^ As a Pittakos 
answering Alcaeus, Solon can speak the words of a powerful aristocrat 
addressing his peers from above at the banquet of privilege. ^? He does so 
by subverting the traditional language of aristocratic friendship poetry to 
serve his portrayal of common justice in the city. An example of this tension 
can be seen in the deployment of the theme of memory in the poem."* 
In the ideology of piħótns normally found in the aristocratic sympo- 
sium, the theme of shared memory is of marked importance in defining 
the nature of the group." The memory through which the elegiac poet 
binds the group is the mark of his authority. This authority to hold and to 
transmit the memory of the collective aristocratic We is conventionally 
built in elegy through emphatic self-referential statements, where the 
poetic T dramatises his acquisition of knowledge."? The personal memory 
of old age can be invoked, for instance, or wide travels through land and 
sea. ? But the main source of the poet's knowledge remains the Muse. The 
Muse of elegy, however, contrary to the Muse of epic, does not speak 
through the poet; the singer is not a channel of direct divine vision.?? 


13.33 W: Ovntol & Se vo<éo>pev ópós &yaós Te KaKds Te; see Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 189-90. 
For the ideological stance of Solonic poetry, and the interaction of the Solonic voice with 
aristocratic values, see Irwin 2006 and Stehle 2006, with bibliography. For the interaction 
between the voice of Solon the poet and his biographical tradition as a statesman, see Lardinois 
2006. For later engagements with the ethics of his poetry, see Soni 2011. 

See Almeida 2003. 

e.g. Solon 10 W: Seige: Sù uaviny p£v èur Bards xpóvos &crois, | Seiger dANBeins és uéoov Epyouevns. 
See Loraux 1984. 

See Stehle 2006; Blaise 2006; Irwin 2006. ?5 Melissano 1994. 26 See Anhalt 1993. 
Bielohlawek 1940; Mufioz Valle 1975; 1977; Donlan 1985; Levine 1985; Rósler 1990; Melissano 1994; 
Fitzgerald 1997; cf. Gagné 2009c: 27-31. 

28 See Jarcho 1990; Slings 2000. 79 See e.g. Xenophanes 8 DK. 5? See Ford 1985. 
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In the words of one scholar, ‘the memory of elegy has been desacralized'.?* 


In elegy, the poet is a skilled craftsman who has reached the ‘measure of 
wisdom’, the uérpov cogíns.?* The elegiac poet is a sage. But he is not a 
poet to advise at the king's court, he is a comrade at the banquet and his 
memory is useful to the group. The truth of his verses, its alétheia, is 
essentially a function of the contract between poet and audience. ? Instead 
of recreating events from far away before the audience in full epic vivid- 
ness, he evokes the past in terms of its immediate social relevance.?* 
He places the group in dialogue with its past through exhortation and 
direct address. That poet does not know the language of the gods as 
Homer or Hesiod did. Rather, through his memory, he brings back echoes 
of divine knowledge to the world of men in order to make them remember 
the right path, the deeds of their ancestors, and to inspire their virtue, their 
peth.” 

It is no coincidence that the first word of the Elegy to the Muses is 
Mvnuoowvns, *Memory'.?^ The word is programmatic. Mnemosyne, 
the mother of the Muses, plays a role in the text comparable to that 
of her consort Zeus, the overseer of justice. The invocation to the 
Muses shows us the persona of the locutor-poet defining his character 
and his authority.°” The poem is placed at once in the realm of elegiac 
memory, and the first-person voice of the poet is characterised as the 
privileged receptacle of this memory through his prayer. The opening 
voice of the text brings attention to itself with two emphatic personal 
pronouns in lines 2 and 3, and two finite verbs in lines 7 and 8.°° 
Furthermore, this first voice is initially framed as a conventional sym- 
potic call for exclusive, aristocratic group cohesion: at lines 5-6 it 
expresses the conventional desire to be sweet to friends and respected 
by them, and bitter and dreadful to enemies. This is a typical expression 
of aristocratic reciprocity between poet and audience in sympotic 
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Edmunds 1985; cf. Garzya 1988. 

?* Pigres 1 W; Theognis 873-6; 769—72; 13.51-2 W; see Nagy 1985; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 184-5. 
33 Mimnernus of Colophon 8 W: &n8sín 8$ vrapéovo | coi Kai guol, TavTOV xpňua Sikoióracrov; 
Solon 10 W. See Rósler 1990. 

Bielohlawek 1940; Donlan 1985; Bowie 1986. 

Muñoz Valle 1977; Karageorgos 1979; Nagy 1982. 

See Mülke 2002: 244; cf. Notopoulos 1938; Snell 1964; Rósler 1990. 

See Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 142, with references. 

13.1-8 W: Mvnuooúvng xoi Znvos OdAuptTriou &yAa& vékva, | Motioon Mepides, KAUTE uoi eüxopévo | 
8ABov pot 1rpós Be&v uakápov 8óre, Kai rrpós &mrrávrov | &v6poxrroy aisi SdEav Éyew ya: | civon 
SE yAuküv be ofAots, £x8poloi SÈ mixpóv, | roio1 èv aiðoïov, roici Sè Seivdv iSeiv. | xehuarta 8 
ipsipw pév Éxew, åSikos 5è memolo | oUk BAw: TávTos Üorepov TAGE Sikn. 
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literature.” The poet is defining his voice and his authority in the expected 
terms of sympotic convention. ^^ But the text does not follow with the 
expected morals of elegy on greed, the deeds of the ancestors, or the group's 
shared memory. Solon has a different memory in mind. Instead, the poem 
launches into an extended ‘objective’ third-person description of the univer- 
sal principles of justice that govern time. Time is retribution. The cycles of 
divine justice move beyond the scope of individual human life, but the 
poet's memory can perceive their shape. It lays the principles of divine time 
before our eyes, the slow wheels of a universal ordered law of divine 
retribution that move beyond our grasp. Through the eyes of the poet we 
glimpse the rules of the world. But Zeus is the only one to ‘see the end of all 
things’. Or rather, he ‘oversees’ them.'^ Only Zeus, the consort of Memory, 
does not forget. ^^ 

At line 33 the privileged voice of the poet gives way to the voice of the 
group: we think, we rejoice, and so forth.'? This narrative shift follows a 
straightforward pattern of ABABA ring composition. In the Elegy to the 
Muses, the second half of the text covers the same ground and reflects the 
same object as the first half, but through a different voice, and a different 
lens. With the narrative shift of line 33, a first-person plural voice directly 
addresses us. Instead of the mnémosyné of the poet, the knowledge of the 
collective We is defined by the verb noeomen, ‘we think’. In addition to 
the opposition between individual and group voice, the poem contrasts 
mnémosyné with noos. This emphatic tension between the two terms in the 
poem is significant. When they are used together, the semantic range of 
the words formed on the lexical roots men-, like mnémosyné, and no-, like 
noeomen, or noos, can function as two elements of a complementary 
relationship. Egbert Bakker, for instance, argues that the men- words in 
the diction of Greek epic, when they refer to the memory of the poet and 
the performer, are used to summon the mythical past into existence and 
give it immediate presence; in opposition, the no- words, when they point 


3? See M. L. West 1974: 14; Spira 1981: 187; Loeffler 1993: 33; Fitzgerald 1997; Stehle 2006; Noussia- 

Fantuzzi 2010: 147. 

See Stehle 2006; Blaise 2006; Irwin 2006. 1E 13.17 W: GANG Zeùs rr&vro égop& TEAOs. 

142 Cf 13.27 W: aie 8' oU £ A£An0e Siautrepés. 

3 13.33-6 W: 6vnroi 8 Ade votopsv ópós dryads Te kokós re, | EU fev fv avTOs Sófav ExaoTos Eyl, | 
Tipi mi roiv: Tote 8 avtis ÒúpeTar &ypi SE TouTOU | x&ckovres koUgots éATIio! TepTrópeĝa. See 
Nesselrath 1992: 98; Loeffler 1993: 26-7. This is hard to reconcile with Lewis’ otherwise fascinating 
reading of the poem (2006: 96-107), with its emphasis on the second part of the elegy as a 
translation of the pessimism of the individual, which he sees opposed to the measured order of the 
polis as a community expressed in the first half of the poem. This is just not what we have in the 
text. That being said, I fully agree with his assessment that the poem ‘shows us a more reflective and 
philosophical Solon than we find in most of his other verses’. 
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to the thought of audience and characters, refer to the perception and 
understanding of this otherworldly reality. He describes them as ‘the two 
sides of one and the same coin’ (2005b: 150). Mnémosyné, in this model, 
summons this invisible world from beyond and enacts it here and now, 
while noos receives and perceives it.'** Both are opposed to forgetfulness, 
lethe, and can open paths to alétheia. In the poetic ideology of early Greek 
verse, in the words of Vernant, the person who has noos knows how to 
‘decipher the invisible". There is a conventional contract of memory and 
vision between poet and audience. Solon writes over and against it. 

In the Elegy to the Muses the T voice of the poet in line 1 possesses 
mnémosyné, and his thought reaches all the way to the divine principle of 
justice. But the zoos of men at line 33, the group’s perception of the world, 
is unable to grasp anything beyond mere appearances, beyond doxa."** It is 
not able to reach the absence of forgetfulness (/éthé) presented in the first 
half of the poem. The noos of the group is unable to decipher the invisible, 
a conventional problem in the Solonic tradition which we find elsewhere 
in the poetry of the legislator.'^" In the second part of the Elegy to the 
Muses, we rejoice in false hopes until we suffer, and then we weep. 
Everyone imagines, 5oxei, that he can change his condition by acquiring 
something better." But the truth is more brutal. The vengeance of Zeus 
falls unexpected on base and noble alike. The zoos of the group in the Elegy 
to the Muses is cut off from the realm of memory. Like Achilles in the Miad, 
who mentions the goods and evils distributed to men by gods as indistin- 
guishable and contingent, a tradition alluded to in our text, and like the 
petty humans mentioned by Zeus at the beginning of the Odyssey, whose 
short-sightedness blinds them to the consequences of their actions and the 
larger patterns of justice, the We’ group of the poem’s second part is 
unable to see the laws of divine retribution which the T of the poet had set 


“4 Bakker 2005b: 136-53. Cf. von Fritz 1943 and 1945. 

"5 Vernant 196sb [1959]: 115; cf. Nagy 1982. 

46 13.33-42. W: Gvrroi 8' õe votoptv ópóos é&ya&ós Te kokós Te, | eÙ peiv v aUTOs Sófav ExaoTos Éxei, 
| mpiv Ti malev: Tote 8 adTIs SúpeTar &ypi 66 ToUTOU | xé&ckovres koUgas ¿Atrio TepTrOLEDa. | 
xaotis èv vovoolow UT’ &pyoMnoi mriec0fj | dos Uyms ZoTa1, ToUTO kerepp&caro: | Gs 881165 
édov åyabòs Sok Eupevoa åvhp, | Kai KaAds popphv où xopieocav Éyov: | sì SE mis ayer, Trevins 
Sé uv Epya Pi&tat, | kr'joac8o1 mr&vroxs xpńuaTa Toà Sox. This emphasis is certainly part of 
the reason why the poem was called úmo8ñkn eis &auróv in antiquity (see Diog. Laert. 1.61). Massa 
Positano 1947: 19-24 and Lewis 2006: 78-82 offer readings of the poem strongly focused on the 
individual, something that explains their difficulty with the second half of the elegy. Cf. Semonides 
1 W and its emphasis on the blind hopes of voüs. 

16 W: yvapootvns 8 &govis xoAerrororóy oni voaa | uérpov, 8 Sh rrávrov TrelpaTa uoŭvov 
EXEL 

13.39; 42 W. 
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down before them in the first? There is no dialogue between the noos of 
the group and the mnémosyné of the poet in this elegy. 

The apparent discrepancy between the two halves of the poem is a 
question of narrative perspective. ?^ The Elegy to the Muses does not depict 
a world of arbitrary chance and contingency, as some have said. It is only in 
its second half that the poem stages the sole perspective of contingency, the 
perspective of men described by Zeus in Odyssey 1. The group of the second 
half of the poem does not possess the memory to see the causes behind the 
actions of the gods. The first half of the poem, on the other hand, portrays a 
just, but harsh and immutable order. Through a narrative shift of ring 
composition, verse 33 goes back to the beginning of the poem and covers 
roughly the same ground as the initial half, but from a different standpoint. 
Cognition is thematised by the opposition between the poet’s mnémosyné 
and the group's noos. Instead of the divine memory of the poet, we see the 
world's failed justice through the eyes of the group's failed noos. The second 
part of the poem portrays a predicament of the human condition, the 
incapacity of mortal perception to locate its actions in time, to place the 
present in relation to past and future — a traditional concern of archaic 
Greek poetry of justice. At the very end of the poem, ruin, atë, is said to be 
revealed when Zeus wishes to extract his vengeance." This ruin brings us 
back to the beginning of the poem, and is, from a different perspective, the 
direct equivalent of the ancestral fault at the end of the poem's first half.?* 

The verb usually translated as ‘revealed’, d&vagaivetoi, means more 
precisely ‘reappear’, and this verb can be used to describe rivers and streams 
that flow underground and spring back up.?? This atë of line 74 is far from 
arbitrary, it has a spring and an underground course in time — a course that 
remains invisible to the limited noos of men until it reappears to sight. 
However, we have now been shown, through the mnémosyné and the 
knowledge of the poet, the law that governs this continuity in time. This 
is a law that the short-sighted noos of men, in direct contrast to the 
unforgetting mind of Zeus, is unable to understand, but the poet gives 


49° [[ 24.527—33; Od. 1.32—4. See further Anhalt 1993: 37—40; 56. 


See the positions of Manuwald 1989, Loefller 1993, and especially Nesselrath 1992 on this question; 
cf. n. 143. 

13.7576 W: KépSe& Tor Qvrrois Stracav àád&voroi, | &rn 8 èE adta&v dvapaiveton, fv órróre Zeus | 
Téuym Teloopevny, &AAoTe GAAos Exe. See Rómisch 1933; Maurach 1983; Roisman 1984; Mülke 
2002: 320-9; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 196—202. 

Cf. Stoddard’s 2002 ‘ironic’ reading of the poem's first half, especially her statement at p. 159 that 
the mention of ancestral fault as a mechanism of justice in the first half of the poem is actually 
meant to represent a voice contradicted by ‘Solon’. 

5 e.g. Hdt. 4.195; 6.76; 7.30; 7.198; see Adrados 1965. 
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us the key to unlock its meaning in the first half of the poem — and 
emphatically so at the centre of the text, in lines 25-32. 

At the end of the elegy the poet aggressively turns himself to the 
audience with three direct forms of address to engage the attention of 
the group and convey his wisdom to us with an emphatic repetition of the 
particle of address Toi.?^ The audience, addressed for the first time in 
the ‘latch’ at the end of the poem, is the nominal sympotic group.” The 
three To: at the close of the text bring attention to the theme of moira, the 
extension of the poem's principle to all things, and the notion of gain 
(xépSea), the theme of wealth acquisition, which brings us back to the 
beginning of the text.” These addresses put special emphasis on the 
dangers of ambition and boasting. They engage us to be more directly 
involved with this part of the text. The ze that reappears out of nowhere at 
the end of the poem, with so much emphasis placed on the cognition of 
the audience, is a reactivation of the principle of ancestral fault. It is an 
echo of the wrath of Zeus gathering the clouds out of a clear blue sky. The 
avagatvetat of line 75 creates a link with the é€epdavn of line 28, where we 
are told that the culpable heart of the culprit is always revealed in the end, 
even in his children. The atë of line 76 is the same atë as the one of line 13, 
the até of vengeance for the crimes of ancestors." It is only presented from 
a different point of focalisation: the memory of the poet in the first case, 
the zoos of the group in the other. The difference between the two is the 
expression of a change in the narrative perspective of the poem.’® It should 
also be observed that, whereas the até of line 13 is shown as the unavoidable 
consequence of the crime itself, that of line 75 appears as the eventual effect 
of its punishment, which can occur long after its initial cause.” The 
‘desacralised memory’ of the elegiac poet has brought back echoes of 
divine knowledge to the world of men: it is by reading the second half 
of the poem through the first half that one can make sense of the text. 
With lines 75-6, the end of the poem's second half meets the end of the 
beginning of the first and closes the loop. The problematisation of 


55 13.63-6 W: Moipa 8é Tor 6vrjroici kokóv pépet TSE kai £08Aóv, | Spa 8 aquKta Gedsv ytyveron 


&8av&rcov. | Té&o1 Sé Tor KivSuvos èm Épypocty, oU8é Tis oiSev | mfi pés oxhosiv xpriuoros 
&pyopu£vou; 13.74-6 W: Képõéa Tor Ovrrois Atracav abdvaTor, | &rn 8 ££ avrà &vagatveroa, v 
ómróre Zevs | mépyn &copévny, GAAoTE &os Exe. 

55 For a definition of latch in ring compositions, see Douglas 2007: 43 

56 See e.g. A. W. Allen 1949: 61-5; Loeffler 1993; Mülke 2002: 312; Stoddard 2002: 158-9. 

57 A point clearly made in Dalfen 1974; cf. Masaracchia 1958; Eisenberger 1984; Christes 1986; 

Poetscher 1987. 
* See already Wilamowitz-Móllendorff 1913: 265; Rómisch 1933: 10-13. 
5? Cf. A. W. Allen 1949: 60. 
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perspective in representing ancestral fault as an efficient pattern of divine 
action in human affairs is one of the most striking characteristics of Solon's 
poem. It draws on the traditional focalisation of justice found throughout 
early Greek poetry but makes creative and formal thematic use of it in its 
presentation of the patterns of justice in the poem. This was to remain a 
major concern for all later representations of ancestral fault in Greek 
literature, especially tragedy; as the text of Herodotus shows us, it was a 
concern that remained attached in the fifth century to the name of Solon.'^? 

The theme of ancestral fault is the fundamental element which holds the 
two halves of the poetic ring composition of the elegy together." Lines 
25—32 are at the very centre of the poem. In the overarching architecture of 
the text, the principle of ancestral fault is what unites the two halves of the 
Elegy to the Muses. In the words of Mary Douglas, ‘the centre of a polished 
ring integrates the whole'.'^ The elegy is in many ways a message on 
human perspective before change and disaster. The emphatic placement of 
the idea of ancestral fault at the core of the ring was designed to provoke its 
audience as much as it still disturbs us. This passage is what allows us to 


160° See pp. 325-38. I disagree with Versnel's assessment (2011: 201-12) that there are no ‘corroborative 
hints’ in the poem pointing to the separation between the two parts of the elegy, or that it is 
'entirely devoid of formal conjunctive or disjunctive signals or allusions'. The transition from the 
singular to the plural is a clear enough signpost of change inscribed in the text, something that 
could be made to stand out particularly well in performance, and there is nothing progressive about 
the change of meaning between the first and the second part of the poem; the separation between 
1-32 and 33—76 is not a ‘gradual shift in the train of thought’ of the author during the process of 
creation. It is abrupt, and it contrasts one view of divine action with another, fundamentally 
divergent one. The syntactical juxtaposition of one after the other points to the obvious 
contradiction between the two. The differences are marked at the beginning of the second 
section and reaffirmed at the end of the poem, the dosing of the ring, which is defined by 
evident similarities with the beginning of the text, and a complete, antithetical opposition to it. It 
restates the same problem and offers an entirely different solution. The structure of the elegy is 
simple, clear, and elegant. In a poem largely centred on the nature and the limits of human 
perspective, it stages a clash of difference, pitting one perspective against another; a kind of double 
construction parallel with what we see in Theognis 731-52, for instance (see pp. 267—73) and so 
much of Greek literature in general. It offers a variation on the theme of perspective divergences so 
common in Greek poetry from the Odyssey (1.3274) onwards. The two views of divine justice do 
not peacefully coexist, they collide with each other. The opposition between perspectives is 
inscribed in the structure of the text, a part of the core meaning of the elegy. The Elegy to the 
Muses is not, I believe, the equivalent of a statement made sur /e vif (after a tragic accident, for 
instance), or a document that translates the (very real) ability of one individual or society to hold 
multiple, conflicting beliefs at different moments or even at the same time. It is a polished, highly 
wrought piece of high poetry, a very deliberately crafted product of poetic meditation. 

Cf. Versnel 2011: 205: "The penalty executed on an innocent posterity as mentioned in line 31f. self- 
evidently evokes the inference that nobody, neither the guilty nor the innocent, can be sure about 
his own future. As such these lines may be regarded as both the poem's pivoting point and the 
lifebuoy of its coherence." 

'* Douglas 2007: 32. 
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make sense of the poem as a whole, together with its abrupt shift in 
perspective. It is also what makes the poem such a distinctive conceptual- 
isation of justice. Werner Jaeger was right when he described Solon's 
justice poetry as ‘a completely new structure of man's relationship to 
reality’. But this distinctive conceptual innovation can no longer be seen 
as the product of one heroic mind. More can be gained by reading it as an 
expression of the new thought frontiers of the triumphant polis, whose 
language Solon so clearly speaks in his laws and his poems. The Elegy to the 
Muses proposes nothing less than a redefinition of wealth transmission for 
the polis, one of the central concerns of archaic wisdom literature, such as 
Hesiod’s Works and Days. From a conceptual perspective, the principle of 
ancestral fault distinguishes the poem’s portrayal of justice as a radical 
innovation. It organises the distribution of justice in time as a regular 
pattern of symmetry. Justice is modelled on the seasons and the seasons are 
modelled on vengeance. In lines 17-24 the water of winter that escapes 
from the sea and crosses the barriers of elements to become a cloud in the 
sky is punished by the vengeance of Zeus, who sends the wind of spring to 
the bottom of the sea in order to bring back the water below, to where it 
belongs, and thus clear the sky.'^* The wind ravages the rich fields in the 
process, but it allows the sun to shine again, attis, on the fertile land 
(v. 31). The wheat destroyed by the winds in the simile is in some way the 
offspring of the clouds, but Zeus destroys it altogether in his punishment 
of the elements. It is no more responsible than the children of the wicked 
for the transgression: both are perfectly innocent, &vatrio. And that is 
precisely the point — the cycle of the seasons follows regular patterns of 
cause and effect with a time of their own, every event being conditioned by 
earlier action. Man is submitted to the inhuman rules of a divinely ordered 
cosmos. Justice is not a question of intent; it is a matter of order and 
perspective. Punishment does not involve will or conscience in any way. 
The elegy of Solon is thoroughly grounded in the work of Hesiod. Note 
for instance the echoes of Works and Days 320-5 in the first half of the 
poem, or compare Works and Days 217-18 to line 28. Contrary to what we 
see in Works and Days 280-5, however, where intent is the fundamental 
consideration, the theme of divine wrath is entirely depersonalised in 
Solon’s mechanism of retribution in time.’ It no longer corresponds to 


16 Jaeger 1966 [1926]. 64 15.17-24 W. See Miilke 2002: 267-78; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 156-62. 
'55 The tendency of scholars to minimise the differences between Solon and Hesiod, which largely 
followed on the work of Lloyd-Jones 1983 and Havelock 1978, has now given way to a new 
appreciation of Solonic specificities; cf. Almeida 2003; Irwin 2005; 2006; Stehle 2006; Blaise 2006. 
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the personal wrath of a broken reciprocity, the anger of an individual 
slighted by another. It rather functions as a symbol of the divine protec- 
tion of symmetry and order in the regular rhythms of the cosmos. This is 
a radical break with what we can observe in the earlier record. Unlike the 
reflection of the Homeric oath formula in Miad 4, which emphasised the 
synchronic, horizontal totality of punishment oùv opo xegoMjoi 
yuvangi te Kal vekéeocty (‘with their own heads and their wives and their 
children’) at some inevitable moment, or the concentration of perjury’s 
effect on the geneé in the Works and Days, which strictly emphasises the 
extension of punishment to descent in the future, Solon's point is built on 
the idea that one punishment has the same value as the other, whether it 
takes place now or later, even across generations. In Solon, children 
receive the weight of divine vengeance in time in the place of their parents, 
not in extension to it. This vicarious punishment is conceived of as being 
of equal value to the punishment which would have been meted out on 
the actual transgressor — it functions as a token of equivalence. It is 
explicitly framed as an expression of the inevitability of divine sanction 
in time, not of the overwhelming force of its blow when it falls. The 
important element of distinction here is the figure of time. In Solon, the 
wrath of Zeus is defined by its different temporality from that of men, and 
its equation with the regular rhythms of nature. From our perspective, it 
can appear to be slow, but it always reaches its end, and it functions 
precisely as a tisis against the breach of symmetry. ^^ When something 
crosses a boundary it triggers a counter-movement that will come back in 
time. In the Elegy to the Muses everything that moves is either a transgres- 
sion or a punishment; only the gifts of the gods and their high seat in 
heaven stay put."®” To this flow in space corresponds the flow of time that 
ultimately puts everything back in its place at some point. When the wind 
of Zeus has done its work, there is not a cloud to be seen in the sky and 
the sea is calm again. This regular movement of time as the enactment of 
balance and justice, as natural law, is an idea that we can observe 
simultaneously take shape in Asia Minor during the same period; notably 
and most famously in Anaximander, of course.’ Both can be seen, in 
part, as an imposition on the world of the spirit of the written law codes 
that were, at this time, first being set in wood and stone throughout the 


166 For the referent of èp’ &xcoteo in line 25, see Mülke 2002: 278 and Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 162-3. 

167 See Mülke 2002: 239, comparing the system of retribution in the Elegy to the Muses to the rest of 
Solon’s poetry. 

168 Anaximander 1 DK ( Simp. In Phys. 24, 17); see Masaracchia 1958: 218-20. 
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cities of che Greek world.'^? Principles of regular cause and effect now 
regulated the cosmos. 

This understanding of cosmic justice can also be seen to reflect the 
reconfigurations of reciprocity opened by the emergence of the monetised 
economy at the time of our poem. "^ The first reflections of money in 
Greek literature can be discerned in the early sixth century. The legislation 
attributed to Solon, in fact, is the earliest known attestation of something 
that can be described as money in the literary record." The redefinition of 
reciprocity expressed by Solon in his poem is, at least in part, a direct 
reflection of the powerful social currents which were reshaping the city at 
the time of the legislators and tyrants, and imposing the po/is as the 
unquestioned, standard referent of all social, cultural, and religious life. 
The gradual superimposition of conventional currency over the economy 
of gift-exchange and barter, in particular, led to the opening of vast new 
expanses of thought, and new, more abstract ways of conceptualising 
exchange and relations between human groups and with the gods, as Sitta 
von Reden, Leslie Kurke, and Richard Seaford have argued in recent 
years. "^ The former zero-sum equation of symmetry between the groups 
of the household united in exchange of oaths, goods, and women gave way 
to a nominal form of abstract equivalence within the polis and between 
poleis. The value of one thing could stand for that of another with the 
guarantee of the nomos of the cities, a point which Aristotle expressed with 
characteristic clarity in that famous passage (EN 1133b.16—22): 


TO 81] vópiopa otep uérpov copperpa Trolfjoav iodZer oUTe yap àv uñ 
ovons åAayñs Kowovia fv, OUT &AAayt iodtyTos uf] ovens, oÙT ioórns 
ut) ovons oupperpios. Tfj pv ovv d&An0sioi &SUvaTov TÒ ToootTov 
SiapépovTa oUmMETPA yevécOot, rrpós SE Thv xpelav EvdexeTar ikavóss. Ev 
Sh Ti Sei civar, ToUTO 8 èE ümro8éceos 510 vóvicpa koAMirar ToÜTo yap 
TAVTA Toll cüpperpoc perpetrai yap TAVTA vouiouaT. 


169 See e.g. R. Osborne 1997; cf. Hólkeskamp 1992; 1999. 


The Elegy to the Muses cannot be precisely dated. We can say little more than that it probably 
belongs to the first half of the sixth century. That is enough to see it as slightly later than or 
contemporary with the very first physically attested Greek coinage, whether the Artemision hoard 
has a terminus post quem of 590, as Le Rider believes, or whether it belongs to the late seventh 
century, as the enduring communis opinio stated by Robinson more than fifty years ago still holds. It 
is, at any rate, contemporary with the development of Greek coinage as a radically new (and 
limited) mode of exchange in Asia Minor and on the mainland. The full bibliography is massive 
and beyond the scope of this chapter. On the controversial archaeological record of early Greek 
coinage, see e.g. Kraay 1976: 20-30; Wallace 1987; Le Rider 2001: 41-100; Schaps 2004: 93-110. 
F 26; 30; 32; 33; 65 Ruschenbuch. See Miller 1971; Chambers 1973; Rhodes 1975. Cf. Seaford 2004: 
81-2; 90-4. 

Von Reden 1995; Kurke 1999; Seaford 2004; Schaps 2004: 108; 114-20. 
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‘Money, then, acting as a measure, makes goods commensurate and equates 
them; for neither would there have been association if there were not 
exchange, nor exchange if there were not equality, nor equality if there 
were not commensurability. Now in truth it is impossible that things 
differing so much should become commensurate, but with reference to 
demand they may become so sufficiently. There must, then, be a unit, and 
that fixed by agreement (for which reason it is called money); for it is this 
that makes all things commensurate, since all things are measured by 
money’ (trans. Rackham). 


With the first stirrings of the monetised economy, symbolic value could 
more easily be rethought in terms of abstract equivalence.'? In the system 
of conventional exchange that characterises the Solonian city, the notion of 
punishment itself becomes a value, and it can be filled by any equivalent 
value in time. The important thing to note is that, whether this crime is 
paid for by the culprit himself or by those who inherit the debts of his 
crime, the result is absolutely equivalent in value. The personal obligation 
of the oath from household to household, and its accompanying ara, is no 
longer the sole idea behind the punishment of a son for the crimes of his 
father. The son can now be punished vicariously. He can be punished 
instead of the father, rather than as an extension of the father’s punishment 
in time. Generational punishment no longer means the destruction of kin 
wealth in time, as in Works and Days. Wealth itself is now the source of 
danger.'’* In the system of conventional exchange dramatised by the 
poem, crime can be punished vicariously through generations with exactly 
the same value as if the punishment was paid by the culprit himself. 
Punishment circulates in time as an exchange, an inheritance of commen- 
surate value. The principle of ancestral fault that we see defined in the 
poetry of Solon is the reflection of the powerful social processes at work at 
the time and in the context where it was produced. ^ It is not a ‘primitive’ 
survival: it could not exist before in this explicit and systematic shape. 

In the text of Solon the sanction of divine justice is not activated 
automatically by an offence against the sacred boundaries of an oath, nor 
by a breach of the conventions of the sympotic group, but by the desire of 
acquisition, the quest for gain (xépSeq). It is the search for change of status 
through wealth, the attempt to possess more riches than one already has or 
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See von Reden 1995: 67-74; Shipton 2001. 

74 Cf. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 1913: 257-68; A. W. Allen 1949: 60; Büchner 1959; Alt 1979: 400-2; 
Spira 1981; Manuwald 1989. 

75 See Matthiessen 1994. Cf. Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 164, who describes the delay of divine 

punishment as ‘a concept typical of ancient thought in general’. 
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has been given by the gods, that triggers the inescapable punishment of 
Zeus. The poet, like all men, longs to have wealth’ (ypjata 8’ iueipo»), 
but he knows that the active search for its acquisition will lead to a breach 
of dike."^ Only by remaining in place, by keeping the position that each 
man has been given, will one not trample justice any further. Those who 
are rich only seek to get richer, and those who are poor want to change 
their situation. It is the role of the legislator, and of the social order which 
he is protecting, to keep them in place and impose a limit to the movement 
of wealth and its transmission. The faster movement of wealth generated 
by the possibilities of the new monetised economy is a grave danger to the 
order of the city, and the statesman must see to its balance." In the 
system of Solon any attempt to change the distribution of wealth, or to 
change one's situation, will eventually be corrected by the action of the 
gods. The new form of exchange that is made possible by the new medium 
of currency is a threat. Its rapid changes and seemingly arbitrary patterns, 
Solon assures us, are all expressions of an overarching principle of justice. 
The formulation of justice in the poem is, of course, not a defence of 
privilege and aristocratic pedigree. But it is not a call for radical redistri- 
bution either. It is an argument against ambition, a powerful case for 
stability and social order in the midst of a rapidly changing city. Men 
should not seek a change from their station, but their station itself can be 
overturned at any time by the gods. 

It can be interesting to return, in this light, to the meaning of tu@ynv in 
the poem. The word is found twice in the first part of the elegy, at lines 10 
and 20, and used to combine the immediate image of the text with the 
performance context of the lines, as we have seen. In line 10 god-given 
wealth is said to attend a man both ‘from the lowest foundation to the top’ 
and ‘from the bottom of the cup to its lip’. In line 20 the spring wind both 
‘shakes the foundation of the sea’ and ‘spills the sea out of its cup’.'”* This 
conflation of meanings, embedding the literal imagery of the word in 
the immediate semantic register of the sympotic audience, is a testimony 
to the allusive power of the rich elegy. The play of reference goes further. 
The thematic unity of the poem allows us to read a third layer of reference 
in the repeated use of this polysemic word. Another prominent meaning of 
the word mu8uńv, from Homer onwards, is ‘stem, root, stock of a family’. 
Motivated by the centrality of kinship in the economy of the text, reading 
tu@urv in that sense would be hard to miss. In line 10, then, we can see 


176 13.7 W; see Masarrachia 1958: 204-7; A. W. Allen 1949: 51-3; Anhalt 1993: 25-8. 


77 Shipton 2001; Duplouy 2002; Seaford 2004: 175-89. 8 See p. 231. 
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god-given wealth attending man ‘from the root of the family to its shoot’: 
the puzzling image acquires another meaning, a reference to lasting wealth 
transmitted through generations. In line 20 the force which shakes the 
bottom of the sea and the cup of the banquet is the same force that shakes 
the stem of the family, now holding an ‘infertile’ (&rpuyéroio) sea.'”? The 
wrath of Zeus is at once a threat to nature and the aristocratic banquet, as 
well as to the root of the family. Three interlocked levels of reference, the 
literal image of the foundation, the contextual allusion to the symposium 
cup, and the theme of kinship stock, all find themselves activated by the 
same word. In all three the central idea is that of the solidarity uniting root 
and branch. 

The notion of ancestral fault expressed by Hesiod in the Works and Days 
portrayed the transgression of the oath as the cause for the ‘lessening’ of 
olbos through generation, defined there as the riches of a household.” The 
wrong of one man against another man through perjury led to the eventual 
loss of property. The principle of ancestral fault conceptualised by Solon is 
in clear dialogue with this tradition. The Elegy to the Muses, in fact, 
redefines the very notion of olbos in the opening of the poem. The 
objective notion of o/bos as the possession of the group gives way in the 
text to a subjective figure of olbos as a state, a condition of felicity defined 
by an acceptance of the individual lot chosen for each human being by the 
gods." Any desire to change this lot is itself a loss of olbos and will trigger 
the necessary punishment on generation in time. In opposition to the state 
of olbos is the state of the man who has a ‘tainted heart’ (GArtpds Buds), 
and who transmits punishment to his descendants as an inheritance, rather 
than lasting wealth. ^? The Alcmaeonids are systematically referred to as 
&hrrfjpiot in our sources. ? Maybe the choice of the formulation &wrpós 
Buuós, in a poem literally centred on the notion of punishment through 
generations, produced at the time when the agos of the Alcmaeonids clearly 
played a central role in the affairs of the city, refers to that one incident. 
Maybe it does not. What is certain is that it resonates with red-hot political 
issues of the day and that it gives a precise shape to a contested concept. 
Whereas in Alcaeus 68 V Pittakos can be described as a u[i]oos &irpov 
because of the crimes of his ancestors, as a condition of wickedness related 
to the actions of his father and grandfather, in Solon the dAitpds Buuós of 


77? See Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 159—60. 8° See pp. 167-8. 

- See De Heer 1969: 32-8; 51-5; Lévêque 1982; Loeffler 1993; Mülke 2002: 246-7; see pp. 335-6. 

7? 13.27-8 W: aiei 8’ oU £ AANGE Siaptrepes, óoris &rrpóv | 8uuóv Eye, TaVTIS 8’ és TEAOS Eeavn; see 
pp. 270-1. 

183 See pp. 207-8. 
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the transgressor is explicitly contrasted with the fact that his descendants 
might very well be entirely innocent themselves, that they share no 
responsibility in the crime. This statement of ancestral fault as a principle 
of divine punishment is brutal and blunt. Children or later descendants 
can pay for the faults of their forebears, even though they are innocent. 
There is absolutely no hint that they participate in the crime in any way. 
Quite the contrary, the fact that they do not is what the text emphasises 
with &vatrioi (31). The force of &vatrioi (‘innocents’) stands out in the text 
as a powerfully counterintuitive statement. It underlines the fact that the 
mechanisms of divine vengeance defy mortal éAtris (hope).?^ Divine justice 
is implacable, absolute, and inhuman. It is no coincidence that the rest of 
the poem proceeds to describe the inability of mortals to understand it. 

What distinguishes the tisis of Zeus in the Elegy to the Muses from the 
avenging time of Anaximander is the precise identification of the punish- 
ment principle: ancestral fault, delayed generational punishment. The 
principle that organises the action of divinity in time in the Elegy to the 
Muses not only seeks to achieve perfect symmetry through retribution in 
time but does this on the basis of descent. It is particularly important to 
consider the theme of ancestral fault in the poem from the perspective of 
heredity at work in the text. The first part of the elegy establishes the 
privileged authority of the poet and his memory. But instead of celebrating 
ancestors and pedigree, the memory of the poet enunciates the principle of 
ancestral fault. The idea that governs the first half of the poem is not the 
glorious common past of sympotic memory, but delayed punishment of 
kin by an unforgetful Zeus. Whoever acquires unjust wealth acquires a 
moral debt and places his descendants in mortgage to the gods as further 
payment. The punishment value is the same. As we learn later, nobody is 
more insatiable than the rich.?^ The memory of the poet contests the 
ideology of the aristocratic group's inherited virtue through the principle 
of ancestral fault. In this system, heredity becomes a constant source of 
anxiety and danger, not a justification of privilege. The cup of the 
aristocratic banquet can be broken as easily as Zeus shakes the foundation 
of the sea. All a man can do is not cross the boundaries of his state, but no 
one knows if this state has been rightfully acquired or not, if the founda- 
tion will hold. This social state is not justified by the memory of the poet 


184 Anhalt 1993: 32; cf. Blaise 2005: 24. 

185 On the link between the 9vnrós of line 26 and the @vntoi of line 33, see Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 167. 
ue 13.71-3 W: mAouUrou 8 oU8tv Tépua mepaopévov avdpdor Kerar | of yap vOv fiuéov mAdorov 
ëxouo1 Biov, | BirrA&ciov oTreUSouor Tis av Kopgoeiev &mavras a thought with particularly strong 
resonances today, one might add. 
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but rather shown as a source of anxiety. Retribution can strike at any 
moment, and the zoos of the group will not see from where it comes when 
it does, even if the legislator poet understands the laws of the gods. Only 
Zeus does not forget. There is no secure foundation to the possession of 
wealth. The memory of the poet in this text, by enunciating the principle 
of ancestral fault as the core object of its reach, works in direct opposition 
to the traditional role of the aristocratic singer at the elite banquet. The 
voice of Solon at the banquet does not define the group by a narrative 
focus on the common exploits of ancestors and the exclusion of enemies, 
by songs of praise and blame. It does not justify inherited privilege. Rather, 
it shows how the sympotic society is submitted to the same rules of the 
universe as all other men. The memory of the legislator is a threat to the 
symposium. It imposes common law and submission on all. The hege- 
monic polis has conquered the banquet. This triumph brings in a new form 
of wisdom. 

The second part of the poem defines the group of the nominal 
audience." Instead of the expected aristocratic group of elegiac sympotic 
convention, the inclusive “We’ of line 33 includes, with a highly emphatic 
diction (óuðsş ... Te... Te), both the noble, the agathos, and the base, the 
kakos, in the collective voice of the elegy. The failed noos of mortals framed 
by the text involves all men at this nominal common banquet. The 
symposium of the elegy becomes a microcosm of the entire city." Great 
wealth is not securely anchored in the narrative of the past. The memory of 
the poet does not justify the possession and enjoyment of privilege, but it 
activates the anxiety of past transgressions. Possibly acquired by crime in 
the past, wealth can now disappear at any moment as punishment, and the 
noble should check his greed in order not to provoke the gods further and 
endanger his own children. The voice of the poet tells the agathoi to live in 
moderation and keep to the middle road. Solon brings noble and base 
together on the same level of human frailty and false hopes. His common 
ethics of the middle unites aristocrat and commoner in a single human 
fellowship, living together under the harsh rules of the gods and the city. 

In this poetics of inheritance, the stance of Solon the singer is in more 
ways than one an expression of the measures ascribed to Solon the 
legislator concerning kinship in the city: the Solonic family laws curtailing 
the power of the aristocratic elite, which came to define the individual as a 
citizen first rather than a kinsman. The redefinition of the oikos bonds 


87 13.33 W: Ovntol & Se voéopev Suds &yaðós Te kaxós e. See Loeffler 1993. 


188 See Levine 1985; Melissano 1994; for the symposium as microcosm, see also Gagné (forthcoming c). 
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which the Solonic laws established strictly redefined the nature of legitim- 
acy in terms of lawfully recognised marriage, punished bastardy, and, more 
importantly, drastically regulated the transmission of inheritance within 
the group and placed it under the care of the city? It cut down the 
ideological and the material justification of independent inherited privilege 
and squarely submitted this privilege to the rule of the city. The birth 
privileges of nobility are similarly revisited in our elegy text. It is the 
principle of ancestral fault that the memory of the poet reaches and sings 
in the elegy, rather than the ancestral noble exploits and the god-given 
sceptre of traditional aristocratic sympotic memory. At line 32, the 
principle of ancestral fault is expressed with a traditional formula of 
aristocratic praise, the line ‘his children's children and his line after 
them'.?? This is a traditional formula of inherited virtue, which we can 
see for instance in a fragment of Tyrtaeus describing the noble warrior's 
tomb in the aristocratic ideology of the Spartiate óuoios, or in [liad 20.308, 
exactly the same verse as quoted by Celsus to illustrate Greek ancestral 
fault in his attack on Christianity.?' In the Elegy to the Muses this formulaic 
expression of inherited virtue is appropriated by the poet to portray the 
transmission of punishment through generations. It is a redefinition of 
heredity grounded on the dangers it carries, rather than the privileges it 
gives. In this redefinition, the memory of the poet is the only human 
mind capable of reaching the significance of this danger for the commu- 
nity, and it tells us to stay in our place. It tells us to seek no more, and 
accept the higher order of city and cosmos. The principle of ancestral fault 
in this poem is ultimately an expression of civic rule over the bonds 
of kinship. 

In the verses of the Solonic tradition, the memory of the poet functions 
as the guarantor of social justice. It sings the harmony which must exist 
through generations for the city to exist beyond the sum of its individual 
groups — and impose itself on the elite circles of the banquet. A pendant to 
the regularised synchronic justice and the ideal social harmony of the city 
expressed in the Eunomia, the temporal dimension of justice explored in 
the Elegy to the Muses portrays the consequences of this new overarching 
civic justice for the time of the polis. The new social order of the polis is 
deployed on the territory of the symposium in the poetry of Solon. It 
imposes its own conception of time on the justice of the group, and its 


189 See p. 226. 9° 13.32. W: 1| Toides roUTov Ñ y£vos e€ottiow; see Mülke 2002: 283. 
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own logic of reciprocity in the conceptualisation of diké. The legal sym- 
metry and the social harmony that constitute the central concerns of the 
persona of Solon as the wise legislator of Athens find their way into the 
poetic expression of justice at the symposium. It draws on the elite 
sympotic conventions of aristocratic justice to contest the privilege of the 
few and impose the moderate symmetry of the middle as the new measure 
of justice. And it does that through the systematic formulation of a radically 
novel understanding of justice in time: the principle of ancestral fault. 

In the Elegy to the Muses the notion of ancestral fault, which was 
formerly essentially confined to the semantic sphere of one institution, 
the generational oath, and used there to define the composition of the 
group in time, its obligations and duties, and its fortune, is now extended 
to the entire collectivity of the polis, and even to the natural cycles of the 
world as a coherent and regular retributive system. It becomes a regular 
pattern of the cosmos, like the days and the seasons.?" In the principle 
defined by Solon, the reciprocity of justice to action is not represented in 
terms of two human parties bound by a precise ritual and its defined 
sanction, but rather in terms of a transgression against universal, and often 
imperceptible, divine order. Whereas Archilochus could extend the justice 
of Hesiod to include the animal realm in his ainos of the eagle and the fox, 
and thus essentialise his depiction of sympotic justice beyond the social 
hierarchies of the audience, Solon projects his vision of divine diké in time 
on the universe itself.” This extension of the concept reflects the new 
conceptual frontiers of the triumphant polis in the late seventh to early 
sixth centuries. It is the vision of the polis imposed on the group, the 
perspective of the legislator as the new determinant force marking the 
boundaries of the group and the world. While in Homer, Hesiod, and 
Archilochus the children of perjurers are punished through imprecation 
as an extension of their father's punishment, in the Elegy to the Muses 
generational punishment functions entirely as a vicarious meting out of 
sanctions. Ancestral fault, in this view, is no longer limited to the effects of 
the Porkos imprecation but is observed as a regular pattern of cause and 
effect in the world.?* It is recognised in the equivalent agencies of divine 
wrath, pollution, and heredity as the governing principle of divine action 
in its enactment of justice: the divine reflection in time of the human 
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Cf. H. Fraenkel 1975 [1951]: 228 and Noussia 2006: 140-1. 

755 Gagarin 1974b. For Archilochus, see Gagné 2009a. 

194 Tn contrast to the Theognidean corpus, where it is a recurrent and fundamental motif of aristocratic 
friendship and duty (200; 399; 745; 824; 1139; 1195), there is not a single mention of an oath in the 
extant verses of Solon; see pp. 263-4 and 270. 
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justice realised by Solon within the city. It is an expression of the new 
order of civic reciprocity in time, and the new patterns of monetised 
exchange which were emerging during this period. The principle of 
ancestral fault is the overarching framework through which the legislator 
poet at the symposium chose to express and illustrate his understanding of 
group identity and divine justice in time for the polis. Far from being the 
prehistoric vestige of some ancient and primitive family solidarity, the 
principle of ancestral fault in the poem is the witness to a radical trans- 
formation of thought. We can discern other aspects of the same process in 
the contemporary poetry of Theognis. 


Theognidea 


Theognis is the name of a poet attached to a corpus of roughly 1,400 
elegiac lines that has come down to us through medieval manuscript 
transmission. ?? Papyrological finds indicate that at least part of the collec- 
tion was already circulating in the Roman period in something close to its 
present form.?^ Although the genesis of the corpus is disputed, most 
scholars have long agreed that the poems of the collection cannot all be 
from the same hand.?" Parts of the sy/loge could date from the seventh 
century, while other parts are as recent as the middle of the fifth century. 
A group of poems addressed to a certain Kyrnos, the young aristocrat who 
is advised about life in the world and the city by the voice of the mature 
poet, might form the kernel around which the Corpus Theognideum was 
organised.'?? The collection is possibly an accretion of texts progressively 
added to this ‘original’ layer of verse, the florilegium purum, which many 
scholars have tried to identify.*°° They see this original layer as the only 
‘authentic’ poems of the corpus, the production of a historical author 
called Theognis.^' The collection might, alternatively, be an assemblage 
of various compilations of elegiac verse from different places and different 
periods brought together in the Hellenistic period. ^" The poems 


195 For the transmission of the text, see Selle 2008: 103-20; 389—91. 

96 Selle 2008: 103-11, with bibliography. 

17 See e.g. Welcker 1826; Nietzsche 1867; Fritzsche 1870; H. Schneidewin 1878; F. Dornseiff 1939; 
Carriére 1954; Selle 2008: 372—93, with bibliography. Highbarger (1927; 1929; 1931; 1937) was one of 
the last to defend a broad view of authenticity. 

Lines 603-4, 757-64, and 773-88 are the most important passages in this regard; see still Jacoby 
1931; Selle 2008: 21. 

99 See M. L. West 1974: 40; Bowie 1997: 62; Fain 2006; Selle 2008: 36—7. 

20° M. L. West 1974: 57; Bowie 1997. 

2° Hudson- Williams 1910; Vetta 2000; Selle 2008: 381-9. 202 Peretti 1956; M. L. West 1974. 
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addressed to Simonides, for instance, would thus be part of another corpus 
joined to the Kyrnos poems at some point. ^ Others argue that it is an 
evolving, living poetic tradition centred on the persona of an old disgrun- 
tled aristocrat reacting to change and instructing the young on the wisdom 
of their elders.*°* In that view, Kyrnos would be the nominal addressee of 
an open-ended corpus shaped by generations of song. Whatever the case, 
all these poems share roughly the same language and metrical forms, and a 
limited constellation of themes and images centred around complaints 
against the kakoi and prescriptions for the life of the agat/oi. ^? They insist 
on the inalienable value of noble birth, evyévera — something that lies 
beyond the fluctuations of acquisition.” More importantly, they belong 
to the performance context of the archaic aristocratic symposium and the 
wisdom literature shared by its peers." ^" Although they can often be seen 
to share themes, occasion, and ideological outlook, the verses of the 
Theognidea in no way constitute a coherent unity. The poems of Theognis 
are as varied as they are numerous and they sometimes contradict each 
other; even the many ‘doublets’ and repetitions can convey radically 
different messages."^^ There is little that ties them to any specific historical 
situation, and they are almost all highly repeatable. These poems are 
designed for reperformance at the symposium through time and space. ^? 
The fact that, for Plato already, the Megara of Theognis might be either the 
mainland or the Sicilian Megara (Pl. Leg. 6302) is a good illustration of the 
collection’s lack of grounding in the intricacies of any one context." 
The poems form a varied repertoire of reactionary, nostalgic admonitions. 
They are intended for the well-born elite's resistance to the loss of privilege 
that accompanied the triumph of the mature polis model throughout the 
Greek world in the later archaic period." This repertoire is another facet 
of the conflict exemplified by the poetry of Alcaeus. Also written in elegiac 
metre, it presents a perspective diametrically opposed to that of Solon. 

As the central milieu of the dynamic song culture of the age, the late 
archaic symposium functioned as a space of contact and exchange between 


293 Bowra 1934; cf. Selle 2008: 224-5. *°4 Nagy 1985; Edmunds 1985; Lear 2008. 

755 Cerri 1968; Dovatur 1972; Nagy 1983; Edmunds 1985; Donlan 1985; Greenberg 1985; Seng 1988; 
Garzya 1988; Barkhuizen 1989; Stein-Hólkeskamp 1989: 134-8; Lane Fox 2000; Selle 2008: 38-63. 

206 See Duplouy 2006: 43-8; Condello 2007. 

*°7 Bielohlawek 1940; Melissano 1994; Selle 2008: 45—55; 352-7, with bibliography. 

208 See for instance Nagy 1983 and 1985; Lardinois 2006: 29-31; cf. M. L. West 1974: 45-55; Selle 2008: 
196—206. 

209 Levine 1985. 

*° See Lavagnini 1932; Langwitz 1974; Figueira 198sb; Nagy 1985; Gavrilov 2000; Selle 2008 : 27-36. 

2 See e.g. Melissano 1994; Papakonstantinou 2004. 
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rival poetic voices and the worlds they projected to their audiences." ^ 
Elegiac poems, in particular, were engaged in constant dialogue with each 
other, adapting, contesting, and appropriating the verses and ideas, the 
themes and images of other poems and the gndmai of the wisdom trad- 
itions. Projecting different values to the same public, using the same 
communicative strategies, uniting all symposia in one republic of song, 
these conversations could stretch over cities and generations. In this 
environment of predominantly oral performance and transmission, indi- 
vidual songs easily escaped their original form and attribution, the function 
they first played, and their initial constellation of meaning. Lines attrib- 
uted to an author in one source are found in another author in other 
sources, often with slight, significant variations. The same lines are also 
found repeated in different poems of the same corpus. The Theognidea 
abound in such floating verses, especially lines that are also found in 
Solon.” In many of these cases, the verses of Solon and Theognis are 
more than ‘slightly different versions’ of each other." They are the 
entrenched positions of rival, irreconcilable perspectives of wisdom at the 
symposium. The usual scholarship looking for source and influence is 
mostly asking the wrong questions. By seeing one text as a copy of the 
other, we miss the point of the literary dynamic at work in the poetic 
rivalries of the symposium. It is often impossible to say which one of these 
contemporary texts came first. In a context of fluid oral transmissions and 
re-performance, the question is superfluous. Whoever really was the author 
of either text, the important point is that they both perfectly embodied the 
ideological stance of the poetic persona they channelled.^? The same words 
could convey radically opposite messages. In the flexible and changing 
environment of capping and creative conflict that shaped the songs of the 
archaic symposium, they could be put to endless new uses as the poetic 
conversations evolved over time." Here and elsewhere, the floating lines 
of archaic elegy are more than repetitions or traces of borrowing, they are 
the very matter of poetic rivalry in movement, and the clash of ideological 
worlds they represent. 


^* Nagy 1985; Lear 2008. 

*8 The contributions of Calame 2004 and Irwin 2006 stand out on this question. Among earlier 
scholarship, Young 1964 remains essential Important studies include Küllenberg 1877; 
H. Schneidewin 1878; Crüger 1882; E. Harrison 1902: 100-210; Hudson-Williams 1910; Hasler 
1959; Ferrari 1987; Colesanti 2001; Selle 2008: 212-26; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 45-65. Cf. the 
various formulations of this issue from the point of view of oral composition, especially Nagy 
1983 and 1985; Vetta 2000; Ferrari 1987; Colesanti 2001. 

“4 Famous examples include Solon 6.3-4 and Theognis 153-4, or Solon 24 and Theognis 718-28. 

25 See e.g. Irwin 2006; Lear 2008. 26 See Collins 2004. 
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Ten lines from Solon's Elegy to the Muses are also found in the Theog- 
nidea."" They are divided between two poems: 227—32 and 585-90. Verses 
585-90 of Theognis correspond to Solon 13.65—70: 


Theognis: 

tr&olv Toi KivSuvos èT’ ëpyuaoiv, ovSE Tis O1Sev 
TIT] OXTOEW LEAAEL TIEPTYY MATOS GPXOLEVOU. 

GAN 6 pv eVSoxiyEIV Treipoouevos OU TIPOVOT|OUS 
els ueyaAny &rny Kal yaer Érreoev: 

TH SE Kos TroteUvTI Beds Trepi TaVTa TiN 
ouvtuxinv åyaðv, £KAuci &ppooúvns. 


In truth, there is risk in every action and no one knows, when something 
starts, how it is going to turn out. The man who tries for a good reputation 
falls unawares into great and harsh calamity, while to the one who acts well 
the god gives success in all things, an escape from his folly (modified trans. 


Gerber). 


Solon: 

Tt&ci Sé Toi KivSuvos èm’ £pypaciv, o08é Tis olosv 
TÅ MEAAEL oxhosiv XETIUATOS &pxopévou: 

GAN 6 uv eÙ Epdeiv Treip~pEvos oU Trpovor|oas 
és weyGAnv athv Kal xoAeTITy &rreosv, 

TH SE KaKHS EPSovT1 Beds Trepl TaVTA Siwo 
ouvtuxinv &yo81iv, £Auctv &ppoowrns. 


In all actions there is risk and no one knows, when something starts, how it 
is going to turn out. The man who tries to act rightly falls unawares into 
great and harsh calamity, while to the one who acts badly the god gives 
success in all things, an escape from his folly (trans. Gerber). 


Again, the differences between the two almost identical passages are worth 
noticing."? The 8¢ of Solon, not found in Theognis, reminds us that the 
passage is part of a longer poem, whereas the Theognidean lines are self- 
contained.” Lines 71-2 of the Elegy to the Muses colour the entire passage 
as a reflection on the acquisition of wealth.**° We are told that the limit 
of wealth is not revealed to men, and no one knows where the beginning of 
wealth leads." The word ypryatos, in the context of this poem of 


See Lardinois 2006: 18-20. 

E. Harrison 1902: 105-6; Highbarger 1929: 347-8; van Groningen 1966: 233-5; Ferrari 1989: 25-8; 
Noussia 2001a: 216—17; Irwin 2006: 52-3; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010 : 60-1; cf. also Stob. 4.47.16, with 
the table in Van Groningen 1966: 234. 

Van Groningen 1966: 233. 7? See pp. 245-6. 

On r and roi in the manuscripts, see Van Groningen 1966: 232 and 234. 
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xpipocro (vv. 7; 42), refers very specifically to wealth, a sense it can have in 
the singular as well as the plural.*** The plural xpnu&rov would not fit the 
metre, and the singular xpriporos corresponds to the singular TAoUTou, as 
well as emphasising the outcome of every single act of acquisition. 
A contrast between the lot of the man of good intention who falls 
unawares into a harsh, disastrous madness and the transgressor to whom 
the god gives a prosperous outcome in all things, a release from folly, 
conveys a vivid picture of cosmic injustice. In contrast to Hesiod's picture 
of perjury in Works and Days 284, intention is of no consequence here. 
Loss of mind, até and aphrosuné, is tied to lack of wealth in this passage. 
The following lines go on to say that the rich always seek more and that the 
wealth that the gods give ultimately reveals itself as a disastrous madness 
when it is sent as punishment. Nothing ever remains in its place in that 
world of blind strikes from above. This well illustrates the opacity of the 
perspective of contingency expressed in the second half of the poem. In the 
first half of the poem, certain punishment follows the unjust man, and 
the poetic persona asks for just acquisition at the beginning of the elegy, 
prosperity from the gods, asserting that the wealth given by the gods is 
secure from beginning to end, that it has precise, definite boundaries, in 
opposition to the uncertain limits of the unjust wealth that is ‘mixed with 
ate °” That picture is turned upside down at the end of the poem, as the 
exact opposite is expressed by the unknowing voice of the collective ‘we’. 
Lines 65—70 of Solon 13 belong to that very precise outlook in the second 
half of the poem. 

The verses of Theognis express something quite different. Lines 71-2 of 
the Elegy to the Muses are not part of the Theognidean elegy, and there is 
no mention of wealth in the text. What appears as xeħuarTtos in Solon is 
found as mpħyyarTtos in Theognis — the poem is about the outcome of any 
indeterminate action, not the beginning of wealth. The opposition 
between the harsh, calamitous até of one man and the éxAuo1s &gpoouvns, 
the liberation from madness, of the other also takes another turn in that 
text. The man who falls unawares in disaster in Theognis is not the person 
who attempts to act well in his acquisition of wealth, but ‘the man who 
tries for a good reputation'. There is no opposition between good and 
bad in the poem of Theognis. What is ép5ovri in Solon is toietvT 
in Theognis. What is eU ép8ew in Solon is eUSoxiyeiv in Theognis. 


7* See Van Groningen 1966, with reference to Poll. 9.87, Hdt. 3.38 and Hesychius, s.v. xpfiua. Cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 1913: 269-70. 
?5 See p. 228. 
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The contrast between a negative and a positive pSe1v, and their dissimilar 
outcomes, is not found in Theognis. The «oxós of Solon, more import- 
antly, is «oAós; in Theognis. Although many editors print kakós in their 
texts of Theognis, all manuscripts have koAóss."^* A citation of the poem in 
Stobaeus, moreover, has koAóv instead of KaAds, indicating that the koAóss 
reading is not only the unanimous lesson of manuscripts, but the corrobor- 
ating lesson of our only other independent witness. The sole authority for 
emending the text to Kaxés is the poem of Solon. As most editors of 
Theognis have seen lines 585-90 as a copy of Solon 13.65—70, they thought 
it justified to use the model in order to correct its reflection. ^? If, however, 
we look at the two texts as part of a more complex dialogue of rival poetic 
voices in performance, as I believe we should, then it becomes more 
difficult to justify the removal of variants between the poems as so much 
corruption. The only real ground for changing the received «oAóss into 
kok«&s would be meaning. Meaning, however, does not demand koxóss 
instead of kañðsş. Theognis is saying that it is impossible to know where an 
action leads once it has started. Mortal perception cannot distinguish 
between the appearance of intention and the reality of success. One man 
attempts to gain a good reputation, but does not see what lies ahead and 
falls into até. The other one acts in the right manner, and to that man the 
god always gives felicitous prosperity, a release from folly. A contrast is 
made between the mere intention of the one and the correct action of the 
other, on the one hand. A complementary contrast, that between the 
unknowing intention of the first and the divine favour of the second, 
places the opposition on a theological level. The man who acts nobly is 
favoured by the gods, given success and delivered from thoughtlessness. 
Those who follow the right path are ultimately protected by the gods. 
What is a dark condemnation of divine injustice in the second part of 
Solon's poem is a pious vindication of cosmic order in Theognis.””° 

Verses 227—32 of Theognis, similarly, reproduce lines 71-6 of the Elegy 
to the Muses almost word for word: 


Theognis: 
TAoUTou ©’ otSév Tépua Tepacuevov dvOpatroici: 
oi yàp viv fiu TrAeio Tov Exouol Biov, 


224 See Hudson-Williams 1910: 214-15; Ferrari 1989: 26. 75 See Lardinois 2006: 24. 

226 Cf. Van Groningen 1966: 235, who sees the Theognidean text as "l'oeuvre d'un petit moraliste qui a 
abusé de quelques vers de Solon qui lui allaient à coeur: les dangers d'une ambition imprudente et 
les conséquences agréables de la vertu. Le résultat de ses efforts est un sixain sans suite d'idées 
solides." 
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SrrrA&c1iov otreUSouo1. Tis &v Kopéostiev GTravTas; 
XPTMATA Toi Ovrrois yivetar &opocuvn, 

&rr| 8 èE ajTfis dvagatvetou, Av ómróre Zeug 
TEUWT] Tepouévoic", GAAOTE GAAOs Eye. 


Of wealth no limit is revealed to men, since those of us who now have the 
greatest livelihood are eager to double it. What could satisfy everyone? In 
truth possessions result in folly for mortals, and from folly there is revealed 
ruin, which now one, now another has, whenever Zeus sends it to wretched 
men (trans. Gerber). 


Solon: 

TAouUTou $' otSév Tépua Tepaopevov &vbpdor Keita: 
oi yap viv fiuécov TrAeio rov Exouot Biov, 

SitrAaolas oTreUSouor Tis &v Kopéotiev ÖTAVTAS; 
Képdec roi Pvntois aTracav &8dvatol, 

a1 8 èE ary dvagaivetai, fv órróre Zevs 
Téuym TEloopEevty, GAAOTE GAAOs Exel. 


But of wealth no limit lies revealed to men, since those of us who now have 
the greatest livelihood show twice as much zeal. What could satisfy every 
one? In truth, the immortals give men profit, but from it (them?) there is 
revealed ruin, which now one, now another has, whenever Zeus sends it to 
punish them (trans. Gerber). 


There are quite a few differences between the two texts." Line 230 of 
Theognis does not appear in the poem of Solon. In that passage of the 
Elegy to the Muses, the very end of the poem, the emphasis is specifically 
placed on the agency of the gods. The limits of wealth are not ‘revealed’ 
(trepaopgvov) to men." On the contrary, what is revealed, évagativetai, is 
the atë that comes from it. I read the avtév as referring to KépSeq, but it 
could as well refer to the gods.**? Maybe the ambiguity is intentional. In 
either case, the 8 of line 75 grounds the cause of the disaster in the 
preceding line. In direct opposition to what the first half of the poem says, 
the acquisition provided by divinity is presented as an instrument of ruin 
in these lines. Continuing the echo of the poem's first section, the future 
participle recopévny of line 76 specifies that this ruin is the punishment of 
a transgression. The wealth that the gods now give to this man, now to 


77 See the table in Van Groningen 1966: 90; Van Groningen 1966: 91 insists that we are not 
comparing Solon and Theognis here, but traditions of Stobaeus and Theognis (the superior 
witness in this case, he believes), each one the indirect reflection of a lost original; he adds the 
witness of Plut. De cupiditate divitiarum 524e. Cf. Irwin 2006: 59-60 on á&v6poxroiciy vs &v8páci 
Keita. 

28 Van Groningen 1966: 89, with parallels. 79 See pp. 229-30. 
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that, is a form of divine retribution opaque to the sight of men. Acquisition 
is provided by the gods as a form of punishment. The richer one is, the 
more one wants, and the harder the punishment that will come. Verses 71-6 
of the Elegy to the Muses perfectly embody the cosmic contingency of the 
text's second half and close the ring of the poem.?? 

Lines 227-32 of Theognis say something else entirely.?' The inclusion 
of line 230 in the passage places the emphasis squarely on the effect of 
wealth. The agency of gods in punishing men is barely mentioned in that 
text. The immortals do not provide men with the acquisition that ultim- 
ately causes their downfall in Theognis. Wealth itself is singled out as the 
threat. It is not the eagerness of their striving that is underlined in 
Theognis, 8rmAaoics, contrary to Solon, but the objective growth of 
wealth, 8i1Adco1ov.*** Again, there is no reason here to correct the unani- 
mous texts of the manuscripts. The differences between the lines of Solon 
and Theognis are not necessarily due to the corruption of the text in that 
case either. The rich want to double their Bios. No one is satisfied with 
what he has. Yet what people strive for is the ultimate source of danger. 
Out of xpriporo comes loss of judgment, aphrosuné, and out of this loss of 
judgment the mad calamity that falls on men, até. The atvtév of Solon is 
aUTfjs in Theognis. The source of até is aphrosuné, and aphrosuné is the 
product of wealth.’ When Zeus sends até, it is a direct result of the 
possessions held by men. This acquisition is not offered by the gods as 
retribution; it is strictly motivated by mortal desire for gain. The ze sent 
by Zeus, moreover, is not singled out as punishment, teicopévny, but 
defined by the weakness of the people whose fortune has fallen, the 
Te&ipóuevoi. He who was rich is now one of the *wretched'.?* That reversal 
of fortune affects ‘now one, now another’.*” True valour does not lie in 
wealth. The poem of Theognis teaches that those who are now acquiring 
wealth will soon fall; the force of viv at 228 probably has a stronger 
emphasis in the Theognidean poem than in the Solonic passage." In this 


%° See p. 230. 

?* See Van Groningen 1966: 90-3; Ferrari 1989: 27-30; Irwin 2006: 58-63; Noussia-Fantuzzi 2010: 

61-5. 

Van Groningen 1966: 91. 

23 Van Groningen 1966: 90; Irwin 2006: 60-1. I see no good reason for seeing the Theognidean lines 
as an ‘attempt to rescue wealth from being the direct source of &tn’, and for the consequent need to 
emphasise the ‘limited moral responsibility’ of &ppoouvn. The reactionary defence of privilege of 
Theognis’ persona is often antithetical to the defence of wealth, of course, and, more importantly, of 
acquisition; cf. Figueira 1985b: 153; Donlan 1985: 239. 

234 See Highbarger 1929, who insists on the social connotations of te1pdpevor; cf. Irwin 2006: 61, n. 78. 

235 Van Groningen 1966: 90. 26 Cf. Van Groningen 1966: 89. 
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case of poetic dialogue with Solon, again, we have an example of the 
versatility of the elegiac poets in adapting the verses of their rivals to new 
contexts in the late archaic symposium.?" Had we preserved more of 
Solon’s poetry, our picture of this agonistic interaction of texts and verses 
between the two poetic figures, what Elizabeth Irwin has called 'elegiac 
boundary disputes’, would undoubtedly be enriched.” 

Another kind of dialogue is taking place between ideas in these texts. 
The close contact of the poems of Theognis with the Elegy to the Muses 
is hardly limited to the sharing of verses. The ancestral fault of the 
Theognidea (197-208 and 731-52) is not a simple imitation or echo of 
the ancestral fault of Solon. The themes, images, thoughts and diction 
of the archaic elegiac symposium recur across poems and authors. To call 
these building blocks of sympotic song ‘generic’ or ‘traditional’ is to risk 
losing sight of their nuance and variety, the precise tone of their shade, and 
the great diversity of a tradition locked in conflict and division. The 
language of the elegiac symposium draws from the same stock, but what 
it does with it opens a wide range of variation.? The same lines, the same 
words express different things in different contexts. Even the same poem 
can be made to present opposite messages when it is sung by another voice. 
Wrapped around the poem long after its composition, the persona of the 
poet, the colour of his ideological stance and the connotations of the 
literary and biographical tradition that accompany his name profoundly 
affect the meaning of the text ascribed to him at the symposium. Sympotic 
elegy, so singularly attached to the first-person singular, the T and the 
name of the poet, opens a powerful tension between the words themselves 
and the broader baggage of the speaking persona.**° Most of the voices of 
sympotic poetry are very distinctive, and no voice is more distinctive than 
that of Theognis.^ Perhaps the famous ‘seal’ of Theognis, commonly 
derided by generations of scholars as the powerless effort of an author 
trying to defend his original, authentic composition from change and 
interpolation, is in fact a badge of authority, the claim of a particular 
stance and a distinctive knowledge in the ideological landscape of the 
banquet.*** ‘Now read the same words through the persona of Theognis! 
Borges’ Pierre Ménard, autor del Quijote has some striking predecessors. In 
this context, the shared ideas deployed in elegiac verse are defined as much 


237 See Blok and Lardinois 2006: 3. 238 Irwin 2006: 51-72. 23 See Giannini 1973. 

*4° See Slings 2000. 24 A good example of this is Pl. Leg. 630a—c. 

See the various models proposed by Perotti 1985; Ford 1985; Cerri 1991; Pratt 1995; Edmunds 1997, 
among others. 
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by their poem as by the voice that carries them. The stock themes and 
imagery of elegy participate in the same process of opposition through 
appropriation that we have seen at work in the reduplication of lines and 
formulae. 

This does not mean that we have evidence for poetic rewriting in the 
two poems discussed below.**? Rather, we have two contemporary inscrip- 
tions of a parallel thought on opposite sides of the ideological pole. The 
family resemblance between these texts is overwhelming. That apparent 
similarity makes them particularly exciting. The dozens of minor, pro- 
foundly significant differences between the expressions of ancestral fault in 
these poems are not evidence for a direct literary engagement between 
model and copies, but the result of different perspectives drawing from the 
same stock as they look into the same object of common concern. A close 
attention to detail and the difference that hides behind apparent similarity 
is necessary to unpack the logic of the individual elegy. Such comparison 
does not seek to uncover some kind of refined, sophisticated intertextuality 
of the Alexandrian kind. It aims for a better understanding of the distinct- 
ive logic at work in these texts behind what can appear as the repetition of 
a mere traditional commonplace at first glance. The notion of ancestral 
fault that we find in the Theognidean corpus is not a simple reproduction 
of the Solonian idea, or another facet of a contemporary ‘tradition’. For the 
specificity of its meanings to emerge, the ancestral fault of Theognis must 
be assessed on its own terms — not as a mere variant. Theognis presents us 
with distinctive perspectives on delay and generational punishment con- 
temporary with the poems of Alcaeus and Solon.*** Like the poems of 
Alcaeus and Solon, these perspectives are grounded in the voice of the 
poetic tradition that produced them. Like so many double lines of the 
elegiac corpora, they reflect a powerful process of difference in similarity.” 

Two poems stage ancestral fault in the Theognidea: lines 197—208 and 
731-52. The first poem comes from the corpus's primary section, the initial 
block of so-called ‘Kyrnos-poetry’ (197254). 6 That section is seen by most 
as a kernel of the oldest collection, fragments of the first Theognis 
songs. "^" The poem is possibly fragmentary, as the 8' of line 197 might 
indicate, or designed to attach itself to some earlier thought"? It has no 
apparent link to the preceding or the following lines of our collection.*” 


k Lk 


28 Van Groningen 1966: 80-1. *44 See Dovatur 1977. 245 See pp. 
246 See M. L. West 1974: 40; Selle 2008: 122-31; 137-47. ^" Bowie 1997: 62. 

E. Harrison 1902: 216; Van Groningen 1966: 80. 

24 For sympotic chains in Theognis, see e.g. Vetta 1984; Colesanti 2001; Selle 2008: 170-3. 
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xpriua ©’ 6 pév Aiddev Kai cov Sikn &v8pl yévntat 
Kal Kabapds, alei Tapydovipov TEABE. 
ei © ASixos Tapa koipóv dvip gidoKepSé1 Buy 
«Tfjoeroi, 10 SpKe Tap TO Sikaiov EAoov, 
QUTIKa uév Tl pépew KEPSOS Soxel, ¿ç SÈ TeAeuTT|v 
avis Éyevro kakóv, Bedv ©’ Utrepéoye vóos. 
AAG TKS’ &vOpoorrov &rrocr& vóov: o0 yap ËT ados 
Tivovrod u&kopss Trpriyparros GuTTAaKias: 
GAN’ 6 Lev avTds ETEIGE kakóv ypéos OUSE piñoioiv 
&rn &&orríoo Traiciv érekpéuooev: 
&AAov ©’ ot karépapuyse Sikn: Pdvatos yàp åvaidhs 
Trpóc9evy &rl BAegóporo' ECeTo «fjpa pépov. 
Whatever possession comes to a man from Zeus and is obtained with justice 
and without stain, is forever lasting. But if a man acquires it unjustly, 
inopportunely, and with a greedy heart or seizes it wrongly by a false oath, 
for the moment he thinks he's winning profit, but in the end it turns out 
badly and the will of the gods prevails. The minds of men, however, are 
misled, since the blessed gods do not punish sin at the time of the very act, 
but one man pays his evil debt himself and doesn't cause doom to hang over 
his dear progeny later, while another is not overtaken by justice; before that 
ruthless death settles on his eyelids, bringing doom (trans. Gerber). 


Scholarship on this poem has, predictably enough, focused on its relation 
to the work of Solon. Bergk (1845) believed that the elegy was composed of 
citations from Solon. For Wilamowitz, it was a pale, artless imitation of the 
thoughts found in the Elegy to the Muses.”° Nothing, however, allows us to 
see one poem as a mere copy of the other. Although contact between them 
is a given, the close dialogue that linked the voices of Solon and Theognis 
at the archaic symposium was not a matter of simple imitation. The deep 
rivalry between the two poetic perspectives created a logic of echoes in 
opposition. The ancestral fault of Theognis belongs to that clash of 
wisdom in verse. 

The poem's perspective is directly opposite to the stance defended in the 
second half of the Elegy to the Muses. The perspective of the text is focused 
on the certitude of future punishment, not the opaque causes of the past 
that now come back to collect their due. In Theognis 197—208, the exercise 
of justice is accurate and inescapable — it reaches over generations. Beyond 
the appearance of gain lies the reality of diké. Although the cosmic order 
operates beyond our sight, the balance of the gods is infallible. The moos of 
men cannot understand the zoos of the gods (202 and 203). The immediate 


*5° 1913: 268-71; cf. Perrotta 1924; Van Groningen 1966: 80. See more recently Versnel 2011: 211. 
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event leads to an illusion of knowledge. That knowledge of appearances, 
the fleeting object of Soxeiv, is bound to be reversed. The word «ép8os 
becomes kokóv; attixa becomes a015.?' The noos of the gods ‘overtakes’ 
the doxa of the temporarily successful transgressor. The verb úmepéoye 
indicates a victory, a success over the apparent gain of the unjust man. The 
will/mind/vision of the gods triumphs over the failed understanding of 
the mortal. The verb also conveys a spatial imagery of superiority. The 
perception of divinity stands above that of man; its elevation allows it to 
see beyond the limits of appearance. That condition — t&S¢ — ‘deceives’ the 
noos of men. The verb &tat& connotes an active agency. The gods trick 
through gain, «ép&os. Contrary to the xépSea that the gods provide to trap 
men in Solon, however, the gods of the Theognidean elegy only deceive 
the guilty. The secure wealth of the just comes from Zeus. It is the illusory 
acquisition of the transgressor that is punished by this asymmetry of divine 
and mortal will. The gods only punish the noos of unjust men in the poem 
of Theognis. 

Wealth is the first word of the poem. Gain and acquisition are the 
actions singled out by the elegy to reflect on the nature of divine order in 
time. Transgressors have seized (éAwv) the goods they own, and that 
disruption will be corrected, Theognis tells us. The boundaries of wealth 
are very emphatically left open in the poem. The possession of the just 
man is not only secure, ëumeðoş as in Solon, it is aici rrappóvipov — 
permanent for all times.” This persistence in continuity defines it to 
the exclusion of all other characteristics. The possession of the unjust, on 
the other hand, leads to certain punishment. Echoing the teAé@e1 of line 
198, the teAeutnHv of line 201 emphasises the contrast between the present 
moment and the ultimate outcome. The recur!) is the endpoint towards 
which the mind of the gods is turned, in opposition to the ephemeral 
illusion of men. For these mortals, the end of wealth lies unseen. As in the 
first half of Solon's Elegy to the Muses, the contrast between the true and the 
false stability of wealth in time is a matter of justice in Theognis 197—208. 
If Theognis’ poem stages a view directly opposite to that of the second half 
of the Elegy to the Muses, however, its stance does not simply follow the 
first half of Solon’s masterpiece. 

Intention is the root of transgression in this poem. It is not only the 
unjust act that ultimately unleashes punishment, but the motivation that 
lies behind it. The piAoxepSé1 9uu of the man who unduly accumulates 
wealth is singled out in line 199 as the third element of a rising threefolder. 


25 Van Groningen 1966: 78. 252 See Van Groningen 1966: 77. 
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The greed of his heart governs the blindness of his noos. The «ép8os he 
craves is an illusion. His love for gain leads to the harm of his loved ones 
(piAoto1v). In opposition to the ‘pure’ action of the just man, the act that 
takes place ka8apóss, the desire of the transgressor is characterised by a 
negative emotion. In continuity with old evolutionist paradigms, 
scholars of the ‘inner self still tend to dismiss the complexity of the ethics 
of emotions represented in the archaic period as primitive beginnings and 
examples of a simple early stage of culture in the discovery of the mind.^* 
‘Archaic wisdom’ mostly concerns ethics. The complex ethical stances of 
the poems, even if they are harder to recover, deserve the same attention as 
the intricacies of style and metre.” By looking ever harder for the 
differences of nuance and contrast between contemporary texts, we can 
gain a better understanding of the precise stance taken by a poem. The 
intention of greed is underlined as a cause of divine punishment in 
Theognis 197-208. The gods punish and reward acts based on their 
underlying motivations. The third element of the list of positive conditions 
for gain presented in lines 197-8, the purity of the acquisition, is placed in 
parallel with the greed of intention, the third element of the list of negative 
characteristics of line 199. There can be no doubt that xa@apdss here has 
some kind of ethical value. The ‘purity’ mentioned in the text is neither 
completely objective nor ritual — it involves intention. As such, it is a direct 
parallel to the dAitpds5 Buuós of Solon 13.27-8, the ‘wicked heart’ of the 
transgressor whose crime will eventually be revealed. The &6í«os of 
Theognis is the opposite of pure. 

A strong link is expressed between the interior state of a man and the 
nature of the possession he holds. The rotten greed of the transgressor is 
echoed in the impurity of his acquisition. The immediate appearance of 
gain ultimately gives way to the reality of consequence. As in Solon, attixa 
is confronted with a501;.?5 The same usage of the aorist to indicate the 
timeless certitude of punishment is found in both poems. But the 
emphasis on intention is different. In Theognis the noos of the unjust 
man cannot discern the true nature of the kép80s craved for by his heart 
and the «épSos he has acquired through that greed. The interior and the 
exterior hide a similar deception. Such false wealth embodies the illusion of 
the thymos. That deception tricks the minds of men and the noos of the 


755 See Van Groningen 1966: 77. 

254 [deas such as those of J. Böhme 1929 and Snell 1953 [1946] still loom large; contrast e.g. with Clarke 
1999. 

55 C£ the wide-ranging study of Soni 2011 on the interactions of ethics and narrative. 

256 15.29 and 31 W; see p. 245. 
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gods comes triumphant in the end, és 86 teAeutHv. In Solon the hidden 
thymos of the transgressor is also revealed in the end, és TéAos, as it never 
escapes the memory of Zeus in the great expanse of eternal time 
(aiei ... Siaptrepés) — for the god oversees the end of all things." Whereas 
the perception of the gods in Solon's poem is a matter of agency, in 
Theognis it is a question of difference in perspective. In Theognis the 
gods do not ‘oversee’ the punishment, as in Solon, but the emphasis is 
placed on the act itself, and the responsibility of the transgressor in his 
own downfall. 

In Solon the ‘wicked thymos that does not escape the attention of 
Zeus is the heart of the transgressor, the interior state of the man who 
has committed the crime. It is ‘revealed’ when the punishment is made to 
answer the crime. The poem focuses on the effect of crime after the deed, 
and the tension between the possibility of delayed sanction and the lack of 
responsibility of the innocent children and descendants punished for the 
action of their forebears, the &vatrioi. What matters in that text is cosmic 
symmetry and the re-establishment of balance in due time. The circulation 
of equivalence is the operating principle. The ‘wicked thymos of the 
transgressor does not stay hidden within the individual, it becomes an 
objective value, a debt that cannot be forgotten or remain concealed and 
must ultimately be paid. The desire (ipetpo») of the first-person voice at the 
beginning of the poem is not ethically charged, and neither is its echo, the 
Kopéceiev of line 73 at the end. It is the act that is underlined, the objective 
hybris of the deed; the hybris of the poem is an act, not a mental state. 
The Elegy to the Muses is one long disquisition about the dangers of 
ill-acquired wealth. It relates the trajectory of that transgressive trAoUTOs 
which advances (in time) où Kat& kócyov. As it ‘attends’ injustice, the 
wealth itself appears as an agent in the poem.” Obeying unjust deeds, it is 
quickly corrupted, it becomes ‘mixed’ with ze, an appropriately sympotic 
image of perverted association. In the Elegy to the Muses the presence of até 
is an outcome of the injustice set in motion by hybris. Ate is the looming 
disaster that quickly becomes part of the deed, hiding until it becomes 
manifest in god’s good time. Like the ‘wicked heart’ of the transgressor, it 
will ultimately be ‘revealed’ through punishment. It is the unseemly 
progression of wealth on the road to punishment whose agency the poem 
emphasises. The wealth advances ‘unwillingly’ (ox égAwv Emeta) — a 
striking image of the elegy (13).”°° This @6¢Acov answers the 26¢Ac of line 8. 
The will of the mortal voice, like the will of wealth, is an outcome, not a 
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factor of morality. The gods are the ones who determine the true justice of 
an act in the end. The noos of mortal blindness fails to understand the 
effects of its acts. 

In Solon the wicked thymos is revealed at the moment of punishment. 
The contrast is clear between the hidden, interior nature of thymos and 
the open, visible event of the eventual sanction. Punishment is a demon- 
stration of divine power. It joins act to consequence for all to see. The 
wicked heart of the person who receives divine vengeance belongs to the 
object of Zeus’s memory. The point is that this time operates beyond 
human time. It has nothing to do with intention, emotion, will. The 
thymos of the man who is revealed as the god’s rightful victim can belong 
to someone far removed from the crime, children or descendants who 
have no responsibility in it: åvaitıoi.”® The poem’s emphasis on the 
punishment of the évaitioi leads to no moral outrage. It is the debt that 
must be uncovered, the price that must be paid back. This characterisa- 
tion is far removed from any hint of an ethical choice. The power of atë, 
like the germ of the fire that slowly grows to its full force, comes back to 
take its due. 

The relation between noos and thymos in Theognis poem follows a 
different logic. Whereas in Solon the thymos of the transgressor is revealed 
as wicked at the moment of the punishment of the innocent, the poem of 
Theognis emphasises its agency at the moment of the crime. In the Elegy to 
the Muses injustice is caused by an act, a transgression that breaks objective 
barriers of order. In Theognis 197—208, injustice is measured by the 
motivation of the act. The affection for gain that defines the thymos of 
the Theognidean criminal is what points to injustice. ASixos, in that view, 
is presented as the combination of two elements: the instrumental desire of 
the individual, and the lack of opportunity (xo1pds) that marks the act." ^ 
The characterisation of the faulty acquisition as one that is done Tapa 
Koipóv is as important as the emphasis on the &6íkos of the same line. 
Missing the adequate occasions, the right moment of the koipós, is the 
crime. Doing it with a p1AoKepSé1 Supa is what makes it an injustice. 

This type of acquisition is placed on a parallel footing with another 
crime: seizing something unjustly through an oath. The second element of 
the pair of actions framed by ei... ci@ . . . is a mirror of the first. The éAcv 
echoes the xthoetat, the ap Td Sikaiov answers the &B8ikws Tapa Kaipov, 
and the dative ópxo follows the dative pidoKxepdé1 Gud. These two 
models of unjust acquisition are presented as negative opposites of the 


26" See p. 239. 262 See Van Groningen 1966: 78. 
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just, pure acquisition which comes from Zeus and remains for all time. 
The words &pkc . . . £A clearly refer to perjury." ? Breaking an oath and 
untimely seizing riches with a heart of greed are the crimes that are singled 
out as provoking certain punishment in due time. They have in common 
the fact that they create a tension between the apparent, outward gain and 
the hidden ethical duplicity that lies behind it. Opposition of perceptions 
ultimately traps the culprit. While he believes (Soxei) that he has acquired 
a képSos, he fails to see that it is in fact a koxóv. His noos is tricked by the 
illusion. The ró8e of line 203 can be read as either anaphoric or proleptic."^* 
In both cases it refers to the deception of time. In opposition to the 
enduring, stable possession of the just man, the goods of the unjust are 
marked for eventual punishment. The disruption of time provoked by the 
crime Tape koapóv results in a disruption of time separating the event and 
its consequence. Punishment for transgressions, &uTAakias, does not fall at 
the time of the act." Delay is the filter that separates the perception of 
men and gods, the present of human action in line 201 and the different 
temporality of divine action in the aorist of line 202. The man who intends 
to acquire goods unjustly, to ‘seize’ them, will become the object of his 
own greed. Diké will one day seize him or his children. For the person who 
does not pay the penalty himself is leaving the debt to his descendants. 
Instead of him carrying (pépes) the képõos that his heart craves, it will be 
death that carries destruction (xfjpa pépœv) as it sits on his eyes." ^^ Mortal 
perception cannot see beyond the limits of death. The atë that lies 
suspended over the heads of the children of those transgressors who have 
not paid their debts themselves escapes their short sight. Like the ae that 
looms above the heads of a criminal's progeny, the superior noos of the 
gods stands above that of men. Affection for greed (piAoKepSé1) becomes 
doom for one's dear (oíAoicw) progeny. The poem ends with an open- 
ended threat. 

The continuity of wealth lies at the heart of the text. Instead of 
transmitting goods to his descendants, the unjust man leaves them pun- 
ishment as a heritage. As in Hesiod, the false wealth of perjury brings 
destruction to an entire line of descent. The presence of the oath and the 
ethical quality of inheritance as themes in this text stands out from a 
contrast with Solon. These elements of heredity are not found as explicitly 
articulated in the Elegy to the Muses. Neither are they simply traditional 


26 So Van Groningen 1966: 78. 264 C£. Van Groningen 1966: 79. 
265 Van Groningen 1966: 79 refers to Empedocles 115.3 DK as a parallel. 
266 See Van Groningen 1966: 80. 
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elements of poetic wisdom inherited from the baggage of earlier texts. ^^ 


The theme of illusory wealth, which plays a distinctive role in the Theog- 
nidean corpus, is clearly activated by this poem. 

The idea that what seems to be gold or silver might actually be worthless 
lead under the surface is a staple of Theognidean poetry." ^ Applied to the 
aristocratic ethical discourse of the archaic symposium, it provides the 
cornerstone to what Leslie Kurke has called the "language of metals". 
A man's true character lies behind the glimmer of outside appearance; 
what shines is regularly revealed as worthless metal by the testing stone. 
Appearance and reality are often at odds in the determination of worth. 
The notion of conventional value brought forward by the advent of 
coinage provoked massive changes in many aspects of the Greek cultural 
landscape, especially all those facets of thought that dealt with issues of 
wealth and the circulation of value. This upheaval in the measure of worth 
and the transmission of wealth was a threat to the established order of 
aristocratic landowners, and it generated hostile representation in the 
literature of the elite symposium."^? In Theognis the false value of metals 
functions as a symbol for the false value of persons. True worth is not a 
question of appearance. The rapid transaction can trick faulty perception 
and only the right trial can uncover the kernel behind the gleam. The 
circulation of wealth is a mirror for the evaluation of character. The real 
worth of a man, like the value of gold, resists the transactions of time. The 
tyrant and the kakos can glitter for a few brief moments of illusion. The 
agathoi will retain their just, god-given inheritance throughout these 
upheavals. 

That Theognidean web of themes informs the whole poem. The wicked 
thymos of the unjust fools his noos into believing that he has acquired 
something of value. The wealth he holds, however, is no more than failed 
perception. The object of the transgressor’s wicked intention, the desire of 
greed, is just a deception. Its momentary illusion is eventually revealed for 
what it truly is. What the gods refuse to give they take away in the end. 
Stability, permanence, transmission are denied the perjurer. He leaves 
punishment rather than goods as an inheritance to his descendants. The 
ephemeral acquisition is a net loss in the course of time. The poem of 
Theognis, in other words, projects the core idea of delayed justice in its 
most simple form. Transgression is always punished in due time. No one 


267 See the rich pages of Versnel 2011: 218-31 on the circulation of gnomic wisdom in the archaic 
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escapes, even those who die without having paid their due. Vengeance will 
fall on their children and the balance be redressed. This end lies beyond 
the limits of death. The short noos of mortal men is incapable of under- 
standing the superior noos of the gods and its superior designs. 

The elegy thus covers the same ground as the first half of the Elegy to the 
Muses. It uses the same vocabulary, the same images, the same ideas. It 
follows the same generic conventions and belongs to the same performance 
context. Yet, despite the clear dialogue that links the poetry of Solon and 
Theognis in so many places, there is no reason to believe that the 
Theognidean elegy somehow reflects the Solonic masterpiece in this case. 
Despite the thematic similarities, there is no shared formula in the two 
poems, no direct verbal echo. Neither poem is a copy of the other. Rather, 
they both look at a similar object with the shared diction of contemporary 
sympotic elegy. Both focus on the transmission and acquisition of wealth. 
Both insist on the asymmetry of perception. Profound differences, how- 
ever, can be discerned between the two poems behind the apparent 
identity of thought. The poem of Theognis has little of the high abstrac- 
tion found in Solon's text. Justice is defined in greater relief and in more 
personal terms. It involves intention and the face-to-face trust of the oath 
exchange. The ethical choice of the individual is at the heart of the poem's 
message. The presence of orkos and intention indicates a certain continu- 
ity with the earlier representations of ancestral fault. The line between the 
breaking of an oath and the punishment of children, the insistence on the 
will of the perjurer as a cause of the crime, place the text on a direct line of 
continuity with Hesiod, one that Solon does not share to the same 
extent"? Yet, as much as the poem owes to the traditional cluster of 
associations linked to ancestral fault in earlier literature, it fully integrates 
the idea to the specific circumstances of its own perspective and the logic of 
its voice. Intention, for example, is given a much more prominent role 
than anything we find in Hesiod. 

The ideas of justice and acquisition, the meaning of oapós, the circula- 
tion of goods represented in this poem of the aristocratic symposium point 
in a different direction from the civic manifesto of Solon for the triumph 
és puécov. The role of inheritance and transmission strike opposite chords 
in the two poems. Ancestral fault, cast in the same diction and shape 
of contemporary sympotic elegy, can be made to project the radically 
different values of rival poetic traditions. The poem of Theognis, at once 
closer to Hesiod's antecedent than Solon's text, and thoroughly anchored 
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in another ideological frame, offers a fascinating glimpse into the dynamics 
of culture and the range of meaning that can be expressed through 
ancestral fault in the fragmented world of archaic elegy. 

While Theognis 197-208 deals with the principle of delayed justice, 
poem 731-52 is concerned with the idea of the innocent’s legacy. 


Zev Tr&rep, ele yévorro Beois piña Tois èv GAITPOIS 
ÜBpiv ddEiv, Kai opıv ToUTO y£vorro piov 
Buy®, oxeTAia &pya T Siat& gpeoi © dotis T &Gńvns 
&py&Corro Feddv undev dtrCdyEvos, 
aùTÒv étreita TAA Telco Kaká, UNS’ ET ómiooo 735 
TATPOS ATACBaAial mao yévotvro kokóv: 
toides ©’ oír. &Sixou tratpds Ta Sikara voeÜvres 
toio, Kpovidn, cov xóñov &Couevol, 
ÈE &pyfis Ta Sikara peT’ Kotoiow girdovtes, 
ut) tiv UtrepBaoiny &vririvew tratépev. 740 
Tat’ ein paxdpeco Beoïs pita: viv ©’ 6 uv Epdcov 
exgevyel, TO KaKdv ©’ GAAOs ETrEITA EpEL. 
xoi ToUT , &&avéárov Baoled, Trs oti Sikaiov, 
Epyav Sotis &vi)p EKTOS Ev &bÍkcov, 
ut Tiv’ UtrepRacinv katéxæv pnd’ ópxov dArtpév, 745 
&AA& Sikatos Ev, uh TH Sikora TAN; 
Tis öh Kev Bporós GAAOS ópó Trpós TOUTOV TTET 
&loit’ &Bavétous, Kal riva 6upóv Exoov, 
ÓTTÓT &vf)p ASiKos Kai AaTdoFaAOs, oUTE TEU &v6pós 
oUTE reu &Oavé&rov ufjviv GAEUOHEVOS, 750 
UBpiZn TAoUTo kKskopnuévos, oi 62 Sikaio1 
TPUXOVTAL YAAETIT] Teipópevor Tevin; 


Father Zeus, would that it pleased the gods that wanton outrage delighted 
sinners and that wicked deeds pleased the hearts of the gods. But that 
whoever acted ..., without regard for the gods, should then pay woeful 
requital in person, and the father's sins should no longer be a bane for his 
sons afterwards; and would that sons of an unjust father who act with just 
intent, dreading your anger, son of Cronus, and loving justice from the 
start in their dealings with fellow townsmen, should not pay for the 
transgressions of their fathers. May this be pleasing to the blessed gods. 
But now the perpetrator escapes and another then suffers misery. Also, king 
of the immortals, how is it right that a man who keeps from unjust deeds 
and does not commit transgressions and perjury, but is just, suffers 
unjustly? What other mortal, looking upon him, would then be in awe of 
the immortals? What frame of mind would he have whenever an unjust and 
wicked man who does not avoid the wrath of any man or god commits 
wanton outrage and rolls in wealth, while the just are worn out and 
consumed by harsh poverty? (trans. Gerber) 
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The text, which does not appear to be incomplete, is composed of two 
parts." The first consists in a counterfactual wish describing an ideal 
system of justice where the unjust are punished for their own crimes and 
the children do not pay for the transgressions of their fathers. The second 
part confronts this with the reality of unjust suffering. The elegy is 
designed as a complaint to Zeus. Direct addresses to the god are placed 
at the beginning of each section and in the middle of the poem. The tone 
of despair at the obvious injustice of divine action taps into the long 
tradition of eastern Mediterranean lamentation that the Greeks adapted 
to their own verse in the archaic period.” Theognis 373—400 is the closest 
parallel to 731752." Like that text, it directly reproaches Zeus for his 
inability to discriminate between right and wrong action. The inadequa- 
tion of crime and punishment is a permanent accusation against the idea of 
divine justice. The poet’s angry monologue to the supreme god is an 
expression of hopelessness at the ethical compass of the universe addressed 
to Zeus.*”* The lack of any first-person characterisation in this poem does 
not point towards an ironic stance. The 6aup&to oe of line 373 is hardly an 
indication of impolite arrogance.*”” What we have in this text is a distinct- 
ive category of elegiac complaint poetry about failed cosmic justice. 
Theognis 731-52 belongs to a different type of literature from 197—208. 

The idea of ancestral fault found in that poem is not another facet of a 
coherent Theognidean theology on the notion of delayed generational 
punishment, but another example of the thematic adaptation of the idea 
to the stance of the Theognidean voice. The idea of ancestral fault is not 
defined for itself or questioned in the poem. Neither its nature nor 
meaning is the object of the poem. Taken for granted as an accepted fact, 
it is used in the text to further the force of the complaint thrown at the 
world by the song. Poem 731-52 covers almost exactly the same ground as 
373-400. The main difference between the two is the presence of ancestral 
fault in the former. There it expands the temporal span of the elegy’s 
generic lamentation. The idea of ancestral fault is activated to play a part in 
a larger argument. 

The aim of 731-52 is diametrically opposed to that of 197-208. While 
the first is designed as a vindication of divine justice, the other is a shout of 


^7 Many have argued that these two parts are in fact two poems; see for instance Van Groningen 1966: 
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outrage at its lack of humanity. The first correspondingly refers to one 
aspect of ancestral fault: the idea of delayed justice. The second draws on 
the other aspect of ancestral fault, the paradox of the innocent’s legacy. 
Like Theognis 197—208, poem 731-52 has been compared to Solon’s text. 
Some have even argued that it is dependent on the Elegy to the Muses or 
influenced by it."7* As in the case of 197—208, I see no reason to accept this. 
Theognis 731-52 illustrates its complaint to Zeus through the paradox of 
the innocents legacy. As such, it contains many similarities with the 
second half of the Elegy to the Muses, and oppositions to the ideas of the 
first half. Such thematic parallels are certainly no indication of direct 
intertextual links. Similarly, the presence of the same imagery and vocabu- 
lary to treat the same theme in these contemporary elegiac poems of the 
symposium cannot be understood to establish direct contact between the 
two poems. No direct echo links these texts and neither poem derives from 
the other. Rather, they both react, in their own way, to the same idea. 
Observing the differences that distinguish the two repays the effort. 

In 731-52, the unfulfilled wish of the poem's first part is answered by 
the reality of the second. The &pyov of line 744 echoes the ëpya of 733 and 
the épy&£orro of 734; the úmespßacinv of 745, the UTrepBaoiny of 740; the 
&Arrpóv of 745, the &Artpois of 731; the uh Tà Sikara of 746, the Tà Sikara 
of 737 and 739; the &toiv of 748, the &@duevoi of 738; the upóv of 748, the 
Bune of 733; the &rác9020s of 749, the &rac9oAMon of 736; the UBpiZn of 
751, the UBpww of 732.77 The two sections establish a similar link between 
will, action, perception, punishment, and time. The first section is built as 
a ring (piña . . . piña) within the wider ring of the poem (&Bpw . . . UBpiZn). 
In the first section, the impunity of the transgressor’s actions contrasts with 
their consequences on the innocent descendants who have to pay for them. 
This is answered in the second section by the contrast between those who 
commit a crime and the other people who have to pay for it. The elegy is a 
finally crafted piece. 

A striking feature of this poem is its emphasis on will and perception. 
While the second half of line 733 is hopelessly corrupt, and I do not wish to 
add another conjecture to the long list of proposed reconstructions, it 
almost certainly contained the word gpeoi, and that refers to the óovis of 
the same line, the person who does not avoid injustice." The gods of the 
first line are sarcastically mentioned with respect to their pleasure at the 


276 Van Groningen 1966: 290; see Versnel 2011: 211, n. 138. 


^77 E. Harrison 1902: 201; Van Groningen 1966: 290—291. 
278 E. Harrison 1902: 328; Van Groningen 1966: 285—7. 
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delight of the dAitpoi in hybris.” The gods, the transgressors, and the just 
man are all characterised by their cognition in this poem. Their mental and 
‘emotional’ link to a deed, rather than the act itself, is the focus of the 
elegy. The children of the transgressor, similarly, are defined by their 
intentions, the understanding of justice that lies behind what they do (737). 
The verb vosüvreg in this line is key to the meaning of the text. 
Internal motivation and the just noos of innocent descendants are at the 
heart of the picture of justice painted by this elegy. This is what we saw in 
the second section of the poem as well. It ends with a statement about the 
effect of impunity on the perception of men: what they see (6pé5v) and 
what effect this has on their tymos. Contrary to the unfulfilled wish of the 
first section, then, the gods of the second are shown to foster Aybris and 
shameful acts in the thymos of the innocents. 

Intention is marked as the essence of responsibility in the two texts. Its 
transmission in time is denied and the principle of delayed generational 
punishment singled out as an embodiment of injustice. Just like the 
descendants of the transgressor in the Elegy to the Muses, the son of the 
unjust father can be innocent. The dArtpoi are defined by their pleasure in 
hybris, the desire they have for shameful deeds in their z5ymos. But whereas 
the dAitpds Oupós of the transgressor can be revealed through the just 
punishment of his innocent descendants in the poem of Solon, the just 
man of the Theognidean elegy can have no part in the dAitpds ópkos of 
someone else. What is a statement in Solon is a problem in Theognis. An 
oath is someone else's word. The perjurer ‘possesses’ (karéyo) the tainted 
oath — the punishment of another person for it is cast as a paradigm of 
divine injustice.*° The mention of perjury in this regard is far from being 
a coincidence. This is not a random crime chosen from other potentially 
equivalent transgressions. The only specific action of a text that deals 
mostly with abstract ideas is exactly the one we would expect to find in 
an archaic poem that is centred around ancestral fault. It reproduces the 
common pattern of association between oath and delayed generational 
punishment exemplified by Miad 4, Works and Days 280-5, or Theognis 
197—208. Only, contrary to these passages, and the undoubtedly countless 
number of such texts that have not come down to us, this poem singles out 
the oath as the crime that should not be punished upon someone else. 


?7? Contrary to Van Groningen 1966: 285, I do not believe that the oiv of the second line necessarily 
refers to the gods. Whoever the referent, the important thing to note is the emphasis on &&eiv, 
which should indeed not be emended away. 

280 See Van Groningen 1966: 289. 
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It turns the traditional wisdom of justice poetry on its head and denies the 
value of perjury's sanction over generations. Punishing one who stays away 
from unjust acts, who does not ‘possess’ the &Arrpós ópkos himself, is a 
spectacle of ethical failure. What is supposed to serve as an example of 
justice and a demonstration of divine order is in fact an attack on the very 
principle of justice and an incitation to crime. Uncannily similar to the 
exactly contemporary condemnations of Ezekiel 18 against the Hebrew 
idea of corporate responsibility, as Melanchthon observed, ‘the children’s 
teeth set on edge’ and the crimes of the fathers punished unto the third and 
the fourth generation, the Theognidean poet sets himself against a long 
baggage of texts and voices and proclaims the principle of sole personal 
responsibility.^"' 

Like Ezekiel, elegy 731—52 attacks an established tenet of cosmic justice 
in time. It contests the idea of generational responsibility and presents the 
individual agent, avtds, as the only guarantor of his own act. This is how 
we can make best sense of the words ¿£ &pyfis in line 739. They do not 
simply mean “from the start’ but redefine the start of one's own life as the 
only legitimate beginning.** When the text characterises an individual as 
having practised justice ¿£ ópyfis it separates his action from any other 
point of origin. He is not liable for any actions that took place before that. 
Not having committed a transgression himself, not ‘possessing’ any Umep- 
Bacin, he should not be punished for the úmepßaoin of his parents. The 
poet sees it as an outrage that the &téo@ados commits his crime without 
consequence while others suffer for the &tac@aAica of their fathers.” 
Contrary to the received wisdom of delayed punishment found in earlier 
and contemporary literature, he makes a clear separation between the 
&rerra of later life and the óríoco of another generation. That distinction 
transforms the kox& of the criminal into a scandalously unjust kxakóv for 
his children. 

Contrary to the Book of Ezekiel, however, Theognis 731-52 is not 
bringing forth a new prophecy to announce a change in the cosmic order. 
It does not declare the abolition of a previous paradigm of justice but offers 
a condemnation of the order presently in place. The contrafactual wish of 
the first section and the accusations of the second are directed at a principle 
whose reality is not questioned. The idea that children can be punished for 


281 On Ezekiel 18, see e.g. Krašovec 1999: 474-80; Wong 2001; Joyce 2007; de Jonge and Tromp 2007; 
Jenson 2009; cf. Selle 2008: 331-7. On Melanchthon’s reading of Theognis 731-52, see pp. 91-2. 

282 Pace Van Groningen 1966: 287-8, I see no merit in reading àpxh as principium in this line. 

283 Van Groningen 1966: 287. 
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the crimes of their fathers, even those who stayed away from all wrong 
themselves, is presented as a commonly accepted fact. The poem attacks a 
general and recognised conception of justice, the type of idea defined and 
celebrated by Theognis 197—208. It shows how widespread ancestral fault 
was in the cultural background of the archaic elegy. It also indicates how 
disagreements over its significance could be laid out. 

While Theognis 197—208 is centred on the principle of delayed punish- 
ment, poem 731—52 revolves around the paradox of the innocent’s legacy. If 
Solon's poem manages to combine both aspects of ancestral fault in one 
complex imbrication of perspectives, in Theognis each perspective stands 
alone. What the first text defends the second text attacks. There is no 
theological coherence in the Theognidean usage of ancestral fault. The 
corpus can accommodate two directly opposite views of the same idea. Yet, 
contrary to Solon, it does not do this by contrasting perspectives, but by 
adapting each aspect of the idea to a different message. Although the 
messages of 197—208 and 731-52 are fundamentally opposed to each other, 
they can be read as channelling similar stances in their representation of 
social order. For 731-52, like 197—208, the scandal is the inadequation of 
justice and wealth. Perjurers and criminals prosper. The man of hybris is 
wrapped in riches and the just man is ‘worn out and consumed by harsh 
poverty’. Those who understand tà Sikora and foster it in the city are 
punished by the gods.*** The state of the polis is an embodiment of 
disharmony. The cultivation of justice within the group of astoi is 
rewarded with ruin. Attacks against the social fabric lead to prosperity. 

It is in the meaning ascribed to this bleak social picture that the two 
poems differ. Both are concerned with the perception of justice and its 
enactment in time. The direction of their statements, however, is radically 
opposite. For 197—208, the appearance of injustice is an illusion. Stability is 
the true measure of order and the ultimate reparation of transgression over 
generations is the absolute guarantee of dikë. The temporary wealth of the 
criminal disappears before the vision of the gods. The limited noos of men, 
unable to see beyond death, is subjugated by a justice that escapes its 
understanding. Ancestral fault is used to vindicate the world beyond all 
appearances of cosmic disorder. The crisis of social upheaval that lies at the 
heart of Theognidean poetry is given an acceptable meaning. For 731-52, it 
is a source of lamentation. The fact that the just are not rewarded and that 
the criminal go unpunished is not the foil of a future resolution. That state 
of dystopian disorder is the endpoint of the cosmic injustice that forms the 


284 See Seng 1988. 
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kernel of divine action. By punishing transgression on others, the gods 
actually encourage crime. Worse than the world of contingence described 
by the Homeric heroes or the capricious destruction of divine power that 
sweeps through the mere mortals of contemporary poetry, the picture of 
the Theognidean elegy is one of systematic injustice. Delayed generational 
punishment imposes a structure of entropy on the world. The expanded 
time of divinity transforms every action into its opposite. Crime is pun- 
ished on the pious. The moral basis of divine sanction is a contradiction of 
the very basis of just retribution. The social upheaval of the Theognidean 
city is a reflection of the cosmic imbalance that separates divine and human 
time. While in 197—208 that distinction between gods and mortals is the 
key of the inevitable justice at work behind apparent disorder, in 731-52 it 
is the foundation of the perpetual disorder transmitted from father to son. 
While the victory of the divine noos over limited human understanding 
points to the ultimate triumph of justice and moral intelligibility in 197— 
208, elegy 731-52 emphasises its effect on the perception of men. Through 
the effect of delayed generational punishment, men can see and under- 
stand in their noos that transgression is rewarded and piety punished. The 
pillar of the broken social order teaches men to commit crimes. The poet 
can wish for an end to this situation, an abolition of that transmission 
through time so that it no longer (un8’ £v) governs the exercise of justice 
(735). The optative picture of his counterfactual is contrasted (viv 8’) to 
the indicative reality of the present (741).?? The elegiac poet laments the 
world. Contrary to the prophet Ezekiel, he does not have the power to 
proclaim its transformation. The idea of ancestral fault belongs to the way 
things are. It cannot be wished away. 

The ancestral fault poems of Theognis offer a glimpse into the adapt- 
ability of the idea. Two elegies of the same tradition present diametrically 
opposed views of its meaning, each one based on a different facet of the 
idea. Ancestral fault is used to further a standard, generic point in both 
poems: inevitable justice in the first, cosmic disorder in the second. It plays 
the role of a readily recognisable element of the cultural background shared 
by the audience. Its activation allows each text to broaden the thematic 
resonance of time, kinship, the transmission of inheritance, and justice 
pursued in its verse. Inevitable justice is transformed into a reflection 
on the place of time in punishment. The time of cosmic disorder becomes 
a specific accusation against divine action through heredity. The idea of 
delayed generational punishment anchors the meaning of the text in a 


285 Van Groningen 1966: 287. 
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shared, striking concept of the contemporary audience and reinterprets 
its contested meaning in the process. 

Ancestral fault appears to have been charged with ever-broader func- 
tions in the poetry of this period. No longer limited to the ritual institution 
of the oath, it is found in a wide variety of texts as a pivotal idea through 
which a vision of justice in time can be expressed. As the face-to-face social 
economy of the oath and the hereditary wealth of land and livestock 
progressively gave way to the conventional economy of monetary 
exchange and the rapid shift of fortune in the rapidly expanding poleis of 
the period, the idea of transmission was thoroughly transformed and 
opened to radically new possibilities of meaning. The urgency of placing 
the perpetual crisis of the present in the long course of time certainly 
contributed to bringing new attention to the old idea expressed already 
long ago in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. 

Whether it be in the aristocratic animosity of Alcaeus against Pittakos or 
in the grandiose Solonic portrait of triumphant justice, in the Theogni- 
dean song of hope or the complaint of its matching song of lament, the 
idea of ancestral fault recurs in sixth-century sympotic poetry as a major 
concern of poet and audience. The same constellation of themes and 
vocabulary reappears in all these texts. It is consistently used to trace the 
position of a group in the city. A group's power and wealth can be 
contested by redefining the legacy of the past and the promises of the 
future. The justification of privilege can be undermined through attacks on 
continuity and negations of heredity. The idea of ancestral fault became a 
battleground of competing voices using it to represent their adversaries in 
contrast to their own claims. What is at stake is no less than the role of 
time in justice and the place of heredity as an agent of privilege. Our more 
than fragmentary record presents us with myriad facets of the idea. Each 
text adapts it to its own purposes. A recognisable concept of contested 
value in the symposium of the sixth century, ancestral fault was constantly 
being reshaped and redefined by the rival poetic personae fighting to assert 
their vision of the city. It lies at the heart of a struggle of perceptions and 
knowledge, the noos of different groups of men and the memory of their 
poets. It affects the place of the present in time, the meaning of the past 
and the shape of the future. As poetic authority evolved into the classical 
period, so too did the theological functions and the cultural significance of 
that perpetually contested idea. 


CHAPTER 5 


Tracking divine punishment in Herodotus 


If the poetic expression of ancestral fault was mostly based on the ritual 
logic of the great oath of extermination in the early archaic period, or the 
agonistic performance of wisdom at the aristocratic symposium in the time 
of Solon and Theognis, it became an idea of much broader currency in 
the fifth century. We now find it in ritual texts, in medical literature, 
in wisdom poetry and lyric verse, in historiographical investigation and 
forensic oratory, in philosophy, and especially in tragedy, as the next 
chapter will show in some detail. The variety of relevant texts is matched 
by the variety of functions given to the idea. No longer bounded by one 
dominant context, it became instrumental for an unprecedentedly wide 
array of situations and messages at this time. The poetics of ancestral fault, 
in the classical period, no longer had a fixed location. Unmoored from any 
limited ritual or performative environment, now explicitly conceptualised 
in the widely disseminated literature of earlier generations, brimming with 
a huge potential of cultural significance, malleable and available for 
adaptation and reinterpretation, it readily found a meaning and a place 
in a large number of unrelated areas of Greek culture. It is striking, in that 
context, to note that the great extension of its reach was not accompanied 
by a greater fragmentation of its expressions. There is a clear logic and a 
certain consistency to the range of its representations that crosses over the 
diversity of genre and message in which it is found in the period. One 
major factor for the consistency of this implicit theology is the persistent 
presence of the literary antecedents of earlier times. Once part of the 
canon, the written landmarks that had inscribed the idea of ancestral fault 
in the poetry of archaic Greece never left its cultural memory. 

As the expanding literacy of the Greek cities continued to accumulate 
and interpret the texts of earlier generations in the classical period, to build 
an archive of reference and authority over which new texts could be 
composed, and as these layers of meaning accumulated ever further in 
the written records of authors and audiences, the reiteration of a distinctive 
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idea like ancestral fault was ever more tightly linked to precedents. Part 
of the transmission and diffusion of these precedents remained ‘oral’, of 
course, but what matters here is that their fixed written forms stayed in 
the cultural landscape (mostly) unchanged long after any performance 
imperative had disappeared. A dialogue of texts that was not strictly 
determined by the immediate cultural environment was becoming more 
and more common. The deeper diachrony opened by this confrontation 
laid the ground for a greater range of experimentation with the meanings 
of ancestral fault. The written archive had become the necessary back- 
ground against which new formulations of the idea were positioned. What 
essentially functioned as a rivalry of living poetic voices for Alcaeus, Solon, 
or Theognis had become a stance in the increasingly crowded field of fixed 
tradition for the author of the classical Greek city. Giving shape to 
ancestral fault, from then onwards, necessarily involved marking a position 
in relation to the landmarks of the past. Antecedents could be activated 
and continuities underlined, echoes struck, old thoughts given new life. 
With the constitution of a written memory of traditional wisdom now 
providing a massive channel of communication over space and time for the 
circulation of authoritative culture, repetition and adaptation, sometimes 
over long distances, allowed for the constitution of a distinctive, recognis- 
able shape for the notion of ancestral fault that transcended any one 
context. While the exchanges of Solon and Theognis were shaped by 
a tense interaction within the contemporary context of the elite sympo- 
sium, a mostly synchronic chain of reference, the fifth-century record 
presents us with a different kind of dialogue. Representations of ancestral 
fault can be seen to develop a certain level of resemblance as deeper 
diachronic chains of reference were formed, as new texts continued to 
return to the same models and to reference each other ever more tightly 
in their formulations. A limited semantic field of vocabulary, images, and 
associations thus coalesced around the central intersections of these recur- 
rent references. The literary landmarks of the past functioned as networks 
of associations linking together disparate strands of thought through direct 
activation, circumscribed bodies of related texts, or more diffuse channels 
of dialogue: restricted, median, and open intertextuality.* It is not always 
possible to distinguish the three. Whatever the case, a more distinctive idea 
progressively emerged out of this process. 


* C£ the important terminological clarifications of ‘oral’ and ‘written’ for early Greek poetry in Bakker 
2005a. 
* See p. 10. 
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This is not to say that ancestral fault should be seen as a precisely 
defined cultural category in the fifth century. It had not yet been crystal- 
lised as an object of explicit theology. It had no solid boundaries. The 
fluid, ever-changing semantic field of ancestral fault, in that period, is 
better understood as a series of parallel, related trajectories. These loosely 
intertwined strands of implicit theology can be seen to interact with each 
other, but their different trajectories never reached any strict form of 
coherence. Time and time again, as the idea of generational punishment 
was revisited, the same antecedents were activated and used to ground very 
different messages and texts in a dialogue with the authority of the past. 
One major problem for us, of course, is that most of the relevant texts are 
lost. Moreover, the range of variables involved in motivating these trajec- 
tories is immense, and understanding its complexity lies beyond the scope 
of any long-range historical study of literature. It goes without saying that 
the type of research open to the anthropologist working with living 
population groups is a fundamentally different affair. We will have to limit 
ourselves, more humbly, to discerning references and patterns in the 
recurrence of words, images, and ideas of those relevant texts that have 
survived. Individual texts can be used as microcosms, small windows into 
the trajectories of overwriting that are contained within each expression of 
ancestral fault in this period. The results of such an atomistic investigation 
can only be fragmentary at best, but the detailed points of observation thus 
opened can be connected to trace the outlines of a larger picture. The 
combination of near and far perspectives can allow us to see something of 
the dynamics at work in the constitution of ancestral fault as a shared 
cultural idea in the classical period. 

Herodotus is a rich witness for apprehending the varieties of ancestral 
fault in the period. As a particularly adequate tool for making connections 
between distant moments in time, finding patterns in the deep past, 
discerning causality and deciphering meaning in events, ancestral fault 
was an idea that was good to think with for the radically new experimenta- 
tions of historia. It offered useful ways into the knowledge of the past and 
the narrative organisation of its expressions, and it comes as no surprise to 
find it play such an important role in the work of Herodotus.’ The idea 
appears in the Histories both as a trace of what other people said and as a 


? See the stimulating discussion of T. Harrison 2000: 110-13, who presents ‘inherited guilt’ as one of 
the ‘let-out clauses’ that allow the ‘complete moral system’ of Herodotus and his belief in just divine 
retribution to resist the criticism of empirical refutation; cf. Lachenaud 1976: 49-61; Darbo- 
Peschanski 1987: 56; Sewell-Rutter 2007: 1-14. 
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pivotal instrument of the text. The sheer variety of forms it takes in the 
work is striking, and its expressions can be embedded in fairly complex 
settings; we find it present at all levels of narrative focalisation. An exhaust- 
ive study of the question could easily fill an entire monograph. The present 
chapter will limit itself to reviewing some of the main expressions of 
ancestral fault in Herodotus. 


The oath of Glaukos 


For Pausanias in 2.18.2, the idea of ancestral fault associated in tradition 
with the disasters that struck the descendants of Pelops through the 
generations is best illustrated by a Herodotean passage: the story of 
Glaukos.* Reference to the same passage is found in Plutarch's De sera 
numinis vindicta (556d). That Herodotean passage, interestingly enough, 
cites one of the oldest records of Greek ancestral fault. It reproduces verse 
285 of Hesiod's Works and Days: &v6pós © evdpxou yevet) uerómic0ev 
&uetvcov.? The line no longer belongs to the poet’s address to his brother 
Perses, however, but to an oracle pronounced by the Pythia to the Spartan 
Glaukos (6.86y): 


PAatx’ “EmixuSeiin, TO u£v attixa KépSiov oüTo 
SPKO vikoa Kal yeT ATA Aniooac#bat: 

Suvu, étrel Pavatds ye Kai eUopkov Level &v6pa. 
AN "Opkou Tréis ZoTIv, &voovupos OVS’ Emi yEIPES 
oùt TrOdES: KPaITIVOS 88 perépyeron, Eis Ó KE TÕOAV 
oupuapyas óAéor yevery Kal oikov &travta: 
&v86pós ©’ evdpxou yevet) uerómio8ev &elvoov. 


Hear, Epicydes’ son: 'twere much to thy present advantage 

Couldst thou prevail by an oath and ravish the stranger’s possessions: 
Swear an thou wilt: death waits for the just no less than the unjust. 

Ay but an oath hath a son, a nameless avenger of evil: 

Hands hath he none, nor feet; yet swiftly he runneth pursuing, 

Grippeth his man at the last and maketh an end of his offspring. 

Better endureth the line of the man that sweareth not falsely (trans. Godley). 


The tale is told to the Athenians by the Spartan king Leutychides when he 
tries to convince them that they should agree to release the Aeginetan 
hostages that have been entrusted to them. Glaukos, a Spartan, had been 
entrusted with a large sum of silver coins by a man from Miletus who had 
heard of his great reputation for justice throughout the Greek lands 


* See pp. 56-8. ? See pp. 159-77. 5 6.85. For the Aeginetan hostages, see below. 
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(6.86a-8). This man wanted to ensure that his wealth would be protected 
from the risks that made Ionia such an insecure place; the event is set 
during the time of the Lydian conquests.” Contrary to the Peloponnese, 
which is ‘securely established’, there was no possible continuity in the 
possession of wealth (yeqyata) for the inhabitants of Ionia. The rich 
Milesian decided to change one half of his belongings into silver coinage 
in order to send it to the Peloponnese for safekeeping." The transformation 
of the Milesian’s wealth into money made possible its circulation in space 
and continuity in time. Tokens of recognition — symbola — were established 
between Glaukos and the man from Miletus so that the rightful owners of 
the silver could recover their due at the proper moment.” When the sons of 
that man came to Sparta with their symbola, Glaukos pretended he had no 
memory of the event and needed to enquire further. He promptly went to 
Delphi to consult with the Pythia and ask the oracle ‘whether he should 
swear and so ravish the money". ^ Although he was moved by the Pythia’s 
threatening verse oracle to return the silver to the Milesian's sons, he did 
not avoid punishment in the end. There is no difference between 
‘tempting the gods’ and doing the deed, as the Pythia answered him when 
he demanded pardon for his words. The story goes on to say that his line 
and household have now completely vanished from Sparta." 

There is no more reason to believe that Herodotus composed these 
hexameter verses himself than to believe he composed the verses of 
Simonides or Pindar that he quotes. The vast corpus of metrical oracles 
contained in the Histories is made of fragments from an apocryphal 
popular genre of poetry circulating at the time." There is no good reason 
to locate its composition in Delphi, let alone see it as the result of an 
'authentic' consultation.? What matters is that the episode from Book 6, 
in one form or another, is clearly earlier than the work of Herodotus. The 
self-contained tale centred on the lines of the oracle forms a narrative unit 


6.86a: as yàp Sh ava rr&cav Lev THY GAANV ‘EAAGEa, év Sè Kal mepi "lovin Tis oñs Sikairooúvns Tiv 
Aóyos TOAAds, épeouTO Adyous eSiSouv Kai STI émtikivduvds got: aisi kote fj "lovin, fj Sè 
TleAotrévynoos åopañéws iópupévn, Kai 616r1 xprjparro. oùðauà ToUs aUTOUS ~oTl óp&v Éxovras; 
for the dramatic date of the event, see Nenci 1998: 248-49. 

6.86a; see Nenci 1998: 249-50. ? Cf. Thomas 2000: 224. "© 6.86B—y. " 6.86y—8. 
For oracles in Herodotus, see Benedict 1871; Panitz 1935; Crahay 1956; Kirchberg 1965; Lachenaud 
1976: 244—305; Giuliani 2000; Harrison T. 2000: 122-57; Bowden 2003; Miletti 2004; E. Barker 
2006. 

Hendess 1877 starts his discussion of authentic xpnoyoí with the Glaukos oracle. Parke and Wormell 
1956 thought (vol. I: 380—2; vol. II: 16—17) that it was a historical oracle (no. 35), while Fontenrose 
(1978: 118-19; 299) argued that it was a folkloric fable (Q92); see also Dempsey 1918: 137-8; Klinger 
1930; Panitz 1935: 71. For criticism of the focus of earlier scholarship on identifying the ‘authenticity’ 
of oracles, see Maurizio 1997 and Kindt 2006. 
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that must have circulated for some time before it was integrated 
by Herodotus into his work. It is pointless to speculate further about the 
precise origin or trajectory of this tale, but the echoes of the verses found 
in the prose text of the episode do suggest that the story we have was 
formed, to a certain extent, as a commentary on the poem.'^ While the 
verses themselves probably retained their form throughout the process 
of transmission, it is hard to imagine that the tale that accompanied them 
did — one is more easily changed than the other.” Whatever the actual 
context of composition of the oracle, the otto at the end of the first line 
indicates that the verses themselves invited a renewed interpretation of 
their meaning by pointing to something beyond them. The prose text and 
the oracle are two distinct parts of what was transmitted to Herodotus as a 
narrative unit in some lost form. The story’s main concern with the 
acquisition of wealth is not directly relevant to the political narrative of 
the episode. Herodotus incorporated this narrative unit with its own 
complex history into his own project in this passage. There is no way to 
tell how much he rewrote into the story, of course, but the presence of the 
poem at the centre of the episode ensures that we have at least the kernel of 
the tale. If the prose story was obviously changed to a certain extent for the 
purposes of the Herodotean work, the poem itself was probably not altered 
substantially.'^ Let us start by taking a brief look at the theme of the oath 
in the poem of Glaukos, independently of what Herodotus does with it in 
the larger architecture of his work — just as a fragment of Archilochus or 
Alcaeus can be analysed on its own. 

The oracular text is an intricate composition thoroughly grounded in 
traditional wisdom literature." In addition to the reproduction of Works 
and Days 285 at the end of the poem, the oracle can also be seen to echo 


See for instance the yeveny of 6.860 and the ópkc Tà xpriuorac Anionta of 6.86y. 

Note that the xpartrvds of line 5 appears as Kpoutrvés in some manuscripts and Stobaeus, and 
yeToTriobev as kocrórric8ev. The last word of the poem, óuetvov, is found as &petoov in the version of 
Pausanias. Versions of the anecdote found in Herodotus appear in a variety of later texts, including 
Paus. 2.18.2 and 8.7.8 and Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta (556d): Anth. Pal. 14.91; Juv. 13.199; 
Clem. Al. Strom. 6.2.23; schol. Pl. Resp. 363d; Stob. 27.14; Eust. I. 3.278 (p. 414.44); Apostolius 
2.84d; see Aly 1921: 155-6; 239; 252; Klinger 1930; Parke and Wormell 1956, vol. II: xvii-xix; 
Fontenrose 1978: 299; Nenci 1998: 248-9. 

16 Cf. Parke 1946; S. West 2004. 

For recent research on oracles as literature, see e.g. Rossi 1981; Manetti 1987; Andersen 1987; 
Fernández Delgado 1986; 1991; Suárez de la Torre 1990; 1992; 1994; Nagy 1990: 159-74; Maurizio 
1993; 1997; 2001; Kindt 2003; 2006; important older works include Hendess 1877; Pomtow 1881; 
Ohlert 1912; Amandry 1950; Crahay 1956; Parke and Wormell 1956; Parke 1945 and 1981; Defradas 
1958; Fontenrose 1978. For the suggestion that the Glaukos of the poem can be read to refer to the 
Glaukos of Iliad 6, see Gagné (forthcoming b). 
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lines 219 and 322 of the great Hesiodic poem: the image of the oath 
immediately running (tpéye1) after crooked judgments and the pillaging 
of wealth (&ró yAaoons Aniooetat) through perjury find direct parallels in 
the words of the Pythia. The appropriation of the Hesiodic line by the 
oracular text is the result of an intricate process of poetic dialogue with the 
theme of the oath in the work of Hesiod.” By giving him such an 
emphatic place, the text appropriates the authority of Hesiod to crown 
its own message. The integration of the Hesiodic poem in the oracle allows 
it to present itself in direct continuity with the master text of Panhellenic 
wisdom. It can thus be seen as an invitation to revisit the famous Hesiodic 
passage concerning the place of the kinship group in time, the last element 
in the progression from genos to polis to geneé that stands at the heart of the 
first third of the Works and Days.^? It is possible to understand the oracle as 
an expansion of the Hesiodic teaching, a clarification of its image of 
generational punishment. The verse of Hesiod, in turn, can be read as a 
confirmation of the text that it closes. By inscribing the words of the old 
poetic authority as a seal on its own text, the oracular poem (chrésmos) 
builds an exceptional capital of truth for itself. The vision of the chrésmos 
merges with the teaching of Hesiod to his brother, both of them in perfect 
agreement with their broader portrait of the oath. The optimistic note on 
which the Hesiodic passage ends is renewed by the chrésmos, the alternative 
of a choice opposed to crime, and a reaffirmation of the beneficial conse- 
quences of that choice. But if the &yeiveov of the Works and Days continues 
the logic of the two ways traced throughout the poem, the dueiveov of the 
chrésmos is a clear echo of the Adov koi &yetvoov formula of the oracular 
response, the choice of action at the heart of the oracular consultation.” 
The mantic poem fully integrates the Hesiodic verse to its world of 
meaning. This is not a simple pastiche, a reminiscence, or the formulaic 
material of composition-in-performance, but a process of reference. The 
short hexameter poem is built on a dialogue with the Works and Days. 

A well-crafted piece of poetry, the oracle is divided into two parts, each 
one a play on the conventions of the chrésmos. The first identifies the 
object of the question and the occasion of the consultation.” The second, 
coordinated with the first with the characteristic à&A& of the oracular 


18 See p. 168. 

79 For dc sustained dialogue between oracular poetry and the work of Hesiod, see Parke and Wormell 
1956, vol. 11: xxii-xxiii Fernández Delgado 1986. 

*° See pp. 168-9. * See for instance Amandry 1950: 164. 

?* See Parke and Wormell 1956, vol. 11: xxv; Fontenrose 1978: 177-8. 
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response, indicates the course of the future.” But rather than limiting itself 
to describing the circumstances of the consultation, the first part of the 
oracular poem redefines it by giving a strong focus to the perspective of 
the question. “Yes, swear, since that is the way to the greatest gain (képõos), 
and death awaits us all, even the man who keeps his oath’ (v. 3). The irony 
of this assertion locates it at a different level of signification from the rest of 
the poem. The voice of the oracle, following the identification of the 
consultant, reveals its motivations, its reasoning, the vision behind its 
demand. It exposes the objective of the crime with a fascinating exercise 
of focalisation. This emphasis on the perspective of the consultant allows 
the poem to create a powerful contrast between the error of the demand 
and the superior vision of divinity. 

The two parts of the seven-line poem answer each other in perfect 
symmetry. At the middle of the text is the pivot of the transition, the 
statement that there is another reality than the one just stated, that the 
crime will have very specific consequences. A verse of the second part of 
the poem answers each verse of the first part, following an ABCDABC 
schema. The first and the fifth line have the same rhythm: dactyl- 
spondee—dactyl-dactyl-dactyl-spondee.** Through the &AX of the fourth 
line, the 5¢ of the fifth line answers the u£v of the first, and the xpaitrvés 
the attika. The oupudpwas of the sixth verse answers the Aniocac9o of 
the second, and the oixov &travta the yptata. The év8pós ... ebópkou 
of the last verse, finally, echoes the eUopKov ... &v8pa of the third verse, 
and the uetrómioðev answers the péver. Parallel to this web of correspond- 
ences, the text provokes a clear opposition between the uerómic8ev duel- 
væv of the last verse and the aùtika xépSiov of the first in order to fully 
close the circle. This entanglement of verses is worthy of the most intricate 
epigrams. 

One element that stands out of the Glaukos poem is its insistence on 
the union of descent and household in defining the moral of the tale. In 
the Works and Days the punishment of the geneë (284—5) and the oikos 
(325) for perjury are placed at different moments of the poem in order 
to make different points. The oracle, on the other hand, links both geneé 
and oikos in the same movement, a combination strengthened by the force 
of the preposition cuv from the verb cuuu&pyas. The poem shapes a 
distinctive temporality for its message. It opposes the certitude of death to 
the varying lots that await the families of the perjurer and the pious man 


23 Parke and Wormell 1956, vol. 1: xxii and xxix; Fontenrose 1978: 179. 
*4 The most common rhythm in oracular literature, according to Parke and Wormell 1956, vol. 11: xxix. 
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after they have passed away. No man escapes mortality and death remains 
(uéver) in wait for us all. What moves is the effect of the oath long after 
its actual performance. Parallel to this contrast between movement and 
immobility is the opposition of the present moment to the future out- 
come of the event. Death is a common, static endpoint. The punishment 
of perjury, on the other hand, is fast (kpoitrvds) and it always reaches its 
proper prey. While the perjurer may find gain (xép8iov) in the present 
through his act, its consequences after death are devastating. The poem 
stages an opposition between the adtixa of the first line and the ueró- 
tio@ev of the last verse. 

What does it mean, then, to say that the agent of punishment for 
perjury is kpoimtvds? The vengeance of the oath, after all, strikes only after 
death. It is marked by delay, opposed to the immediate, apparent gain of 
the transgressor. This oracular paradox finds a correlate in the puzzling 
image of the child that stands at the centre of the poem. The son of 
Horkos has neither hands nor feet. It is without feet that it pursues 
(uetépyetan) the perjurer. It is without hands that it seizes his family 
(ouuuápyas), a verb regularly used with the instrumental yepoiv.” His 
two fields of action are defined by two absences that separate him from all 
human comprehension, an image underlined by the chiasmus hands-feet- 
running-seizing placed at the centre of the poem." The swiftness of the 
divine punishment serves as a direct pendant to the immediate profit of 
the crime. To the death that awaits each man in the end, the poem opposes 
the lot that awaits the geneë after death. There is the appearance of «ép80s 
on the one side, in the short time of men, a semblance of enrichment 
through crime. On the other side is the total eradication of the family and 
of its possessions in the long time of divine action. The «pormvós of line 5 
is surprising at first, since the manifestation of divine punishment is clearly 
not a matter of rapidity. The text offers another, counterintuitive vision of 
pace, based on the progressive force of the present uerépyerou which 
begins as soon as the crime has been committed, to find its way to eventual 
fulfilment in the end, eis 6 xe, beyond death. The enlarged immediacy of 
the punishment completely surrounds the immediacy of the crime, a speed 
that remains invisible to mortal understanding. The true swiftness of the 
vengeance can only be conveyed to the reader by the privileged temporal 
perspective of oracular discourse.”” 


^5 See e.g. ‘Hesiod’ F 343.7 MW; cf. the emphasis on the hands and feet of the Erinyes in Soph. Ef. 
489; see Finglass 2007: 243-4. 
$ Xeipeg-mróBes-uerépyeroa-ouppépyas. 7 Cf. pp. 364-5. 
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The other characteristic of the "Opkou trdis is another absence, the fact 
that it has no name. This contrasts with the emphatic identification of the 
addressee at the beginning of the poem: TAatK "Esriku$eí8n. Although 
Glaukos is defined by his name and the name of his father, however, his 
dominant trait is that his own children will be nameless, as his entire line 
of descent is set for extermination. No hearth is said to be ‘of Glaukos' any 
longer. The oracular poem completes the Hesiodic genealogy of Horkos, 
who is presented as the last son of Eris in the Theogony (231), and thus 
identified as the very last descendant of Night in the great poem. The 
son of Horkos embodies the punishment of perjury. The nature of this 
anonymous monster reflects the force that is set in motion by the broken 
oath. Its movement and its action are emphatically marked as inhuman 
and vast in power. The speed of its progress operates beyond human time. 
What seems to be an immediate victory (vikoa) for the perjurer is in fact 
an immediate defeat. The reversal is completed when the family of the 
man who has pillaged somebody else's goods will be seized by the "Opkou 
Trés. The image of filiation used to define this agent of punishment is 
particularly appropriate for a tale that revolves around the idea of gener- 
ational eradication. The son of Horkos destroys both geneë and oikos as it 
combines the vertical depth of descent with the horizontal inclusion of the 
household. One points to diachronic transmission through generations, 
the other to the synchronic presence of the kinship unit as a recognisable 
entity in the community: the oikos as a shared identity of physical spaces, 
cult, and group. The text underlines the totality of the extermination with 
the adjectives t&oav and &ravra placed at the end of lines 5 and 6 
respectively. The prose narrative of the episode adds that the oracular 
threat has been confirmed and that not only are there no &róyovoi of 
the perjurer left in Sparta, but the extended household (iotin) of Glaukos 
has been extirpated root and branch (éxtétprtrtai ... tpdppifos) from the 
city, a marked echo of the ritual oath formula.” The &róyovov answers 
the yevefj of the poem, and the totin the oikov of line 6. There is no longer 
any continuity of descent for the recipient of the oracle, or an established 
household in the city. Prominently displayed at the beginning of the 
poem, his name becomes the icon of the house with no name at the end. 
The verb of éxtétpitrtai te tedppilos èk Zm&pTNs agrees with the single 
Glaukos, not &rróyovov or iotin — descent and household are presented as 
extensions of the transgressor. Glaukos, the son of Epikydes, that is, “The 
Illustrious’, will become anonymous (&vc»vupos), like the son of Horkos. 


28 See p. 174. For that usage of the verb, see W. S. Barrett 1992: 291; add F 81 Snell (77GF 2). 
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While death awaits the honest man and the perjurer alike, the continuity 
through generations that allows human existence to escape complete 
oblivion is closed to the latter. What is a better lot in Hesiod becomes 
an absolute difference between continuity and extinction in the oracle. Its 
rapid flash of ominous wisdom paints a fundamental challenge of the 
human condition. 

Another element that stands out in the Glaukos story is the theme of the 
circulation of riches. The oracle is built on the unjust acquisition of wealth 
through perjury. As in Hesiod, it is concerned with the act of ‘plundering’ 
(Aniocac9o1) with a false oath. The idea that the temporary enrichment 
provided by the broken oath leads directly to ruin is the foundation of the 
message of justice in time delivered by the oracle. It encodes the warning of 
traditional poetic wisdom into a different textual register. The short 
oracular tale presents itself as the memory of an event, an act that can be 
shown as an exemplary moment of normative wisdom. The poem hardly 
makes sufficient sense by itself: it demands a narrative context. As most 
other records of the Pythia's verses in circulation at the time, it invites a 
telling both of the circumstance that motivated the oracular answer and of 
the outcome of the story. Before it was crystallised in its Herodotean 
version, the easily detachable tale could have been adapted to time and 
place from one performance to the next and serve to illustrate a suitably 
relevant past. While it is presented as a local Spartan tale in the work of 
Herodotus, it could as well be located in Athens, in Crete, or in Thessaly 
in another context. It belongs to no fixed occasion.” Unlike most other 
verse ‘answers’ ascribed to the Pythia, the oracle of Glaukos reveals a 
general truth applicable to all who hear it — the stark message is a lesson 
for all publics. The striking image of the Son of Horkos ('Opkou ráis) and 
the uncharacteristically clear warning of the Pythia in the poem could thus 
be used to imprint a standard of morality on whatever audience it was 
delivered to. 

The idea of delayed justice presented in the poem draws from the most 
prominent antecedent of the written record and deploys it in the simple 
form of a popular moral admonition. The oracle reproduces a familiar 
pattern of high poetry in the form of a memorable, straightforward tale of 
edification through the fear of punishment. The grounding of the colour- 
ful poem in the hallowed, Panhellenic authority of Hesiod gave it a stamp 
of recognised wisdom. The echo of text into text strengthens the resonance 


29 Cf. Parke and Wormell 1956, vol. 11: xxiv-xxx; Fontenrose 1978: 119; 180; on the many links between 
oracles, gnómai and proverbs, see Fernández Delgado 1986: 89—98; Nagy 1990: 334. 
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of the poem. The old extermination formula of the great oath becomes the 
pillar of a simple, clear idea of justice in this process of adaptation. The 
very specific power of the exoleia imprecation is here generalised and 
applied to all oaths. In a line of direct continuity with the poetic model 
on which it is based, the acquisition of wealth serves as a framework for the 
expression of normative social life. 

The possession of wealth in time is what matters for the message of the 
oracle. The perjurer might get his hands on some quick gain, but he must 
forfeit the possibility of transmission through his ozkos in return. His crime 
transforms his entire household into disposable debt. If the oracle paints a 
strongly Hesiodic image of wealth, the prose tale, on the other hand, 
presents a rather different picture; the theme of acquisition is greatly 
expanded and refined in that narrative. Instead of the undefined wealth 
(xefipocro) of the oracle, the prose story is set up around the silver coins of 
a precise transaction.*° The actions of the Milesian man are motivated by 
the problem of continuous possession (6.86a). As no man is able to hold 
on to wealth in Ionia, he has resolved to place half of his in the safety of the 
Peloponnese. More precisely, as the story progresses, we see that the 
continuity he is hoping to establish is a transmission through the gener- 
ations. The tokens he has given to Glaukos for the retrieval of the silver 
will be claimed by his children only after a great amount of time has passed 
(xpóvou 8& rroAAoU B1eAPdvtos). The property (ovoin) he has sent away 
from Ionia is literally transformed into deposits (ketpevo) for safekeeping. 
The equivalence between what is sent and what is retrieved is guaranteed 
by the equivalence between the symbola of the sender and the keeper. 
The ability of money to preserve the value of wealth over time and 
space, to make the deposit and the retrieval oUpyetpa, to use Aristotle’s 
terminology, is an essential part of the episode's narrative." The pivot 
of the tale, in fact, is that the punishment is cuuperpov to the crime. 
While the Milesian man will be able to transmit his wealth to his children, 
the house of Glaukos is eradicated. The tale is set three generations back 
before the time of the narrator (6.860), the point being that the disappear- 
ance of Glaukos’ line has been thorough and fast (6.865). The equivalence 
between the transmission of the money and the transmission of punish- 
ment through generations is striking. The text is concerned with some- 
thing other than the thriving/declining o/bos of the Hesiodic tradition. 
What is a wealth of property and fields in Hesiod is a wealth of coins 
in the story of Glaukos. The word ypiyata points to different realities. 


?? See n. 8. * EN 1133b; see pp. 241-2. 
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The narrative emphasises the safeguard of value through circulation, and 
the ability of wealth to endure through the protection of justice. The 
presence of coinage in this context is no casual detail, but a clear indication 
that the old Hesiodic theme reflects a different modality of exchange. The 
wealth staged in the tale echoes the same concerns as the poems of Solon 
and Theognis on the dangers of unjust acquisition discussed in the 
previous chapter. If the oracle is thoroughly grounded in the Hesiodic 
antecedent of punished perjury, the prose narrative reflects ideas closer to 
the elegiac tradition on delayed punishment. The two parts of the episode 
draw from different sets of references. Each points to a distinct moment in 
the trajectory of ancestral fault. 

We find the same pattern repeated with the poem's representation of 
responsibility. The notion of intent is another prominent element of the 
Glaukos episode.” A clear difference is once more perceptible between the 
oracle and the prose narrative. The oracle consists of a warning against 
perjury. If an act is committed, this will be the consequence. The terrible 
menace of the son of Horkos is clearly dependent on the imperative dpvu. 
The oracle stages the threat of extermination that looms over the man who 
commits perjury. The prose tale, however, is concerned with the conse- 
quences of intention. The point of the story is that Glaukos has enquired 
about the possibility of perjury. He will eventually return the coins and he 
has in the end not actually broken his oath, but punishment comes all the 
same and it will extirpate his house from Sparta. Glaukos has ‘tempted’ the 
god (mepn8fivo:).? He has, in other words, tried to see how far he could 
go. This, says the Pythia, is no different from doing the deed. Leutychides 
reframes the moral of the tale at the end of the episode: ‘So good a thing it 
is not even to design aught concerning a trust, save the restoring of it on 
demand."^ The episode emphatically locates the nature of crime in inten- 
tion, even if it is not consummated in act. This has little in common with 
the representations of punishment for perjury in Homer, Hesiod, or 
Archilochus, for instance, or indeed in the oracle itself, where the terrible 
sanction of exóleia is reserved for those who have broken the great oath. 
Hesiod's mention of will in Works and Days 284 is designed to limit the 
punishment to those who break their oath deceptively, as opposed, prob- 
ably, to those who might break it accidentally, but what matters in the end 


32 See T. Harrison 2000: 117-20; Baragwanath 2008 does not discuss 6.86. 

33 See Crahay 1956: 97—9; Fontenrose 1978: 113; cf. S. West 2003. 

34 6.868: ott dyabdv uNndé Siavodecban Tepi TapaKaTabiyKns Go ys T] &mrorreóvroy &mo&iBóvon; 
see Lateiner 1989: 144. 
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is whether the crime has been committed or not, not whether one intends 
to commit it in the future.” The cunning flirting with false oaths of 
Odysseus in Homer and Hermes in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes are 
obviously deceptive in intent, but never technically perjury — the poems 
titillate the audience with a dangerous possibility. ^ That distinction 
between deed and intention has no place in the Glaukos episode. The 
closest contemporary parallel to this insistence on motivation in earlier 
literature is to be found in the Theognidean corpus. 

Theognis 197—208, like the Glaukos story, is based on the opposition 
between appearance and intention, the semblance of the justice and the 
motivation that lies behind it, immediate acquisition of wealth and later 
transmission of punishment, plunder through perjury, and the clash of 
human and divine perspectives." While the Theognis elegy is concerned 
with the articulation of thymos and noos in relation to justice, the Glaukos 
story focuses on the dangers of $1avoéso8od under false pretence. The 
whole episode can be seen as a reflection on the illusions of human justice. 
Glaukos is chosen by the Milesian man because of his reputation for dikë. 
He stands out from all Spartans of his time through his virtue, and word of 
his Sika1ootvn has reached all of Greece. He is careful to maintain 
appearances when the descendants of the Milesian man come to claim 
their due. As he feigns a lack of memory of the deposits, he insists that his 
actions are based on his respect for diké. His attempt to seek authorisation 
from the god through the oracle backfires as it exposes the discrepancy 
between his acts and thoughts. The story's striking contrast between the 
hidden intention of crime through immediate gain and the open proclam- 
ation of divine justice in time also illustrates the same point as Theognis 
731-52? While there is no reason to believe that one is dependent on the 
other or that there has somehow been any direct contact between the two 
texts, the parallels indicate the common grounding of a shared outlook. 
The two pictures of divine justice stem from a related conception of 
wisdom. From this point of view, again, if the oracle is built on a direct 
dialogue with the Hesiodic tradition, the prose narrative seems closer to 
the perspective of late archaic elegy. 

The Glaukos episode of Herodotus 6.86, a self-contained narrative 
adapted from a previous source, reproduces a moralising story designed 
to illustrate divine justice and teach respect for fundamental social cohe- 
sion to its audience. The anecdote of 6.86 gives a precise time and place to 


35 See p. 160. 36 Cf. Callaway 1993; 1998; cf. Mikalson 1991: 130. 
P y 
37 See pp. 258-67. 38 See pp. 267-73. 
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the general teaching of the poem. The triangle that unites Sparta, Delphi, 
and Miletus defines an extended Panhellenic area of meaning, and the 
dramatic time of the Lydian conquests in Ionia offers a perfect setting for 
reflection on the ties that bind the Greeks together and separate them from 
others. The anecdote puts emphasis on distance: that between the time of 
the crime and the moment of its narration within the text of Herodotus — 
three generations — and that which separates the Peloponnese from Asia 
Minor, the vast area through which the renown of Glaukos circulated in 
one direction, and then back. Glaukos, the man known throughout the 
world for his 8ixcaooWvn, will be forever remembered for his impiety, and 
he is the one who will lose his &róyovoi and iotin, when the Milesian man 
sought only to transmit his wealth through generations. Three themes are 
developed in the anecdote. (1) The yetata become silver coinage, and 
the transmission of wealth a question of circulation through vast distances. 
(2) The trust betrayed by Glaukos is a form of xenia sealed by symbola and 
transmitted through the generations. (3) The moral of the story is a 
question of will. It is the intention of the crime that matters, the attempt 
to test the god, rather than the act in itself. None of these themes is present 
in the text of the poem itself, but together they give it an entirely different 
signification. 

The framing of the tale by Herodotus suggests that it had a certain 
currency by the time it was written down in the Histories. It is probably 
safe to say that it was composed and circulated sometime between 550 
and 450.?? Whatever the precise dates, it constitutes a precious document 
illustrating a trajectory of ancestral fault at the end of the archaic period. 
The fact that it is in direct dialogue with the Works and Days and that it 
reproduces the same combination of associations, words, and images 
found in elegy, the two most prominent expressions of the idea found 
in earlier literature, is a witness to the early constitution of a written web 
of references around the notion of delayed generational punishment. The 
narrative of exemplary wisdom of the episode is built to produce norma- 
tive fear. Its appropriation of older wisdom literature strengthens its 
claim to represent accepted tradition. The oath of the Pythia’s poem is 
at least as much a product of dialogue with earlier literature as it is an 
activation of the contemporary ritual practice of horkos. The specific idea 
of punishment through generations it encodes is a distinctive written 
value now able to float from text to text through reference and adapta- 
tion, independently of any other social or cultural background resonance. 


39 See Fontenrose 1978: 299. 
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The written antecedent now functions as an underlying reality of its 
meaning for the audience. 

That is true for the integration of the tale itself in the work of 
Herodotus. If it can be read and understood on its own as an autonomous 
story, the version we have belongs to the precise context of a moment in 
Herodotus' Histories. Woven by Herodotus into his own massive narrative, 
the episode of Glaukos functions as the part of a much larger whole. Its 
meaning and its function are fully incorporated into the architecture of the 
great historical work. An exemplum put into the mouth of the Spartan 
Leutychides as he tries to convince the Athenians to release the Aeginetan 
hostages that Sparta had entrusted to them earlier, it serves as a reflection 
of key themes in this section of the work, and a development of king 
Leutychides' perspective as a character.*° 

The Aeginetan hostages held by Athens are the subject of a long 
development in the narrative, part of the pattern of revenge that pits 
polis against polis and sets in motion the never-ending cycles of divisions 
and retributions that continuously tear Greece apart in the work.* 
The historical feud between Athens and Aegina is presented as the 
continuation of an ancient hatred (y8pn mañain) between the two 
cities." It first appears in Book 5, at that point in the narrative when 
Athens has successfully overthrown the Peisistratid tyranny and defended 
its sovereignty against its neighbours, notably Thebes (5.81). Herodotus 
defines this moment as the beginning of the growth of Athens, the 
fundamental turning point that will pave the way to Athenian might 
and its ability to resist the Persian onslaught.? The newfound equality 
(ionyopin) of the city is identified as the cause that allowed the Athenians 
to become ‘the first of all by far’ and it is presented as an objective good.** 
The freedom of the citizens is marked as the new source of Athenian 
strength, a contrast to their past and their enemies. After its defeat, 
Thebes, following the interpretation of an oracle from Delphi, decides 
to seek the help of Aegina against Athens to continue its retaliation, and 
Herodotus proceeds to describe the reason why Aegina accepted to ally 
itself with the Boeotian city. 

The episode of 5.81-9 is framed as a tale of impiety. Following the 
invitation of the Thebans, the Aeginetans are shown attacking Athens 
without sending a herald (éxnpuKtov) in 5.81, and an oracle from Delphi 


^? See Johnson 2001-2; for the logic of divine retribution in Herodotus, see T. Harrison 2000: 102-21. 
* Figueira 1985a. # 5.81; see Dunbabin 1936-7. 
8 Waters 1971; R. L. Fowler 2003; T. Harrison 2008-9. ** See Momigliano 1971. 
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presents the attack as an injustice in 5.89. The Aeginetans are then at the 
height of their power (eUScupovin Te ueyón &rrap8£vres), and they manage 
to inflict significant damage on Attica with this raid. The assault continues 
the enmity of an ancient hatred, which Herodotus relates in detail. He is 
able to identify its precise origin (££ &pyfis Toros) in a story of vendetta 
and ritual transgression.*° The event took place long ago, at a time when 
only Athens was familiar with the cultivation of the olive tree. Herodotus 
knows of no chronological landmark that would allow him even to date 
it approximately, but the reference to a time before the spread of the 
olive tree indicates remote antiquity." This is a moment of important 
aetiologies, when the cult of Damia and Auxesia, with its choruses of 
mocking women, was instituted in Epidaurus and Aegina, the clothing of 
Athenian women was changed from the Dorian dress to the broochless linen 
chiton, the women of Argos and Aegina started using much longer brooches, 
‘even to my time’ (211 koi és èyè), and all products from Attica (‘even ceramic’) 
were barred from the temple.** Just as the historian is able to demonstrate his 
knowledge in regard to the origin of these rituals and customs — the choruses 
of women mock other women, not men; the Epidaurians have the same 
rites, as well as certain secret ceremonies (Gppryroi ipoupytoa 5.83); the linen 
chiton is Carian, not Ionian — he has the ability to identify the precise event 
that set the cycle of vengeance between the two cities in motion. 

The hatred of the Aeginetans is based on their own crime. The oracle at 
Delphi had advised the Epidaurians to make the éyéAuata of Damia and 
Auxesia in olive wood in order to heal the infertility of their soil, and the 
Athenians agreed to provide the trees in exchange for the payment of 
sacred dues (ip&) every year to Athena and Erechtheus (5.82).4? The 
Epidaurians paid their dues until Aegina stole the &yéAyata, at which 
point they told the Athenians that they were no longer responsible for the 
former agreements.’ Aegina refused to comply with Athenian demands 


5$ $89: Aiywijtat te Sh éSniouv tis AttiKiis Tà TrapabaAdooia, Kai Aðnvaioioi ópunuévoioi er 


Aiyiwijtas otpateveo$or TAGE uavtýiov ¿k AeAgóv émicyóvrag &mó ToU Aiywnréov &bikiou 
TpINKOVTa éTEAX TAH Evi Kai TpinkooT& Aiokó Téuevos &rrooé&avras &pyec9oi ToU mpos Alyiiyras 
TroM pou, Kat opi xoprjoety Tà BoUAovrai. For the expression &xfipukros TróAeuos (5.81), see Law 
1935 and Myres 1943; cf. Nenci 1994: 276—7. 

Cicció 1983; Figueira 1981: 211-72; cf. Weil 1985. 

Cf. Isoc. 12.28; Cic. Rep. 3.9.15 with Detienne 1970; see Figueira 1985a; Nenci 1994: 278. 

5.89. See Dunbabin 1936—7 and Martini 2009; on Damia and Auxesia, see Paus. 2.30.4; 2.32.2; 
Hesychius s.v. Acero; JG 1v 1588; Nilsson 1906: 413-16; Lambrinudakis 1986. 

Nenci 1994: 278. 

Note 5.84: ócov uév yàp xpóvov elyov rà &yóAuera £v TH KOPN, érireMeww TÒ ouvéðevTo, mel SE 
&orepíjo9o1 aU TG, ov Bíkatoi civar &rrogépetv ET1, CAAA TOUS ExovTas aùTà Alyiwirras mrpriooec0o1 
&kéAeuov. 
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for the ip&, and as a consequence of this Athens attacked. The nature of 
the Athenian raid is disputed, with Athenian, Aeginetan, and Argive 
versions given in full, but in all it is clear that the outcome was a negative 
one; Athens did not get its dues, and the hatred never abated since.” 
That affair is an important part of the background for the episode of 
Glaukos in 6.86. It is because of the ancient, long-standing feud between 
Athens and Aegina that Athens complained to Sparta about the Aeginetan 
decision to give ‘earth and water’ to the Persian king (6.49), provoking the 
Spartan king Cleomenes to invade the island, and the Spartans to subse- 
quently entrust the Aeginetan hostages to the Athenians (6.73). In 6.87, 
immediately after the Glaukos episode, Herodotus writes that the Aegine- 
tans plotted against the Athenians when they refused to hand the hostages 
back, ‘before paying the penalty for the high-handed wrong they had done 
the Athenians to please the Thebans’ (piv r&v trpotépwv &eunuóérov 
Sotvor Sikas TV és APnvatous ÜBpicav Onpatoici xapitóuevo)).? Then, 
following on the narration of the Glaukos episode, Herodotus recalls the 
earlier crimes told in Book 5 and announces the future punishment for it. 
Not long after, in 6.91, he describes a sacrilege committed by the Aegine- 
tans during their struggle with Athens. As the ‘fat’ (oi trayées), the rich 
men of the island, proceeded to slaughter several hundred captives when 
they had the upper hand over the Aeginetan rebels who had allied 
themselves with Athens, one prisoner managed to escape to the temple 
of Demeter Thesmophoros, and when they could not pry away his hands 
from the door-handles they cut them off. The rich, at the height of their 
power, killed a suppliant and broke the laws of asylia, just like the men 
who massacred the Cylonians, and as a consequence an agos fell on the 
polis.* The Aeginetans were incapable of ‘sacrificing away’ (éx@Uoao8a1) 
the agos, and Demeter was not appeased before they were punished. 
Herodotus points specifically to the expulsion of the Aeginetans from 
the island by the Athenians in 431, something that took place two gener- 
ations after the events narrated in Book 6.” The complete extirpation of all 
inhabitants from the island by the Athenians is emphatically presented as a 


5.84-8. 

See Leahy 1954; Figueira 1988. For Herodotus' ability to make long-distance connections of this kind 
over chapters and books, see de Jong 1999; 2001. 

See Andrewes 1936-7; Jeffery 1962. Hude and Rosén prefer tpotépov to mrporépov. 

6.91: &rró ToUTou 8€ kal &yos opi éyévero, TO ék00cac8oi OUK oloi Te éyévovro éripmyavoopevor, 
GAN EgOrcav ékrreoóvres TPSTEPOV èk THs voou 1] oqi Tcov yevéoBar TH 86v; see Nenci 1998: 252; 
cf. pp. 206-9. 

5 See Figueira 1991. 
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punishment for the agos. It is also the r&v mporépoov &S1knué&rov . . . Sikas 
of 6.87, and thus, ultimately, the consequence of the Aeginetan crimes 
narrated by Herodotus in 5.79-89. The agos is one link in a much longer 
chain of causes, which the historian can follow up to its very beginning 
(èE àpxñs Toros), and follow down all the way to its end. It provides that 
part of the work with one of its narrative threads, a recurring plot that can 
tie different moments together in one causal sequence and demonstrate the 
power of the author's /istorié in making sense of the past. The episode of 
Glaukos is placed squarely in the context of that cycle of generational 
punishment. 

A similar pattern of crime and retribution is found in the related tale of 
king Cleomenes.^ As the driving force of Spartan power in the time of 
Athens' ascent and the events leading to the battle of Marathon, he is one 
of the principal figures of Books 5 and 6, and we find him playing a major 
role in the conflict of Athens and Aegina related in those books. His 
tale is intrinsically linked to the narrative context in which the episode 
of Glaukos appears. His feud with Aegina leads to his conflict with 
Demaratus and the accession of Leutychides to the Eurypontid throne. 
It is Cleemenes who demanded hostages from the Aeginetans in his second 
expedition against them, the same hostages he then proceeded to place in 
the custody of their bitterest foes, the Athenians (6.73). Chapter 6.73, in 
fact, stands out as a return to the main course of the narrative. On one 
side, Cleomenes' conflict with Demaratus occupies centre stage in 6.52—72, 
and the king's demise is the focus of 6.74—84 on the other, the passage that 
immediately precedes the Glaukos episode. In both 6.52—72 and 6.74—84 
Cleomenes is presented as a tragic figure of excess and transgression, and 
the whole passage is framed as an investigation of crime and punishment.” 

Leaving the city when his treacherous actions against Demaratus 
became known, Cleomenes tried to assemble the Arcadians in a coalition 
against Sparta by having their chief men swear an oath to him on the water 
of the Styx itself.°° The Spartans eventually recalled him, and he was 
locked up because of his obvious insanity. Raving mad, he killed himself in 


On Cleomenes in Herodotus, see e.g. Zographou 2007. 

Cf. Klein 1973; Carlier 1977; Cawkwell 1993. 

6.65—71. For the conflict between Cleomenes and Demaratus, see Meier 1999. 

The tale has been read as a reflection of clinical pathology (Giusti 1929), the ritual suicide of the 
sacred king (Luria 1928), Near Eastern influence (Pizzagalli 1937; Burkert 1965; cf. Schmitz 2004), or 
political machinations (Hereward 1958). Narrative considerations have become the central elements 
of more recent readings. 


$e 6.74; see Nenci 1998: 239-40. 
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custody, after having lost all power, by horribly mutilating his body with a 
dagger (6.75). The medical condition of the king is a question of Pistorie. 
Herodotus explores different possible explanations for this madness 
(6.75—84). The version of the majority of the Greeks, as he says in 6.75, 
is that Cleomenes was punished because of the bribes he gave the Pythia to 
lie about Demaratus. The Athenians are alone in believing that he was 
punished because of his sacrilegious destruction of the temenos at Eleusis, 
and the Argives say that he was punished because he burnt down the sacred 
grove of Argus and unlawfully sacrificed at the temple of Hera. Apollo, 
Demeter and Persephone, or Argus and Hera: in all three versions, the 
madness of Cleomenes is seen as a punishment for a great sacrilege. Only 
the Spartans say that no daimonion was involved in provoking the madness 
of the Agiad, and that it was caused instead by Cleomenes’ habit of 
drinking unmixed wine (6.84). But Herodotus disagrees, and he explicitly 
asserts that he believes Cleomenes was punished for what he did to 
Demaratus.” That is, he agrees with ‘the majority of the Greeks’, and 
the notion that Cleomenes was struck with madness by divine retribution 
for having subverted the Pythia.* 

Leutychides, the other Spartan king, is also portrayed as a punished 
transgressor. After having helped Cleomenes depose Demaratus and 
having himself taken his place in 6.71, Leutychides is immediately shown 
to have paid for his deeds by Herodotus in 6.72: tiow Toivõe tive 
Anuaptite é€éteioe. It is certainly no coincidence that the phrase tiow 
toinvde Tivà Anuapryte é€éteioe is reflected by the tiow tavtny ... 
Anuaprte éxteioa of 6.84, Herodotus’ statement about the real cause 
of Cleomenes’ madness, almost word for word. The delayed punishment 
of Leutychides is framed as a parallel to the punishment of Cleomenes for 
the same crime. The zisis of the Eurypontid king took place many years 
after the deed (tatta uv Sh £yévero xpóvo Uotepov), when he was caught 
taking a bribe during an expedition in Thessaly (6.73). He was exiled from 
Sparta and his house was destroyed (tà oikia of kateokågn).® The later 
crime is a consequence of the earlier crime, and divine agency is involved. 
Herodotus breaks the sequence of his story to establish that link over the 
decades, before returning to the Spartan conflict with Aegina in 6.73, and 
the taking of the hostages from the island. In other words, the story of 


9' 6.84: orco Sh Xmaprifjroi Tà Trepi KAeoyévea Aéyoucr poi Sè Sokési Tio TaUTHY Ó KAeouévns 
AnuaphTto éxteioo; see Nenci 1998: 247. 

St 6.75: Òs pv oi TIOAAC! Aéyouoi ‘EAAtveov, 6T1 Thy Tluiny avéyveoce Tà repli Anuaprytou [yevóueva] 

Aéyew. 

$^ See Nenci 1998: 237-8. 
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Leutychides, like that of Cleomenes, is a determinant factor of the narra- 
tive context in which the episode of Glaukos is set. If the message encoded 
in the moral of the episode can be interpreted as the independent tale of an 
older tradition, as it usually is, it should also be read within its environ- 
ment.°* The chrésmos of 6.86 is embedded in the anecdote of Leutychides, 
itself imbricated in the immense narrative web of the Histories. Each level 
reflects on the other without fully subsuming it. 

It is a man who has accepted to lie about the birth of Demaratus who 
tells the tale of Glaukos (6.65). More specifically, he has sworn (xorópvu- 
Toi) what is a false oath for his accusation against Demaratus in court. 
Herodotus could have used a number of other verbs to describe the 
accusation, but he chose to bring attention to the presence of the oath in 
the crime of Leutychides against his predecessor by using the marked verb 
Katouvuul. Leutychides, thus, is emphatically presented as a perjurer who 
will be expelled from his country in time and whose house will be destroyed 
a generation later for his crime a few chapters before he tells the tale of 
Glaukos. Moreover, he is guilty of having sold Spartan military victory for a 
bribe (6.72). Cleomenes, the senior king of Sparta who initiated the whole 
feud and is responsible for taking the hostages, is himself guilty of having 
suborned the Pythia with a bribe (6.65—7) — the cause of his horrible death. 
The Aeginetans, finally, are locked in a chain of sacrilegious crimes for 
which their descendants, two generations from the events at hand, will be 
expelled from the island.® That entire section of Book 6 revolves around a 
certain pattern of crime and delayed punishment. 

The section just before the tale of Glaukos relates the punishment of 
Cleomenes and Leutychides, and the section immediately after that com- 
pletes the long story of Athens’ feud with Aegina. It ends with an agos and 
the announcement of the city's complete destruction (6.91). This is a 
significant moment in the progression of the Histories, the last develop- 
ment before the work turns definitively to the Persian expedition proper at 
6.94 and Athens’ triumph at Marathon.?^ The irony of having Leuty- 
chides, following the demise of Cleomenes, make a case for the Aeginetans 
with the story of Glaukos, is rather hard to miss for anyone who is paying 
attention." The king who will be exiled and whose house will be des- 
troyed for taking a bribe is shown giving advice to Athens about not taking 
what is not yours. A perjurer who will be punished by divinity in due time, 
he tells a tale of traditional morality centred on perjury. The Delphic crime 


6 6 
5* See Johnson 2001-2. ? See p. 290. 
56 Nenci 1998: 253. 57 See T. Harrison 2000: 118. 
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of Cleomenes is parallel to that of Glaukos himself. And the complete 
uprooting of the Aeginetans in later generations for sacrilegiously keeping 
what is not theirs directly echoes the main theme of the story. Placed at the 
heart of a part of the work interested in the disunity of the Greeks at the 
start of the Persian onslaught, it illustrates the logic of crime and punish- 
ment that pits city against city and locks each polis in long cycles of enmity 
and vengeance. The story of Glaukos, the tale of a man and his house, is 
told to the Athenians by Leutychides as a moral for the whole city.? It 
perfectly illustrates the rhetorical point the Spartan king wants to make for 
the Athenians at that moment. Yet at the same time it makes a direct 
comment on him, as well as on the Aeginetans, by contrast. The lesson of 
transgression and consequence encoded in the story functions as a com- 
ment on the whole passage. Set in Ionia some three generations ago, at the 
time of Croesus, when the lonian cities were being subdued by the 
Lydians, and Greek cities first relied on each other and on the reputations 
of justice of their prominent citizens to survive conquest from the east, it 
says something about the time when Greeks first prepared to resist the 
Persian attack on the mainland, and it speaks directly to the time of the 
audience itself, some three generations later, when a divided Greece is 
destroying itself in the Peloponnesian War.^? The morality tale, placed at 
the crossroads between the time of Croesus, the Persian Wars, and the 
Peloponnesian War, resonates with an armature of the Histories. The 
destruction of the house, the extermination of the city, the delay through 
generations, indirect divine agency, the madness of the king, perjury, the 
hybris of greed, the danger of wealth, the agos of the Aeginetans are all 
brought together side by side in this great staging of punishment in time. 
Ancestral fault serves as a link in bringing the various events together in a 
coherent sequence, part of a much larger pattern in the work of 
Herodotus, as we will see below. 


The wrath of Talthybios 


Another episode in the second half of the Histories where ancestral fault 
plays a prominent role is found at 7.133, where Herodotus explains why 
Xerxes did not send any messengers to Athens or Sparta to ask for earth 


55 See Johnson 2001-2. 

59 For the presence of the Athenian Empire and the time of the Peloponnesian War in the Histories, 
see e.g. 5.90; 92; 6.98; 7.138; 235; 9.73; cf. Jacoby 1913: 233; Strasburger 1955; Fornara 1971a: 90-1; 
1971b; 1981; Cobet 1977; Evans 1979; Sansone 1985; Prandi 1991; T. Harrison 2008-9; Irwin 2008—9; 
Strong 2009-10; Raaflaub 2010. 
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and water." The reason is that when Darius had summoned the two 
cities to surrender themselves to him earlier, both of them had the heralds 
executed, thus breaking a most sacred convention of war.” The text goes 
on (86 dv) to relate how this sacrilege provoked the anger of Talthybios in 
Sparta, the mythical herald of Agamemnon who had a sanctuary in the 
city, and a genos claiming descent from him."^ The narrative of the next 
few chapters describes how Sparta sent two ambassadors to Xerxes in 
order to be executed and thus pay the penalty for the sake of the city. 
Xerxes craftily refused to accept their sacrifice and thus release the city 
from its debt, but punishment came a generation later when the sons of 
the two ambassadors that Sparta had sent to Xerxes were executed by the 
Athenians, something that Herodotus sees as a clear sign of divine 
intervention. 

The death of these two men, Nicolas son of Bulis and Aneristus son of 
Sperthias, happened at the very beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
and it was obviously an event of great prominence, as the description of 
the same events in Thucydides 2.67 attests.” Dated by that passage to the 
summer of 430, the execution of the two Spartan messengers is one of the 
most recent events mentioned in the Histories, and thus often thought to 
be contemporary with the last stages in the composition of the work and its 
probable performance readings in Athens and elsewhere.^ These events 
were fresh, and Herodotus is bringing the course of his narrative into 
direct contact with current affairs, something that was of particularly 
great concern to people in Athens.” It is interesting to note that, in 
Thucydides’ account, the two Spartan messengers were caught on their 
way to negotiate an arrangement with the Persian king, as their fathers had 
before them in the account of Herodotus, and that they were killed by 
being thrown into a pit, exactly as the Persian heralds had been killed two 


7° Wéry 1966; Sealey 1976; Mariggio 2007; cf. 6.48 and 7.32, with Macan 1908: 174. I am grateful to 
Professor Vannicelli for having sent me the rich discussion of his forthcoming commentary on this 
passage. 

7 See R. D. Griffith 2008. 

7? 7.134: èv yap Zmáprn éoti TadSuBiou ipóv, sioi 5è xoi &móyovoi [TaAsuBiou] ToA6upi&oi 
xoAeópevoi, roioi ai knpuxníoi ai èk Zmóprns Toa yépas 5£6ovron; see also Pausanias 3.12.7 
(with Musti and Torelli 1991: 201-2); 7.24.1 (with Moggi and Osanna 2000: 321 and Casevitz 2000: 
211). Cf. 6.60: cuugépovroa 86 Kai 1&6s AtyuTrtionc: AaxedSaipdvior of kfjpuxes aÙTÕV Kai aAvANTal 
Kal ucyelpol EKSEKOVTAI TAS TraTpwias TÉXvos, KAI aüAmnrüs Te AUANTEW yiveTar Kai pé&ytipos 
uaysipou Kal kfjpu& krjpukos où KATA Aayurmrpogovítny éTrITIBEUEVOI Got opéas TrapaKAniouOl, 
GANG KATE TH TaTPIA érrrreMouct. Tavita u£v Sh oT% ylveroa. Cf. 7.24.2 (see p. 300). 

73 See Hornblower 1991: 150-1. Thucydides, of course, has nothing to say about divine intervention in 
his relation of the events of 430. 

74 See Raaflaub 2010: 200-3. 75 See Vannicelli (forthcoming). 
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generations back. It is not that evident, as some believe, that the Thucydi- 
dean passage is engaged in a direct dialogue with Herodotus here. It is 
just as possible that this was an event that was so well known at the time 
of Herodotus, when it was still so recent, that it did not need to be 
described in detail. If the text of Herodotus presupposes knowledge of 
the event from the audience, then the coincidence between the different 
stages of the story becomes all the more striking, and it is easier to 
understand Herodotus’ marked enthusiasm for it. This was a cause célebre 
of the time."* 

Whatever the case, Herodotus presents it as a congruence of great 
significance. The execution of the two Spartans is, he says, something that 
appears to be most divine, 9&órarov." This is the only place in the 
Histories where the superlative of @¢ios is used. The voice of the narrator 
intervenes directly to confirm the fact that this is the result of a divine 
intervention. It is the Lacedemonians themselves (œs Méyouoi AaKedaiyd- 
viol) who say that the anger of Talthybios was responsible for the killing of 
the messengers, and that interpretation is supported by the rare unqualified 
declaration poi ... gaivetor of the next sentence, a statement that is then 
expanded to describe what it is that makes those deaths particularly clear 
signs of divine action. One element of the explanation, introduced by 
uv yap, is that the ufjvis (wrath) is just, Sixaiov.”® It is, according to 
the narrator, just that the anger of Talthybios has fallen on messengers, 
and that it reappeared after having abated for some time. That is, 
Herodotus sees the presence of justice in the execution of the Spartan 
messengers because they were a particularly adequate target for the wrath 
of the ancient Iliadic herald, and because it shows that delay is not 
contingency, but that punishment will not cease until it is accomplished. 
Another, complementary element that makes the event §<16tTaTov, intro- 
duced by 8£, is that the punishment fell on the sons of the men who had 
originally been sent to the king to pay for the fault of the city.” Their 
fathers had been chosen to appease the anger of the herald, and the anger 


7$ For the posterity of the story in later historiography, see Corcella 1996. 


See still the discussion of Stein 1874: 132-3. 

See T. Harrison 2000: 110: "There seems to be a sliding scale in operation here: the more 
coincidental the retribution, the more just; justice as miraculously appropriate as this must be 
divine. Clearly the element of delay makes the eventual fulfilment of Talthybios wrath more 
miraculous.’ Cf. How and Wells 1912: 179-80, who see this as an example of ‘the doctrine of 
Nemesis’. They refer to Ezekiel 18 and John 9:2. 

7.137: OT1 pèv yàp karéoknys ès &yyéAous fj TaABuBiou uvis OUSE EravoaTo Trpiv ñ EADE, TO 
Sixaiov oT Épepe: TO BE OuUUTIEOEIV &g TOUS Traidas THY &v6póv ToUTwv THv &vap&vrov Trpós 
paca Sià Thv uvv. 
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of the herald fell on their sons. This is emphatically labelled as a 8sïov 
tpftyua. It is a visible sign of divine justice, something that is 850v. ^ 
The fact that the sons died as an equivalence for the deaths of their fathers, 
a statement introduced by the last yép of the passage, is presented as the 
ultimate proof of the correlation between events that Herodotus paints in 
the passage. The fact that the fathers of the heralds very emphatically made 
a choice that their sons did not is not presented as a problem, something 
that commentators have repeatedly condemned." 

The theological mechanism at work is clearly laid out. A crime of the 
utmost gravity has been committed by the city as a whole, as a collective, 
and this shared fault has provoked the anger of Talthybios."^ Just as in the 
episode of Zeus Laphystios in 7.197, the transgression provokes the ufjvis of 
a local divine power. In a passage from Book 3 of the Periegesis which 
constitutes a commentary of sorts to the Herodotean text, Pausanias refers 
to this ufjvis as a priser (3.12.7).^* That Talthybios is the power involved 
in the event is explained (y&p) in the text by the fact that he has a 
sanctuary in the city, a pov, and descendants forming a recognisable kin 
group, the Talthybiadai.** That sanctuary is almost certainly the grave of 
the herald mentioned by Pausanias. His local presence in cult, and his 
function as the mythical herald of Agamemnon and the ancestor of all the 
heralds of the city, points to him as the deity responsible for protecting 
the offence."^ As the crime falls in his sphere of influence, he becomes the 
agency of its punishment. 

This sanction takes the form of a breakdown between human and divine 
communication. Following on the murder of the Persian heralds (uer& 5é 
tatta), the Spartans are no longer able to receive favourable omens in 
their sacrifices." The role of heralds in the conduct of sacrifice is one of 
their important functions in the Jiad, where Talthybios himself cuts the 
sacrifice of the great oath-ritual in Book 5.7? It is interesting to note that 
Pausanias still knew of ‘heroic sacrifices’ (vayifouow) being offered on the 


See Thomas 2000: 200-12. 8' See e.g. Macan 1908: 180-1; cf. T. Harrison 2000: 110. 

For the inviolability of heralds, see Palli Bonet 1956; Wéry 1966; Adcock and Mosley 1975: 152-3; 
Goblot-Cahen 1999. 

For Hdt. 7.197, see Gagné 2013. 84 See Musti and Torelli 1991: 201-2. 

7.134: èv yap Xmóprn oti TaASuPiou ipdv, sioi 5è Kai &móyovoi [TaABuBiou] Taddupiddar 
KOAEOYEVOL, Toici ai knpukníod ai ¿k ZTapTNs Toa yépas SéðovTa. 

See Touchefeu-Meynier 1994. 

7.134: LET 8E TaŬTa Toloi Ttaptiytyo1 KaAMEpioal Buouévoioi OUK £60varro; for kapoa, cf. 
6.82; 7.113; 7.167. 

85 TL. 3.118-20; 245; 268-74; 19.250-1; 267-8; Od. 20.276—7; cf. Wéry 1967. 
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grave of Talthybios.? That the punishment of Talthybios on Sparta took 
that form and not another is probably not a coincidence. Just as Zeus the 
Devourer punishes through human sacrifice in 7.197, the herald of Aga- 
memnon strikes the city with a collapse of the most fundamental channel 
of exchange between gods and men. Without the ability to obtain favour- 
able omens through sacrifice, the city is thoroughly paralysed, deprived of 
any hope of success in its endeavours, notably in warfare. The loss of 
effective sacrifice basically makes the city powerless. What falls on Sparta in 
this episode is akin in some ways to the terrible effect of the annulment of 
sacrificial communication imagined by Aristophanes in the Birds.?° There 
is hardly a more dangerous situation for a state like Sparta, something 
clearly shown by the fear of the Lacedemonians and their helplessness in 
the face of this disaster. The prevention of sacrifice is a common conse- 
quence of pollution (e.g. Antiphon 5.82), but pollution is mentioned 
nowhere in the passage, and there is no reason to bring it in the equation. 

As the calamity remains on the city for a prolonged period of time, 
assemblies are convened and citizens are asked to offer their lives in 
payment for the crime. It is interesting to note that a solution is sought 
through the communal space of the assembly, but that it is not imposed on 
anyone by the city. The emphasis of the decision process presented in the 
text is on the will of individuals, not the will of the people.” The 
proclamations of the assemblies asked if someone would be willing to give 
his life (£t ig BoUAotro), and the sacrifice of the two volunteers is under- 
lined as something that is done of their own free will (2@eAovtai).?” That 
foregrounding of will is particularly remarkable in the light of the punish- 
ment that ultimately will fall on their sons, who did not explicitly set out to 
die for the city, contrary to their fathers. That emphasis on individual 
choice in the passage shows the logic of the expiation that the Spartans are 
trying to achieve. 

The city could not liberate itself from the crime it has committed simply 
by sending people to their deaths. Its fault was the execution of inviolable 


39 7.24.1-2: Alyi£Uc1 Sè ZoT1 ev Trpós Tfj &yop& vaós ArróANowvI Kai ApréuiOi £v Kotvà, ori SE èv Tfj 
&yop& iepóv Aprépi8os, Tofeuovion 88 elkacrod, koi ToAOuBiou ToU krpukos Tápos: kéyoxo rod SE TH 
ToA8uBíco kai GAA uva èv Erróprn, Kal aÙT® ai 1dAeis EvayiZouow &pgórspoa. Cf. Ekroth 2002: 
97 (who puzzlingly refers to a tomb of Talthybios in Athens). 

°° See A. M. Bowie 1993a: 160-1. 

?' C£. R. C. T. Parker 1983: 264—5: ‘If the story were true, it would provide the most spectacular 
evidence in all of Greek history for self-punishment as a form of religious expiation, since the 
affliction was merely the inability to sacrifice successfully, while the cure was the loss of two Spartiate 
lives'; cf. J. Stern 1991, who reads the episode as a reflection of scapegoat rituals. 


?* For the idea that this prefigures the sacrifice of the Thermopylae, see Vannicelli (forthcoming). 
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individuals, something that would not be washed away by the execution of 
more individuals. The entire passage is based on the language of exchange, 
debt and dues, and the idea of tow? veioew, the price of the penalty that 
must be paid (7.134). Everything rests on equivalence, and the lives that 
were lost must be paid for with lives of similar worth. The city cannot right 
its wrong with another wrong, but it must devise a way to offer lives to the 
wronged party. The collective fate of the city thus finds itself in the hands 
of individual wills. 

Only volunteers can save the polis from this mortal danger. After many 
assemblies, the two that finally presented themselves were perfect for the 
role. Rich and of the best lineage, they were citizens who could equal the 
worth of the heralds, and embody particularly well the responsibility of 
the city and the poiné it must pay. But it is the strength of their choice that 
the passage places in the foreground, and the significance of their resolve. 
Their admirable decision is brought into much sharper focus by the 
challenge of the Persian general who first welcomes them to Asia, as he 
offers them the commands and treasures of the king’s friendship, which 
they promptly decline (7.135—-6). Their individual will is still responsible for 
the fate of the city even then, and their courageous resolve to refuse the 
gifts of the Persians allows them to carry their mission to the end and 
embody the city in its attempt to seek release from its debt. 

The characters of the two messengers are fleshed out by the passage as 
embodiments of admirable Spartan virtue in both deeds and words. They 
present their choice to the general as an expression of Greek freedom, 
éAeudepin, their most prized possession, one worth fighting for to the death 
in close combat — yet another continuation of Demaratus’ speech to Xerxes 
and foreshadowing of the Thermopylae in 7.102.? The mention of the 
sweetness of freedom, the emphasis on the verb treipdoo, to try, to taste, 
open a reference to the symposium in their speech. Féted by the Persian 
general most lavishly, showered with all the luxurious gifts of imperial 
xenia, they oppose the taste of freedom to the feast of abundant slavery.?^ 
When they reach the king in Susa, they still refuse to submit and bow 
down, saying that it is not in their custom (£v vóu%w) to fall down and 
worship (rpookuvéew) before a man.” Their acts are indeed ‘worthy of 
amazement’ (8coporos àin), and this powerful scene of confrontation 
between Greeks and Persians functions as a condensed tableau of the 
entire Histories. 


°3 See Lachenaud 1976: 514-53; Forsdyke 2001. 
°4 Cf. Thomas 2000: 107. °5 See Macan 1908: 178-9. 
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To the defiance of the Spartans Xerxes responds with an equally 
impressive statement. What Sparta has done is break the laws of all men: 
Tà TévT@V avOpdtrov vópipo.?^ Literally, it poured them all together, 
obliterated them.”” Confusion and destruction, the abolition of the otrov- 
Sai that make the backbone of relations between men, are the direct 
consequence of the heralds’ execution. To the law of one polis Xerxes 
opposes the laws that have no frontiers and govern all men. The empire 
champions a universal legislation against the custom of one city, a claim as 
frighteningly effective then as it is now in the hands of the powerful. 
Xerxes goes further, with a bid to use these cosmic vuya to his own 
advantage. The force of bird ueyañoppooùvns cannot be translated simply as 
'magnanimity' or ‘grandeur d'àme' but is better rendered by Immerwahr's 
‘pride in his magnificence'.?? It is, as Baragwanath notes, a term reserved 
for Xerxes in the Histories, and the Persian exercise of imperial power. By 
refusing to accept the reparations of the Spartans, Xerxes makes the vouipa 
of all men a tool of the empire, and of his designs on Greece. As in the case 
of Zeus Laphystios and so many episodes, his understanding is atrociously 
wrong.” 

The strength of Herodotus’ insistence on divine action in this passage 
has to do with the fact that the course of events follows neither Spartan nor 
Persian intention but still finds its way to a just conclusion. Even though 
Xerxes refused to accept the lives of the two Spartan messengers in exchange 
for the dead heralds, their mission was successful, and the anger of Talthy- 
bios ceased for some time (étaUoato tò mapauríko). ^? Without this, 
Sparta would not have been able to fight, and all of Hellas would have fallen 
before Xerxes. The breathless scene of the battle sacrifices performed by the 
Spartans before Plataea, to take one example, is only possible because the 
Spartans were able to appease the anger of Talthybios.^' The episode of 
7.1337 describes one of the conditions for the victory of the Greeks. The 
heroic resolve of the two messengers in their defence of freedom is one of 
the pivotal moments of the war. As such, it functions as an exact parallel to 
the immediately following discussion of Athens' choice in 7.139. 


95 7.136: Aéyouci Bi aóroici Tatta Zéptngs Umó peyoAogpocuvns oùk ëpn Ópotog £cto0o1 


AaxeSaipovioior Keivous ev yap ocuyyéoi Ta Távrov avOpaTrav vópiua ÅTOKTEİVAVTAŞ 
Kfjpukas, avTOs SE Ta ékelvoici éTITTANOOE! Tata oU TroijoEl, OUSE åvramokTeivaş ékelvous 
étroAvoew Aaxedaipovious Tis aitins. 

See Macan 1908: 179 on cuyx£oi, who refers to Euripides, Supp. 311 and Thuc. 5.39.3. 
Immerwahr 1966: 177; Baragwanath 2008: 264-5. 

See Pippidi 1960; Lachenaud 1976: 608-22. 

See Macan 1908: 180. 101 9.61; see Asheri 2006 ad loc.; cf. Jameson 1991. 
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Sperthias and Bulis, the two emissaries, were able to return to Sparta, 
but their sons were later executed in their stead. The anger of Talthybios, 
says Herodotus, ‘woke up’ (érmy£p8m) much later.'^* The delay is marked 
by its great extent, in this case a period of some fifty years, during which 
the wrath of the ancient herald is conceived of as sleeping. Although 
inactive, it is still there, a presence in the community. When it wakes 
up, it ‘strikes down’, from above (137: katéoxnwe), the Spartan ambas- 
sadors, just as it had ‘struck down’ (134: katéoxnye) the city in the time of 
Xerxes, and it pursues its target until the end. Its accomplishment is also its 
departure — once the heralds are killed, the debt is paid and the wrath is 
gone. ^? The spatial imagery shows a conception of the wrath (ufjvis) as 
something that is clearly localised yet can move at will when it strikes. 
Limited to the crime committed in the territory of the fpov, it is able to 
reach its targets all the way into Asia and Athens. 

The temporal imagery is more elaborate. Its main characteristic is that 
the ufivis has a beginning and an end. There is a clear oirín to it, a cause 
that is intrinsically linked to its effect, and no question about the identifi- 
cation of that cause. The Spartans know what it is and which divinity is 
responsible for its sanction, but nothing in the text hints at how they reach 
this knowledge."°* Xerxes, interestingly enough, shares it, and one of the 
reasons why he refuses to take the life of the two messengers is that he does 
not want to liberate the Spartans from their aitin, a particularly interesting 
statement. The use of the legal phrase &troAUoew This aitins here implies 
that the Lacedemonians are bound to the debt of their crime. The aitin is 
both cause and responsibility. It stays with the city until it can be released, 
‘loosened away'.^? Duration is inconsequential. It matters that the debt 
meet its appropriate price. When the aitin is answered by an equivalent 
penalty, the crime is acquitted. The resolution annuls the cause and the 
punishment disappears. Until that happens, the uñvıs is there. It can have a 
temporary ending, in that its effect is no longer felt for some time, but 
once the penalty is paid it leaves for good. The ufivis of Talthybios, 
contrary to the ufjvis of Zeus Laphystios, is a finite line in the time of 
history, not a cyclical recurrence of ritual time. What they have in 
common is that their impressive duration extends over the life of any 
one individual, a clear expression of the power of divinity over mere 


1 7.137: ypovep Sé uerémerroc TIOAAD &mmy£p8n KaTe Tov TleAosrovvnotov Kai ABnvaicov rróAspov; cf. 


Aesch. Eum. 280. 
13 7,137: oùt &rraicarro mrplvy 7} EfjA0e, TO Sikarov ote Égepe: 
104 Stein 1874: 130 suggests an oracle; cf. Macan 1908: 175; How and Wells 1912: 179. 
'55 C£. 2.74; 4.68; 9.88. 
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mortals. In both cases the anger of the divine power is grounded in a 
sanctuary with special links to a genos, and its continuity is built on 
filiation. While the rite of Zeus Laphystios described in 7.197 periodically 
re-enacts the original crime and stages the responsibility of the victims 
anew on each occasion, however, the two Spartan heralds are killed as a 
result of no act on their part. The issue of individual will, so important in 
the personal choices of their fathers to pay the debt of Sparta with their 
lives, has no part to play in the punishment of their sons. The choice of the 
fathers directly involves the death of the sons fifty years later. This is not 
only a clear sign of divine action, but an expression of divine justice. We 
are far from the lamentations of a Theognis. All debts must be paid. 
That brings us back to the case of Athens. If Herodotus goes on at 
length about the punishment of the Spartans, and the successful acquittal 
of their crime, he has nothing to say about the punishment of Athens." 
Or rather, he says a lot about it by not being able to identify what it is. 
Sparta and Athens have committed exactly the same crime. The more 
Herodotus describes the punishment of Sparta for its fault, the more he 
strengthens the expectation of an equivalence for Athens. The point is that 
none will come, as he writes at the beginning of the passage. Herodotus 
explicitly says that he is unable to tell what punishment fell on the 
Athenians as a result of their crime. More, he identifies a catastrophe that 
did not strike them as a result of this crime. The complete destruction of 
Athens at the hands of the Persians, he writes, is the only suitable 
aveb_Antov he can think of, but he believes that ‘there was another reason 
for this, and not the aforesaid’."°” Few sentences can be more pregnant. 
One fact that stands out is that nowhere does Herodotus say what that 
cause is. Maybe that sentence is meant to point in the direction of Athens’ 
destruction of Sardis's temples (5.102), as some commentators believe. 
Maybe it is not. What matters is that Herodotus claims some knowledge 
about the causality of that event: Soxta." His opinion about it is different 
from his lack of information (oUk £yc sïa) concerning the punishment 
of Athens. He believes that there is another cause to that catastrophe. 
Which is doubly interesting, in that the implication is that an event such as 
the destruction of Athens has an aitin, and that that cause is identifiable; it 
is not ‘that cause’ (où Sià raurny Thy aitiny), it is another. The knowledge 


6 2 LRL f T. a T ; -— " s 
10° 7.33: 6 m SE oic A8nvadoici roO ro: moroa ToÙs Kfjpukos ouvýveike &ve£Amrov yevéobar, OUK 


éyo eima, TAY ST1 ogéov fj KOPN Kal fj Tóñis £668, GAAK ToUTO oU Bid TaUTHV Thy aitinv 
Sokéo yevéobar. 

107 For &vebéAntov, see Macan 1908: 111, who reads it as a euphemism. 

108 See Thomas 2000: 235-48. 
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deployed by the historian in his narrative is able to discard a possible 
solution. That reminder of Herodotus' careful talents of observation and 
deduction, if one is needed, emphasises even more the striking fact of his 
inability to identify the Athenian punishment. ^? 

That loose end was intolerable to ancient readers of Herodotus. 
Pausanias bears witness to the need to complete it, and he presents the 
story of Talthybios wrath as one that strikes both Athens and Sparta 
equally (3.12.7). For him, it is an issue of contrast (uév ... 8£) between 
the collective punishment of Sparta, where the uńviya ‘appeared as a 
symptom’ (étreotauvev) to the whole state (ès Tò Snudoiov), and the lot of 
Athens, where it affected individuals (i5io1) and fell down on the house of 
one man, Miltiades (és &vóg oikov &v8poós KaTéoKnwe). It would be interest- 
ing to know if Pausanias reproduces an earlier source there, and how the 
ancient reception of the Herodotean passage evolved in time, or if he is 
simply upstaging his predecessor. Whatever the case, the very different 
perspective on the events deployed in this passage makes the contours of 
the Herodotean text much sharper by contrast. 

In Herodotus, nothing points to an opposition between the 8nuóciov 
and i8iov in the lot reserved to Athens and Sparta. Quite the contrary, the 
mention of Athens' destruction as a possible candidate for the punishment 
of the crime points to a sanction of great collective significance. And far 
from hinting at the identification of the punishment in some way, as he 
does with his refusals to speak elsewhere, Herodotus foregrounds his 
incapacity to find out what it must have been. Which is another way to 
say that it has not happened yet. 

This entire section of the Histories is concerned with Athens and Sparta 
and the decisions that allow them to unite in opposition to the Persians. 
Written in the early years of the great struggle that pitted the two cities 
against each other in total war, a conflict that constitutes a powerful 
subtext to the whole of the Histories, as many have argued, it would have 
resonated very forcefully with audiences of the day."° This is the only 
place in the Histories where the Peloponnesian War is explicitly 


109 Cf. Vannicelli (forthcoming): ‘ot Sià TavtHy Thy aitinv: tema centrale in Erodoto, a partire dalla 
ichiarazione proemiale, di voler indagare la responsabilita, la colpa dell’inizio del conflitto tra 
dich p le, di vol dagare |; ponsabilità, la colpa dell 
reci e Barbari. Per Erodoto la devastazione di Atene è verosimilmente da ricondursi alla 
G Barb: Per Erodoto la d di Ai i d d all; 
partecipazione ateniese alla fase iniziale della rivolta ionica (cfr. V 97, 3; 102, 1). E' però degno di 
nota che, in linea di principio, egli la consideri una possibile punizione per l'atto sacrilego (forse in 
polemica contro una tradizione in questo senso? gli Ateniesi non sembrano essere stati in grado di 
mostrare di aver espiato quella colpa: cfr. n. a 137, 1).' 
=° See p. 296; as Vannicelli writes, part of the effect of the passage is also to say that ‘quod non fecerunt 
Barbari fecerunt Athenienses. 
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mentioned. The punishment of the Spartans fell down on the descendants 
of the messengers in the early years of that conflict. If Herodotus is leading 
the audience in any direction here, as indeed he often does, it is that 
Athens' punishment is yet to come. The historian's enquiry consistently 
demonstrates its ability to establish patterns of causality and correspond- 
ence over vast distances in time. It is a knowledge that, in this case, brings 
the ominous presence of the past into future time. The passage begins with 
the statement that Athens’ punishment for its crime against the Persians 
has not yet taken place and ends with the image of Athens repeating that 
crime against the Spartans many years later. It begins with events at the 
beginning of the Persian Wars and their consequences at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War. Transmission through generations becomes a 
powerful tool of meaning and continuity in the hands of the historian. 


The Enagees 


Another interesting case of using ancestral fault to create an association 
between the past of the narrative and the present of the audience is found 
in 5.70—3, the passage concerned with the expulsion of the Alcmaeonids 
from Athens." The story is well known, placed at a key moment in the 
narrative of Athens’ development as a democratic polis. The Spartan king 
Cleomenes, after having helped the Athenians drive out the Peisistratids 
from the city, decides to intervene in the resulting power struggle, and to 
take the side of Isagoras against Cleisthenes and the Alcmaeonids (5.70). 
The stated reason for this is the old bond of guest-friendship uniting the 
Spartan king and the Athenian leader, one that goes so far as to include 
‘visits’ of Cleomenes to the wife of Isagoras, something that is presented as 
an oirín for his action."^ In order to break the hold of Cleisthenes on 
Athens, Cleomenes seeks to have him expelled from the city, and he 
sends a herald to Athens demanding that all the Alcmaeonids and their 
accomplices be cast out from Attica, presenting them (&rriMéyov) on the 
instructions of Isagoras as the Impure, Enagees. 

Herodotus then goes on to describe the nature of that pollution ascribed 
to the Alcmaeonids (5.71). Generations earlier (mpò Tfjg TIewciorpérou 
fiukins &y£vero), the Olympic victor Cylon had attempted to seize power 


= For the events themselves, see pp. 206-9. The following pages are concerned with their 
representation. 

$.70.4—5: Tov SÈ KAeouévsa eiye aitin portray Tapa Tot ‘loaydpew Thv yuvotiko. On the meaning of 
aitin in the passage, see Nenci 1994: 261-2. 
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in the city, and his coup failed. Having sought refuge in the temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis, he and his men were forcibly removed from the 
sanctuary by the ‘presidents of the naval boards’ (oi teutévies t&v 
vaukpépov) and put to death." That murder of suppliants was a sacrilege 
of utmost gravity and its responsibility lay with the Alcmaeonids. In 5.70 
Herodotus writes that the Alcmaeonids and their cvotaoidta, a word 
that implies taking a stand in a conflict and can be translated as ‘partisans’, 
‘had’ the oitin of that murder."* The imperfect of eixov here implies a 
process of continuous perception (‘they were held to be guilty’) from the 
perspective of that moment in time. In 5.71, after the description of the 
Cylonian conspiracy and its outcome, the claim of perceived responsibility 
is repeated: the aitin of the murder ‘has’ the Alcmaeonids. The use of the 
present tense in this sentence has the interesting effect of keeping its force 
both in the time of the narrative and in the time of the audience." Just as 
the Alcmaeonids were accused then, so they are now. Following this formal 
declaration from the Spartan herald, Cleisthenes discreetly left the city, 
which Cleomenes then occupied with a small force (5.72). Seven hundred 
households (étiotia) were expelled, by any account a massive number 
of citizens."^ Having tried to dissolve the Poule and establish Isagoras' 
faction in power, the Spartans were resisted by the Athenians and they 
had to seek refuge on the Acropolis, where they were besieged for two 
days.""” When they surrendered, the Spartans were allowed to leave, but 
the other members of their faction were taken prisoner and put to death. 
The seven hundred households of the Impure were recalled together with 
Cleisthenes (5.73). 

Herodotus' text is the earliest extant narrative of those events, but by no 
means the only one. The Cylonian agos was one of the defining moments 
of Athenian cultural memory. Mentioned in a number of later authors, 
it is related in greater detail by four other writers: Thucydides (1.126), 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 1 and 20), Plutarch (Solon 12), and Diogenes Laertius 
(1.109—15)."? All of them present rather different stories, even if they are all 


See Lang 1967; Billigmeier and Dusing 1981; Lambert 1986; Jordan 1992; Nenci 1994: 265-6; Valdés 
Guía 2002a; C. Schubert 2008. 

5.70.8—10: oi pv yàp "AAkuecvíSoi Kal oi cuoració rai aüTó elxyov aitinv ToU Pdvou ToUTOU, 
autos SE oU uerelye OUD’ oi piñoi ai ToU 

5.71.7—8: qoveUcod Sè atTous aitin Exei AAKyewvidas. 

The numbers are disputed; see e.g. Nenci 1994: 266—7. What matters here is that, within the text of 
Herodotus, the expulsion is presented as a considerable population movement of the past. On the 
meaning of éttiotia, see Cromey 2000; cf. Andrewes 1961. 

77 See R. C. T. Parker 1998; Rosivach 2008. "5 See Giuliani 1999. 
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dependent on Herodotus to some extent. What can they tell us about the 
evolution of the traditions concerning this ancient pollution? 

Thucydides retells the story of the Cylonian massacre at 1.126.? The 
main difference from Herodotus is that the archons are the main actors of 
the murders, not the presidents of the naval boards, and the various stages 
of the narrative are described at greater length. "?^ There is no mention of 
the Alcmaeonids in the text, just the nine archons and their descendants." 
The passage insists on the motivations of Cylon in staging his coup. 
A victor in the Olympic games, he was the son-in-law of the tyrant 
Theagenes of Megara, whose help he obtained in his attempt to seize the 
Acropolis. An oracle from Delphi had advised him to do this ‘at the 
greatest festival of Zeus’ (èv tot Aids TÑ ueylovn Eoptf}), which he took 
to be the Olympic festival in the Peloponnese, rather than the Diasia at 
Athens. The Athenians rose against the failed conspirators, who were 
besieged on the Acropolis. As the siege dragged on, the city left its conduct 
to the nine archons, who successfully reduced the plotters to famine. 
Cylon and his brother managed to escape, but those who remained either 
died of hunger as suppliants in the sanctuary or were butchered after they 
agreed to leave on the promise of safe conduct, some being killed on the 
altars of the Semnai Theai themselves."^ The archons and their descend- 
ants were, as a result, called impure and offenders against the goddess 
(&vacyeis Koi &rrt]pioi Tis 600). 

The pollution, which Thucydides describes as ‘the agos of the goddess’, 
was tied to the genos of the archons (éxeivoi Te ... Kal TO yévos TO àm’ 
éxeiveov). What is meant by genos here is not necessarily pointing to the 
Alcmaeonids, and the fact is that all nine archons were very probably not 
from the same kinship group. ? The word genos in this case could as well 
refer to the extended descendance of the implicated magistrates rather than 
one precise clan. That can very well be the referent implied in the 
statement that ‘their genos is still in the city'.^* Whatever the case, the 
fact is that the Alcmaeonids are nowhere mentioned in the passage. 


"9 See Hornblower 1991: 202-3; Ellis 1994. 

7? J, W, Williams 1951; Lang 1967; Figueira 1986; Thomas 1989: 144—54; 261-81; Parker 2004. 

7' An important concern of the scholarship has consisted in trying to assess which source is pro- 
Alcmaeonid and which one reflects more critical accounts. I agree with Rhodes (1981: 82) that 'it is 
too simplistic to claim that Herodotus’ account is a defence of the Alcmaeonids and Thucydides’ is 
a rebuttal of that defence’. 

1.126.11: KoOeCopévous é rivos Kal ¿mi T&v oeuvóv GEedv Tols Baopois év TH Tapóðw &reypr]cavro; 
see Valdés Guia 2002b; cf. Harris-Cline 1999. 

73 See Thomas 1989: 276-7. 

7^ 127.1: KATHABOV uévroi Üovepov Kal TO yévos adróv Éorty Eri èv TH TOAEL. 
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Thucydides, contrary to Herodotus, mentions three attempts to drive 
the Impure out of the land. One took place just after the event, and 
the second is the one described by Herodotus, the intervention of 
Cleomenes at the time of the civil strife. Another difference with the 
Herodotean account is that not only were the living cast out of the 
land, but the bones of the dead were disinterred and removed from 
the territory. ? It is the third expulsion, however, not mentioned by 
Herodotus, that makes the Thucydidean account so distinct (1.127). It is 
written there that the Spartans demanded the expulsion of the Impure at 
the very beginning of the Peloponnesian War, at the time when they 
were seeking a pretext for the commencement of hostilities. Pretending 
to defend the honour of the gods (rois 0&ois . .. riucopoOvrss), they were 
in fact seeking to have Pericles banished, or weakened in the eyes of 
the city, as he was ‘implicated’ (rpoosyópevov) in the agos through the 
side of his mother."^ There is no reason to doubt the historicity of 
this demand, which plays such an important role in the Thucydidean 
account of the war's origins." Lines 445-6 from Aristophanes’ Knights, 
if confirmation is needed, show how burning and actual the accusation 
of being one of the óArrfipioi This 000 was in 424, a charge made doubly 
funny by being put in the mouth of Pericles’ former enemy."? The 
congruence of this phrase with the &Aitipio1 Tfjg 0:00 of Thucydides is 
not a coincidence. 

The adjective &Arrjpios is used together with the verb yeyovévoa in the 
Aristophanic passage. ? Kleon is obviously saying something about the 
birth of the Sausage-Seller in this sentence, as the reply of the Sausage- 
Seller makes clear. Being an offender against the goddess is a state that one 
inherits. Just as the man who has an dArtpds Bupds in Solon's Elegy to the 
Muses might be innocent (évaitios) and still be subject to the anger of 
Zeus because of the deeds of an ancestor, so can a man be born &ñThpios 
without having committed any fault of his own but still be held by the 
aitin of a previous generation.”? It is a condition that one is born with, 
similar to the agos which, in a passage like Herodotus 1.61, is shown to be 


75 1126.12: acav uév oUv Kal oí "A8mvodoi tous évayeis ToUTous, HAace SE Kal KAsopévns ó 
Aakebatuóvios Uotepov peta "AOnvoliov oracia(óvrov, Tous te C&vtas &Aaüvovreg Kol TÕV 
T&Ovecoroy Ta óoT& avEeAdvtes eEEBaAov; see Hornblower 1991: 210 for possible archaeological 
evidence relating to the event; cf. Isoc. 16.26. 

1.127.1: ei50Tes Se MepikAgea Tov ZavOitttrou Tpooeyópevov AUTA KATA TH unrépa. 

77 See Hornblower 1991: 203. 28 See Rogers 1910: 65; cf. Sommerstein 1981: 167. 

7? See p. 208. 3° See pp. 244-5. 
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transmissible only through generation, not through contact.” Contrary 
to the adjective évaytis, however, which denotes an objective pollution, 
dAitipios is subjective, and it is defined by the genitive rfj; @e00.'** One is 
GAitipios in relation to the goddess. Her enduring offence at the act 
determines the condition. It is here, in other words, a state that expresses 
the ‘anger’ of the divinity following a transgression, and its continuity over 
the generations. Far from being a simple synonym of évay7js, it refers to a 
complementary facet of the ancestral fault transmitted through generations 
in the story, a witness to the nuance of perspectives and intertwined ideas 
associated in the concept. There can be no doubt that Aristophanes and 
Thucydides both refer to a related formulation, whether that was the actual 
terminology of the accusation or not. They are witnesses to the same tales 
circulating in the city about the event. 

For Aristophanes, the term &Nrrfjpios is sufficient to evoke the whole 
story. For Thucydides, it is the agos that has pride of place, and the various 
attempts to expel it from the territory of Athens. The verb that recurs over 
and over again in the text is £Aovew, with its clear reference to the physical 
expulsion of pollution, its driving out from the land.” As a technical term 
of ritual purification, it involves the physical removal of a stain such as a 
musos, a miasma or an agos from a territory. It corresponds exactly to the 
rare verb &ynAatéw (&yos + &Aavew) found in Herodotus 5.72, used to 
describe Cleomenes’ expulsion of the seven hundred families.?^ While 
the operative term is £Aaoveiw in Thucydides’ passage, it is éxB&AAc in 
Herodotus, a verb that is more specifically used in reference to the 
expulsion of individuals rather than pollution per se. Both &ymA«réo 
and éxBdAAo, interestingly enough, are associated in Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus 400-2.” Whatever the case, the emphasis of the Thucydidean 
passage is on the recurrent physical expulsion of the stained groups, and 
their periodical return. That is a problem that is addressed differently in 
the Aristotelian Athénaion politeia. 

In both Herodotus and Thucydides the pollution is presented as a 
matter of perception. It is Cleomenes who designates (émAéyov) his 
opponents as ezagees in Herodotus, and in the text they were and are 
‘held to be guilty’ of the deed by the Athenians (eixov aitinv/aitin £e), 


3! Whatever distant historical reality it actually reflects, the logic of the text in Herodotus 1.61 is that 


the fear of Peisistratus is clearly not marriage itself or physical contact with his wife, but the 
production of children. 

32 See Hatch 1908: 161. 55 See Burkert 1985a [1977]: 270. 34 Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. 20.3. 

55 Soph. OT 399-402: 8v 81 cU meipăs éxBaAeiv, SoKdv Opdvois | rrapacrorfjoswy rois Kpeovteiois 
mréAas. | KAatcov SoxKeis yor Kai oU xo cuv6cls TaSE | &ynAartjoew; see Jebb 1893: 64. 
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nothing more. In 1.61, already, the Alcmaeonids are ‘said to be impure’ 
(Aeyouéveov évaryéoov civar Tv AAKyEwvidéav). Nowhere does the narrator 
present the pollution as an objective fact. No oracle is invoked to sanction 
its purification. The contrast is clear with Herodotus’ very emphatic 
recognition of divine action in the case of the heralds’ murder in 7.1337, 
or the oracular establishment of cult in 7.197. Herodotus is not saying that 
an agos fell on Athens, as he can say that the wrath of Talthybios fell on 
Sparta, but that certain individuals were said to be impure as a result of the 
acts committed at the time of Cylon. The distinction is significant. The 
Cylonian pollution is framed as a political tool in the hands of a faction, 
and that is exactly what we see in Thucydides 1.126 as well. There, the 
entire tale serves to illustrate Sparta’s desire to open the hostilities against 
Athens, and the accusation of impurity is a mpópaois, a pretext.¥° The 
Spartans demand the expulsion of the enagees in order to create a wedge 
between Pericles and the Athenian population, as the onset of war would 
thus be seen as, in part, the result of his misfortune (£uugopó) — common 
punishment for his ancestral fault.” Thucydides paints the picture of the 
Spartans cynically manipulating the story of the Impure to their own end. 
They, in turn, are never presented objectively as évayeis Koi &rrfipioi fis 
0:00, but the story of Cylon is told to explain why they and their 
descendants were called (xoà &ró Tovtou ... èkañoŭvto) thus. The agos 
is an open value in that text. 

The Aristotelian Athénaion politeia, on the other hand, emphasises the 
care of the city in recognising its presence.” The agos is identified and 
condemned in court, and the people responsible for it (editors are too 
quick to replace the lacuna in the text by Alcmaeonids here) are formally 
convicted for the crime.” A prosecutor is named and members of the jury, 
chosen among those of noble birth, properly sworn in through an oath 
taken over sacrificial victims.'*° This is a completely different situation 
from the one we see in Herodotus, where the enagees are ‘held to be guilty’ 
by some, rather than actually sentenced by the city. In the Aristotelian text, 
they are expelled from the land for all time, and the bones of their 


86 See García González and Campos Daroca 1988. 


1.127.2-3: oU pévroi ToooUTov TATICov TraGeiv &v AUTOV TOUTO doov SiaBoAt oicEW aÙT® Trpós 
Tfjv TOA as Kal Sià Thv Exeivou Ẹuupopàv TO uépos EoTAI Ó TIOAELOS. 

I... Müpoos kaf’ iepddv dudoavtes åpiotivõnv. Katayvacbévtos SE ToU &yous, alt] toi uév èk 
TeV Tapoov EEBANONOAV, TO 86 yévos AUTAvV ëpuyev deipuyiav. E[mi]yevibys 8 ó Kpfis &ri ToUTOIS 
èkáðnpe Thy oA; see Rhodes 1981: 81-4. 

7? Rhodes 1981: 84. ^? See p. 220. 
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ancestors dug out from their graves. * This act, as in Thucydides, serves as a 
striking illustration of the complete removal of the genos from the territory. 
Is the pollution imagined as contaminating ancestors as well as descendants? 
What is certain is that the entire kin group is conceived of as one solidary 
unit in this act, where the fault of one member implicates the entire line, 
both those who came before and those who will follow. The idea is that the 
extirpation of the genos must be total, so that it might disappear entirely, 
root and branch, trpdppilos, as in the old formula of imprecation koc 
&&coAelas. ^" Contrary to the text of Thucydides, this grave expulsion is 
placed immediately after the crime in the Az/enaión politeia, rather than at 
the time of the expulsion demanded by Cleomenes. ? 

A more significant difference between the Aristotelian text and the 
Thucydidean, however, is the mention of Epimenides in the former.^* 
In that version of events, the great Cretan holy man is brought in to 
perform a purification over the city. Just as in the case of Herodotus 7.197, 
where a katharmos is involved in washing away the stain of the crime for 
the sake of the entire polis, the ritual intervention of a hallowed religious 
authority is called in in order to remove the pollution once and for all. 
Contrary to the narrative of Herodotus 7.197, however, where the kathar- 
mos is interrupted, and a cult of perpetual expiation established to atone 
for the failed purification, Epimenides actually purifies the city in the 
Athénaion politeia. Athens is the direct object of the verb éx&@npe, and the 
action of the holy man concerns the territory of the whole polis. As 
Rhodes writes, the use of ¿mì roUrois indicates that Epimenides’ purifi- 
cation is not merely subsequent to the expulsion of the Alcmaeonids but 
(as in Plut. Sol. 13.1) is associated with it." In contrast to the versions of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, the cleansing of the city offers a closural 
event, a distinction between the state of pollution of one moment and the 
purity of the other. When the enageis are mentioned again in chapter 20, 
it is in reference to the perception of their pollution and its instrumenta- 
lisation, the fact that the Alcmaeonids ‘were believed to be among the 
Impure’."*° The references in that passage to Isagoras demanding the help 
of Cleomenes in expelling the pollution (&yos éAavveiv) from the city and 


Thucydides 1.126: T&v &0vecoroov Ta óo1& dveddvtes; Arist. Ath. Pol. 1: [0] rol p£v èk àv 1ágov 
eeBAHOnooy; cf. Plut. Solon 12; Diog. Laert. 1.110. 

See p. 174. 18 See Rhodes 1981: 88. 

Federico 2001; Pórtulas 2002; Valdés Guía 2002b; see p. 208. "5 Rhodes 1981: 83-84. 

20.2: 6 SE ‘loaydpas &riMermrópevos TH Suvayel, TAAL émrikodeoóevos TOV KAeogévny óvra EXUTO 
&&vov, ouvétteloev éAauvelv TO &yos, Sià TO ToUs AAKYEwvidas Soxeiv ivan Tv évaryóv. 
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driving out (fymA&re)) the seven hundred families (oixica in this case) 
from its territory closely follow Herodotus. *? 

Epimenides plays a much larger role in the most extensive version of the 
events, that of Plutarch in chapter 12 of the Life of Solon." In that passage, 
which draws directly from Herodotus, Thucydides, and the Athénaion 
politeia, the Cyloneian agos is presented as an objective force that ‘agitated’ 
the city at a certain moment. It is ‘at the time of the disturbances’ 
(tauvtais rods tapayatis) that the divine portents visit the city (12.3). The 
passage begins with the statement that the agos long ‘threw the city into 
confusion’ (S1et&patte), from the moment when the conspirators were 
murdered onwards, and it ends with a reference to the termination of the 
Cylonian disturbance (tapayxń), when the enageis were exiled.?^ As in the 
Aristotelian text, it postulates a clear closure and an end to the pollution. 
The Alcmaeonids are not named in the passage. It is the archons who ‘were 
called polluted men and were held in execration’ (èk rourou 8& xAn8évres 
évayeis éuicotvto), and their faction is presented as ‘the men who were 
held to be polluted’ (Tous &vayeis Aeyopévous).?' The crime is described in 
dramatic detail, with the noteworthy addition of a reference to the thread 
that the Cylonians attached to the statue of the goddess on their way down 
from the Acropolis when they accepted to leave its safety and stand trial 
below (12.1.1).?* The thread broke when they reached the sanctuary of the 
Erinyes, and they were either stoned to death outside the sanctuary or 
butchered on its altars. 

With this emphasis on topayn, the passage foregrounds the issue of 
political strife that resulted from the event. The kin groups that are linked 
to Alcmaeon and the archons are from then onwards opposed to the kin 
groups that are linked to the descendants of the Cyloneians, and the city is 
divided into two factions, a state that increases in severity over time. It 
takes the intervention of Solon the mediator, repeating a role he is recur- 
rently ascribed in the Plutarchean text, to convince the accused to stand 
trial and submit to the judgment of the jury.?? The trial that had been 
promised to the Cyloneians elegantly finds its way to their murderers 
(12.2-3). That is the same trial mentioned by the Aristotelian text, with 
the same details as in the Athénaién politeia (Myron as prosecutor, the 
removal of bodies), and the expulsion (uetéotnoav, é&ppiyav) of the dead 


77 See Rhodes 1981: 243-6. 148 See Piccirilli 1977: 148-62. 

149 12.1: TO SE KuAGveiov &yos ÑN uév £k TOAAOY Bierápocrre Thy TAI. 
13.1: ai © A€fvan tis KuAcveiou SiatretrauEevns ropoyfis. 

12.2-3. 5? See Bremmer 1980. 55 See de Blois 2006. 
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and the living is also presented there as a verdict of the human tribunal.^* 
One difference is that it is here located in a precise time some years after 
the massacre. 

As in the Aristotelian text, the purification of Epimenides follows on the 
trial, but it is explained and justified there by a clear set of divine 
communications. Plutarch writes that 'superstitious fears and strange 
apparitions’ possessed the city at this time, and that the seers proclaimed 
that their sacrifices identified pollutions and defilements (&yn Kai mao- 
yous) which demanded purifications (12.3). The verb wpogatvec9oa clearly 
points to some kind of divinatory procedure, and sacrifice (1& vv iepóov) 
is specified as the technique used by the diviners (uévteis). The plural of 
&y7 and piaopous points to the fact that the pollution is not limited to the 
kin groups that have been expelled from the territory together with the 
bones of their ancestors. It is a stain that concerns the entire city. 

Epimenides is called in because of his hallowed reputation. ? The text of 
Plutarch, it should be noted, has nothing to say about the Cylonian crime 
in this section, but it details the close cooperation of Epimenides and 
Solon. We read that ‘on coming to Athens he made Solon his friend, 
assisted him in many ways, and paved the way for his legislation’, and his 
various contributions to the religious foundations of the city are listed, 
notably his giving order to the cult practices (igpoupyiat) of the polis, and 
his civilising reform of the funeral ceremonies (tà vrév0), an innovation 
towards milder, less ostentatious rites that curtailed the role of women — a 
development usually ascribed to Solon in other sources.?5 The katharsis of 
Athens, presented as his greatest deed, takes the form of a refoundation of 
the city. Through it ‘he brought it to be observant of justice and more 
easily inclined to unanimity’. The action of Epimenides is described as a 
form of initiation (kcropyi&cas) — we cannot forget at this point that the 
Cretan holy man ‘was reputed to be beloved of the gods, and wise 
concerning the religious matters that dealt with inspired and telestic 
knowledge’ — and a consecration (kaĝooiwoas). The verb Kafooide is 
not a simple synonym of purification here, as we read in the Liddell-Scott 


5* See Piccirilli 1977: 153-5; Rhodes 1981: 83. 

55 12,7: €dxel SÉ Tis civar BeogiAns Kal copds Tepi rà Ocio Thy £vOoucioo rikT]y Kal TEAEOTIKTY copiav 
810 Kai maña vúupns övopa BA&otns kai Kovpnta véov aùTÒv oi TÓT &vOporrrot TpooTydpEvOV. 
12.8—10: Kal yàp evoTOAgis &rolnos Tails igpoupyiais Kai mepi Ta mrévOr TIPGOTEPOUS, Ouolas TIVaS 
EUOUs &vapei£as Tpòs Tà KTSN, Kal TO oxAnpóv &eAóv Kal TÒ BapBapikóv, & cuvetyovro TIPSTEPOV 
ai TAgiota1 yuvoikes. TO t UEyloTOV: iAacpois Tiol Kai kaOoppols Kal ISpUcEC1 karopyi&cos koi 
Kaboolmoas Thy TAI, Urrfikoov ToU Sikaiou Kai UGAAOV eùe Trpós ópóvotav KATEOTNOE; see 
Piccirilli 1977; H. A. Shapiro 1996; Federico 2001; Pórtulas 2002; Valdés Guia 2002b. 
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lexicon, but a clear usage of the special meaning of /osios as correct 
religious and political behaviour.’ These profound religious transform- 
ations of the city are enacted by three means: katharmoi proper, hilasmoi 
(‘appeasements’), and /idruseis, a word that conveys a physical reorganisa- 
tion of the sacred space, whether the foundation of sanctuaries, altars, or 
the setting up of statues.?^ To the ritual purification of the stain, in other 
words, Epimenides adds the placation of the divine wrath that accompan- 
ies it, and the perpetual commemoration of the atonement through the 
erection of monuments and cults. The religious reform simultaneously 
looks back to the deed, now into the clear and present anger of the 
divinity, and forward to its permanent propitiation. 

The reform of Epimenides, however, is not presented as a mere reaction 
to the agos, but nothing less than a step in the creation of Athens. It 
functions in the text as a foundational moment of religious transformation. 
While Solon takes care of the necessary social trust, the persuasion and 
conciliation necessary for the avoidance of civil war and the correct 
function of the tribunal as an accepted instrument of mediation, Epime- 
nides lays the ground for the religious life that will allow the Athenians to 
listen to justice and follow concord (óuóvoia). His reorganisation of cult 
becomes an element of the Solonian ideal and its significance as a prefigur- 
ation of what Athens was to become in this narrative. 

The text of Plutarch and the passage of Diogenes Laertius have much 
in common. While it is clear that Diogenes derives some of his material 
from Plutarch, they obviously have another common source apart from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Aristotle, and that source is probably Theo- 
pompus, the contemporary of Plato, whom Diogenes cites, and Plutarch 
knew well.?? In chapters 109-15 of his Lives, the portrait of Epimenides, 
who is presented as a quasi-legendary wisdom figure from the world of 
the Seven Sages, Diogenes returns to the story of the purification of 
Athens. The arrival of the holy man is precisely dated to the 46th 
Olympiad, which places us exactly at the time of Solon, but Solon is 
not named anywhere in the passage that deals with the purification. 
Rather than the superstitious fears and the strange apparitions of the 
Plutarchean text, it is a plague (Aowós) that sets the event in motion, and 
the Delphic oracle that tells Athens to call the Cretan religious specialist 
to purify the city. The ritual procedure of Epimenides is described in 
detail (1.110): 


57 See Peels (forthcoming). 55 See H. A. Shapiro 1996. 5? Gigante 2001. 
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AaPav mpópBera ueAavá Te koi Aeuk& Tjyaye Trpós TÓv "Apetov Tr&yov. 
KaKelGev elacev lévai oi BoUAoivro, rtpooró&as Toig &koAoU0oig ëvða äv 
KaTaKAivol aùTÕv ExaoTov, 8Uetv TH Tripoorikovri eğ: Kal OUT Ağa TO 
Kakov. S8ev Et1 Kal viv Eotiv eupeiv KaTa TOUS BSYous tæv A8mvaicov 
Bayous &vovüpous, óüróuvnpa Tfjs TOTE yevouévns EASES. 


He took sheep, some black and others white, and brought them to 
the Areopagus; and there he let them go whither they pleased, instructing 
those who followed them to mark the spot where each sheep lay down and 
offer a sacrifice to the local divinity. And thus, it is said, the plague was 
stayed. Hence even to this day altars may be found in different parts of 
Attica with no name inscribed upon them, which are memorials of this 
atonement (trans. Hicks). 


The ritual method of Epimenides is presented much more extensively than 
anywhere else, but the fact that it also consists of katharmoi, an exilasis, 
and the foundation of altars is probably not a coincidence. One major 
difference with Plutarch is the emphasis of the passage on sacrifice, which 
is nowhere as pronounced as in the section that mentions an alternative 
version of the purification, one that involved the sacrifice of two young 
men, Kratinos and Ktesibios."°° That tale of human sacrifice, in fact, 
appears in the passage as the only ritual act that is explicitly linked with 
the purification of the Cylonian agos.'^' ‘There are some who say’, writes 
Diogenes, that Epimenides identified the agos as the aitia of the plague, 
and that he indicated what its atonement should be. One would like to 
know what the exact meaning of onpaivei is in this passage. Epimenides 
was a famous singer of oracles, after all, and he was particularly known for 
his ability to divine about the past.” Whatever the case, the death of the 
two young men was a direct result of that revelation in those versions, and 
the scourge (cuugopó) was thus dissolved (Aufjvou). Following the same 
logic as the one found in Herodotus 7.133-7 or 7.197, the killing of men 
serves to purify the killing of other men and put an end to the enduring 
consequences of an ancient crime. The latest extended version of them all, 
Diogenes’ passage is the only one that tells of the Cylonian agos and its 
purification by Epimenides without mentioning the expulsion of the 
enageis. From Herodotus to Diogenes, in other words, there is a clear 
movement away from the idea that the punishment for the crime was 


6 CU SRM SS, m m A ; x " Y ouf ; i 
'^? Irro: of Sè thv aitiav eimeiv ToU Aoiyoŭ TÒ Kuñovsiov &yos onpaiveiv Te Thy åTtaAayhv: Kal 


$1& ToUTo dtrobaveiv 500 veavias, Kepativov Kai Ktnoißiov, Kai Aufjvoi Thv cuppopáv. 

‘6! The sacrifice was also found in Neanthes of Cyzicus (84 F 16 FGrH) and Polemon of Ilium, as we 
know from Athenaeus (602c-f); see Bonnechere 1994: 249, n. 77. 

162 Arist, Rhet. 14182. 
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limited to its perpetrators and their descendants, the agos as the presence of 
some polluted individuals, and a progressive foregrounding of a more 
collective conception of the stain, with the expulsion of the bones of the 
ancestors of the group taking centre stage and, later, the reforms of 
Epimenides: the agos as a contagious pollution of the land. 

If Diogenes’ version draws from Theopompus, it also has some charac- 
teristics in common with that of Plato. It is through manteia, interestingly 
enough, that Epimenides is called to Athens in the Laws already (642d), 
and his visit in that passage is defined by the sacrifices that he performs, 
under instruction from the god, but purification is not explicitly men- 
tioned there." The date of the event, more importantly, is placed around 
500 BC in that work, something that makes it completely at odds with all 
other chronologies about it, notably those of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
whose works Plato knew well.'^* There was obviously never any agreement 
about the nature and significance of the Cylonian agos in the historical 
consciousness of classical and later Greek literature. The processes of 
lumping and splitting at work in the organisation of collective memory 
identified by Eviatar Zerubavel, whereby events and figures of the past are 
shaped by association or dissociation and made to answer the narrative 
imperatives of certain messages as they are redefined through time and 
occasion, are clearly operative in this case. In Herodotus and Thucydides 
the massacre is presented in terms of its significance for later events, 
respectively the second invasion of Attica by Cleomenes and the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. In Aristotle, Plutarch, and Diogenes, it is the 
association with Epimenides that defines the massacre, and the role it 
played in the definition of Athens. The differences between the versions 
are striking and the emphasis that is found in each version is an expression 
of its own internal logic, whether it be the evolutionary constitutional 
teleology of Aristotle, the foundational resolution of conflict of Plutarch, 
or the ritual mirabilia of Diogenes. 

The text of Plutarch, in particular, develops its own logic of the event in 
some detail, and its version functions as an exploration of the religious side 
of Solon’s transformation of Athens. The duration and gravity of the 
ancient crime becomes the occasion for drawing the picture of a crisis 
out of which the citizens of Athens learnt their rites and the ability to live 
together. The purification of the city functions as half of a larger whole in 
the tale. Solon, on the one hand, figures as a mediator between factions, 
taking his usual place ¿s uécov between the divided sides of a civic strife, 


'6 Cf. 677d. 164 See M. L. West 1983: 45-6. 165 Zerubavel 2003. 
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and he manages to convince the enemies to submit to his arbitration and 
accept the authority of a tribunal. Epimenides, on the other hand, initiates 
the entire city in mystery rites, teaches it the cults and the ritual locations 
that will allow it to be Aosios and find the homonoia necessary for the life of 
a community. By looking back at the crime and its consequences, the 
purification constitutes an endpoint, the final moment of the agos, 
a termination to the transmission of the pollution different in kind from 
the mere expulsion of the responsible families. By looking forward to the 
continuing social life of the polis, it lays the ground for the survival of 
the city and its future development. It is through his exchanges with 
Epimenides that Solon gives shape to the principle of his laws. The 
vision that made Athens derives directly from the consequences of the 
agos in that text. 

The old crime, its enduring stain on the city, and the violent rift that 
it causes between the families all serve to portray the time of endless 
conflict that characterised the city before the time of Solon. There is no 
mention of Spartan or other foreign claims on Athens in this version of 
the events; the whole focus is turned on the internal division of the city, 
its pre-Solonian stasis. The duration of the pollution, the continuous 
presence of the ancestral fault, and its effect as a perpetually renewed 
cause of civic strife perfectly embody the state of disorder, the tapayn, so 
thoroughly challenged by Solon in the narrative of the Life. Perhaps it is 
not a coincidence that Plutarch, who knew the traditions of ancestral 
fault better than anyone, so thoroughly associates the author of the Elegy 
to the Muses with the purification of the Alcmaeonid agos. Whatever 
historians say about the reconstruction of the older sources that he may 
have used, the fact remains that the Life of Solon is the earliest extant text 
that brings Solon and Epimenides together in the purification of the 
ancient crime. There is here a clear adaptation of the old Alcmaeonid 
story to the very specific narrative demands of the text in the Life of 
Solon, and the work develops its own complex idea of ancestral fault in 
the process. 

The text of Plutarch, then, like the other versions of the tale, trans- 
forms the material of the ancient story of pollution to suit its own needs. 
But it also, like all other versions of the tale, reflects the deeper articula- 
tions of cultural memory that shape the transmission of tradition. It is 
clear that by the time of Plutarch the Alcmaeonid agos had long become 
an important reference in the imagination of the Athenian past. The 
crime of Cylon and its aftermath came to function as a paradigmatic 
moment of the deep past in the written tradition, and as such it acquired 
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many of the characteristics usually ascribed to what scholars, for the sake 
of convenience, continue to call myth.'^* 

All post-fifth-century versions share a number of common points. One 
is the objective presentation of the agos, which is less portrayed as the 
instrumental perception of foreigners or enemies than as a fact with a 
tangible presence, a state of the city. Another is less emphasis on the 
enageis, and the clearer focus placed on the city as a whole. A third is the 
central role given to Epimenides, who, from the Athénaion politeia 
onwards, appears as the main protagonist in the atonement for the crime; 
his purification is portrayed as a watershed separating then and now, and 
thus a direct contrast to the recurrent returns of the enageis in Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Another common point of later sources, from Aristotle 
onwards, is the importance of the trial in the recognition of the fault and 
the culpability of the involved families, and the emphasis of the texts on 
the fact that the proper procedure has been followed in the judgment. 
A related point is the role of the Erinyes in the punishment of the crime. 
The altar of the Semnai Theai is mentioned in Thucydides already.” The 
slaughter of the suppliants on the altar of the Erinyes creates a powerful 
link between crime and punishment, sacrilege and divine sanction, and 
the sacrificial imagery of human blood on the altar of the divinities of 
vengeance offers a direct parallel to the animal sacrifices of Epimenides and 
the human sacrifices mentioned by some sources of Diogenes (Theopompus?); 
yet another example of the use of human sacrifice as an atonement for a 
murder committed by ancestors. The proximity of the sanctuary of the 
Semnai Theai to the Areopagus, where the murder trial will take place, is 
made clear in Plutarch’s version.'^? 

A common pattern is evident in these later versions of the tale. An 
ancient crime has set in motion a long cycle of punishment. Pollution has 
taken a durable hold on kin and city and the group is locked in intermin- 
able repetitions of internecine strife. The ritual stain of sacrilege and the 
endless violence of family vengeance threaten the survival of the commu- 
nity. In addition to the divine wrath of violated suppliants, the Erinyes 
have been awakened by murder. The absence of a proper trial at the 
Areopagus is answered by the necessity of a new trial to recognise the 
crime and punish all the generations involved in it, and the atonement will 
involve the integration of new cults into the religious landscape of the city. 
With the combination of trial and cult foundation, the crime is truly 


166 On the ancient and modern debates about the definition of this term, see now R. L. Fowler 2011. 
167 See Harris-Cline 1999. 168 See Piccirilli 1977: 151. 
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purified and the city can live in homonoia. This primordial resolution of 
conflict creates a dividing line between an earlier period of polluted 
vendetta and the lasting foundation of an order of civic and religiously 
hallowed institutions. The resemblance of this story to the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus is not fortuitous. 

It is often said that the Eumenides somehow reflects the events of the 
Alcmaeonid agos to a certain extent. ^? Whether that is true or not, I would 
like to put it the other way and suggest that the tales of the Alcmaeonid 
agos reflect the Eumenides. The cultural memory of the Cylonian agos 
modelled itself on the most famous and influential template of Athenian 
narrative about the establishment of civic justice in the city. While the 
conflict is internal to the oikos in the tragedy, and it takes the form of a civil 
strife in the Alcmaeonid stories, the pattern is the same. An ancient blood 
crime generates pollution and further conflict that tears apart the group 
through the generations. A resolution is found that brings together the 
special jury of the authoritative tribunal and the reorganisation of the city's 
religious system around new cult. The Areopagus and the Erinyes are 
interlocked in the protection of justice, and a new era of communal life, 
free of the stains of the past, is made possible by the wisdom of persuasion. 
One story reads directly into the other. 

This is a pattern that is not found in the texts of Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Among the many differences that separate these two early 
versions from all the later ones is the dominant presence of Epimenides 
from Aristotle onwards. The crime becomes an index pointing to its 
resolution, and this confrontation of an ancient conflict the ground for a 
profound transformation of the city. Placed squarely at the time of Solon 
in all these later versions, the purification of the agos becomes a commen- 
tary on the significance of the great legislator's reforms in contrast to what 
went on before and as a prefiguration of what was to come. The religious 
dimension of the reforms is what comes to the fore in these tales of 
refoundation through purification. The meeting of Solon and Epimenides 
thus becomes the perfect embodiment of that transition that liberated 
Athens from the past, and it comes to define the essence of each character 
from the fourth century onwards.’”° Not yet a necessary part of the story in 
Plato's Laws still, it can be alluded to and referenced as something that is 
widely known in the Athénaion politeia already. A great transformation in 


' Cf Mazzarino 1960; Samons 1998-9; Federico 2001. 
7? On the place of Solon in the cultural memory of the fourth century, see M. H. Hansen 1989; Mossé 
2008. 
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the memory of this event clearly took place in the fourth century, as 
Athens intensely renegotiated its past after the defeats of the Peloponnesian 
War and the Macedonian conquest, taking particular care in understand- 
ing the formative resolutions of conflict of earlier times, the refoundations 
of the city and the transformations of cult that defined the polis. 
Whether it was inscribed in Theopompus or an author of Atthis, or 
derived in a much more diffuse manner out of the discourses of the time, 
that reconfiguration of the narrative of the Cylonian purification and of its 
place in the collective imagination of the city's past took a durable hold on 
the cultural memory of the event and profoundly altered its shape. Beyond 
the numerous rewritings of the individual authors who adapted their 
version of the agos to the projects of their own messages, a common basic 
structure remains in place from Aristotle to Diogenes. 

The foundational purification becomes a myth of Athenian identity in 
the post-imperial period. The Aeschylean masterpiece, so familiar to 
audiences and writers of the time through reperformance and reading, 
was the obvious parallel in place for reflection on the institutions that 
control blood pollution and vendetta. The dominant version of the trad- 
itional myth circulating in the tragedy thus provided a significant shape for 
rethinking the place and the meaning of the historical event. This adapta- 
tion of history to the meaningful scheme of myth created a deep structure 
of resonance between the parallel pasts of Athens and their importance for 
the day. Following the familiar process described by Aleida Assmann, the 
cultural memory of the event was formed by the patterns of literature. ^ 
The profound authority of tragedy imprinted itself on the memory of a 
conflict and transformed it to serve as an aetiological blueprint of society. 
The ancestral fault of one tradition, in the process, is made to conform to 
that of another. 

Herodotus presents a different picture. Rather than internal strife, he 
focuses on its instrumentalisation by a foreign power, and rather than a 
definitive purification of the city, his tale puts forward the exile and 
expulsion of allegedly polluted kin groups, and their continued presence 
in the polis. As in the Athénaion politeia or in Plutarch, the crime of Cylon 
appears only as an index to its consequences, but unlike later versions of 
the story, there is no effective atonement. 

The Spartan demands for the expulsion of the Alcmaeonids are shown 
as the cynical strategy of an unjust policy (5.70). Attacking another state is 
hardly a neutral action in Herodotus. Cleomenes’ motivation to intervene 


77 See e.g. T. Hólscher 2010. 77 A. Assmann 2012 [1999]. 
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in the affairs of the city are different from the time when he chased the 
Peisistratids away, thinking that he was following the voice of the Pythia 
(5.63)? His friendship with Isagoras, the enemy of the Peisitratids, with 
whose wife he may have had an affair, we are told, and the desire to limit 
the power of the people through a small group of oligarchs that could 
better be controlled, are the forces at play in the text on that occasion. The 
repelling of the Spartans from Athens is even presented as something that 
accomplished a prophecy (érereAéero 86 TH KAeopéva fi phun), namely the 
words of the priestess of Athena when the king tried to enter the sanctuary 
of the Acropolis to consult the goddess (5.72): “Q &ive AoxeSoipóvie, TMV 
xcopse Unde £o101 ¿s TO pov: où yap Ospiróv. Awpietior Trapiéval &£vOoU Ta 
(‘Go back, Lacedaemonian stranger, and enter not into the holy place; for 
it is not lawful that Dorians should pass in here’).'”* 

The king will be expelled after having demanded the expulsion of his 
enemies. He pretends to defend the city against the pollution of sacrifice 
by committing a sacrilege himself. He champions the wrath of the goddess, 
and it is the goddess herself who orders him to go. Cleomenes’ real 
motivation for intervening in Athens will ultimately be the weakening of 
the city and the imposition of tyranny, an unjust endeavour that the long 
disquisition of the Corinthian Socles will condemn in clear terms, followed 
in his disgust by the other allies of Sparta (5.92—3). Cleomenes, attempting 
a coup on the city to impose the power of the few on the many, finds 
himself besieged on the Acropolis with his small group of friends and 
co-conspirators, exactly like Cylon many generations earlier. The many 
connections between this portrait of the failed Spartan intervention and 
the ancient event that motivated the agos in the first place is probably not 
fortuitous. Contrary to Cylon and his friends, however, Cleomenes is 
spared and allowed to escape unharmed. 

The ancient pollution is never described as something that exists object- 
ively by the voice of the narrator, as mentioned earlier. Always shown 
through the eyes of characters in the tale, it is a matter of perception and 
focalisation. The pollution is an instrument of interstate relations in 
the text. The agos plays the role of a propaganda stratagem, a trpdpaors, 
a word used for it in Thucydides, and as such it serves to highlight the 
impiety and injustice of Cleomenes in his intervention against Cleisthenes. 
The manipulation of religious forms is a prominent theme in the Histories, 
one used in this case as a direct answer to the corruption of the Pythia by 
the Alcmaeonids to motivate the first invasion of Attica by the Spartans. 


3 Cf. p. 294. 77^ Parker 1998. 175 See Rausch 1998; Rosivach 2008. 
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The instrumentalisation of religion is an element in the characterisation of 
Cleomenes at this moment in the narrative, a fact that is made even more 
effective by the reference to the great age of the ancestral fault that the 
Alcmaeonids are accused of bearing. By pointing to the fact that the crime 
is so ancient, that it dates to ‘before the time of the Peisistratids’ (5.71), as 
Herodotus specifies, the passage emphasises the opportunism of the Spar- 
tan in invoking it at that precise moment, so long after the fact. There is no 
oracle from Delphi demanding an intervention in the version of Herod- 
otus, no plague, no civil war in need of an urgent settlement through trial, 
just the very convenient appropriation of religion by the impious king. 

This, however, is far from meaning that the Athenians are presented 
as being free from the agos in the tale. The crime, after all, is presented as 
something that did happen, and the slaying of suppliants is unquestionably 
one of the greatest imaginable sacrileges. Part of the effect of the episode 
is that Cleomenes! request is indeed plausible and understandable. 
The passage in which the agos is mentioned, further, is devoted to the 
significance of Cleisthenes and his reforms, and it is important to remember 
that it paints a rather dark image of this foundational moment of Athenian 
democracy, something that is probably not emphasised as much as it should 
be in the literature."^ The reform of the Athenian tribes is portrayed as 
an imitation of the tribal reforms of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, the man 
who mocked his own people by renaming them 'Swinites', ‘Assites’, and 
"Porkites'.77 Cleisthenes of Athens, Herodotus tells us, “was imitating his 
own mother's father, Cleisthenes the despot of Sicyon’, in his reorganisa- 
tion of the Athenian tribes (5.67).7* Even more significantly, the bribing of 
the Pythia by the Alcmaeonids, the event that most directly led to the 
overthrow of the Peisistratids, is in itself a crime of the very gravest kind, as 
the episode of Demaratus in Book 6 will show, and Cleisthenes of Athens is 
‘he who was reputed to have bribed the Pythia’ (5.66). Although he never 
explicitly recognises the reality of the agos, Herodotus never denies it either, 
and he presents it in a passage where the actions of Cleisthenes and the 
Alcmaeonids are tainted by dark implications. 

The indirect framing of the Alcmaeonid agos through the eyes of others 
deploys a — typically Herodotean — tool of pattern shaping that makes full 
use of the polyphony of the text. The narrator never asserts the reality of 


6 T ' ; ' 
‘7° For the traditional portrayal of Cleisthenes as a step in the progression to democracy, see e.g. 


Ostwald 2000; cf. C. D. Hamilton 1993; McInerney 1994; Payen 2001; Anderson 2003. 

77 $.68; see Bicknell 1982; Vilatte 1990; V. Parker 1994. 
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the agos directly but places it in the context of an environment that points 
in a certain direction. The great age of the ancient crime, in that light, is an 
indication of its depth and danger for the city. By being so closely tied to 
the radical transformation of the city by Cleisthenes, the story of the agos 
and of its transmission in time opens some difficult questions about the 
birth of democracy in Athens for an audience of the imperial period. The 
ancestral fault of the pollution is thus used in this passage to undermine 
the narrative of foundation that must undoubtedly have surrounded the 
figure of Cleisthenes in the time of Herodotus, and thus the memory of 
triumph and victory that shaped the dominant narrative of the Athenian 
revolution. 

Further, one of the initial events of the Peloponnesian War, as we have 
seen earlier, is the request from the Spartan king Archidamos for Athens to 
expel the enageis from the city, an event first mentioned by Thucydides 
(1.127).7? The measure targeted Pericles. It happened in 431, before the 
final redaction of the Histories, and it was thus part of the common 
baggage of Herodotus' audience. If we can believe Thucydides, it was a 
prominent event, one that profoundly marked the beginning of the 
hostilities, and lines 445-6 of Aristophanes’ Knights shows that it could 
be referenced with a single word in 424 to elicit immediate reactions from 
the crowd in the theatre. ^? This was a burning issue of the day. The text of 
Herodotus does not mention it, but the Histories description of the 
demands of Cleomenes some two generations earlier is an almost exact 
replica. Without committing ourselves to the reconstruction of what really 
happened in 506, something that ultimately cannot be answered properly 
in my view, we must recognise — as has often been remarked — that the 
description of these events in the text of Herodotus creates a powerful 
effect of correspondence to the events of 431. By not mentioning the latter, 
the text leads the reader to make his own connections, involving him 
further in the significance of the text. This is one particularly brilliant 
example of the orientation of interpretation, the organisation of choice, 
that makes the Herodotean narrative, a ‘readerly’ text if there ever was one, 
such a powerful experience of inferences. 

The oracles that Cleomenes captured on the Acropolis tell the Spartans 
of a time when ‘many deeds of enmity would be done against them by the 
Athenians' (5.90). After Socles manages to convince the Corinthians not to 
assist the Spartans in attacking Athens, Hippias solemnly observes that one 
day the Corinthians will come to regret the house of Peisistratus in their 


79 See p. 309. 8° See p. 218. 
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conflict with Athens (5.93). The hostilities that were to culminate in the 
Peloponnesian War are inscribed in the text’s portrait of the events of 506. 
In direct line with this, the Spartan demands for the expulsion of the 
Impure implicates the present of the audience and the harsh reality of 
the war being fought here and now in the present. The present talks directly 
to the question of Spartan scheming against the growth of Athenian power, 
and the continued, dangerous presence at the head of the state of a family 
that never paid its dues for an ancient crime, a genos bound by the debt of a 
transgression that (according to some ...) still demands retribution. The 
aitin of a massacre committed more than two hundred years ago holds 
(Exe) the Alcmaeonids in the presence of the audience. The doubts about 
its dangers for the city remain a matter of debate and concern. The long 
continuity of the pollution through the generations and the uncertainty 
about its meaning allow for the weaving of proleptic links and references 
over long periods of time, a narrative tool similar to that of the oracles. 
The failed purification of the agos provides an open-ended path in time 
connecting different moments of the story with the moment of its enunci- 
ation. It says something about Spartan ambition, Athenian dissensions, and 
the ominous power of the Alcmaeonids. Herodotus, in this passage again, 
can be seen to exploit the full potential of ancestral fault as an instrument of 
storytelling. 


Croesus and Solon 


That is a pattern that begins early in the Histories, with a dominant, 
programmatic episode of Book 1. Croesus is the character around whose 
actions much of Book 1 is organised. Identified as ‘the first of those we 
know’ (1.5) to have submitted Greeks to Eastern rule, his story constitutes 
the earliest field of knowledge claimed by the new iotopin at the beginning 
of the work." It is with this that the fresh project of historical enquiry is 
defined against the remote past of Greek poetry and myth and the hearsay 
of barbarians. As the first extended narrative of the Histories, it lays the 
ground for everything that is to follow. Its detailed exploration of power 
and change, cultural differences, piety and divine action, wealth, wisdom, 
and the art of reading the world, essentially traces the boundaries that the 


81 The bibliography on the episode is of course immense; note Regenbogen 1930; M. Miller 1963; 
Krischer 1964; von Fritz 1967; Stahl 1975; Burkert 1985b; Chiasson 1986; Shapiro 1996; T. Harrison 
2000: 31-63; E. Visser 2000; Schwabl 2004; Pelling 2006; Kindt 2006; Versnel 2011: 179-201; 527-37; 
Grethlein 2010: 197—203; Hollmann 2011. 
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rest of the text will unfold. The Histories are based on repetitions, parallels, 
and recurrences, and the exceptions that eventually stand out from these 
repeated appearances; the map of these themes and figures that will 
compose the bulk of the work is all but laid out in that lengthy first 
episode. Croesus is named in chapter 6 already, the direct object of the 
performative speech-act oí8a, and he remains at the fore of the action 
into chapter 92, as well as an important character of Cyrus' narrative into 
chapter 208. The story of the Lydian monarch serves as a prefiguration of 
all later events in the vast fresco painted by Herodotus. That being said, 
there is no hard system in the Histories, no systematic rule of history, and 
the /ogos of Croesus is not the key to some general analytical coherence. 
It is simply the first, particularly significant act of a long story. That is what 
it means to say it is programmatic. "^ 

If there is one place in the Histories where ancestral fault plays a 
prominent role, this is it. Delayed punishment through generations is 
explicitly mentioned twice, in passages that frame the episode and answer 
each other. The first, chapter 13, shows the narrator commenting directly 
on the transgression of Gyges, Croesus’ ancestor and the founder of the 
dynasty of the Mermnads. Following the forced spectacle of the queen’s 
disrobing in the royal bedchamber and the violation of her aidés, Gyges, 
the former bodyguard of king Candaules, has killed his master and taken 
his place (8219) Seizing the wife and the kingship (BaoiAnin) of the 
Heraclid monarch, he plunged the realm into a state of internal conflict 
between his partisans and those who remained loyal to Candaules. Only 
the arbitration of the oracle of Delphi, accepted by both sides, allowed 
Lydia to avoid the outbreak of civil war. Gyges was ‘confirmed’ 
(éxpatuv6n) by the oracle, which ‘chose’ (aveiAe) him, but the Pythia 
also revealed what the consequences would be."** A tisis, a vengeance for 
the crimes committed against the Heraclidae, will come (f|&) against a 
descendant of Gyges in the fourth generation. The Lydians and their 
kings, we are told, paid no attention to this verse oracle (ros) of the 
Pythia before it was accomplished (trpiv Sh étreteAéo On). 

This identification of a fault and of its direct consequences many 
generations later appears at the beginning of Book 1. It is referenced and 


MEO Shapiro 1996: 348—9; T. Harrison 2000: 31-63. 

'5 For aidés and disrobing, see G. Ferrari 1990. 
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reactivated many chapters later at the end of the Croesus section, after the 
downfall of the fourth descendant of Gyges and his narrow escape from 
death. At chapter 90, saved from the pyre on which he was to be burned by 
the Persian Cyrus, Croesus requests from his victorious opponent the right 
to send a delegation to Delphi to demand explanations from Apollo.^* He 
wants to show the god the fetters of his captivity and ask this question: 
why did Apollo persuade him to attack Cyrus, and why does he repay his 
benefactors in this manner? 

The answer of the Pythia points straight to Gyges (1.91). Croesus has 
fulfilled (&&&/mos) the fault of his ancestor (yovéos &yaptéSa) of the fourth 
generation."^ The consequence of this ancestral crime had been preor- 
dained and his lot was sealed. It is impossible, even for a god, to change 
the course of fate, or lead the Moirai in a different direction. Apollo had 
wanted to help Croesus and wanted to delay the suffering of Sardis further 
to the next generation, the children of Croesus, but that proved impossible. 
He was, literally, not able to (oUx oids ve éyévero), a powerful statement on 
the limits of divine action. The god could only accomplish and grant what 
the Moirai gave him." That is, he was able to delay the fall of Sardis by 
three years, and it is he who saved Croesus from the pyre. As to the 
accusation of having led him to war, the god demonstrates how wrong it 
is to lay the blame of Croesus’ false interpretations of oracles on him. All 
three chrésmoi given by Apollo to the king are reviewed, and the error of 
Croesus made plain in each case. Following this answer, the Lydian 
recognises that the fault (&uaprós) is his (&ouroO), and not the god's. 

These words come at the end of the Croesus section in Book 1 (the next 
sentence effects a transition to another section of the narrative). 7? The 
speech of the Pythia, let us call it the Justification of Apollo, is a condensed 
retelling of the previous chapters from the perspective of divinity. With a 
direct reference to the crime of Gyges and its consequences, and the 
different acts of generosity and interpretation that punctuate the story of 
Croesus over the years, it essentially brings the various stages of the tale 
into one coherent understanding of causality. It is a retrospective account, 
where the god retells the story from above. The Justification of Apollo 
unveils a vision of the principles that govern the paradigmatic fate of the 
man placed at the very beginning of the long narrative of Herodotus. 
A veritable theological exposition, it uses the privileged perspective of the 


185 Contrast with 1.38. 86 For &uoprós in Herodotus, see also 1.119; 167; 3.25; 6.29; 7.194; 8.140. 
187 See Asheri in Asheri et al. 2007: 143. 
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oracle to reframe the significance of the events just described and extract a 
clear teaching from it.’ Through his enlightenment of Croesus, the god 
also instructs the audience, and lays down in broad terms a general 
articulation of cause and agency at work in the text and in the world. It 
temporarily shatters the obscurity of divine will. 

The theological structure it presents is composed of three levels: 
Moirai, gods, and men. All have a limited range of choices. A uoipa can 
be tetrpwpévn, that is, set, determined; an old figure with a long poetic 
pedigree.?? In this passage its passive form is marked by the fact that it is 
entirely conditioned by the ancient crime. The poipa is set in motion 
directly by the action of the crime. The consequence of the transgression 
was announced at the time when the crime was committed, and what was 
decreed then will be accomplished exactly as proclaimed. Punishment will 
fall very precisely on the fourth generation. That is an inexorable, almost 
mechanistic outcome of the fault. What the Moirai can give will not 
contradict what has been set in motion by the crime. 

Apollo's desire to send the punishment to another generation is not 
granted. He is only able to gain an allowance of three years. His will to save 
the life of Croesus, however, is not refused, as that is not opposed to the 
decree of the fates. Contrary to the famous scene of Miad 16, where Zeus is 
similarly confronted with the problem of changing the lot of his son 
Sarpedon, a man who is móa Trempouevov odor (16.441), a passage that 
generated much theological reflection throughout the centuries and which 
forms part of the conceptual background of Apollo's Justification, the life of 
a single individual is of little consequence in itself in the Herodotean passage, 
even that of a king; what does matter is the fall of empires, and the precise 
moment when they take place.?' Compared with the focus on battlefield 
time of the epic poet, the extended temporal vision of the historian locates 
the event in a vast framework of generations, states, and causes. 

If the agency of the god is limited by the boundaries of the Moirai, it is 
still able to exercise its will within this framework of allotments. Apollo can 
accomplish (üvucs) what the Moirai give him, and he is able to benefit 
(&xopicoro) Croesus with it. The verb éyapicato is particularly interesting 
here, as it characterises the relation that binds the god and the king. 
The benefactions of Croesus to Delphi occupy an important place in 
Herodotus’ portrait of the Lydian monarch, mentioned repeatedly over 
the course of the narrative, and described at length in the final chapter of 


189 Cf. Kindt 2006. *9° See Lachenaud 1976: 93-6; Marinatos 1982. 
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the section, a form of epilogue to the tale. For Apollo, delaying the demise 
of Sardis by three years and saving the life of Croesus from the pyre are a 
form of charis, a gift that reflects a certain kind of reciprocity.?^ The verb 
éxapioato indicates that a link exists between giver and receiver, where the 
act of offering implies the promise of something in return. Apollo, in the 
speech of the Pythia, is grateful for the gifts he has received from Croesus, 
and his action bears witness both to the extent of his charis and to the 
limits of his power. 

This is a direct rebuttal of Croesus’ accusation that the Greek gods are 
‘ungrateful’, that they are &yépioto1, lacking in charis (1.90). One of the 
great faults of the king was to believe that the reciprocity which bound him 
to Apollo was a reciprocity of peers. Croesus misunderstood the funda- 
mental difference between gods and mortals at the heart of this system of 
exchange. The gifts of the king, cast in metal and stone, are timeless, 
witnesses of his generosity even now, in the time of the audience, and 
promise to remain so long thereafter. The perenniality of the monuments 
is matched by the immortal life of the god who will receive and keep 
them. The short existence of the mortal, on the other hand, can hold on to 
the gifts of the gods only for a limited duration, and as long as the divinity 
wills it. A man’s fate can be delayed, but its endpoint will remain the same. 
Some years can be added to the dynasty, Croesus can be saved from the 
pyre today, but death will come tomorrow. There is nothing stable in 
human life, especially not wealth, and the gifts that are exchanged between 
gods and men are the tangible illustrations of that chasm separating the 
two levels of existence, where gift and counter-gift operate on a fundamen- 
tally different plane. The charis of the god and the charis of the king have 
essentially distinctive natures. An important part of the meaning of the tale 
in Herodotus is the definition of that exchange that binds men and gods. 
To understand the specificities of the portrait he presents to his audience, 
it can be useful to contrast it with parallel accounts. 

Croesus, a man legendary for his wealth, had showered the gods with 
gifts and offerings more lavishly than anyone, yet his kingdom was utterly 
destroyed through spectacular defeat at the hands of the Persians. His 
downfall questioned the entire system of exchange between gods and men 
that lay at the heart of Greek religion, and it generated a commensurate 
number of responses.?? A famous image from the beginning of the fifth 
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century on a vase painted by Myson (Louvre G197) shows Croesus sitting 
on a throne placed over a pyre.?^ Although found in Etruria, the vase was 
produced in Athens. Gazing straight ahead with almost hieratic poise, 
Croesus is presented with a long beard and dressed in full kingly attire. 
Identified by an inscription on the vase, he holds a sceptre in his left hand 
and his head is covered by a crown of laurel leaves. With his right hand, he 
is shown performing a libation with a phialé over the pyre that is about to 
burn him. The wood is being lit by a servant with two torches in his hands. 
The man, identified as Euthydemos by an inscription, wears only a 
loincloth and a band over his head, in clear contrast to the exuberantly 
luxurious attire of the king. The other face of the Aydria is painted with a 
scene of Antiope's capture by Theseus and Peirithoos, who are also all 
identified by inscriptions. 

Like these most Athenian figures of myth, whose precise act can be 
activated through a combination of text and image, an index to a well- 
known episode of traditional narrative brought to life on the object, the 
end of Croesus is evoked by the moment that immediately precedes it. 
The combination of text and image is sufficient to point to that particular 
tale; the name Croesus, by itself, opens a link to a narrative shared by 
painter and audience. It is famous enough to be activated with very precise 
indexical elements, as in the parallel scene from the Theseus cycle. The 
story of Croesus, in other words, is presented as a 'traditional tale with 
secondary, partial reference to something of collective importance’. 

A variant of the tale told in Herodotus, it portrays the death of the 
king as a voluntary act. There is no constraint in the image, no fetter 
or threatening individual to suggest compulsion. The king, wearing a 
otépavos of laurel that points to Apollo, is crowned as a celebrant at 
a sacrifice. His libation, and embodiment of the man's piety, serves as a 
preliminary to the kill. Rather than an animal led to the 6ucia, however, 
the king himself is to be the victim, a holocaust sacrifice. There is 
something noble and defiant in the king’s offering of his life in the image. 
It expresses an understanding of Croesus’ end that is both poignant and 
admirable. What that version was, how it was represented, what were the 
details of its action — who, for instance, was Euthydemos — are all questions 
that have no answer at present. Perhaps that image from the Louvre /ydria 
is related to another, later image of a man on a pyre, which some believe 
also shows Croesus. ?^ Whatever the case, it demonstrates that a narrative 
tradition relating Croesus’ downfall was in place by the later sixth century. 
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It is on this basis that some have argued that a tragic trilogy portrayed the 
‘myth’ of Croesus in the first half of the fifth century, in which Croesus 
was shown paying for the faults of his ancestor Gyges.?" The evidence for 
that is tenuous at best. 

At the end of the first Pythian ode, in any case, written in 470, not long 
after the Louvre ydria was painted, Pindar describes the power of song to 
immortalise fame.?* The commemorative words of the /ogioi and the 
aoidoi guarantee that nothing escapes the future, neither crimes nor 
virtuous deeds.?? The atrocities of Phalaris, on the one hand, are shown 
as the model of evil actions and of the dark reputation that accompanies 
them (95—7). The épet& (virtue) of Croesus, on the other, is their opposite, 
the paradigmatic embodiment of the noble accomplishment whose 
memory will endure. Described as qiAógpow, an d&pet& of cooperation 
and friendliness, rather than warlike valour, it evokes the Croesus of gifts, 
largesse and benevolent rule, the generosity of the good king. That is the 
memory of his character that endures, the one that will not die (ot ive). 
Far from the image of the Lydian monarch given by Herodotus in his 
work, Croesus is here the model of kingship, the personification of the 
ruler's virtue transmitted in speech and song. A good example of what that 
could look like at the time is the third Epinician of Bacchylides, written in 
468, two years later than the Pindaric poem, for the same Hieron.*°° 

That ode, which celebrates the victory of the Sicilian tyrant in the 
chariot race at Olympia, the most prestigious prize of all, the crowning 
achievement of a long career of athletic competitions, is built around one 
central idea: the pious usage of wealth.^^" Croesus, whose story, the main 
mythical exemplum of the text (24—62), dominates the poem, is explicitly 
set up as an object of comparison for Hieron. He is, of all mortals, the 
one who has sent the greatest gifts to Delphi, whereas Hieron has sent 
more gold to Apollo than all men who inhabit Greece (63-6). The 
significance of Hieron’s superlative fortune is staged as a reflection of 
the superlative fortune of Croesus. What Hieron does with his wealth, 
with his power, his victory, is measured against the mythical paradigm of 
the old Lydian king. 


197 Page 1962; Snell 1973; Riecks 1975; cf. Chiasson 2003; Griffin 2006. 
BS Pyth. 1.92—4: óri8ópfporov atympo Sd€as | olov &morxou£vov &v6póv Siontav pavuet | Kai Aoytois 
Kai &oiSois. oU pive: Kpol- | cou qiAógpo óperó. 
? See Luraghi 2008-9. 
20° C£. also Ctesias FGrH 688 F 9; Xen. Cyr. 7.2.9; Castor FGrH 250 F 11; Nicolaus of Damascus 
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The crowds rejoice in Hieron's victory, the man who 'knows how not to 
hide a wealth girded by a black-veiled darkness’.*°* The participle mup- 
yotévta suggests an image of wealth protected by a rampart, a barrier 
against sight, something hidden. The verb tupydw also means to boast, to 
exaggerate, to lift oneself up in overconfidence.* By knowing how not to 
hide the mupywðévra mAo0rov, Hieron opens the way for the rich, 
exuberant festivities of his triumph. The sanctuaries abound (Bou), the 
streets abound (fpwouo1) with the celebrations.*°* The wealth of the 
tyrant, gleaming in the open, is not locked in a tower of arrogance. Shared 
with the population, it is not a hoarded treasure. It is, says Bacchylides 
later in the poem, possible for one who does not grow fat with envy to 
speak well of such men (67—8).^ The distribution of many gifts, the 
unveiling of the tyrant's gold, is the true rampart, and the fount of a 
reputation lifted out of obscurity. Hieron holds his inheritance from the 
Muses and his sceptre from Zeus.*°° A legitimate king, he honours the god 
with his wealth above all. ‘It is the god, the god, that the &piotos [5]A8o»v 
must glorify.°” The &piotos of wealth, and this is the meaning of dABos 
in this sentence, must elevate the dignity of divinity, not man."^* 

That is the lesson of Croesus' story. When Zeus accomplished the fated 
judgment (rer[poouévav ... «pí]ow) and Sardis fell, Croesus resolved to 
escape the day of slavery and destroy his house by his own hand (25-6). 
A pyre was set up in the court of the palace and the monarch ascended it 
with his wife and two daughters. The scene is described in full detail and 
the cries of the daughters clinging to their mother made to stage a 
powerful pathos. As the king raises his hands to the sky, he calls on 
heaven (37-47): 


‘Ytrép [Bile Soi 
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TloacrooAós, &[e]ikeMeos yuvalt] Kes 

¿E &UkriTo»v peyåpæv &yovrar 

Ta Trpóc8ev [Ex]0p& piña: Gaveiv yAUKIoOTOV. 
Overmighty daimon, where is the gratitude of the gods? Where is the lord 
born of Leto? The halls of Alyattes [are falling] [. . .] of countless [. ..] [. . .] 
the city, [gold Jeddying Pactolus [reddens with blood]. And shamefully the 
women are being dragged from the well built palace. What was hateful 
before is dear. To die is the sweetest thing (trans. Cairns). 


Faced with the day he never expected (GeATrtov &pop), the destruction of 
the house of his father and his own imminent death, Croesus thus 
questions the gratitude of the gods, and he orders his slave to light the 
fire (48-9). As the flames begin to rise and the cries of the king’s daughters 
fill the air, Zeus intervenes by sending a cloud to quench the fire, and 
Apollo carries the old man and his daughters to the land of the 
Hyperboreans, where he ‘settles’ (kat[év]acoe) them (60). 

Apollo ‘protected’ (puAa&) Croesus, we are told at the beginning of the 
tale (29), as an explanation (éret) for the fact that ‘the &piotos [5]ABoov 
must glorify the god’, and the passage ends with the statement that the god 
saved the king because of his piety (81 evcéBerav), that is, because of the 
generosity he showed in his gifts to Delphi.*°? The levels of divine 
causality are shared by Zeus and Apollo. Zeus is the one who accomplishes 
a judgment that is set, the capture of Sardis by the Persians, and the same 
who puts down the fire on the pyre, thus indicating that the downfall of 
the kingdom and the rescue of the king are in no way incompatible.*° 
Apollo is responsible neither for the disaster of Sardis nor for the rescue of 
the pious king. The god's further action, however, the settling of Croesus' 
house in the land of the Hyperboreans, solves the situation once and for 
all. It confirms the stability of the system, where the action of the son 
complements that of the father, and piety is rewarded by divinity as a 
whole. A precise constellation of deities answers the indeterminate 
‘tmrép[Bile Saïuov’” of the king on the pyre, and the cosmic tension of the 
pious man's downfall is fully resolved.^" The central question of Croesus 
is: ‘where is the charis of the gods? ^^ Where is the reciprocity of Apollo? 
Have all the offerings been in vain? The poem has a precise answer. The 
land of the Hyperboreans is the closest thing there is to immortality. 
Described by Pindar in the tenth Pythian ode (30-50), it is a place where 
no one ages and all live in harmony, a close equivalent to Elysium or the 
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Blessed Isles."? Croesus and his daughters are given an afterlife of bliss and 
the great generosity of the king is repaid in full by the god. As the Lydian 
monarch becomes the incarnation of vindicated piety, the central place of 
charis at the heart of the system is reaffirmed. 

Death is the central theme of the poem’s last section. Life is short and 
man must die, the poet says to the king at the end of his life (he had one 
more year to live). The last day must be present at all times in the minds of 
men. The ether remains pure and the water of the sea does not rot. Gold 
remains a joy, but no one can reclaim his youth. If the body will waste 
away, fame is eternal; its gleam will not disappear, for it is the Muse that 
nourishes it. The great virtue of Hieron, in other words, will live through 
the honeyed tongue of the poet. There is a charis that unites the noble deed 
and the song of the poet, a relation of reciprocity between the action and 
its celebration, and whoever hymns this charis will be cov dAc6[eia.*"* 
Hieron will have to die today or tomorrow, just as Croesus’ kingdom had 
to fall at a set time. But the fame of his deeds will forever endure through 
the charis of the poet, just as the house of Croesus was given a blissful 
afterlife through the charis of the god. 

The virtue of pious wealth described in that poem of Bacchylides could 
hardly be further removed from what we see in Herodotus. The episode of 
Croesus in the Histories is not just a reproduction of earlier sources, and it 
does not simply reflect the hard-set ideologies of Delphic priests or 
aristocratic discourses channelled by the historian. That radical experiment 
in configuring the past is no passive receptacle of other people’s discourses. 
Herodotus is a master of nuance and implications and he writes his 
own vision of the material he reshaped for his work. That is particularly 
true in the case of an episode that is given pride of place in the Histories. 
Herodotus traces a thoroughly distinctive portrait of the Lydian king’s 
demise and the significance of his fall. Just like the Croesus of Bacchylides, 
the Croesus of chapter 91 demands an explanation from the gods, and he 
expresses bitter surprise at their lack of charis. Contrary to the king of the 
epinician, however, the Croesus of Herodotus is given a lesson in theology, 
and he is made to recognise his error in accusing the god. Far from 
receiving the gift of a blessed afterlife, he is saved from the pyre to serve 
another king as a slave. His line is cut, he will no longer have anything to 
transmit to his children. Apollo is the one who rescues him from the pyre, 
not Zeus, and his repayment ends there. The absence of Zeus in the story 
highlights the overbearing force of fate over the actions of the gods. It is 
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Cyrus who had the pyre set up, not Croesus, and the agency of self-death 
so nobly represented in the Louvre /ydria and the Bacchylides poem is 
denied the hapless Croesus of Herodotus.^? His failed understanding of 
charis, even after his rescue from the pyre, is incapable of grasping the 
chasm that separates the gifts of men from the gifts of the gods, and he 
arrogantly complains about having lost something he cannot have." His 
wealth, his lavish donations, the monuments he has bestowed on the 
sanctuaries, amount to very little in the end, as they cannot alter the cycle 
of events in motion. Croesus is shown the real meaning of charis. 
A traditional figure of moral instruction is thoroughly deconstructed in 
the process. 

One of the distinctive features of Herodotus’ Croesus is the long time 
of generations in which his story is set. The wealth of Croesus was in 
fact never his own. In taking over the BaoiAnin of Candaules, Gyges 
appropriated a iuf] that did not belong to him, and its transmission over 
generations never altered that fact. What is an obscure judgment of fate in 
Bacchylides is the consequence of a very precise event in Herodotus. The 
downfall of Croesus is the endpoint of a long line of causality centred on 
the meaning of wealth. The great riches of the king, his proverbial gold, 
the massive treasures buried in his vaults, his benefactions, his o/Dos, are the 
fruits of unjust wealth. Croesus never rightfully owned what he had, as 
the foundations of his inheritance were based on a crime. There is, indeed, 
no injustice in the collapse of his power, as it rested on the fruits of 
usurpation. All his generosity consisted in handing out the wealth of 
others. By losing everything he inherited from his father and becoming 
the servant of a king, he simply finds himself back in the state of his 
ancestor Gyges. The fall of Croesus is, in fact, a perfect illustration of 
cosmic justice. 

By introducing the idea of ancestral fault at the heart of the traditional 
old story of Croesus, Herodotus thus profoundly changed its significance, 
and resolved the cosmic challenge of the pious man's downfall in a 
different way. Far from the celebration of charis, the elevation of lavish 
benefactions and the great wealth of power that is not hidden from view, 
far from the celebration of the tyrant and the exaltation of princely fame of 
the epinicians, the text of the historian offers another pattern of narrative 
to his audience. A wealth that is not secure in its foundations will not 
remain stable to the top. A fortune that is unjustly acquired will lead to 
certain punishment. Justice always comes in the end, /isis will strike. If not 
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now, then on the children of those who have committed the crime, or their 
genos thereafter. The atë of punishment, starting from a mere spark, will 
grow into a raging fire. There is little doubt, in other words, that the first 
half of the Elegy to the Muses is a direct intertextual presence in Herodotus 
rewriting of the Croesus story." One tradition is read through the other. 

The staging of Croesus' meeting with Solon is the pivotal moment of the 
entire episode, and it revolves around Croesus’ boastful exposition of his 
treasures (1.29733). Solon famously rejects the claims of this massive 
wealth to constitute the true o/bos. To the arrogant luxury of the tyrant, 
the Athenian sage opposes the humble virtue of the pious idiotés. Olbos is 
redefined as something less tangible, a state of bliss, a sort of moral 
justification before the gods.”? The olbidtatos is not the richest man. 
The olbos of the stories that Solon tells Croesus reproduces the same 
pattern: a simple man dies in a state of justice. Having reached the end 
with that prize in hand, he will forever hold that greatest of fortunes, free 
from the troubles of mortal existence. Wealth, on the other hand, generates 
ever-deeper cravings for more wealth and the disasters that accompany that 
endless pursuit. Whatever is acquired can be taken away and the gods are 
jealous and unpredictable (1.32).”*° The life of man is an endless series of 
inscrutable misfortunes, which is why one must always look to the end 
before making a judgment about something. True o/Pos is not of this world. 
That teaching of Solon, in other words, reproduces exactly the same 
message as the second half of the Elegy to the Muses, almost literally at times. 

Two general perspectives, then, are deployed in the narrative of Croesus’ 
downfall.**" One, the divine perspective offered by the course of the tale 
and expounded at length by Apollo, is made of precise relations of causality 
between crime and punishment over generations, the long cycles of divine 
retribution, and the perfect harmony of the paid debt. The other, the 
human perspective of apparent contingency taught by Solon to the king, 
the blindness of mortals before the movements of divinity, the miserable 
state of danger and perpetual change shared by mortals, presents the 


*7 For Herodotus’ familiarity with the verses and figure of Solon, see Chiasson 1986; T. Harrison 
2000: 36-40; Versnel 2011: 186: "There can hardly be any doubt about intertextuality here, nor 
about its recognition by readers, even if many of the themes were ubiquitous in a wide range of 
archaic poetry and Herodotus created his own variations and additions.’ 
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situation from below. Contrary to Versnel, I do not believe that the 
marked and clearly signposted difference between these two perspectives 
is simply a product of cognitive dissonance or the ability of a mind to 
entertain contradiction, but I see it as an active element in the architecture 
of the text. ^^^ Both perspectives are applied to the same events at different 
moments of the narrative. Far from being opposed or incompatible, they 
offer complementary angles on the episode. The fact that each embodies 
one half of Solon's great poem is surely no coincidence. 

As Croesus is tied on the pyre and the fire begins to rise, he cries ‘Solon, 
Solon', and suddenly understands something of what the Athenian had 
tried to tell him (1.86). He has clearly not fully grasped the meaning of 
Solon's idea, however, as one of his first acts after having been freed from 
the pyre will be to send emissaries to Delphi to accuse the god of 
ungratefulness and misleading (1.90). Similarly, even after the Justification 
of Apollo, he fails to grasp the meaning of the Pythia's long speech and 
ends up disastrously provoking another war of aggression. His pastiche of 
Solon's thought at 1.207 makes a mockery of everything he has been 
shown." Disaster has indeed been his teacher, and he never caught on 
to its lessons. Up to the very end, Croesus has understood very little of the 
instructions that he has been given. 

Misinterpretation is the one constant feature of his character. His errors 
are embodied in his repeated failure to understand the oracles, as the 
Pythia shows at length in her speech, and the recurrence of these misread- 
ings of the oracles emphatically brings attention to his own personal fault 
in his downfall. Croesus has ‘filled the fault of his ancestor’, the Pythia tells 
him, and the precise year of his fall was set long ago, and yet the events that 
directly lead to the disaster are provoked by his own personal action, and 
he recognises at the end of the speech that the fault (&uaptas) is his. There 
is no contradiction in the identification of these two faults. Croesus' great, 
unjust wealth, built on the unjust foundations of a crime, was a source of 
hybris and até. Once a spark, the disaster of transgression has grown to 
become a raging fire. Motivated by the arrogance of his usurped wealth, 
Croesus thought he could own the sanctuary of the god with his benefac- 
tions and he acquired the acquiescence of the oracle. His incapacity to read 
through the simple ambiguity of the oracular message perfectly captures 
his dangerous state of blindness. His error is a direct extension of the 
error of his ancestor. His crime completes the crime of Gyges, and his 
punishment meets the fault of his ancestor; one fault is a facet of the other. 
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Not responsible for the transgression committed so many generations ago, 
he acts out its consequences of his own free will. He perfectly embodies the 
figure of the Elegy to the Muses who, although he is innocent (&vatrios) of 
the crimes of his ancestors, participates in its outcome. 

Herodotus’ fundamental innovation in the rewriting of the Croesus 
story was to place it under the sign of Solon. This involved more than a 
clash of perspectives, a meeting of Greek and barbarian, or an opposition 
between ideologies, but it brought an entire theological programme to bear 
on the meaning of the traditional story. The tale was rethought in terms of 
the mastertext of Solonian wisdom, the Elegy to the Muses. The two levels 
of perspective articulated in that poem are developed at length in the prose 
text, and the special values and dangers of Croesus’ wealth reinterpreted 
according to the categories of the elegy. The slow cycle of punishment 
through the generations, in particular, and the special status of the des- 
cendants’ participation in the crime of his ancestor, are placed at the fore of 
the text. The poem of Solon serves as a conceptual building block for the 
construction of the Croesus narrative. Explicitly referenced over and over, 
foregrounded by the presence of Solon himself, it would have been clearly 
visible to the audience. 

This is not to say that Herodotus blindly reproduced the logic of the 
elegy, of course, or that he passively channelled it. The poem provides a 
vision of justice in time that was perfectly appropriate for the function of 
the tale in the work. It allows the historian to completely undermine the 
prevailing aristocratic representation of Croesus and confront it with the 
voice of its most forceful opponent, Solon.*” By making the Athenian 
legislator a character of his tale and his ideas an armature of his narrative, 
Herodotus captured the authority of one of the most prestigious figures of 
contemporary wisdom, the prime inspiration of Athenian democratic 
imagination, and refashioned it as the gateway to his work. Adapted to 
the narrative of the text, the general, impersonal ideas of the poem are 
fleshed out with precise protagonists and events, with the privileged 
Herodotean voices of oracles and Apollo, and transformed into living 
and breathing figures of history in the process. The activation of the 
Solonian message in the deconstruction of the traditional image of Croesus 
allows Herodotus to trace a very distinctive position for the nature of the 
knowledge he presents in his first episode. By embodying the wisdom of 
the poem, it is the story that becomes a paradigm, and the tale of Croesus 
is reinvented as an illustration of the deep patterns that govern the history 
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of empires. It is in direct dialogue with the ideas of Solon that Herodotus 
developed the understanding of ancestral fault that underlies the episode of 
Croesus. 

The idea that the transgressions of earlier generations had repercussions 
on their descendants offered the Greek culture of the fifth century a 
powerful tool for understanding suffering and finding causal links in time. 
It was certainly not a ‘belief’ shared by all, nor an eccentric theory 
relegated to the edges of social life or the fringes of polis religion, and even 
less a fossilised vestige of primitive archaic wisdom. A distinctive state- 
ment, a counterintuitive idea with prominent expressions in the cultural 
landscape of the time, it was one model among others available to the 
individual for concretely apprehending the work of divinity in the world. 
Contested in the sixth century already as a morally unjust paradox, we find 
it more directly attacked in the fifth century as an object of refutation. In 
the battles for knowledge of the revolutions of wisdom then in full course, 
it was an idea against which new forms of argumentation were bound to 
define themselves. 

An interesting example of the debates where this could take place is the 
early Hippocratic treatise De morbo sacro, a text exactly contemporary with 
the work of Herodotus, which begins with a powerful rejection of magical 
healing and the logic of ritual purification, the conception of sickness as a 
punishment that can be atoned through gifts or threats. Within the 
complex layers of moral, analogical, religious, and empirical arguments 
that constitute this epoch-making text, what stands out for our purpose is 
the role it gives to heredity in its attack against ritual purification. Epilepsy, 
the sickness claimed by the magicians for their knowledge, is not a 
punishment from the gods in the text, but a ‘natural’ condition that has 
nothing whatsoever to do with transgression — the kind of fault, ancestral 
or otherwise, that the purifiers described by Plato in the Republic (364d) 
said they could heal." The Hippocratic treatise does not deny that 
epilepsy is hereditary (vouoquata Kat& yévos), on the contrary, but it 
proceeds to redefine heredity as a natural process that is independent of 
divine punishment." The hereditary transmission of sickness is an object 


226 See pp. 451-5. 

77 24-2 Jouanna (ch. 5 Jones): TÒ 8$ voona TOTO oùõév Ti poi SoKéel Ge1dTEpov eivai Tv Aormróv, 
GAAG Quo p£v £xei f|v Kal Tà GAAG vouorjparo, Kai Trpógactv ó0cv ExaoTa yiveTal QUOI SÈ TOUTO 
Kal Tedpaol &rró ra ToU TÒ Belov yiveoBa dq’ Tou Kal TAAAG Tr&vra, Kal inTov evar, Kal OUSEV 
fjocov Etépwov, 6 m Gv uh ÄN ümó xpóvou TOAACT kcrofeBiacuévov én, ote Sn elvan 
ioxupórepov TV qapué&kov TÓv Tpoogospouévov. Gpyeroi SE óoTep Kai TAa voucfipora 
KATO y£vos. 
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of knowledge that has demonstrable symptoms, causes, and treatments." 
It is a regular, natural phenomenon with fixed rules. Separated from the 
field of operation of the purificatory magician, it is made into a display for 
the demonstration of the new medical enquiry. 

The text presents a strong position in a sustained polemic against other 
rival positions, and there can be no doubt that it was contested in turn — in 
practice and in discourse — and that the polemic continued to evolve far 
beyond the meagre traces preserved in our documents. The fundamental 
role given to the medical discourse of heredity in the texts of Plutarch, 
Proclus, and Hermias on ancestral fault, and to the example of epilepsy in 
particular, is the endpoint of that long, ongoing discussion."? The point 
here is that the Hippocratic treatise’s position on pollution and heredity 
is not a teleological stage of evolution away from religion and magic, 
but a marked, and admittedly radical, stance in the complex and 
constantly changing horizon of Greek culture at that particular moment. 
Thucydides’ complete silence on ancestral fault, similarly (if we except his 
report of the Cylonian agos in 1.126—7), is not the product of evolution and 
enlightenment away from the Inherited Conglomerate, but a clear choice 
between the many alternatives of the day. The same is true of Herodotus’ 
decision to give such a prominent role to ancestral fault in his work. 

Contrary to the iotopin of the Hippocratic treatise, the enquiry of 
Herodotus does not contest the old idea but adapts it to its own project 
and transforms it into a tool of historical narrative and knowledge. Ances- 
tral fault is rethought as a revolutionary instrument of investigation into 
the past. The narrator’s very emphatic intervention at 7.137 expresses 
enthusiasm and wonder at the ability of the historian to perceive the hand 
of divinity at work in the course of events. Applying the same method of 
correspondences, parallels, and analogy it uses everywhere else in its 
ambitious decipherment of the world, the text puts forward a fundamental 
means of knowledge by reading ancestral fault into the long-term move- 
ment of history. The ability of the idea to situate transgression and 
suffering in the larger cycles of time is made into a model for linking the 
acts of one generation with the events of another, and creating meaningful 
links of causality over and above the contingencies of narrative and 
individual events. The glimpse offered by the historian with this 
evidence-based demonstration of just divine action in the affairs of men 
illuminates the entire work. A strategically placed witness to the divine 
forces at work in history, a direct link of cause and effect presented by the 


28 See Pigeaud 1983. 79 See pp. 27 and 45. 
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careful narrator as a tangible, objective reality, a proof of the meaning that 
lies under the seemingly random correspondences, it is a passage that 
resonates far and wide in the work. 

The same is true of the Croesus episode, of course, and of the narrative 
instrumentalisation of the oracles at 1.13 and 1.91 to articulate a straight link 
between events over five generations. ?^ The indirect statement of cause 
and effect presented in the two reported speeches that frame the Croesus 
section of Book r, with its direct confirmation in the course of the events, 
emphasises the reality of divine punishment through the generations as a 
model for understanding the movement of history, an important tool of 
the investigation conducted by Herodotus, and its mise en récit. Found 
nowhere else in the contemporary relations of the Croesus story, it is 
placed at the very centre of this programmatic tale in the Histories. It 
shows, just like the example of 7.133, how much of a key role ancestral fault 
plays in the redefinition of time staged by Herodotus in his work. Far from 
a simple vestige of the ‘archaic world-view’, what we find in the Histories is 
a usage of the idea as a cutting-edge grid of meaning that allows the master 
of the new narrative iotopin to display the fundamental causes and 
symptoms at work in historical change. 

A grid of meaning: not the grid of meaning, of course. It goes without 
saying that ancestral fault is not the model of historical change in the 
Histories, just as the story of Croesus is not the key to the work. It is all too 
easy to overemphasise the paradigmatic force of that story placed at the 
beginning of the work and impose its logic on the rest of the text. The 
Histories are too vast, too varied, too rich and complex and full of 
contradictions to accommodate such a restrictive ‘philosophy of history’, 
and any consideration of the roles played by ancestral fault in the text has 
to refrain from reading the idea of these episodes as a rigid principle of the 
entire work or a structure of its narrative. It functions in the Histories as 
one pattern of causality and retribution among many others. 

One consideration that stands out in this regard is the fact that the 
various attestations of ancestral fault in the text are not placed in dialogue 
with each other. The generational punishment of Croesus in 1.13 and 1.91 
does not refer to the ufjvis of Talthybios in 7.137, and neither one directly 


23° | disagree with Versnel (2011: 189) that the Histories ‘fail to offer interpretative assistance in an’ 
g 9 P y 


textual form as a glue for sticking different utterances together’ in this case. Discussing the fact that 
the two Delphic utterances of 1.13 and 1.91 emphatically refer to each other, are realised in the 
events and frame the whole episode in the clearest possible manner has per se nothing to do with 
‘saving the author’ or finding what ‘the author had in mind’ (201: 194). The expression of an idea 
in the text can be assessed without recourse to the belief of the author; cf. p. 238. 
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activates or is activated by the other passages where ancestral fault is 
mentioned or described by characters in the text (6.86; 7.197; 1.61 and 
5.70-3). The idea plays clearly grounded roles of explication, it serves as a 
narrative link, and it is used to characterise individuals and situations and 
create thematic echoes across episodes and even books. Each and every one 
of its expressions is motivated by the flow of the text at that point in the 
narrative where it appears, and not by an overarching theology, a coherent 
(or incoherent) belief, or a general philosophy of history. There is nothing 
to suggest that the different expressions of what is here called ‘ancestral 
fault’ for hermeneutic reasons were seen as related or equivalent by the 
author or the audience.” The sheer variety of themes, functions, and 
connotations associated with the idea of divine generational punishment in 
the Histories reflects the great number of shapes taken by the idea in Greek 
culture at the time of Herodotus and the choices of the author at different 
moments of the narrative. 

Considering the lack of interaction of the various relevant passages with 
each other in the work, it is all the more striking to observe how closely 
integrated they are to the intertextual web that had already given shape to 
the idea in earlier literature. The passage of 6.86 cites an oracular poem 
that is built on a dialogue with the Works and Days of Hesiod, and the 
anecdote it relates very distinctly echoes the images and themes of sixth- 
century elegy on wealth, acquisition, and divine punishment. The Croesus 
episode is entirely built on a dialogue with the figure of Solon, and the 
structure of the narrative perspective it presents reproduces the same logic 
as the one found in the Elegy to the Muses, the influential poetic charter 
of the Athenian lawgiver on wealth and the delays of divine retribution. 
The description of the cult of Zeus Laphystios in 7.197 obviously relies on 
the shared knowledge of the traditional tale for its effect, and it would be 
difficult to believe that its references to the gruesome stories of attempted 
sacrifice it mentions do not engage in one way or another with the many 
popular and widely known versions of the myth circulating in the literature 
of the time.?* The description of the Alcmaeonid agos of Books 1 and 5, 
similarly, necessarily relies on earlier accounts, undoubtedly both written 
and oral, and part of that record of factional strife among aristocrats from 
the sixth century must have looked something like the fragments of 
Alcaeus reviewed in the previous chapter. The expressions of the idea we 
find in Herodotus, in other words, are all written upon earlier expressions 
of the idea, most of which we can demonstrably tie to texts that have 


231 There is, alternately, nothing to suggest they were not. 232 See Gagné 2013. 
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survived, and all of which parallel similar, older texts. Almost every earlier 
manifestation of ancestral fault in Greek literature found its way, in one 
manner or another, into the Histories. The text of Herodotus gives us a live 
picture of the trajectories followed by the idea in the fifth century, and 
their progressive crystallisation in a written archive of authorities and 
references. It offers, as such, an indispensable background for making 
sense of the many roles played by ancestral fault in tragedy at the 
same time. 


CHAPTER 6 


Tragic reconfigurations: Labdacids 


Tragedy is filled with the idea that the crimes committed in the present 
are grounded in the crimes committed in the past. Notions of curses, 
pollution, the divine wrath of clearly identified gods or anonymous 
divinities of retribution, the heredity of character, the obscure designs of 
fate, the dangerous legacies of ill-acquired wealth, 272 and the transmitted 
madness of crime are variously combined in different plays to describe 
ancestral fault, intertwined and equated, often opposed to each other in the 
same play by the fragmented perspectives of characters and chorus, but 
always grounded in the same basic premise: an ancient crime is linked to 
punishment taking place now within the kin group. To insist on a clear 
analytical division between these notions is to impose doctrinal clarity over 
the plays against the logic of the texts. 

As an unknown character says in a fragment of Euripides prominently 
quoted by Plutarch in the De sera numinis vindicta (12: 556e and 21: 562e): 
TÒ TOV TEKOVTOV OMaAUAT’ Eis TOUS Exydvous oí Heol TpéTrouciv." Despite 
numerous guesses, the play from which the fragment comes and the 
context of the statement are unknown, but the sentence is remarkable 
nonetheless for expressing the principle of punishment through gener- 
ations so clearly, framing it anew as a gnomé on the same general, abstract 
lines as the ones found in Solon or Theognis.* The same thought is found 
in another fragment of Euripides, this one quoted by Stobaeus: rà t&v 
TEKOVTOOV GS HETEPXETAL BES | yidopata.? Wrongly seen as a variant of the 
preceding fragment by some, that fragment is a distinctive affirmation of 
the idea in its own right, another example of its explicit formulation in the 
language of the maxim. Declarations of this type can serve as a warning. 


* Eur. F 980 Kannicht. * See pp. 226-74. 

> F 82 Kannicht. See pp. 12 and 97 for the old debate about the genitive of the sentence. As Kannicht 
notes, the gnomologus took it as an objective genitive (‘pollution against the parents’), but most have 
read it as a subjective genitive (‘pollution from the parents’) since Valckenaer. 
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Aeschylus, for instance, has the chorus of the Suppliants end the first 
stasimon with this admonition to the king (434—7):* 


1c01 yap, mai TaSe Kal 8ópots, 
ÓTÓTEp Öv KTionis, uévei Apel “KTivelv 
ópoiav O£piv. 

T&E gpácatr. Sikara Aió0gv kp&rn. 


Know this: whichever decision you make 

will hereafter affect your children and your house: 

matching justice must be paid in full. 

Ponder that. Justice prevails by the will of Zeus (trans. Sommerstein). 


Such statements can also serve to buttress a. preceding statement, as in 
Euripides’ Heracles, where Heracles declares that ‘when the foundation of a 
family is not laid straight, the descendants are fated to suffer ill-fortune’, in 
order to make a point about the crime of his father Amphitryon (1261-2) — 
a point highly resonant with the all-important theme of heredity in the 
play.’ Most such expressions of the idea have broad thematic significance 
in the plays where they are found, as the various cases reviewed below will 
aim to show. The plot of Euripides’ lost Chrysippus, to take an example, 
was probably centred on the rape of Pelops’ son by Laius, who was 
consequently cursed by Pelops, thus tying the crimes of the Labdacids 
with the family of the Tantalids.^ 

Ancestral fault is particularly present in the work of Euripides, some- 
thing that goes against the grain of most scholarship on ‘inherited guilt’, 
which has generally presented the idea as a primitive survival, as we have 
seen in Chapter 2, and insisted on its presence in Aeschylus as an example 
of the proximity of ‘archaic thought’, in contrast to the more enlightened 
classicism of Sophocles and his relative silence on ancestral fault.” When 
Euripides is mentioned, it often is as an experimental archaiser, or a 
parodist.! Part of the reason for this is the persistent force of the 
evolutionary paradigm. Ancestral fault, in that view, is the expression of 


ES 


See Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980: 338-40. 

Cf. Wilamowitz 1889: 268 for the architectural imagery of the sentence; cf. Said 1978: 230. 

F 858-43 Kannicht. The precise details of the play are lost, and the actual cause of the curse is not 
entirely clear (see M.L. West 1999: 43-4). For Lloyd-Jones 2002, that story is at the heart of the 
archaic Theban epics (see n. 15). It is, however, not attested before Euripides. For the possibility that 
this was the second play of a trilogy that ended with the Phoenissae, see p. 377. In later sources the 
murder of Chrysippus is often associated with Hippodamia, and the estrangement of Atreus and 
Thyestes from their father; see Gantz 1993: 489. 

Glotz 1904: 579; Dirksen 1965: 122-3; Vickers 1973: 126. 

See e.g. Rohde 1925 [1890-4]: 425; Said 1978: 225; cf. Lloyd-Jones 1983: 151-2. 
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a kin-based social organisation that precedes the emancipation of the 
individual from the family in the polis.? The presence of the idea in poetry 
of the classical period is either a fossil from tradition, or a commentary on 
the past. The Oresteia, for instance, has been seen as a celebration of the 
demise of family solidarity before the tribunals of the city, an end to the 
long cycles of punishment and renewed violence for ancestral fault, while 
the second stasimon of the Antigone, with its insistence on ancestral fault, 
tends to be portrayed as a swan song of archaic thought.'? 

The archaic nature of myth, more importantly, has been invoked to 
explain the prominence of ancestral fault in tragedies about the Atridae and 
the Labdacids." The notion that myth is a traditional story with a set 
narrative core has had a tenacious life in scholarship. In that view, the 
mythical tale is fixed, and the individual mythical text explores one aspect 
of the well-known story. Central elements of the myth are always relevant 
to its meaning, even if they can be changed by an author's ‘innovations’ or 
they fail to appear in a particular version. The particular version always 
presupposes the traditional story with a set narrative core, in that view. The 
interpreter has to determine what that narrative core is, and how it affects 
the meaning of the mythical plot found in each individual tragedy. 

Many scholars have seen ancestral fault as forming part of the narrative 
core of the Atreid and Labdacid cycles." The grounding of the sufferings 
of Oedipus and his children in the error of Laius can be pushed back all the 
way to the slaughter of the Dragon by Cadmus five generations earlier.” 
The misfortunes of Agamemnon and his children can be linked to the 
horrible crimes of Atreus and Thyestes, and these crimes in turn tied to the 
crimes of Pelops and Tantalus four generations back.'^ In that framework 
of interpretation, the presence of ancestral fault is a central element of the 
myth, and it must play a central role in the interpretation of the narrative 
of the tragedy that relates one of its mythical episodes, whether the idea of 
generational punishment is mentioned in the play or not.” Ancestral fault 


? See pp. 134-48. "© See Doods 1951: 49-50; cf. Moreau 1997; 2008; Morin 2005. 

= See, for instance, Solmsen 1937; Adkins 1982; David-Guignard 2008. 

? The most prominent advocate of this idea in recent scholarship is Lloyd-Jones. See pp. 151-3. 

B See pp. 377-81. 14 See p. 404. 

5 Lloyd-Jones (2002: 14): "The whole body of early Greek myth was like a vast spider's web, in which 
countless events and countless persons were linked together. The stories were not invented by the 
authors of the post-Homeric epics which we know about; most of them must go back a long way, to 
the time before the introduction of writing. Like the epic poets, the tragedians, and also many 
members of the original audiences, including, one would imagine, those whom the poet most wishes 
to please, must have possessed a considerable knowledge of the web, so that they knew what place 
the story told in a particular play occupied within it, and could use or allude to an episode in the past 
without telling the entire story of which it formed a part.’ 
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is neither referred to in the Oedipus Tyrannus nor even hinted at in the 
play, for instance, but interpreters have seen it as an armature of the 
tragedy.'^ Part of the narrative core of the Labdacid myth, it is portrayed 
as an essential cause behind the sufferings of Oedipus in the tragedy. In 
contrast to the limitations of perspective staged in the play and the dark 
misunderstandings of divine designs dramatised throughout the tragedy, 
according to that interpretation, the broader knowledge of the audience, its 
ability to place the episode in the longer sequence of the traditional myth 
known by all, allows it to see something of the hand of fate and derive a 
pattern of meaning behind the calamities that affect the house. Reading 
the Oedipus Tyrannus through the prism of ancestral fault, as scholars have 
done for centuries, drives a(nother) profound wedge of dramatic irony 
between characters and audience. Such a filter of analysis makes for a 
thoroughly distinctive reading of the play. 

Criticisms of these readings are almost as old as the readings themselves; 
many people have refused to accept that the theme of ancestral curses or 
generational punishment can be imposed on plays where they are not 
found." The ideal target for this line of thought has been to argue that 
ancestral fault is not attested in the earliest versions of the myths concern- 
ing the two families. If it is not there in the earliest texts, it cannot possibly 
be a central, core element of the tradition, and the justification for reading 
it in later texts where it is not found all but disappears. The issue of origins 
has consistently played a major role in scholarship on the topic. 

In Homer or Hesiod, indeed, there is no reference to ancestral fault or 
generational punishment concerning the families of Orestes and Oedipus, 
and no fragment of early lyric poetry clearly mentions it.^ There is no 
relevant text in Stesichorus.? The same situation is found in the fragments 
of Cyclic epic, and in the meagre traces of texts such as the Thebaid, the 
Oedipodia, or the Epigoni. The fact that we have so little has led some to 
assert that the argument from silence has no weight, and that indirect 
evidence suggests that generational punishment did play a role in early 


On the differences between the OT and the OC, see Giordano 2009: 235-9. 

See Lurje 2004: 392; cf. Moreau 1990. The most influential proponents of the view that what is not 
in the play does not exist remain Dodds 1960 and Stinton 1986. 

Il. 23.679—-80 indicates that Oedipus is buried in Thebes; Od. 11.271-80 relates his misfortunes; cf. 
Hes. Op. 163; F 193 MW. The và 8' SAyea kóNurr Strida | TOAAG óA’, Sooa Te unrpós EpIVUES 
ékreMovoi of Odyssey 11.279-80 does not suggest that there will ‘perhaps’ be more trouble for 
Oedipus’ descendants, as Lloyd-Jones (2002: 2) writes. See Valgiglio 1963; Cingano 2000; 2002; 
2003; Berman 2001. 

See Zancani Montuoro and Zanotti Bianco 1951; Meillier 1978; Thalmann 1982; Neschke 1986; 
Mueller-Goldingen 2000; Wick 2003. 
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epic. One important source for that view is the so-called ‘Pisander scho- 
lion’, which is found in a lengthy scholion to Euripides’ Phoenissae 1760.^^ 
Here is the part that concerns the divine punishment of the Thebans: 


ioropei Tleioavdpos St1 KaT& xóAov Tfjg “Hpas &mépg0n fj Zgly& Toig 
Onpatois dro T&v &oxy&rov yEpdy Tfjg AiOioTrías, St1 TOV Adiov Acer) 
cavra eis TOV Trap&vouov Epwta ToU. Xpuoittrou, Sv fptracev ad TÄS 
Tlions, ouK éripooprjcavro ... TaUTa pno! Meioavdpos. 


Pisander relates that the Sphinx was sent against the Thebans from the 
furthest reaches of Ethiopia because of the wrath of Hera, because they had 
not taken vengeance on Laius, who had committed sacrilege through his 
lawless desire for Chrysippus, whom he had snatched from Pisa . . . That is 
what Pisander says. 


That text has been seen as a reflection of the archaic Oedipodea or Thebaid 
and used to defend the view that an ancestral curse was present in the 
poem.” The problem, as scholars have been quick to point out since 
the nineteenth century, and as they have periodically reasserted since, is 
that nothing in the scholion itself decisively points to the Oedipodea or the 
Thebaid.** Its present form has suggested a work of prose mythography to 
most scholars who have looked at the question. Keydell, for instance, 
places it in the Hellenistic period.” Whether Hellenistic or later, the 
question is determining what ‘sources’ it reflects. The Pisander scholion 
can only be used as a document for the reconstruction of the archaic poem 
if one believes that there are enough external factors pointing in that 
direction. Lloyd-Jones offered the latest full defence of the archaic source 
material in 2002, but his case rests almost entirely on inferential guesses. 
The idea that there has to be an archaic antecedent for the abundance of 
references to the ancestral fault of the Labdacids in classical tragedy is 
ultimately circular. There is no necessity to postulate any such thing, and 


?? The text is found in Bernabé 1996 (n.7): 17-19. 

* See the exemplary presentation of the evidence in Garvie 1986: ix-xxv. Bethe 1891: Oedipodea. 
Wecklein 1901: Thebaid and Oedipodea. Bernabé 1996 still defends the view that the text ultimately 
derives from the Oedipodea. For Zielinski 1924, Wilamowitz-Móllendorf 1925, and others, the 
material goes back to the archaic poet Pisander of Camirus, while Schwartz 1940 thought that it 
was based on an archaising epic from the Hellenistic period. Many, including F. W. Schneidewin 
1852, Deubner 1942, Jacoby 1957, de Kock 1962, and E. Frünkel 1963, among others, have argued 
that the text cited by the scholion is mostly composed of reflections from tragedy, in particular the 
Phoenissae, Chrysippus, and Oedipus of Euripides. C. Robert 1915 and Mastronarde 1994: 31-8 argue 
that the various sources of the prose text cannot be disentangled from each other. See M. L. West 
1999: 42 and Lloyd-Jones 2002: 1-4. 

It is worth noting that the scholion actually does quote from the Oedipodea, which it keeps separate 
from what ‘Pisander says’. 

23 Keydell 1935; cf. already Welcker 1849. 
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no valid reason to see archaic epic material in the fragment of Pisander. 
Despite Lloyd-Jones' spirited defence, Martin West is surely right when he 
writes that it ‘certainly cannot be used as evidence for the presence of the 
Chrysippus story in the Oedipodea ^^ 

There is no direct evidence for ancestral fault in archaic tales of the 
Atridae and Labdacids, but it is wrong to say that there is no evidence for it. 
Notwithstanding the date of the Pisander scholion, the fact is that a 
number of sources do point, indirectly, to the generational misfortunes of 
the two families as a theme of archaic song. In the Thebaid, for instance, 
the plight of Oedipus is explicitly linked to the inheritance of Laius, and it 
is in connection with that legacy that he resolves to curse his children.” 
The misfortunes of three generations are related in the three Theban 
epics, and divine punishment probably played a role in the poems."^ The 
inheritance of the Atridae, as we have seen in Chapter 4, can be seen as a 
theme of invective in Alcaeus, and Pindar comments on the heredity of 
misfortune in the Labdacid genos in Olympian 2, when he writes (35—7) that 
“Thus it is that Fate, who controls the kindly destiny | that is the patrimony 
of this family, adds to their | heaven-sent happiness some misery as well | to 
be reversed at another time.’ The legacy of the Theban hero is used as an 
effective figure for reflecting on the dangers of kinship and the uncertainties 
of inheritance in the ode, and setting up an appropriate background for the 
song’s celebration of acquisition; in short, perfect material for warning and 
celebrating a tyrant in a victory ode. The song, written in 476, before the 
Theban trilogy of Aeschylus, does portray the heredity of Oedipus as a 
factor of his fate and that of his descendants, but nowhere does it present it 
as the consequence of an ancestral fault or the origin of a punishment for 
later generations. On the contrary, it figures prominently in a song of praise 
for his descendant Theron. The absence of explicit, direct references to 
ancestral fault in archaic accounts of the Atridae and Labdacids is notable. 
The fact that, where sources do hint at the generational transmission of 
misfortune in these families, the subtle connotations remain in the back- 
ground of the text, is even more significant. The idea of ancestral fault is 
not entirely absent from the pre-Aeschylean record of the two houses of 
myth, but it is clearly not a major issue for the texts that have come down 
to us, as well as for the lost texts they reflect. 


^^ M. L. West 1999: 42. ^ Fragments 2 and 3 Bernabé. See Garvie 1986: xxvii-xxviii. 

26 See Lloyd-Jones 2002: 11. 

?7 See R. D. Griffith 1991; for the relation between this mythical exemplum and the poem's depiction 
of reincarnation and afterlife punishment, see Gernet 1983; Lloyd-Jones 1984; Bremmer 2002: 91; 
Graf and Johnston 2007: 100-2. 
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The lack of clear evidence for the prominence of ancestral fault in the 
cycles of the Labdacids and Atridae before Aeschylus severely undermines 
the idea that it is an essential, necessary element of the traditional tale. One 
particularly influential reaction to this problem, as we have seen in the 
introduction, has been to dismiss the idea as an epiphenomenon, or ignore 
it altogether"? I believe that this is an error. A presupposition of much 
work on the topic is that the importance of generational punishment in 
tragedy is tied to the age of the theme in earlier myth. But the privileging 
of origins and essence in the interpretation of myth in tragedy has long 
given way to a pragmatic focus on the individual version of the tale, the 
rewriting at work in each telling, and the question of what is central to 
the ‘core’ of the myth or not, what are its ‘fixed, primary’ elements, has 
consequently lost much of its importance.” The material that matters is 
what is actually said in each text, and the abundance of references to 
ancestral fault in tragedy cannot be reduced to any one pattern, or seen 
exclusively in terms of the archaic tradition. The fact that the various 
versions of the myth do not agree with each other and that they do not 
depend on archaic antecedents is neither here nor there when it comes to 
assessing their significance in the texts where they are found. The tragic 
expressions of ancestral fault are numerous, and they follow their own 
logic. The games of perspective in which they are set are different in every 
play, and so are the resonances and connotations of the idea. In order to 
make sense of the expressions of ancestral fault in tragedy, its passages must 
be read individually, in the distinctive contexts of the plays where they are 
found. Only then can the patterns of a big picture start to emerge. 

The next two chapters will discuss the main expressions of ancestral 
fault in the plays of all three tragedians, including Euripides. The close 
readings of the following case studies seek to shed light on the roles played 
by ancestral fault in specific tragedies. They are, it goes without saying, not 
attempting exhaustive commentaries on the passages under discussion, and 
certainly not trying to push forward general interpretations of the plays. 
The aim is more modest: to record the precise expressions of the idea, and 
their position in the dramatic structure of each individual play. The much 
broader topics of curses, divine agency, and the processes of human 
choice will be addressed only when they touch directly on ancestral fault 
in the plays. The review of the evidence, analysed as so many distinctive, 


28 See pp. 10-18. 
^? Calame 2009 states the case for the pragmatic approach to the study of myth most clearly; cf. the 
excellent pages of M. Wright 2005: 80-133 for tragedy. See also Parker 2009. 
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individual vignettes, is a necessary step towards the consideration of the 
larger patterns at work in the tragic representations of ancestral fault. 


Seven against Thebes 


The story of our evidence for ancestral fault in Greek tragedy starts with 
the Seven against Thebes, produced in 467 as part of the Labdacid trilogy. 
The three plays of Aeschylus’ Labdacid trilogy were called Laius, Oedipus, 
and the Seven against Thebes?” Not much survives from the first two, and 
attempts to reconstruct them, based almost entirely on the second stasimon 
of the Seven, are very speculative.” It is clear from the names of the three 
plays that each one revolved around a different generation, and that the 
trilogy was organised on the basis of a succession of calamities transmitted 
from father to son to grandsons. Now more than an organisational pattern 
for coordinating texts with a tradition, generation appears there as a 
dominant factor in the vast temporal fresco painted by the trilogy, as the 
transmission of punishment through descent is singled out as a motivation 
for the pain and the suffering unfolding on stage." The idea of ancestral 
fault plays a more important role in this rendering of the ancient Theban 
tradition than in any older extant text. Contrary to what one still regularly 
reads on the topic, there is no reason to believe that the prominence of 
generational calamity in the Seven against Thebes is the remnant of some 
old strand of the tradition, and little doubt that the three texts of the 
trilogy subordinated tradition to the logic of their own spectacle. The 
Seven is the first clear attestation of this theme at the heart of the myth, and 
it could very well be its first expression, even if that remains far from 
certain. Whatever the case, it was the one single most influential expression 
of the idea for later fifth-century tragedy, as we will see — just as the 
ancestral fault of the Atridae in the Oresteia was the one most influential 
depiction of generational calamity in the house of Agamemnon for all 
subsequent tragedians.? 

The key passage in the play is the second stasimon (720—91), the ode that 
is sung by the chorus of Theban maidens immediately after Eteocles leaves 
the stage for battle with his brother at the seventh gate, and followed by the 
report of the fratricidal slaughter from the messenger. It is composed of 
five strophic pairs arranged in a complex temporal and thematic order.?* 


?? Radt 121-2 and 173. It was followed by the satyr-play Sphinx. * See n. 67. 
32 See Schadewaldt 1974: 135. 3 Cf. Sewell-Rutter 2007: 24—5. 
?* See Hutchinson 1985: 160-3. 
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The first movement, which consists of the first three stanzas, relates 
the misfortune of the two brothers and presages their mutual slaughter 
as the culmination of the curse cast by Oedipus against his sons, the work 
of the Erinyes invoked by the prayer of a father. The first antistrophe 
(727-33) recasts this collapse of the household as the division of a cata- 
strophic inheritance, and the second strophe (734—41) presents this turning 
in of the house on itself (avtoKtéves, atvtoSdiKTo1) as a point of no 
return.? No purification could ever wash away the stain of that blood once 
it has seeped in the earth of the land. The calamity at hand is revealed as the 
continuation of something that comes from much further back, and the last 
line of the second strophe links the new travails (1révo1) of the house to its 
ancient evils (traAaicion . . . KaKois). The second movement of the ode looks 
back into the deep past, before the time of Oedipus’ curse. The first three 
lines of the second antistrophe present the paradox of the ancestral fault in 
the most explicit terms. 

The first word of the stanza (742-9), tTadaryevf} (‘born long ago’), places 
us at once in the remote time of origins. The opposition of moañaryev to 
akuTrowov (‘quickly avenged’), the last word of the second line, both of 
them attributive adjectives of the noun tropfaciav (‘transgression’), 
together with the following line, which states that it has stayed (uévew) 
into the third aiœv (‘lifetime’), generates the counterintuitive trigger of 
ancestral fault as a frame of reference.?^ Here, as elsewhere, the long hold of 
the punishment over generations is presented as a manifestation of the 
special temporality of the gods, the fact that their swiftness is perceived 
differently by mortals. The transgression is both ancient and productive of 
swift reprisal, depending on whether one considers the retribution from 
the divine or the mortal perspective. The contrast between mañaryevñ 
and @KuUtrowov draws from a tradition of counterintuitive statements on 
generational punishment that goes back at least as far as the poetry of 
Solon. There is no valid reason to add a negation before d«UTrowov. 


3 For references to the application of ‘compounds in avto- to murder within the family’, see 
Hutchinson 1985: 165. 

évei is an emendation of Wilamowitz. M. L. West (1999: 40) is right to insist that this does not 
point to a curse, but not right to reduce the insistence of the chorus on the ancient crime of Laius in 
this song to the trite statement that ‘what is highlighted as the common factor in the whole story is 
ill-judged, deluded behaviour’. The song’s rich portrayal of inheritance and the continuities of 
transgression and punishment through generations are fundamental to the architecture of the play, 
independently of the presence or absence of an ancestral curse. 

Compare with p. 364; cf. Torrance 2007: 63. 

Cf. for instance Hutchinson 1985: 166, who writes that ‘one would strain it cruelly to call the 
punishment swift when set against the span of three generations; one would also spoil the point of 
the contrast’. 
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A distinctive aspect of the ancestral fault presented in the stanza is that it is 
not based on delay or substitution, but on duration. The fault ‘remains’ 
over three generations, both ancient and swift in punishment throughout 
that time. The choice of oiov in line 744 is significant in that respect? It 
emphasises the succession of lifespans through which the fault remains, its 
survival over individual existences, at the same time as the word suggests, 
used in the singular as it is here, one lifespan in three moments. In other 
words, the tpitov of line 744 is both third and triple, a distinction that the 
Greek does not impose. 

The precise nature of this transgression is identified in the rest of the 
stanza. The event that is singled out is the birth of Oedipus, the decision 
from Laius to have offspring against the thrice-repeated wishes of Apollo 
(745-52). Oedipus the father-slayer, the uópov of Laius, the child who 
married his mother, is given centre stage in the third strophe (750—7) as the 
embodiment of the swift punishment of the ancient crime. Born from the 
madness of his father, it is madness that led to his union with his mother.^? 
The two moments of procreation link the three generations in the same 
ancient transgression. Placed at the centre of the ode, this strophe empha- 
sises the pivotal role of Oedipus as the son/father of a line that should 
never have existed. 

The simile of the third antistrophe (758-65) then abruptly changes the 
perspective of the song. The image of the storm in that stanza condenses 
everything that has been said in the preceding strophes and brings it in 
another direction. The succession of waves is the real danger, as the one that 
falls is followed by the rise of another with triple crest. The emphasis on the 
triple crest of the wave is obviously no coincidence, and its embodiment 
of the evils that are now about to crash on stage points directly to the third/ 
triple ai»v through which the ancestral fault of the swift punishment 
endures. The one massive wave that channels the force of the storm 
exemplifies the whole course of the generational transgression of Laius and 
his descendants, the size of its triple crest an expression of its length in time. 

What is threatened is the ship of state, the traditional image of the 
vessel, tossed on the waves of a storm that represents the civic community 
at a time of great danger.“ The wave threatens the stern of the ship, which 
is explicitly identified with the city in lines 760-1. The stern of the ship, 
the seat of the pilot, is without any doubt a reference to the ruling house of 
the city, something that is confirmed at the end of the strophe with the 


?? See Degani 2001. 4° 750: óBouN&v. 756: Tapavoia. Cf. n. 102. 


*' Cuartero 1968; cf. pp. 213-14. 
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mention of the BaoiAetor in line 764. The articulation of the opposition 
between inside and outside that this image implies is a particularly apt 
rendering of the logic of the passage. The ruling family at the head of the 
ship of state is also the triple-crested wave that is about to engulf it. That 
problematic separation between inside and outside is made even clearer in 
the next line, which states that there is a narrow space keeping the threat of 
the storm away.** Only a wall serves as a defence — an image that further 
emphasises the association between the threatened ship and the threatened 
city. The question is: on which side of the wall is the threat? Is the danger 
merely the wave, or the stern of the ship itself? It is the entire city that is at 
risk of being overthrown with its kings. 

The first sentence of the next strophe (766—71) explains this by restating 
the power of the ancestral fault. The katoAAayat of ancient curses are heavy 
(Bapeion), an image that is particularly loaded in the context of the ship of 
state metaphor. Indeed, the wealth that has grown too fat must be thrown 
overboard, says the chorus at the end of the strophe. The heavy curse of the 
ancestral fault is now placed squarely within the ship of state, a further play 
on the porosity of the opposition inside/outside of the earlier stanza, and 
confirmation that the danger lies on both sides of the wall. The fat o/Dos will 
be thrown ‘away from the stern’ (rrpórrpuuvo), a statement that points back 
to the mpúuva (‘stern’) of the preceding strophe. More interesting is the 
avpav åñpnotăv of line 770. Used only twice in all of tragedy, éApnoths, 
a common epic term, is associated with the acquisition of merchants, more 
specifically naval merchants.? We find it in the description of the Phae- 
acians in Odyssey 6.8, for instance.*^ What we have in this strophe, in other 
words, is a fundamental transformation of the idea of the ship of state. 

From the community at sea threatened by the great triple wave of the 
ancient transgression of the royal household, it is turned into a commercial 
vessel that has become burdened with the weight of the wealth of that 
family amassed in the hull. Only the expulsion of that wealth, that power, 
the desire for acquisition of this family can save the ship. The fat olbos of 
the Labdacids, the heavy weight of their inheritance, is swelling the state. It 
must be thrown overboard for the division between inside and outside to 
be re-established. 

The next stanza (772—7) begins the third and final movement of the 
ode, the actions of Oedipus and their consequences on his children. After 


** Hutchinson 1985: 168-9. See B. H. Fowler 1970. 
9 See e.g. Od. 13.261. Other usage in tragedy: Soph. Phil. 709. 
^* Cf. Hes. Op. 82; Hymn. Hom. Apoll. 458. 
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starting from the end, as it were, with the last episode of the family 
calamity and the mutual destruction of the two cursed sons of Oedipus, 
the poem moves back to the very beginning, the ancient transgression of 
Laius and its consequences in Oedipus, only to close the circle with the 
last three stanzas, and their depiction of Oedipus' misfortune and their 
translation on his children. These three complementary movements are 
perfectly integrated into the larger picture of recurrent transgression 
projected by the ode. The figure of Oedipus, who stands at the centre of 
the generations, is emphasised by his position at the end of the song. 
Whereas the Oedipus of the third strophe is marked first and foremost by 
incest and the consequences of his father’s crime in begetting him, 
the Oedipus of the ode’s last movement is defined by parricide and the 
violence of his curse against his sons. The abrupt reversal of his fortune is 
singled out. There was a time (róre) when he was greatly honoured by 
gods and men for his victory over the Sphinx. Then (étei), following his 
marriage to his mother, and ‘with a maddened heart’, an image that recalls 
lines 750 and 756, he worked a double evil: he blinded himself, and cursed 
his sons.? He lost what he had won, and his wealth, his kthyata, will be 
divided in fraternal slaughter. What we are seeing now (viv) is the accom- 
plishment (teAgon) of the ancient transgression. 'Eptvus is the last word of 
the song.*® The divinity of vengeance is swift, like the taAatyevij ... 
TrapBaciav akUtoivov of 743-4, now running with ‘hurrying pace’ 
(kapwitrous). Its presence is terrifying (rpéo») to the chorus of old men.*” 

The chorus has every reason to tremble at the presence of this Erinys, as 
the calamity of the Labdacids is one that threatens the survival of the entire 
city. What Laius refused to do when he disobeyed Apollo and had a child 
was nothing less than save the city (749: ow dA). The emphasis of 
the song is on the danger of the long transgression of the household for the 
whole of Thebes, the idea that the present calamity — the imminent assault 
on the city walls by a vast foreign army and the threat of total destruction — 
is the consequence of the ancestral fault of the Labdacids. Both identified 
as the great wave in the storm and the danger at the helm of the ship of 
state, the crime of the royal family is a formidable challenge to the survival 
of the polis itself. Only its expulsion, its complete removal from the city, 
can lead to a safe harbour. The wave is crashing down, the Labdacids will 
slaughter themselves. The curse, with all the might of its age, is coming to 
an end. The question is: will it bring down the entire city with it? 


55 See Winnington-Ingram 1966. 4° Cf. p. 371. 
47 Cf. the mégpiko of line 720. See Manton 196r: 77. 
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At the heart of the fears of the chorus is the notion of wealth and 
inheritance. The olbos of the acquisitive men who rule the city has grown 
too fat and must be discarded. The end of the curse, its final resolution, is 
framed as a bloody division of heritage by the two brothers, one that will 
see them rip it apart as they slaughter each other. Emphasised at the 
beginning of the ode, in the first antistrophe, and at the end, in the fifth 
antistrophe (785—91), the theme of the ancient inheritance focuses the 
resolution of the ancient transgression on the krüjpara (790) of the 
household. Laius' desire for succession leads to the denial of heritage of 
his final descendants. Just as Oedipus has risen to the greatest heights and 
fallen further than any man in the span of one lifetime, the household of 
Laius now embodies the fall from kingship to oblivion in the longer course 
of time. The wealth that defines the ozkos will be divided by a stranger, a 
xenos, the steel of the northern Scythians. Reimagined as a carver of wealth, 
the steel sword will reapportion the riches that have been acquired (729: 
Kre&vo) into their exact opposite: lack and the absence of transmission. 
The Chalyb settler from the fringes of the world has become the channel of 
transmission of the household’s fortune.“ The foreigner has been made 
arbitrator of the family’s claim to the territory. Forever deprived of the 
great plains of Thebes, the two brothers will retain only that portion of 
earth in which their bodies will be buried — eternal inhabitants of a land 
they no longer possess (734-7). 

This inscription of wealth and inheritance at the heart of the ode's great 
depiction of the ancient transgression of the Labdacids illustrates a theme 
that is found elsewhere throughout the play. The recurrent mention of 
Oedipus' curse against his children is linked to the idea of transmission and 
inheritance, and the distinctive portrayal of the ozkos dissolution staged in 
the play insists on the failure of the reciprocal exchange of wealth and 
honour through generations that should define the proper oikos. Nowhere 
before the second stasimon, however, is there any reference to the temporal 
depth of that curse within three generations. ?? In lines 69—72, for instance, 
Eteocles prays to Zeus, Earth, the city-gods, and ara, identified as ‘the 
powerful Erinys of my father’, not to utterly destroy the city and the 
household (note the usage of rpuuvó0ev).?? In 653-5, Eteocles again, after 
he has been told by the messenger that he must know how to ‘steer the 


48 For the relation between autochthony and identity in the play, see Rader 2009; cf. Cameron 1964. 

4 For the theme of the curse in the play, see e.g. O. L. Smith 1969; Hutchinson 1985: xxxix-xl; 
Roisman 1988; Ryzman 1989; M. L. West 1999: 39—40; Stehle 2005; Torrance 2007: 42-6. 

5° See Lenz 1981; Sewell-Rutter 2007: 26. 
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Ship of State’ before the imminent attack of the Seven, begins his reply 
with a lamentation describing the woes of his gezos, ‘maddened by Heaven 
and by Heaven deeply loathed’. The genos is identified as that of Oedipus; 
and the nature of the present calamity, as the final conclusion of his 
curses.” In 695-7 Eteocles once more refers to the curse of his ‘dear 
father’, which ‘whispers first of gain and then of death’. Nowhere is there 
a mention of the continuing transgression of the house, its enduring 
calamity over the generations, in the first three-quarters of the play. The 
theme of the curse is entirely limited to the legacy of Oedipus for his sons. 
As Hutchinson writes, ‘the connection of this play with its predecessors is 
at first suppressed? The one allusion to the divine disfavour of Laius’ 
genos (691) that precedes the second stasimon rapidly refers to the hate of 
Apollo for the line.** After the second stasimon, on the other hand, the 
ancient transgression of Laius continues to be mentioned by the chorus in 
the last quarter of the play.” 

The messenger speech (792-802) that immediately follows the second 
stasimon builds on the image of the ship of state to present the deaths of 
Eteocles and Polyneices as the end of the storm. The great wave has left the 
civic vessel unharmed, he says, and the walls of the city still stand. Only in 
one of the seven gates has it suffered, with the killing of Eteocles. This is 
presented as the work of Apollo, the ‘Commander of Sevens’, who ‘fulfilled 
upon the genos of Oedipus the ancient errors of Laius’.°° The speech thus 
gives a completely new meaning to the images used to describe ancestral 
fault in the second stasimon. Whereas the storm of the ode is shown as an 
imminent threat to the city, a massive surge drawing its strength from the 
deep past, it has become a memory in the speech of the messenger, 
something that has been resolved and that now lies in the times of yore. 
In the course of a few lines, with no action on stage, the metaphorical 
storm has come and gone in the temporal interstices of the choral inter- 
vention. The city has been saved, and Apollo channels the danger of the 


* See Burnett 1973. 

& Geopaves Te Kai 0G uéya oTUyos, | & mavSókpurov óuóv Oiditrou yévos:| dpor tatpds 87] viv 

pai TeAeogópor. 

Hutchinson 1985: xxi. 

689-91: ‘Since Heaven so urgently presses on the event, let all the race of Laius, hated by Phoebus, 

drift down the wind, apportioned to Cocytus’ wave! (étrei TO vrp&yya kópr' &momépyei 8665, | treo 

KaT oüpov, KPa KaKuTot Aaxdv | CoíBo oruyn8tv Trav TO Aofou yévos). 

5 Cf. Sewell-Rutter 2007: 26-7, who sees a watershed after line 653, where the kinship affiliation of 
Eteocles starts to be underlined more prominently in the text. 

96 Bora: ... OlSitrou yéva | Kpariveov mañaiàs Aofou SucBouMoas; cf. Kyriakou 2009: 48-51. For the 

numerical plays on seven in the tragedy, see Allison 2009. 
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ancient transgression of Laius on his descendants. The danger to the ship 
of state bemoaned by the chorus has been averted. In a further echo of the 
second stasimon, the messenger (814-21) confirms that the wealth of the 
two brothers has been divided by the steel of Scythia and that, as a result of 
their father's curse, they will now possess only the land heaped on their 
bodies. 

The rest of the play, variations on the lamentations that are to accom- 
pany the death of the brothers, constructs a powerful tension with the 
report of the messenger and the idea that the curse has been resolved and 
the city saved. ? Much of course depends on where one thinks the play 
actually ends. The transmitted ending has long been suspected of massive 
interpolations, and a majority of scholars now believe that it was rewritten 
in the fifth or fourth century for later performances and audiences and to 
better accord with the now dominant versions of the tradition found in 
Sophocles’ Antigone and Euripides’ Phoenissae.” The presence of the two 
daughters on stage is seen as a dramatic incoherence that clashes with the 
whole rhythm of the tragedy and its insistence on the definitive extermin- 
ation of the household. The intervention of the herald has been identified 
as even more problematic for its abrupt introduction of the voice of the 
city and cursory presentation of the decree banning Polyneices’ burial, 
followed by no further consideration of consequence. 

If, as many believe, everything that follows line 1004 is a late addition to 
the play, we have much more there than an adaptation destined to 
harmonise the Aeschylean version with later texts, but a thorough reinter- 
pretation of the play’s meaning in itself. Taking a resolute turn away from 
the idea that the calamity has come to an end and that the danger and 
division of the household no longer threatens the city with the death of the 
two brothers, the transmitted text of the Seven against Thebes stages a 
fundamentally open-ended closure and emphasises the continuity of the 
conflict into the city. The separation of the chorus into two half-choruses 
(1066-78) brilliantly embodies this at the heart of the stage directions. 
With each half of the group leaving the stage to honour one brother and 
not the other, each one defending a different idea of justice, the chorus 
answers its own question in lines 1059—71 of how one would suffer to let 
one of the brothers be left without honour by the city. The Erinys and the 


5 Hutchinson (1985: 177) on 816f.: “This sentence renders 788—90 in a richer form.’ 

® See e.g. 819; 832; 840; 886; 894; 898; 946; 9553 977; 988; 1055-6. 

9 See Lloyd-Jones 1959; H. Fraenkel 1964; Dawe 1967; 1978; Petersmann 1972; Erbse 1974; 
A. L. Brown 1976; Flintoff 1980; Orwin 1980; Hutchinson 1985: 209-10. 
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Spirit of Death have thoroughly destroyed (note, again, the use of 
TipupuvóOev) the genos of Oedipus, but it is the city that the chorus now 
fears, something it even expresses in terms of the terror inflicted by its 
citizens.^? Antigone is not alone. A continuous conflict, in other words, 
opposes one group to another within the city, and the strife of the 
Labdacid inheritance has not entirely subsided. Eteocles has saved the polis 
‘from sinking, overturned, beneath an alien surge of men’, but only ‘for 
the most part, rà udAiota, the last words of the (transmitted) text, a 
qualification that brings some doubt to the extent of his action and its 
lasting strength. With this reactivation of the image of the great storm 
developed by the second stasimon, and the physical division of the chorus 
into two sides of a conflict opposing the city and what is left of the royal 
household, that ending strongly emphasises the absence of resolution and 
the dangerous continuity of strife within the city. 

Few would now argue that lines 1005—78, as they are, are genuine, and 
constitute the legitimate ending of the play. Does that mean that they 
should be entirely rejected as a spurious interpolation? Do they reflect 
material that has been lost? Are they adaptations of an ending that was not 
as abrupt as ours would be if we accept that 1004 really is the last line? The 
peremptory condemnation of these lines as an alien presence by some 
scholars is probably too categorical a judgment, considering the state of the 
evidence. If there can be little doubt that something is amiss with the 
passage, and that the intervention of the two daughters would be very hard 
to defend in its present form, the wholesale rejection of all those lines from 
the body of the play is a radical act of interpretation, buttressed, as so often 
in classical scholarship, by the argument of authority, that can hardly be 
demonstrated to be necessary in the present state of the evidence. A more 
careful reserve of judgment seems preferable. 

The Seven against Thebes stages a simple, powerful evolution in the 
temporal scope of its characters. A clear linear movement is at work. 
A restricted, immediate concern with the imminent threat of invasion 
defines the interaction between the characters of the first three-quarters 
of the play, especially the extended confrontation between Eteocles and the 
chorus, and the anxieties that shape the confrontation revolve around 
the nature of the two brothers’ inheritance and the curse of Oedipus.^ 
The character of Eteocles is very much fleshed out by his reaction to that 


6° See Byrne 1997. * Cf the negative comments of Hutchinson 1985: 221 on the sentence. 
*' For the conflict of Eteocles with the chorus, see Bernadete 1967; A. L. Brown 1977; Lenz 1981; 
Zimmermann 2003b; Giordano-Zecharya 2006. 
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looming presence, the weight of his father's vengeful hostility on his fate. 
His madness, his blind resolve, his hope and refusal to heed the warnings 
of the chorus are only linked with the vision of the more ancient curse of 
Laius before he sets out to his death (691). With the second stasimon, 
immediately after his departure, the perspective is fully opened to the new 
broader temporal frame that sees the events of the play as a continuation 
of an ancient transgression surging through the generations, and that 
connects in the same sweep the madness of father, son, and grandsons. ^ 
At the moment when the batte is taking place before the wall, and the 
brothers are killing each other on the battlefield, the chorus finally moves 
away from the restricted, immediate perspective of the first part of the play 
to bring back the events of the earlier generation to the fore of the drama. 

These events are brought back, in that they activate references to the 
actions staged in the first two plays of the trilogy.^^ The little that we know 
of the Laius and the Oedipus is based in large part on interpretations of 
the second stasimon of the Seven against Thebes.°’ The reason is that only 
there does the play decide to return to the events of the two preceding 
generations in the same perspective and thread them together in the same 
portrait of temporal causality. At the close of the play, the end of the 
trilogy, the climax of the entire theatrical experience of the day, the 
moment when the ancient transgression becomes its punishment and swift 
justice is accomplished with the extinction of the Labdacid males, the 


5 For the many different views on Eteocles’ character and the nature of his choice in the play, see for 
instance Golden 1964; Lesky 1966; Winnington-Ingram 1977; Hutchinson 1985: xxiv-xxvi; De Vito 
1999; Sewell-Rutter 2007: 26-32; Kyriakou 2009: 56-8; cf. Vernant 1972: ‘Présente en lui, la folie 
d’Etéocle ne laisse pas d’apparaitre aussi une réalité étrangère et extérieure: elle s'identifie avec la 
puissance néfaste d'une souillure qui, née des fautes anciennes, se transmet de génération en 
génération, tout au long de la lignée des Labdacides. As Sewell-Rutter (2007: 32) observes: ‘No 
character in extant tragedy presents a more acute sense of the mortal agent standing at the interface 
between supernatural causation and human action, where causal determinants of various kinds and 
differently construed necessities combine to bring about a fateful act’; see also Said 1978: 116-18, as 
well as Zeitlin 1982: 28-49 and Stehle 2005 on the relation between his usage of language and the 
curse of Oedipus. 

686—7 (uuo Anis Sopipapyos &ro); 750 (èk qiA&v &Boux&v); 756 (Trapdvoia); 781 (powopévoa 
Kpadiar); 802 (mañaidş Aotou SucpouMoas); 842 (BouAal © &trioto1 Aatou); 875 (SUoppoves). 

Cf. Zimmermann 2005 on the choral shifts of perspective of the play. 

See Hutchinson 1985: xviii-xix. C£. de Romilly 1968: 66; 71-3. 

While we do not know why Laius was told that he should not father a child in the first play, there is 
no evidence for the presence of the Chrysippus story in the Laius. The references to the rape of 
Chrysippus and the curse of Pelops in the argumenta to the Seven against Thebes and to the 
Phoenissae can derive from any number of mythographical sources. The rape itself is not explicitly 
attested before Euripides’ Chrysippus. One thing we do know is that the verb yutpiew (122 Radt), as 
Hutchinson argues (1985: xxiii), suggests that the exposure of Oedipus was mentioned in the 
tragedy; see Hutchinson 1985: xvii-xxx; Kyriakou 2009: 45-8. Cf. Podlecki 1975 on the dangers 
of reconstructing trilogies through the model of the Oresteia. 
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chorus ties the whole generational fresco into one integrated sequence 
and transforms the crime of the immediate moment into the expression 
of a much deeper pattern of actions in time. The rich exploration of 
inheritance and agency staged by the Seven against Thebes is thoroughly 
transformed by the foregrounding of ancestral fault in the last third of 
the play. The ending of the trilogy is thus made into an instrument 
of extended narrative continuity in the re-orchestration of tradition 
that is at the core of the tragic project, and the succession of transgressions 
and punishment over three generations pushed forward as the scope of one 
long story.’ The second stasimon serves as the armature that brings 
together all three moments in one vision. It is the significance of that 
vision, the contrast between the triumphal optimism of the messenger, 
who celebrates the end of the storm and the resolution of the curses, and 
the more sombre perspective of the chorus in its ominous lamentations, 
which questions the idea that the threat has gone. Laius has been told that 
he would only save the city if he had no child. Now that his last male 
descendants are dead, is the city saved? The complete absence of reference 
to the Epigoni in the play does not allow us to dismiss them entirely from 
the scope of this dark, open-ended closure.”° 

Written in 476, just a few years before the Seven against Thebes, Pindar's 
Olympian 2 articulates a certain vision of the transgenerational rhythms of 
transgression, as mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, and, like the 
Labdacid trilogy of Aeschylus, it builds its portrait of the long rhythms of 
punishment flowing through the generations of the genos on the idea that 
the disasters that strike the various characters of the family in the tradition 
do form some kind of pattern. But the understanding of what that pattern 
is, and how it is reflected in later tradition, could not be more different. 
The long cycles of time defined in Pindar’s text have little in common with 
the TraAatyeviis TapRacia cxuürrotvos of Seven against Thebes 743, and the 
perspective of the ancient transgression as wrath, curse, and pollution 
through three generations. If Aeschylus’ version will quickly come to 
illustrate what the received tradition actually is, the model against which 
all later versions are measured, Pindar’s Olympian 2 stands alone in its 
portrayal of Labdacid fortune in time. It could, in fact, be argued that a 
text like that, with its exhortatory depiction of a direct filiation between 
Oedipus and a present-day ruler, would be unlikely after the production 
and circulation of Aeschylus’ masterpiece made the ancestral fault of Laius 


85 See Manton 1961: 77. 6 Cf Gagarin 1976: 59. 
7? See Hutchinson 1985: 167 and 195-6 on the probably spurious line 903; cf. Cameron 1968. 
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a dominant characteristic of that kinship line. Whatever it owes to earlier 
literature, something we will never be able to ascertain properly, the 
Aeschylean trilogy stands out as a watershed in the portrayal of the ancient 
transgressions of the House of Labdacus. Its many successors built on it 
and echoed its depiction of ancestral fault, adapting it to their own ends. 
The three extant plays that most prominently revisit the ancestral fault of 
the Labdacids, the Antigone, the Phoenissae, and the Oedipus at Colonus, all 
show this process at work. 


Antigone 


In direct dialogue with the Seven against Thebes, Sophocle’s Antigone also 
gives a relatively important place to the idea of punishment transmitted 
through generations.” Already at the very beginning of the tragedy (2-3), 
Antigone herself presents her plight and that of her sister as a series of evils 
that both come from Oedipus and are accomplished by Zeus, a view 
echoed by Ismene at 49—60.” Antigone expands on this theme later in 
the play, not long before her final exit from the stage, at 857-71, the second 
antistrophe of a kommos exchange with the chorus, where she laments the 
fate of her father and that of the ‘famous’ Labdacids as a whole.” Born 
from the atai of an incestuous marriage (863-5), she will now return to 
them in death accursed and without marriage. This understanding of her 
misfortune presented by Antigone at the moment when she makes her ‘last 
journey’ (807) is a direct answer to the words of the chorus, who had just 
said that she was stumbling ‘against the lofty altars of justice’ for having 
reached the edge of daring, and that she was now ‘paying out some 
hereditary ordeal’, tatpéov 8 ékriveis tiv’ &BAov (853-6). 

The translation ‘crimes of your fathers’ adopted by Lloyd-Jones in his 
Loeb text for tatpdov ... &0Aov presents the &Aos as the debt that 
Antigone is acquitting with the verb éxtiveis, whereas the construction of 
the verb with the accusative and the meaning of the word &620; itself more 
properly point to what it is that is being paid, something like the rici, the 
&trowa, the d&uoiByv or the Siknv which are often found as its direct 
object. The phrase tatpdos &OAos is not the equivalent of progonikon 
hamartema, not a reference to the crime of her fathers, but a reference to 


” I unfortunately read Liapis 2013 too late to include in this discussion. For the dialogue with the 
Seven against Thebes, see below; cf. Avezzü 2006; Bruzzese 2010. See also the comparative study of 
Zimmermann 2003b. 

7* See M. Griffith 1999: 131-3; cf. Else 1976: 27-35. 73 See McDevitt 1982; Kitzinger 2008: 53—4. 
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the fact that the suffering of Antigone, her trial, is a punishment for 
something that comes from a previous generation. It is hard, similarly, 
to see how Griffith (1999: 272) can read the tw’ in line 856 adverbially 
as ‘somehow’. In agreement with the tatpdos &OAos, it refers to the 
indeterminate quality of the ordeal that Antigone has inherited, the fact 
that its precise tenor is not identified. As such, it clearly does not point, 
specifically, to the very precisely identified suffering of her father Oedipus, 
but to a less definite object. Lloyd-Jones’ Loeb translation ‘of your fathers’ 
for the adjective tatpéos thus captures the sense of the wording better 
than one that would identify Oedipus as the express referent. The torment 
is hereditary. 

In what Griffith (1999: 260) identifies as ‘the emotional and musical 
climax of the play’, the kommos sees the chorus and Antigone attempt to 
make sense of the young girl’s fate and find the appropriate lamentation for 
her imminent death. The abrupt transitions of the stanzas stage a quick 
succession of different views. As the metre of the kommos shifts to synco- 
pated iambics at line 853, the chorus enters a more agitated mode with this 
stanza and presents a framework for Antigone’s suffering that combines the 
daring of her own actions with the inheritance of her family.” It is this 
latter element of the stanza that Antigone seizes on to present her plight as 
a cursed legacy from the Labdacids, an inherited 1étyos, in 857-71, and 
the chorus then seeks to correct that one-sided perspective in the following 
stanza, 872-5, by reaffirming the voluntary nature of her act and its 
consequences, however pious it might have been, the fact that ‘you were 
destroyed by your own self-willed (attéyvetos) passion’. In the final 
words of her long speech (921-8), she apparently remains uncertain 
whether she has done wrong or not. 

This usage of the idea of transmitted generational misfortune by the 
chorus echoes another part of the play, the second stasimon (582—625), 
where the ancient woes of the Labdacids occupy centre stage." In that 
ode, sung immediately after Antigone’s death sentence is pronounced, the 
individual troubles of the young girl are reinterpreted against the back- 
ground of the generational miseries of the Theban royal household and the 
hard lot of humanity in general. The song is divided into four stanzas. The 
first strophe (582-92) conjures the image of the swelling sea to detail the até 


74 Cf. Hawthorne 2009: 34-9 on the effective lack of communication between the chorus and 
Antigone. 

75 M. Griffith 1999: 272. 

76 See the exemplary presentation of the text in M. Griffith 1999: 218-25. 
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that falls on a family (genea). The first antistrophe (593-603) follows 
with the specific case of the Labdacid house (otkov) and the horrible fate 
transmitted through its generations. The second strophe (604—14) changes 
the scope of the ode and looks to the permanence of wealth in time, 
while the second antistrophe (615-25), finally, focuses on the dangers of 
hope and expectations. 

The idea of ancestral fault found in the first two stanzas develops some 
powerful images. The first line of the first strophe begins with a makarismos 
formula — ‘blessed are they who . . .' — that serves as a foil to the rest of the 
stanza. Those whose lifespan (oiov) is entirely free from evil (koKév 
&yevotos) are at once declared to be fortunate. As no mortal’s life is 
entirely free from evil, of course, the statement offers a rather bleak view 
of human fortune, which it proceeds to illustrate with the reverse of the 
blessed individual life, that of the unfortunate household. The yóp of line 
583, the second line of the stanza, presents the second statement as a 
confirmation of the first, a portrait of its opposite. The extended aiœwv of 
the household that the ode turns to in its second line, the full lifespan of 
the family through its generations, further expands the scope of the first 
line's statement to both ancestors and descendants." Those whose domos is 
‘shaken’ (ceio@f}) by divine power see disaster strike without restraint.” 
No part of calamity (atë) is left out of the blow, which moves slowly, 
literally ‘creeps’, into the greater number of the family's generations." 
Liddell and Scott's translation of this passage as 'come suddenly on one 
(of calamities)', with further reference to another line of the same ode, 618, 
and to Ajax 1087, is slightly misleading in that it suggests a rapidity of 
movement quite at odds with the other usages of the verb." If there is one 
thing that unites these three passages, it is the unexpected timing of the 
strike, one fully in line with the idea of the slow, imperceptible crawl on 
the ground central to the verb in general" It is a meaning that fits 
perfectly with the context of the passage. The speed of the azé’s movement 
emphasised by éptrov suggests that the genea that is mentioned there is 


77 See Easterling 1978: 143; M. Griffith 1999: 223-4. 7* Cf. pp. 352-3. 

7? As Easterling (1978: 143) writes, referencing lines 597, 602, 607, and 624, ‘the agency of the gods is 
given the strongest possible emphasis’ with @e6@ev. She identifies a movement in the ode that goes 
from ‘house’ (585; 5943 596; 600) to ‘people in general’ (605; 614; 616; 617) to ‘the individual mortal’ 
(619; 623). 

8° M, Griffith (1999: 222) rightly presents até as ‘the keynote of this song’. 

S The recurrent usage of ëpmeiv in the ode (585; 613; 618) brings attention to the specific type of 
movement of the verb. I see nothing wrong in Goheen's (1951: 57) translation as ‘creeping on’. 

82 C£. Ajax 1087, with Finglass 2011: 445; cf. p. 283. 
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properly the generation, the continuity of the family in time.” The house 
that is shaken by the gods is never deserted by aré.** 

It is a vision of the raging sea that embodies this statement in the 
strophe. The movement of lines 586-92 conjures up the powerful image 
of giant waves crashing on the shore. A dreadful wind from Thrace 
reaches down to the seabed and stirs up the depths, bringing the sand all 
the way up from the bottom to the surface and projecting its mass of brine 
on the coast. The running movement at the bottom of the sea is described 
as ‘darkness beneath the water’ (£peBos Upadov), and the sand that is rolled 
up Buooóðev is black. The use of the word épeBos to describe that dark 
space deep under the waves is emphatically marked. Erebos, of course, 
when it is not simply an equivalent of Hades, is a location of the 
underworld, 'a place of nether darkness, forming a passage from Earth to 
Hades’, in the words of Liddle and Scott, that space through which the 
shades of the dead depart for the afterlife — and from which they some- 
times come back."^ The word, rarely used figuratively, keeps all of its live 
connotative strength in the passage and a clear association with the realm 
of the dead. The dark sand that lies hidden from view at the bottom of the 
sea and is brought up to the surface by the force of the wind to be 
projected on the shore is a visible manifestation of that pBos tpaAov.*” 

If the prime literal sense of the image is to show the power of the 
calamity that assaults the house, it also illustrates the statement of 
the preceding two lines much more closely than that. The massive wave 
of the storm is like the divine até that besets the generations of the 
household in that it whirls up the foundations of the sea, just as 
the disaster of the gods shakes the domos of the family. When a wind from 
a distant land comes and stirs up the ground that lies deep down below, 
the black sand of the darkness beneath the water rushes to the fore of the 
wave that is sent crashing down on the shore. The wind from outside, the 
powerful element unleashed by the gods, releases the ominous matter of 
the &peBos under the sea in its fury. The calamity brings back the hidden 
presence of the dead. 


E Easterling (1978: 144): “The main idea seems to be that the evil is passed from generation to 
generation, through time, but perhaps the notion that it spreads laterally is also present.’ 

84 Cf. Easterling 1978: 142 and Winnington-Ingram 1980: 164-72, who both emphasise that there is no 
mention of a curse or a specific transgression in the ode. 

55 For the textual problems of the line, see Easterling 1978 on 586. 

8° Cf. Finglass 2011: 395. See also M. L. West 1966: 197. 

87 [n addition to the storms of Seven against Thebes 758-61 and Solon 13.17—25 (see p. 239), Easterling 
(1978: 145) mentions //. 16.384—92 and M. Griffith (1999: 224) Zl. 9.1-8 as a Homeric parallel for the 
storm of divine vengeance. 
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Just as the simile embeds the ideas of the preceding statement in its 
imagery, the following stanza embeds the imagery of the simile in the 
expression of its ideas. The light (péos) that is spread out in the house of 
Oedipus (600) is a contrast to the darkness of the deep in the first strophe, 
and the roots (6iZa1) of the household form a parallel to the foundations of 
the seabed.” The return of the sufferings from the dead (595) recalls the 
black sand from the bottom of épeBos coming back to the surface, and the 
recurrent movement of mhuata (‘miseries’) falling on mhuara follows 
naturally on the image of the wave in the storm.?? The first antistrophe 
begins with the word é&pyoia, placing the emphasis squarely on the age of 
the trata, and the fact that the pain that is assaulting the household is 
one that continues woes from the deep past. The ancient origin of the 
Tuata is further underlined by the reference to the dead, a clear indication 
that the continuity of the calamity crosses the generations and is not bound 
by individual lives. As the whole strophe, like the one before it, stresses the 
theme of recurrence, of return from the past, like the sand of the deep 
coming back to the surface or the ash of the infernal gods being heaped 
again (au) in the house, it seems preferable to read q0rróv with Tuata 
rather than with thuaa.” The old pains of the house, the pains of the 
dead, are falling on the pains of the present, something that makes the 
object of the chorus’s vision much more vivid in the sentence: the chorus is 
seeing this spectral return right now, as it happens.?' There is no end to this 
transmission of pain, no Avots. No generation can liberate the family from 
its torment, meaning that no past suffering has released the genea, and the 
worst is always to come.?* One of the gods is ruining the household. 

The next five lines are presented as an explanation (yóp) of that 
statement. The text is problematic but far from hopeless if we read it in 


See Easterling 1978: 146—7 for various parallels from tragedy. *» Cf. Hdt. 1.67. 

M. Griffith's (1999: 225) case for saying that 'o8rràv is to be taken with mhpaor is word order, and 
the fact that ápyoia is predicate. Neither that observation nor Easterling’s longer note on the 
question (1978: 145-6) really addresses Lloyd-Jones’ (1957: 16) simple remark that it is difficult to call 
the woes of the living ‘ancient’. The emphasis of the text is indeed on the inheritance of evil, as 
Easterling writes, something that is not, I think, ‘less clearly conveyed’ by reading p@itév with 
tyota. The point of the statement, more importantly, is that the chorus can see these woes. 
Saying that they can see ancient miseries returning from the past to fall on the present is a much 
more striking statement than saying that they can see the calamities at hand. 98rróv is Hermann’s 
correction of the p@iyéveov found in the manuscripts (see Lloyd-Jones 1957: 16). 

As Easterling (1978: 146) writes: "The first-person witness gives weight to the exemplum of the 
Labdacids: “I see with my own eyes.” This insistence on the act of witnessing the presence of 
the ancestral fault can be compared to the Agamemnon, where the status of the chorus as uáprupoi 
of the ancestral fault is a recurrent concern in the later part of the play; see p. 400. 

See Easterling 1978: 146 for the echo of yeve&s (585) in the yeve&v of 596. 
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the context of the ode's imagery. The statement is based on the opposition 
between the past of the pluperfect (2)tétato and the present of kar ... 
&p&.?? One reading would be that, although a light had spread over the last 
roots (of the family) in the house of Oedipus (‘as sunshine above a plant’, 
as Jebb (1900: 114) writes), bloody dirt, ashes drenched in the blood of 
murder, are now being heaped up over it.?* While utrép seems preferable 
to Strep at line 599, it is impossible to make a definite case for one or the 
other; if Strep is right, then the light arises from, or consists of the last root, 
as Griffith (1999: 225) writes, and ététato must be read as 6 tétaTo to 
avoid having a sentence start with Kot’ aŭ.” Whatever the case, I can see 
no valid reason to accept the old emendation of the transmitted Kovis to 
Korris at line 602.?^ As Liddell and Scott note, the meaning of ‘heap up, 
heap upon’ is attested for the rare verb Katapév in archaic and classical 
poetry (Stephanus glosses it as accumulo, aggero), and even found used with 
xovis in Josephus in another passage that has, ironically, been emended 
away on the basis of the verb’s disappearance in the text of Sophocles.?" 
There is little difficulty in seeing Kovis used actively as the subject of the 
verb in that sense through the poetical licence of a lyric ode, and no 
ground for seeing ‘hack down, harvest’ as the only possible meaning of the 
verb here. I can find no value to the statement of Jebb (1900: 115) that the 
result must be a verb that means ‘destroys’ or “dooms to death’; the verb 
can be read as an equivalent to the koAUTrTe1 of the scholiastic gloss.” 
The ww of line 6o1 can refer either to the pia or to the påos, depending 
on whether one adopts ététato or 6 tétaTo at 600.” In either case, what 
the text says is that the powia Kovis is being massed upon the bright hope 
of the family, cutting away the light that shines from the root or over it."°° 
It comes from deep down below, the infernal gods, and it evokes the idea 


55 See M. Griffith 1999: 225-6. 

°4 An excellent overview of the textual problems involved in the line and the various editorial solutions 
that have been proposed can be found in Lloyd-Jones 1957: 17-18. 

See Lloyd-Jones 1957: 17. 

Easterling 1978: 148-9 makes a brilliant case for ovis. Cf. Lloyd-Jones 1957: 17-18. 

B] 2.601: mepippn&&pevos èv Thv éc8fjro, Katapnoduevos Sé TŇS kepoMjs kóviv, &TrooTpEWas SE 
dtricw Tas XEIpas Kal TO iSiov Eipos éribrjoas TH Tévovri; cf. Il. 24.165 and Pherecrates 121. Both 
Niese and Naber favoured the /ectio difficilior of katapnodpevos, found in the Laurentianus and the 
Suda, over the xatatracduevos of the other manuscripts, which is accepted by Pelletier. The 
combination of Kovis and xatayév in both locations, at any rate, would be a noteworthy 
coincidence. It is interesting to note that the Homeric parallel appears in a setting of lamentation 
for the dead. The fact that the compounds of óu&ouoa with this sense are found only in the middle 
voice is not sufficient ground for the radical change of meaning produced by the introduction of 
Korris in the text; cf. M. L. West 1966: 332. 

Schol. in Soph. Ant. 602: &u& 8epiCei kai èkkómTer Ñ KOAUTITEL. 

99 See M. Griffith 1999: 226. 10° Cf. Easterling 1978: 146. 
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of funerary ashes and the dust of the grave smothering the light of the live 
root. The image clearly alludes to the burial of Polyneices by Antigone but 
should not be limited to it. Like the mħuarta of the dead, it comes back 
(aŭ) into the house. The word xovía, related to kovis, can mean simply 
sand; the kovís wet with dark blood recalls the black sand of the bottom of 
the sea from the first strophe of the ode. The action of Antigone is thus 
reinterpreted as the literal expression of a much deeper background of 
meaning. 

The kovis is supplemented by two other subjects at line 603, the Adyou 
&voia and the gp_evdésv "Epivüs. Rather than read these two elements as 
literal appositions to qotvía Kovis, I find it preferable to see the construc- 
tion as a zeugma, with Kovis, ävoia, and “Epivis forming the three 
complementary subjects of karau&.™" The first presents a disaster that 
is defined by the gods of the underworld and the second puts forward 
the error of an individual will. The third places the divine action of the 
infernal Erinys directly in the mind of the individual, combining divine 
and human agency. While the first subject describes the act itself, 
the second describes the speech that surrounds the act, and the third the 
mental process that motivates it. In any case, whether one reads line 603 
as in apposition to Kovis or not, the verse does bring attention to the 
complexity of the agency involved in the calamity and the return of 
disaster in the house. ^* The involvement of divinity in the act and in 
the mind at the moment when the trfyarte fall anew on the family leaves 
little room for the independence of the individual will. That is the theme 
developed by the second strophe. 

Zeus's power is located far above these human tribulations. In oppos- 
ition to the abyssal darkness of the preceding lines, the great god is seated 
on 'the dazzling glares of Olympus'. Height and light are associated in 
contrast to the obscurity of the nether regions. In continuity with the logic 
of the preceding two strophes, the vertical axis of space is conceived of in 
terms of the depths of time. Neither the days nor the months nor the years 
can vanquish the ruler whom time cannot age. ^? Throughout time, in 
fact, the past, the present, and the future, this one law (vduos) will be 


'?' See Long 1974: 213-14 and Easterling 1978: 148 against Lloyd-Jones 1957: 18. 

12 Cf. M. Griffith (1999: 226): ‘In either case, the interplay of human/divine, material/mental, 
agencies is extraordinary’; cf. Said 1978: 130. The reference to an ‘Erinys of the mind’ certainly 
does not point to a ‘pervasive network of Erinyes lying behind the action of the play’, as Sewell- 
Rutter (2007: 118-19) writes, but that in no way reduces the significance of the image in the passage. 

103 Peroni 2003. See Easterling 1978: 150 and M. Griffith 1999: 227 on the problematic tavtoytpas of 
line 606. 
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sufficient (érrapkécs): ‘to none among mortals shall great wealth come 
without disaster’. Although the passage is difficult, and it will continue to 
defy certainty, Lloyd-Jones' reading, whose Loeb translation is reproduced 
above, is by far the most satisfactory one. The téutroAis of the manu- 
scripts cannot be accepted and the emendation téptrodus is wholly 
unproblematic. If the accusative oó8éva as an object of £prrei is ‘harsh’, 
as Griffith (1999: 228) writes, it is not unattested, and Biotos té&ptroAus 
functions well enough as a variation on the idea of wealth or abundance."* 
The verb gptre at 613 recalls the Eptrov of 585, with exactly the same 
combination of oUSév and &tas, and the calamity of the house is thus 
given a more precise definition. What is shown to creep through the 
generations in the first strophe is now creeping through past, present, 
and future, as the law of Zeus wields the same punishment over and above 
time. ^? The transgression (GtrepBacia) of mortals mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the stanza is no threat to the power of Zeus and its inevitable 
punishment is a confirmation of its law. 

Following the second strophe, the second antistrophe expands on the 
dangers of gain and acquisition and the lures of profit. Hope, longing, 
and the desire for more are presented as the manifestations of até. 
No mortal is able to distinguish real gain, óvnois, from the &mréra 
(‘deception’) of ‘thoughtless longings’, a word that resonates with äta. 
It literally creeps — ptre1 again — on the man who knows nothing until 
he burns his foot in the fire. This new recurrence of gptreiv, combined 
with oùôév for a third time, is bound to recall the other usages of the 
verb in the ode. Great wealth, as we had been told in the previous 
stanza, always leads to até. This stanza describes how. The knowledge of 
the man who has made some gain amounts to nothing. Disaster will 
strike unexpectedly, from down below, burning the foot that supports 
the body — a fire as dangerous as the water of the first stanza, the earth 
of the second, or the sky of the third.” The elements are united in 
their punishment of the transgressor. It is, however, the one who is 
punished who steps on the fire himself. The act is his. Unable to 
distinguish good from bad, he walks into his own calamity. The god 
only leads the ppéves of a man to atā the mortal is the one who actually 
will place his foot in it. Only the small man (dAtyos) escapes this lot, 
‘faring through his time’ without calamity, éxtds ätas, the closing 
phrase of the stanza, pointing to the éxtds &tas at the end of the second 


14 Easterling 1978: 151-2; Lloyd-Jones and Wilson 1990: 130; M. Griffith 1999: 228-9. 
g y: 
105 See p. 364. '96 For the notably bold imagery of the ode, see Hester 1985. 
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strophe, and the contrasting fates of the man of great wealth and the 
man of no means in the grand scheme of the gods. ^7 

The person who is led to até by the gods for his desire of wealth knows 
nothing until (piv) he burns his foot in the fire.^* By his suffering 
he presumably learns the teaching that is presented in the next line, 
the ‘famous saying’ (kAeivov étros) that has been revealed (trépavta) 
in wisdom (cogia) by someone, the gamë of 621-5, which restates in 
condensed form the meaning of the last two stanzas of the ode. The 
theological pronouncement of the chorus in the second stasimon of the 
Antigone is presented as the expression of a revelation of knowledge, 
traditional wisdom that is reactivated, illustrated, and understood anew 
by the torment of the characters on stage. Students of the play have 
described its relation to the course of the drama in predictably different 
terms. Most have argued that the elevated perspective of the ode on 
suffering and misfortune is, at least in part, a direct commentary on the 
action that precedes it, Antigone’s principled defence of her deeds and her 
subsequent condemnation to death by Creon.'^? 

Scholars generally read the ode as an attempt to make sense of Anti- 
gone’s suffering, but many also see references to Creon in the portrait it 
offers.""° The problem of finding direct links between the gumai of the 
chorus and the actions of the characters has often been remarked upon. 
After all, Antigone is far from being motivated by mere gain in the play, 
and the attention she gives to the care of her brother’s corpse can hardly be 
described simply as an evil that is mistaken for a good. She certainly does 
not advance into disaster unaware of the danger in front of her. How then 
is the ode a commentary on the dramatic action at hand? The answer has 
generally revolved around the importance of the family theme in the song, 
the emphasis of the first two stanzas on the transmission of calamity 
through the generations, and its applicability to the main characters of 
the play. The first antistrophe’s focus on the Labdacids very explicitly 
activates the whole web of myths surrounding the recurrent disasters that 
struck the house of Antigone in time, but it does not mention any specific 
event or identify an origin or a cause. 

This does present the recent (viv) calamities of the genos as a continu- 
ation of the calamities that struck it in previous generations and thus uses 


107 For the reading of dAtyos as “poor” or “weak” and in contrast with péyas in the sense of “great” or 
“rich”, see Lloyd-Jones 1957: 21-2. For repetition in the ode, see Easterling 1978: 154. 

108 See Easterling 1978: 153; for the otherwise unattested verb teocatw, see Griffith 1999: 299. 

19 Cf. Else 1976: 74—6. N° See e.g. Easterling 1978: 156-7. 
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the present suffering of Antigone as an illustration of the general principle 
of divine atë laid out in the first strophe. Offering a framework for the 
understanding of the torment unfolding on stage, it elevates the perspec- 
tive above the moment at hand to a much broader view of its place in time, 
one that extends the pain of the individual by emphasising its links to 
other generations. The pathos of Antigone's fate is thus given a further, 
abyssal depth, lined with the horrors of the past, while at the same time 
foreshadowing the future death of Haemon, Creon's son. As has rightly 
been noted, Haemon arrives on stage immediately after the ode, thus 
bringing attention to the other main line of filiation in the Antigone, and 
its link to the bleak view of kinship that informs the song. ™ The solidarity 
of generational suffering moves in both directions in the play, backward 
and forward, a testimony to the chorus’s ability to offer a vision to the 
audience that resonates beyond the moment. 

The next two stanzas of the ode make sense in relation to the first two." 
The transgression singled out in the text, acquisition, and the blind hopes 
of gain that accompany it in the second antistrophe’s description of até 
hardly befit Antigone’s behaviour in the play. There is no doubt that the 
condemnation of the ‘folly in the speech’ and the ‘Erinyes in the mind’ 
should be read at least in part as a reference to Antigone’s actions, but it is 
less clear what the úmspßacia (605) against Zeus's power, the Biotos 
tdautroaus (614), the ¿Aris (615) and the d&tréta (617), or the Kakdv Soxeiv 
éc0Aóv (622) have to do with her, as none of these corresponds even 
remotely to what she does. To say that these negative terms and ideas, 
the specific transgressions singled out in the text, are simply reflections of 
the poetic tradition, generalising tropes of the gnomic wisdom that the ode 
channels to elevate its vision of human frailty before divine punishment, is 
basically a way of avoiding the question. Why are these precise traditions 
used here — why these particular crimes chosen to illustrate the principle at 
play? A Sophoclean ode is not an arbitrary collage of gndmai. 

Part of the answer to the question surely has to do with the emphasis of 
the last two stanzas on the effects of wealth, the Biotos váyrmroAus of the 
man who acquires great riches, as opposed to the meagre means of the 
oM yos. If Antigone herself clearly has no interest in wealth, she is first and 
foremost the daughter of Oedipus, and the descendant of the royal house 
whose possession of the land and control of the city has been at the centre 


2 


™ Griffith 1999: 232. 
=? Cf. Easterling 1978: 142-3 (with 155-6), who warns against separating the two clearly distinct halves 
of the ode too clearly. 
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of all its calamities. Similarly, Haemon is the last heir of the Spartoi, the 
ancient line of the sown men who have shared power over the city with 
the Labdacids, and whose father is now asserting his rule over the city. The 
play has absolutely nothing to say about the deep past of either house, 
the specific calamities that struck it in time, the Dragon and Cadmus 
or the rape of Chrysippus. It does, however, bring attention to the status of 
these scions of the Theban elite and the importance of their households, 
linked to both kingship and tyranny, and their (disastrous) attempt to 
establish a dynasty. At lines 37-8, already, Antigone presents the choice of 
her sister as a question of evyévera: ‘you will soon show whether your 
nature is noble or you are the cowardly descendant of valiant ancestors’. ™ 

The high status of Antigone and Ismene, Creon and Haemon, is 
brought out even more clearly by the contrast with the chorus of anonym- 
ous aged citizens singing the ode."* Summoned by Creon as a Council of 
Elders (159) to resolve the crisis, they are defined by their active involve- 
ment in the affairs of the city. While they are emphatically citizens, 
TroAiroi. (806), the action of Antigone is portrayed, both by Ismene and 
by Antigone, as something that is done Bia troAitév (79; 907). They 
embody the authority of a generation and the most distinguished voice 
of the Theban people, distinct from that of those who would rule over it 
as kings or tyrants.’ Old men of some means (842-3) at the end of 
their lives, they perfectly embody the last line of the stasimon, the lot 
of these men who live out their existence away from atë, and fulfil their 
time, their xpóvos, without divine attention or punishment, bringing to 
mind the evSctiuoves of the first line, whose aicov remains free from evil." 
When the elders are later referred to as Koipavidcai by Antigone at 941 
in the very last speech before her final exit (and it is worth mentioning that 
they have not been referred to as Koipavidai before then), the point is 
that they are not BaoiAcidan.""” “Look, rulers of Thebes, upon the last of the 
royal house. It is not their social status that is underlined in that 


H3 37-8: otros Éxet coi rara, Kai Sei€ers Taya | cit’ evyevis mégukos eit’ £o9A6v rakh. M. Griffith 


1999: 126 references 379-80; 486-7; 823-5 and 866 as parallels. 
7^ See M. Griffith 1999: 56-7. "5 See Rohdich 1980; Rose 1992: 185-94. 
46 The sroAukrüjuoves of 843 should not be pushed too far as a characterisation of the elders. It serves 
in part as a contrast to Antigone's own destitution in that passage, and a mark of the city's 
prosperity. The point of the address is that they represent the polis. 
940-1: AeUooete, OnPns of Koipavidan, | Thy BaotAeSav pouvny Aorrtiy; cf. M. Griffith 1999: 282-3 
on what this says about Ismene. toAuKtiyoves, similarly, only appears late in the play (after the 
second stasimon, at any rate). Those who insist on the elite status of the Theban elders in the play, 
without further qualifications, usually have little to say about the sequence in which the relevant 
passages occur, and their rhetorical context. 
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statement, but a transfer of sovereignty. A hint of irony can be read in that 
address, just as in 988, when Tiresias refers to them as Orlpns &voxres. 
The old men of Thebes are old men of Thebes, nothing more, nothing 
less. The ripara of the aristocratic characters in the play are framed as 
the trata of privilege, of the powerful houses that rule the city through 
dynasty, in contrast to the lot of the citizens. Their difference from the 
chorus marks them out as a specific group, circumscribed from the people 
of the city, and it echoes their difference from the audience. 

The pain of Antigone is recast as a paradigm of the fate reserved to the 
children of the great dynastic houses. The force of that perspective is built 
in great part on the pointed intertextual activations of the ode. Most 
scholars who have commented on the second stasimon of the Antigone 
have remarked on the deeply traditional nature of the song and noted 
copious parallels between the language and imagery of the ode and earlier 
poetry.” The second stasimon of Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes, in 
particular, with its imagery of the storm at sea used to describe the 
calamities transmitted through the generations of the Labdacids, has 
been presented as a model for the text, a thematic antecedent, even if its 
presence in the ode can be overplayed."? The two odes share the same 
subject matter, the misfortunes transmitted through the generations of the 
Labdacids. Words such as oiov, pila, and iümeppBaoia are bound to 
reappear in such accounts, without establishing any direct activation of 
one by the other, let alone a genetic trajectory of one as the offshoot of the 
other, as Else argued in his 1976 book on the ode, and the storm of the 
Seven is nothing like that of the Antigone in the articulation of its details, as 
we have seen. Whatever the case, a number of similarities with the ode and 
related statements in the work of Hesiod, Theognis, Bacchylides, and 
Pindar have been identified and referenced. These echoes are the material 
of the thematic and linguistic register activated by the ode, the traditional 
texture of the language that conveys the gnomic wisdom of authoritative 
poetry.” The intertextual embedding of the Antigone’s second stasimon in 
the material of the poetic archive corresponds exactly to what one would 
expect in the expression of an elevated choral perspective such as the one 
it presents. 

There is, however, one voice that stands out very clearly from the rest in 
this intertextual activation: Solon's Elegy to the Muses. Commentaries and 
analysis of the passage invariably give pride of place to the elegy in their 


48 See for instance Easterling 1978: 143; 154-5; M. Griffith 1999: 218-19. 
“> Else 1976: 16—18; cf. Easterling 1978: 144—5. 7? See Cuny 2002-3. 
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lists of parallels, and the famous poem of Solon comes back as a recurrent 
‘cf? in the discussions of the ode. What we have there is not a simple 
collection of parallels, similarities owing to the traditional poetic language 
of the ode, but a clear, open reference of one text to another text. The Elegy 
to the Muses is a poem centred on the dangers of wealth." It warns against 
the consequences of overstepping one's bounds, and the risks of divine 
punishment that remain attached to the wealth that has been acquired 
against the will of the gods. The more has been amassed, the more the 
inheritance is a threat, and the principle of ancestral fault that Solon placed 
at the heart of the poem ensures that the transmission of wealth through 
the generations can be accompanied by the transmission of sanction for the 
crime that brought it about. This ancestral punishment can strike at any 
time, suddenly, bringing back calamity from the foundation to the top. It 
falls on those who are unaware of its menace, living in the hope of gain and 
profit, blind to the real inheritance of their kinship line. A corollary to the 
dangers of e/pis, até maddens those who are marked for punishment and 
leads them to seek further wealth and the concomitant certainty of disaster. 

The second stasimon of the Antigone is not only modelled on this 
poem but points to it. Like the Elegy £o the Muses, it is divided into two 
symmetrical sections, with the first one portraying the perspective of 
calamity as divine punishment striking through the generations of a house, 
and the second half looking at calamity from the perspective of mortal 
blindness, the perils of e/pis, and the blows of até, a very distinctive 
symmetrical pairing based on the fundamental differences of perception 
that separate the logic of divine action from human limitations. The idea 
of ancestral fault is placed at the heart of both and described in explicit 
terms as a fundamental principle regulating misfortune in time. The image 
of the storm is used in both cases to illustrate the nature of this calamity 
returning from the past. Contrary to the second stasimon of the Seven 
against Thebes, which centres its depiction of the storm on the tradition of 
the ship of state, the Elegy to the Muses and the ode of the Antigone both 
focus on the bottom of the sea, the movement that leads from the further 
deeps to the surface, and the links that bring together land, water, and sky 
in the confusion of the storm. Just as the doomed house of the Antigone 
song is ‘shaken’ by the gods, and the seabed raked by the storm, the sea 
floor of the Elegy to the Muses is shaken by the force of the powerful wind 
from heaven. ? The high number of parallels between the two texts is 
not a coincidence. There are profound differences between the ode of 


HI See e.g. Easterling 1978: 142; 151; 153. 7? See p. 228. 23 Cf. pp. 230-1. 
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Sophocles and the poem of Solon, obviously, namely the insistence of the 
latter on justice, and its usage of generation as a mechanism for the delay of 
punishment, rather than the link between recurrent disasters in time. 
Neither text is the equivalent of the other. But the later poem, the 
Sophoclean ode, clearly reproduces the distinctive patterns of the earlier 
one and activates a reference to it. 

The Elegy to the Muses is by far the most quoted piece of Solonian poetry 
in antiquity.^^ The masterwork of the most famous Athenian poet — 
excluding drama — for an audience of the time of Sophocles, it embodies 
the spirit of the reforms that were associated with him, the foundational 
wisdom of 'Solon's Laws’ at the heart of the very idea of Athens as a 
community of equal citizens that was so emphatically distinct from the 
past and from the other cities of the present in its own view of itself." 
Pointing to this poem in an ode that foreshadows the downfall of two great 
aristocratic houses is a powerful statement. The play gives its chorus of 
aged citizens a song that embodies the old poem of the Athenian sage in 
the theatre. 

A striking example of tragedy's ability to juxtapose worlds on stage in a 
clash of contrast between past and present voices, it also illustrates the 
tragic ode's openness to other — not necessarily choral — poetry and 
individual texts."^ What does it mean for the Elegy to the Muses to be 
activated there in the play? Solon's poem is one of the most powerful 
attacks of Greek literature against the idea of inherited privilege. The 
application of what could arguably be described as a poetic charter of 
Athenian society to the paradigmatic downfall of a great house of myth 
brings a whole range of associations to the scene. The demise of Antigone 
becomes a consequence of the weight of the past in this vision, another one 
of the calamities that have affected the house through the generations, the 
expression of divine disfavour with the families that have acquired too 
much wealth. The traditional story of royal tyrants put down unfolding on 
stage is rethought through the lenses of traditional Athenian wisdom on 
wealth and heredity, and the Athenian text rethought through the precise 
example of the traditional myth. This is a particularly striking instance of 
the web of references at work in the tragic staging of ancestral fault. 


?* See p. 227. While the figure of Solon in comedy has received a lot of attention in recent scholarship 
(see Teló 2004 and 2007; Bakola 2008), his presence in tragedy has been much less discussed, apart 
from the occasional reference in commentaries to 'archaic thought". 

75 See p. 231. 

26 For the chorus's mediation of the actions on stage for the perspective of the audience in the play, 
see Zimmermann 20032. For the notion of choral mediation, see Gagné and Hopman 2013. 
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A monument of traditional Athenian wisdom is transposed at the heart of 
mythical Thebes with this song. 

Its expression of ancestral fault neatly ties in with the earlier statements 
of lines 2-3 and 49—60, and it will be picked up by lines 853—71." It clearly 
has a role of some importance in the play, but it would be an error to 
overemphasise it and make the ode some kind of key to the Antigone.’ 
The elevated vision of the chorus on the suffering of the protagonists 
at that point in the play does not give the audience a privileged under- 
standing into its meaning. It contributes a very distinctive note to the 
characterisation of the group of old men, of their attempts to make sense 
of the events, their relation to Antigone and Creon, the power relations at 
work behind the hopes and ambitions of both families and their claims to 
dominance in the city, and it conjures up the logic of the vast temporal 
background in which the drama ultimately evolves."? The vision of the 
ode, more importantly, sets up a canvas against which to better paint 
the contours of Antigone herself. Reference to the predetermined disaster 
of her family or the ‘Erinys in the mind’ inherited from her house 
challenges the audience's assessment of Antigone's will, the nature of her 
determination, and the meaning of her total devotion to family bonds. It 
opens paths and dead ends that will lead different spectators to many 
different destinations, a cognitive process that it is not the place of this 
study to discuss. The point, here, is that the song forces a violent confron- 
tation of perspectives on the audience, and a marked choice as to the 
evaluation of the past's relevance for the evaluation of Antigone's present 
intransigence and resolve. Ancestral fault is used by Sophocles as a complex 
and powerful tool of characterisation, not a narrative explanation or a 
theological key. 


Phoenissae 


The treatment of the Labdacid ancestral fault in Euripides’ Phoenissae and 
its engagement with the Seven against Thebes differs from the Antigone on 
almost every count.'*° This is a text that has played a major role in shaping 
later receptions of ancestral fault, as we have seen.?' Part of the so-called 
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See p. 362. 
Else 1976 is a case in point; cf. Coleman 1972; Sewell-Rutter 2007: 70-1, who correctly emphasises 
the fact that there is no reference to an ancestral curse in the play. 

On the errors of the chorus in the play, see McDevitt 1991. For the ruling families’ opposition to 
‘family values’ in the play, see Rehm 2006. 

See Sewell-Rutter 2007: 35—48; cf. Ierand 2006. 
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Byzantine triad, the Phoenissae was one of the most popular plays of late 
antiquity and later, and it amassed a significant amount of scholia over the 
centuries, which have a lot to say about the old crimes of the Labdacids.?* 
This is where we find the so-called Pisander scholion, for instance. 
The manuscript Aypotheseis to the play give a particularly rich overview 
of the ancestral curse coursing through the family, including references to 
the rape of Chrysippus and the curse of Pelops, but nothing indicates that 
this information, just like the relevant information of the scholia, can tell 
us anything meaningful about the play itself, rather than its later frames 
of reception. It is unclear, for instance, whether the play was part of a 
connected trilogy or not, and the tantalising idea that the Chrysippus 
preceded it cannot be demonstrated.” The following discussion will treat 
it as an individual unit. 

The main passage of the Phoenissae in which the idea of ancestral fault 
has an explicit role to play is the revelation of Tiresias to Creon.?* After 
Eteocles has gone off to fight his brother beyond the walls, the prophet he 
had summoned earlier to reveal the course of the battle arrives on stage, 
wearing a crown of gold and led by his daughter and Menoeceus, the son 
of Creon himself. The old man uncovers the interrelated events of past 
and future in two speeches that put the present in ever greater perspective. 
In the first speech (865—95) Tiresias shows Creon the terrible bloodshed 
that is about to fall on Thebes. The two brothers will die, together with 
countless other men from Thebes and Argos. Their demise, the fulfilment 
of the curse that Oedipus cast on his sons, continues a long series of 
calamities that have struck the Labdacids through the generations. Thebes 
is diseased (867: vooei), just as Oedipus is diseased (877: voodv), and the 
city is threatened with destruction.? There has been a sickness on 
the land ever since Laius disobeyed the gods to have a child, a statement 
that points back to Jocasta’s description of Laius’ transgression at the 
beginning of the play (18-20), and Apollo's prediction that the whole 
house ‘would be embroiled in bloodshed'.? Oedipus’ crime of incest led 
to his blindness, a odgioua of the gods that was also an &rríSei&is for 


?* Bremer 1984; Cribiore 2001; Bussés 2004; see P. Oxy. 67.4566. 

33 Mastronarde 1994: 13; 36-8; cf. M. L. West 1999: 43; Sewell-Rutter 2007: 45. 

34 See Mastronarde 1994: 391-3 and 400-1. On Tiresias in the play, see Papadopoulou 2001. 

55 For the theme of disease in Euripides, see Lloyd 2003: 91-7. 

B6 868: Bia Bedov. See Mastronarde 1994: 401 on the reminiscence of the 8oauóvov Big of line 18. He 
rejects the view that 868 is an interpolation. Swift 2009 rightly insists on the sexual nature of the 
transgressions that follow the two families through time and the resulting distortion of their kinship 
roles but downplays the murder of the Dragon and the theme of sacrifice in the play. Cf. Amiech 
2006. 
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Greece (870—1).?7 But Oedipus’ sons tried to cover up this example of 
punishment, and their treatment of Oedipus provoked the curse of the 
father against his sons. 

The curse, in other words, is the product of two forces, the fact that 
Oedipus is diseased, like the land, and the fact that he has been dishon- 
oured by Eteocles and Polyneices. The sons of the last Labdacid generation 
provoke their punishment by their own acts, just as Oedipus’ acts are his 
own, and Laius decided by himself to disobey the gods. But just as 
Oedipus' crime is a consequence of the fault of his father, the affront of 
Eteocles and Polyneices triggers a curse that is based on the disease of 
Oedipus, which itself has deep roots in a previous generation. Disease and 
curse are united with the transgressions of three successive generations to 
create a long chain of imbricated, recurrent calamity. If all later events are 
linked to the fault of Laius, the transgression ‘from which’ (2§ oô) disease 
came upon the land to strike him and his descendants, it is, strictly 
speaking, wrong to call this transmission of interlocked disasters a ‘curse’ 
at this point in the text. There is one ara in the passage, the imprecation of 
Oedipus against his sons. It appears in Tiresias’ speech as a continuation of 
the ills that have fallen on the house in previous generations, but no other 
moment of the tale is properly a curse. The ancestral fault that animates 
the suffering of the house of Labdacus in this prophetic vision is a more 
complex force. The same is true of the ancestral fault presented in Tiresias’ 
second speech. 

In 930-59, which, to a line, has the same number of verses as the first 
speech of Tiresias to Creon in the transmitted text, the prophet delivers a 
harsh message to Jocasta’s brother. Only the sacrifice of Menoeceus, the 
last of the pure Sown Men, the Spartoi, will allow Thebes to survive 
the war. The conflict between the two brothers threatens the existence 
of the city, and there is only one possible way to avert the disaster. Creon is 
presented with a brutal choice: either save yourself, or save the city. The 
sacrifice of Menoeceus is to serve as an appeasement for a primordial 
crime. An ancient wrath, mañaià pnvipata (934), has kept Ares seeking 
vengeance for the slaughter of the Dragon by Cadmus, the violent death 
out of which the city came into being. The founding act of Thebes is 
revealed as the fault that now threatens its existence. 

When Cadmus killed the Dragon he sowed the teeth of the beast in the 
earth, and armed men came out of the ground, an old tale made famous 


°7 Kovacs translates as ‘the gods’ subtle contrivance for giving a lesson to Greece’. See Mastronarde 
1994: 402. 
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throughout the Greek world in poetry and images.?* The men fought with 
each other in the field, an archetypal conflict for the internecine struggle of 
the two brothers now ripping the city apart. Those who survived became 
the original inhabitants of the city, a genos that has maintained the ‘purity’ 
(943) of its line all the way down to Menoeceus.?? The sacrifice of 
Menoeceus is a direct answer to the slaying of the Dragon, a parallel to 
the original act of foundation necessary to ensure its continued survival, 
something like a refoundation. 

The sacrifice of Menoeceus will be pleasing to Earth, the mother of the 
beast, a ynyevhs (931), and to Ares, the divinity moved by an ancient wrath 
for the serpent's slaughter, and the one who now enacts vengeance 
(ripoopet) for it. ^? While the text nowhere identifies Ares explicitly as the 
father of the Dragon, it activates those versions of the myth that do. It is 
the only link that would explain Ares' special connection to the creature 
and the severity of his ynviuata, and the beast is presented as the 5pókov 
"Apsos (“Dragon of Ares’) at 657—8.* The sacrifice of Menoeceus is to serve 
as an expiation to the two parents of the snake. The prophet reveals that 
one offspring's life must be exchanged for another, and that mortal blood 
must flow for the blood of the Dragon. The use of the word kaprós (937) 
to describe the offspring of Earth, who both gave birth to the 8péov and 
‘once sent forth the gold-helmeted harvest of the Sown Men’, is no 
coincidence. ^ The children of the Earth are ‘fruits’ in that they are 
indigenous products of the soil, autochthonous equivalents of the same 
matrice. One life must be given where the other was born, one xaptrés for 
another: a human fruit of flesh sacrificed as a beast, and a libation of blood 
offered to Gé, the undionysiac offering of a perverted world dominated by 
Ares. In time, the cycle of life and death follows its course among the fruits 
of the earth, one calling on the other, both united in a complementary 
opposition. Earth is both the grieving mother of the slain Dragon, and the 
Tratp@a yoia that must be ‘saved’ by the sacrifice of the autochthonous 
Menoeceus (948). 

The foundation of the city is grounded in conflict and marked by 
the presence of Ares. Father of the Dragon, the god also presides over 


55 See Vian 1963; Gantz 1993: 467—71. 5? See Mastronarde 1994: 417; cf. Rawson 1970. 


Cf. Kyriakou 2009: 41-5. For the personification of Earth in the play, see Mastronarde 1994: 416. 
Mastronarde (1994: 339): ‘Eur. is not as explicit as other sources ... in making Ares father of the 
Theban dragon, but the warlike nature of the dragon's offspring fits this genealogy.’ 

Mastronarde (1994: 416): ‘By using this term Tir. assimilates the human sacrifice to the first-fruits 
of harvest: Earth produced the dragon, but she also produced the Spartoi and their descendants, 
and now she can be thought to demand a return of some portion of her bounty.’ 
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the slaughter of the hoplite Spartoi. The union of Earth and Ares generates 
a legacy of perpetual strife for the land built out of its offspring. Both the 
foundation of the city and its survival through victory demand the slaying 
of an autochthonous creature. The death of kin is the ground on which 
Thebes is built — the parallel between the complementary deaths of 
Dragon and Sown Men and the mutual slaughter of Eteocles and 
Polyneices is no coincidence. One echoes the other in a clear pattern of 
internal violence at the heart of the polis. What, then, is the precise relation 
between the two? How is the conflict of the two brothers tied to the slaying 
of the serpent? How are the two speeches of Tiresias linked? 

It is against Cadmus that the ancient wrath of Ares is directed (934 
Cadmus, the grandfather of Labdacus, is the ancestor of Oedipus and his 
children. The ancient unviyata of the god of war for the slaying of the 
Dragon is attached to the line of Laius. Still active, the fault is being 
avenged right now. The founding act of the city is also the crime of its 
ruling family. By projecting his vision further into the past, Tiresias has 
identified the original crime of house and city, and the means of its 
atonement. The paying of the penalty for the death of the beast by the 
equivalent, parallel sacrifice of Menoeceus, will fulfil the anger of Ares once 
and for all. The end of the ancient unvivata will also correspond to the 
end of the long, recurrent misfortunes of the Labdacids. The atonement of 
Ares’ wrath will allow Thebes to survive, destroying the continuity of the 
House of Laius with the mutual slaughter of the two brothers, and 
extirpating the rule of its kin from the city. It is a new polis that will 
emerge from the punishment of the ancient crime. The two cycles of 
ancestral fault are imbricated in each other; the two speeches of Tiresias 
uncover different aspects of the same past. 

The ancient wrath of Ares has endured over six generations. Neither 
curse nor pollution, it becomes visible again at the moment when war 
threatens the city and the foundation of the city is questioned anew by 
fratricidal slaughter. Menoeceus, the last of the pure Spartoi, is himself a 
product of the Dragon's death, the offspring of Cadmus’ murder. The 
yévos that he belongs to is defined by the y£vus of the serpent, the jaw of 
the slain beast from which Cadmus sowed the teeth in the earth (948)."*4 
Out of these lives that sprang from the killing of the creature one child 
must now be killed for the city to live, a parallel to the slaughter of the two 
brothers that emphasises the bond that united the misfortunes of the 
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Labdacids with those of the Spartoi. The ancient line of intertwined crime 
that has long united the fates of the two houses with that of the city 
culminates in a final moment of creative destruction that liberates Thebes 
from the threat of its past — the ultimate katharsis. 

The generational misfortunes of the Labdacids are nowhere linked to 
the slaughter of the Dragon by Cadmus before the Phoenissae.'* Usually 
associated with the punishment of Cadmus himself by Ares, or the fate of 
the Spartoi, the dragon is not an element of the traditional tale of Oedipus 
in the extant record of early Greek poetry. Whether it is an ‘innovation’ or 
not, whether or not the Phoenissae is the first text to unite the foundational 
slaughter of Cadmus with the crime of Laius, which it very well could be, 
that version of the events stands out from the other contemporary Labda- 
cid tales. There is no trace of it, for instance, in the Seven against Thebes, 
the Antigone, or the Oedipus at Colonus. The embedding of the Labdacid 
misfortunes in the longer chronological perspective of Ares’ ancient wrath 
is a distinctive feature of its temporal infrastructure. By making the curse 
of Eteocles and Polyneices the last event of a long series of related 
transgressions that ultimately go back all the way to the foundation of 
the city, it paints a unique vision of the poliss mythical past and of its 
relevance for the understanding of the drama unfolding on stage. 

The ara of the two brothers comes out of the sickness of Oedipus, 
who is as ill as the sickness of the land that saw his birth, suffering 
the consequences of his own father's transgression. The first speech of 
Tiresias explicitly defines that transgression as the violation of Apollo's 
order to abstain from begetting children.'^? That Laius received an order 
from Delphi to refrain from procreation is explicitly mentioned in the 
drama, but not the reason for that order. There is no reference to the rape 
of Chrysippus in the play, not even the hint of an indirect allusion. The 
first speech of Tiresias creates a deep link between the generations, 
recasting the curse of Oedipus against his sons as the continuity of a 
punishment for earlier crimes that has coursed through the house from 
father to son to grandsons. It is the transgression of Laius that is shown to 
lie behind all the later misfortunes that fell on the o&os, but the nature of 
that transgression is left entirely open. Why was Laius forbidden to have 
children? What was the cause of Apollo’s insistence that Labdacus’ line 
come to an end with his son? The deaths of Eteocles and Polyneices push 
back for two generations what the childlessness of Laius would have 
achieved, the termination of the royal line of Thebes. But the speech 


^5 Cf. Said 1985. "6 See n. 377. 
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has nothing to say about the reason for this to happen. It leaves us with an 
open-ended perspective into an obscure past. 

The second speech of Tiresias brings the temporal depth of that per- 
spective to another level of distance from the present. Rather than the fault 
of Laius, it is the fault of Laius' great-grandfather, Cadmus, that is shown 
to affect the course of the present crisis so many generations later, and the 
ancient wrath of Ares is revealed as a persistent source of danger for the 
oikos of Cadmus, the genos of the Spartoi, and the polis of Thebes as a 
whole. By pushing his vision of the relevant past so far back before the 
time of Laius, Tiresias identifies a common origin to the woes of the 
various protagonists in the play, a moment that unites them all through 
the consequences of an ancestral fault. 

The further vision of the prophet gives an original aition to the open- 
ended perspective of the first speech, and a clear indication of the action 
needed to answer that primordial fault, a sacrifice that will forever close the 
age of foundation, the lines of Cadmus and the Spartoi, and usher in a new 
beginning in the life of the polis. With this attachment of the generational 
misfortunes of the Labdacids to the very foundation of the city, the second 
speech of Tiresias fundamentally transforms the meaning of the actions 
taking place in the tragedy, locating them in a precise temporal infrastruc- 
ture that channels a whole world of significance into the suffering of the 
protagonists. Placed at the very centre of the play, it serves to provide a 
frame for the interpretation of the subsequent plot and comments back on 
the first half of the drama, retrospectively conveying another layer of 
understanding to the clashing perspectives of the characters on stage. 

The incapacity of Jocasta to see what it is that animates the misfortunes 
of Oedipus’ line (350-4), for instance, or where the disaster of his genos 
began (379-84), is presented in a thoroughly different and unexpected 
light in Tiresias’ unveiling of the ancient punishments coursing through 
the families of Thebes. The portrait presented by Jocasta in the genealogy 
of the prologue (1-87), more importantly, where she emphasises the 
descent of Laius from Cadmus, her own identity (and thus Oedipus’ and 
their children’s) as a descendant of the Spartoi, and where she describes the 
recurrent afflictions that have plagued the house of Laius ever since he 
disobeyed Apollo and had a child — that disjointed portrait of the prologue 
that initially offered an obscure, fragmented background of perpetual 
suffering for the action of the play is entirely recast by the revelation of 
Tiresias. “” The fuller, clearer perspective of the prophet into the temporal 
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infrastructure of the events taking place completes the previous glimpses of 
the characters into the relevant past. 

But it is with the other generalising views of the past presented in the 
play, the songs of the chorus, that the vision of Tiresias is in particularly 
close dialogue. Although I am unable to see the choral odes following the 
clear linear progression in time identified by Marilyn Arthur in her influen- 
tial 1977 article on the Phoenissae, it is true that the odes successively depict 
all moments of the city's past in their sung commentary on the action of 
the drama? Constant allusions to the protagonists of earlier times and 
explicit references to their misfortunes create a particularly deep temporal 
background to this play — every event mentioned by Tiresias can be found 
in the choral odes. The parodos (202—79) emphasises the importance of 
Cadmus as the founder of the city and the presence of Ares in the land of 
Dionysus.'^? The statement that Ares is bringing the ‘woe of the Erinyes’ 
(1rnpov&v "Epiwiov) to the sons of Oedipus at 253—5 can be understood as a 
simple reference to the fratricidal war of Eteocles and Polyneices before the 
speech of Tiresias, but it acquires an entirely different layer of meaning 
after the revelation of the prophet. The first stasimon (638-89), similarly, 
centred on the foundation of Thebes by Cadmus, relates in detail the 
slaying of the Dragon and the slaughter of the Sown Men.?? Brought to 
the fore by the chorus early on in the play as important figures of the city’s 
distant past, the Dragon of Ares and the murder of the Spartoi are shown to 
be central to the present and the future of Thebes by Tiresias. 

The second stasimon (784—833) returns to the race of the Spartoi — ‘the 
fairest reproach that Thebes can hear’ — and their role in the foundation of 
the city, and in a quick succession of abrupt transitions it mentions the 
pains that the goddess Strife has inflicted on the Sown Men and the 
Labdacids, focusing on the exactions of the Sphinx and the conflict of 
the sons ‘so unlawfully begotten’ by the impure union of Oedipus with his 
mother.’ Ending with a reference to the crowns of Ares, the ode began 
with the striking image of the choruses of Ares disturbing the revelry of 
Dionysus in the ground of his own city. The group of young Phoenician 
girls does not know why the god of war has found his way into the feasts of 
Bromius (784-5): the ode emphasises the lack of understanding of the 


148 Arthur argues that the historical pattern developed in the odes presents a pessimistic portrait of the 


foundations of civilisation that moves from prehistory to the imminent slaughter of Eteocles and 
Polyneices. She charts a path for the curse of the family from the city itself to the two sons of 
Oedipus. 

^? Mastronarde 1994: 207-8. 5? Mastronarde 1994: 329-32. 
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chorus before so much suffering in the polis. Immediately before the 
speech of Tiresias, then, as Eteocles has just left to fight his brother and 
all hope seems lost, the ode presents a portrait of the recurrent disasters 
that have fallen on the house of Labdacus and the Sown Men of Cadmus 
as an obscure string of terrible misfortunes. Oedipus’ victory over the 
Sphinx, echoing Cadmus’ victory over the Dragon, is the condition of the 
present catastrophe in this perspective. All the events of the city’s past are 
brought together in a breathless dance of woe, but the chorus is incapable 
of arranging them in any kind of meaningful order. Its knowledge, based 
on the ‘barbarian tale’ it heard at home (819), is confused." 

By revealing the sequence of the misfortunes and the real aitia of the 
punishments that course through the history of the polis, Tiresias trans- 
forms the perspectives of the chorus as well as those of the characters and 
the audience, reshapes how they understand the temporal infrastructure 
of the events taking place and Oedipus’ role in them. When the chorus 
sings the third stasimon at 1018—66, right after the speeches of Tiresias and 
Menoeceus, the death of the Dragon occupies a prominent position in 
their depiction of the relevant past, a fault that is presented in causal terms 
by the young girls. It is from the slaying of the beast by Cadmus, sings the 
chorus at the end of the ode, that the ata of the gods rushed upon the land 
with its ‘snatchings’ (&ptrayaion).”*? The snatchings of the Sphinx pre- 
sented at the beginning of the song, in other words, the impure transgres- 
sions of Oedipus after his victory over the beast, his curse against his sons, 
their fratricidal conflict, all are consequences of this initial slaying by 
Cadmus. The chorus attaches the ancient transgressions of the city’s 
founder to the generational misfortunes of the Labdacids — it reproduces 
the lesson of Tiresias. Celebrating the resolve of Menoeceus to die for his 
city and save it from destruction, it restates the link between the sacrifice of 
Creon’s son and the primordial death of the Dragon, and it acclaims this 
model of filiation that stands in such clear contrast with the generational 
strife of the Labdacids. The extirpation of the Cadmean royal family from 
the land of Thebes staged in the rest of the play similarly fulfils Tiresias’ 
words. The civilising role of Athena, as the main causal force behind the 
slaying of the Dragon and the sowing of its teeth, the witness of Menoe- 
ceus’ salvific sacrifice and the wishes of the Phoenician maidens to bear 
such children (“May we be mothers!), is reaffirmed in contrast to the role 


5? Cf. 679bis and 68obis. 
55 1066; cf. 46. I agree with Mastronarde 1994: 445 in favouring éptrayaio: Boiuóvo over 
Soipóvov ata. 
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of Ares (1060-6).°* Thebes becomes the model of the long and painful 
road out of savagery. 

When Oedipus proceeds to tell the stories of his calamities ‘from the 
beginning’ (&r' &pyfis) towards the end of the play (1595-1624), he men- 
tions arai that he has received from his father and transmitted to his sons 
(1611). The language of inheritance used to describe the movement of the 
curses over three generations and the agency of Oedipus in taking the curses 
from his father and giving them to his sons are notable aspects of the 
sentence. It is impossible to know exactly what kind of curse is intended by 
pàs ... Aoíou, but there is no reason to presuppose that it alludes 
specifically to the rape of Chrysippus, as that episode does not appear 
elsewhere in the play.°° The arai of his father are not specified, but they 
clearly activate the theme of generational calamity that figures so promin- 
ently in the drama. It is interesting to note that this inheritance of misfor- 
tune is presented as a curse at that moment in the play, whereas the 
language of the imprecation only appears in relation to the curse of Oedipus 
for his sons before this passage. In any case, the point is that, here, as 
elsewhere, the speeches of Tiresias stand out as an essential temporal 
background for the second half of the play. They constitute a turning point 
in the tragedy and the understanding of their own fates by the characters, 
providing the audience with a novel, unexpected insight into the meaning 
of the Labdacid misfortunes, one that now goes back all the way to the 
origins of the polis in a primordial slaying. By transforming the old story of 
generational doom into a tale of civic refoundation, the Phoenissae opens a 
vast space for its exploration of the weight of time. The temporal infra- 
structure of the play, unusually complex even for a Euripidean tragedy, uses 
the idea of ancestral fault to connect different moments of the city's past 
into one massive web of correspondences and contrasts. The long history of 
the city is itself placed in a broader framework of common descent with 
other lands. The chorus of Phoenician girls constantly comments on its 
origins, and the link that exists between its homeland and the founder of 
Thebes.” It also refers repeatedly to the figure of Io as a common ancestor 


5* Cf. Swift 2009. 

55 1608-11: kravo 8 èuauToŬ tratép’ ó SuoSaipav eye | és unTpòs HAGov TÄS TaAarTrapou Aéxos | 
Traisas T &deAqous Érekov, os &moAeca, | a&pas Tapañaßav Aotou Kai traici Sous. Mastronarde 
1994: 603-4 dismisses the view that line 1611 is an interpolation. He refers to the àA&oropes of lines 
1556 and 1593 for the idea of ‘Oedipus as an intermediary in the transmission of troubles’. Cf. line 
624, with Sewell-Rutter 2007: 40-1. 

See Mastronarde 1994: 603 on the various interpretations of àpàs ... Aatou. 
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to the Phoenicians and the Thebans, an ancestor of the Argives too, as the 
city finds its way back out of strife." The play’s emphasis on the centrality 
of Cadmus as ancestor and descendant serves as a cornerstone of the links 
that unite the various characters in the same story. 

By pushing back the boundaries of relevant time ever further, the 
tragedy retraces the trajectory of an entire city in the long cycles of 
myth. The chain that unites the misfortunes of generations in the Phoe- 
nissae binds one form of punishment to another to reveal consistency 
behind the appearance of blind chance. The ancestral fault constructed 
by Euripides associates many disparate elements together in a coherent 
vision of generational punishment and release. The succession of perspec- 
tives presented by the various characters in the play is at once united in a 
common, exhaustive picture of the past. With Tiresias’ identification of 
the primordial fault of Thebes and the means of its atonement, an axis is 
found around which the other moments of the past can be attached. The 
complex variants of the mythical traditions are united in this original 
fresco. One element in the astoundingly rich fabric of the play, the idea 
of ancestral fault allows the author to embed the various misfortunes of 
Thebes in a vertiginous articulation of the deep past. The rewriting of the 
idea, built on clear antecedents, is taken in a radically new direction. 


Oedipus at Colonus 


Produced just a few years after the Phoenissae, Sophocles Oedipus at 
Colonus is the latest play of the three tragedians to mention the ancestral 
fault of the Labdacids.?? The main reference to the idea of an ancient 
generational punishment in the play is in Oedipus’ bitter answer to Creon 
at 960-1013. After Creon’s attempt to carry Oedipus away from the grove 
is foiled by the arrival of Theseus, Oedipus answers the taunt of his enemy 
and rebuts the accusations levelled against him. The case he builds seeks to 
establish his lack of guilt. He argues in detail for his innocence in the 
misfortunes that have struck him. The emphasis of his speech is 
responsibility. He did not know that Laius was his father when he met 
him on the road. He did not know that Jocasta was his mother when he 
married her. Anyone would have done the same in his place. The trans- 
gressions of Oedipus have been committed without intent or knowledge; 


58 677; 828. 
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they are the consequences of circumstances that he could not control. The 
acts themselves cannot justify the abominable accusations of Creon. Oedi- 
pus is &cov, not &«ov, an important distinction in the judicial imagination 
and practice of the time (985—7).^? His crimes do not belong to him. The 
misfortunes of his fate make him a pitiful victim, not a dangerous 
wrongdoer. 

Oedipus' tirade is based on reversal. Here, as elsewhere in the play, he 
speaks last in the agon, and his case illustrates the cunning intelligence and 
the combative, unrepentant character of the play’s main protagonist. ^ 
The speech, forming an elegant ring structure, answers the accusation 
point by point. Direct addresses, a barrage of questions, hypothetical 
propositions, depictions of Creon's unseemly slander against his own 
family, questions concerning his motivation and justice, allow Oedipus 
to deconstruct the words of his uncle/brother-in-law. Deftly using the 
standard rhetorical tropes of the forensic defence speech, the old man turns 
the argument and the self-presentation of his enemy on its head. Creon's 
accusation, he shows, is actually nothing more than an accusation against 
Creon himself. It is Creon who is &xo in constantly charging Oedipus 
with the reproach of parricide and incest, knowing that he shares none of 
the blame. There is no ‘fault to reproach’, &poprías dveiSos (967), in 
Oedipus for the crimes he has committed (fju&pravov) against himself and 
his own (968). In the man himself («o9 attév y`), in other words, the 
blame of the fault can be distinguished from the committing of the fault. It 
is in fact Creon who is guilty of offence against the gods in trying to take 
away a defenceless suppliant from their altar under false pretences. 

The gods are invoked as defenders by Oedipus at the end of his speech 
(1010—13).? The Semnai Theai, protectresses of the grove, are asked to 
come to his help against Creon. Far from being the hated opponent of the 
gods described by Creon, Oedipus presents himself as their worthy obligé 
fighting an impious man. The gods are to be the agents of his salvation, as 
they have been responsible for his misfortune. The «ox that Oedipus has 
encountered were placed there by them (997). The 0écgorov which 
predicted to Laius in an oracle that he would die at the hands of his 
own son was pronounced before that son was born (969—73).^^ Divinity 
has inflicted the terrible fate endured by Oedipus. It has been pleasing to 


160° For the legal distinction between ‘involuntary’ and ‘purposely’ reflected in the play, see Szlezák 
2007; Giordano 2009: 240-5. 
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the gods to bring about ‘the killings, marriages, and disasters’ that Oedipus 
had to suffer, he says. But there is no attempt to ascertain what the precise 
origin of that divine hostility might be, no claim to know where it comes 
from, but merely the expression of a possibility. Perhaps, according to 
Oedipus, the gods ‘had long felt anger against my genos ^ The sentence 
emphatically underlines the uncertainty of the proposition, with the téy’ 
öv reinforced by the indeterminate m. The possibility of a uñvıs exercised 
by the gods against the family of Oedipus is the lone explanation presented 
in the speech for the relentless assaults of fate.'^* 

Where that anger might come from is not even raised in the speech. 
What matters is that it is ancient, 1éAcu, that it comes from the past. The 
fact that its origin is undetermined is precisely the point. It is older than 
the single life of Oedipus; it reaches back before his birth. It makes little 
sense to invoke the story of Chrysippus or another version of the Labdacid 
‘curse’ here, as nothing in the text points in that direction." It is enough 
to establish that Oedipus cannot possibly have been responsible for what 
an oracle predicted would happen before he was even conceived. The ufjvis 
of the gods orchestrated a miserable fate for him independently of his will 
and actions. Directed at his genos, it has punished his father and mother as 
well as himself. Implied in the present of the verb unviouow is the idea that 
it continues into his children. Oedipus does not seek to explain what the 
ultimate cause of the wrath might be, or where it will stop, or discuss the 
many ramifications of its impact on his genos, but he points to its effect 
on him as an individual.’ The ancient ufjvis, in the logic of the speech, 
does not implicate the person in the crimes it generates. The idea of 
ancestral fault is used here by the protagonist to exculpate himself from 
his crimes, to separate the reproach of the épaptia (‘fault’) from the act of 
&popr&vetv. Oedipus, as a consequence, can present himself as someone 
who is not kakós, even though he does not deny the horrible nature of his 
actions. The speech makes a case for a transmission of punishment 
through generations that does not involve the personal responsibility of 
the descendant as a culprit. 

Oedipus’ apology in lines 960—1013 builds on the premises of his earlier 
apologies in 258-74 and 510—48 and develops them.'^ The theme of his 


z 964-5: Tiveykov &kcov- 9cois yap T otro pidov, | Tax’ äv m UNviouot és yévos ráoa. 
Kappel 2009. 7 Cf J. P. Wilson 1997: 153-64. 

168 Cf. Easterling 1978: 152, on the second stasimon of the Antigone: ‘But although Sophocles gives 
emphasis to the theme of transgression and punishment he does not insist on it as a moral lesson; as 
usual, he is more interested in the fact of human suffering than in its cause.’ 
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unwilling transgressions found in both places is expanded in this longer 
speech and the role of the gods given much greater prominence.’”° The 
character portrait that comes out of those recurrent justifications of 
Oedipus for his actions is that of a stubborn, highly intelligent man who 
holds on to an absolute certitude as to his understanding of what he has 
done and what he must do. Exiled, weak and wounded in his tattered 
clothes, marked by the scars of his horrible past, he stands up straight 
before the calamities that face him in the knowledge that the gods who 
orchestrated all the evils of his earlier life now lead him to a better lot in 
death. The asperities of his intransigent character are the very stuff of his 
future role as an avenger and a protector of Athens against its enemies. 
Oedipus is a man with a singularly strong determination and a single goal, 
to obey the oracle that has brought him to the grove of the Semnai Theai, 
and he will not let his enemies get in his way or bring him back to Thebes. 
The past cannot be righted. Far from being a source of weakness or shame 
for Oedipus, it is the basis of his powerful and effective anger." For 
Oedipus to become the heroic figure of Colonus, he must be just the 
man he describes, the unlikely person who has committed the most 
horrible crime imaginable without incurring reproach for it. By hinting 
at the traditional, well-known framework of generational punishment in 
which that is possible, ancestral fault, the speech provides the play with a 
theological canvas for defining its vision of Oedipus. 

There is no accusation against divinity in the speech. Here, as elsewhere 
in the play, the old man presents the actions of the gods without judging 
them. The horrible fate which it has been their pleasure to inflict on 
Oedipus, the ancient wrath against his family, their continued pursuance 
of a course that leads to conflict do not result in the expression of 
theological pessimism or doubts about the nature of divine justice, no 
dark vision of a world separated from meaning. It is a jus? god who will 
exalt Oedipus in the afterlife (1567). 7^ The gods, while not directly active 
on stage until the end, are ever there in the cultic landscape, the language 
of ritual, the oracles, the prayers and the thoughts of the characters in the 
play, and they are presented throughout the drama dressed in the full 
reverence of their awesome power. 

The causes of their actions, their motivations, their aims, are of no 
concern to the new vision acquired by the old Oedipus. It is the simple fact 
of their superior existence that matters. Anger and revenge, might and 


77? See Said 1978: 216. 17! See Kappel 2007; Markantonatos 2007: 140-56; cf. Rosenmeyer 1952. 
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benefit are the expressions of their supremacy. As has often been noted, the 
association between Oedipus and the Erinyes grows stronger over the 
course of the play, with Oedipus and ‘his’ Erinyes united against his sons, 
with his eternal vengeance against Thebes, and his progressive acceptance 
and integration into the grove of the Semnai Theai.? Oedipus’ transform- 
ation into a dangerous hero of retribution at the moment of his death is 
prepared throughout the play by the staging of his unshakable anger 
and his distance from normal human society. The notion of purification 
that recurs in the speech of the characters is an important element of 
that process. 

The pollution of Oedipus is never disputed, even if the notion of 
miasma itself is not explicitly mentioned in the play. Creon's accusation 
revolves around the idea that Athens could not possibly accept a man who 
is so tainted, &vayvos, the polluted killer of his father, tatpoxtdvos, and 
the father of such an impure (dvdo10s) union (944-6).'’* The chorus 
initially shrink from contact with him when they first learn his identity 
and they ask him to leave the land before it suffers from his presence. 
Oedipus himself knows that, as a ‘father-slayer’, tatpoxtévos (600-1), he 
can never return to Thebes, and that it is not themis for him to touch 
Theseus. Born miserable, &@Atos, he shares his house with pollution, he 
is its EUvorkos (1134).'7° That Kndis Kody, the taint of his household and 
his actions, should not come into contact with one who is free from such 
miseries. While he freely clings to his daughters, Oedipus will let no one 
else near him."7 

It comes as no surprise, then, considering the importance of pollution in 
the text, to see the notion of purification playing a role in the Oedipus at 
Colonus. For the old man to be accepted by the divinities whose sacred 
grove he has transgressed, a ritual of propitiation must be performed."* 
Described at length by the chorus, it involves an elaborate libation of 
water and honey, the manipulation of olive wood twigs, and a prayer of 
supplication intoned in a low voice. ? Presented as a katharmos, it aims to 
placate the dread goddesses for the Theban exile's intrusion into their 


173 See Tilg 2004; cf. J. P. Wilson 1997: 167-86; Calame 1998; Kelly 2009: 71-5; Markantonatos 2007; 
Kappel 2009. 

7^ Jebb 1900: 152-3; cf. Kelly 2009: 73-4. Giordano 2009 (see p. 233) rightly stresses the close 

interaction between ideas of law and pollution in the play. 

1130—6: Kati yor xép’, vat, Se&i&v Spefov, ds | wotboo qiMoc T’, ei dis, TO oóv Kapa. | kaitoi ti 

pave; Tas o äv &Aos yeyoos | Biyeiv BeAtjooiy &v8pós & Tis OUK £v | Kris kakóv EUvoIKOS; OUK 

Éycoy£ ot, | o08' otv édow. rois yàp iurrelpois Bporóv | uóvois olóv Te ouvroAarmoptiv THEE. 

Jebb 1900: 18031. 77 Cf. Burian 1974: 414; Kaimio 1988: 85-6. 

See Lardinois 1992: 322; Morin 1996; Kelly 2009: 73-4. 79? Cf, Calame 1998: 334-42. 
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sanctuary (466)."? Ismene will successfully perform it for her father. 
Complementary to this ritual of entry into the grove, another ritual will 
be performed at the end of the play to prepare Oedipus for death and his 
passage into the afterlife.?" Described by the messenger in his report of 
the last moments of the old man to the chorus, the ritual consists of a 
purificatory washing and libation performed by Ismene and Antigone, 
their final act before letting their father go (1600—2). If that cleansing of 
Oedipus' body by his daughters just before his death is indeed a prepar- 
ation for his translation to heroic status, in no way does it constitute a 
purification of his «nis Kaxddy, ‘taint of evils’. There is no washing away of 
the polluted past for Oedipus in the Oedipus at Colonus. 

Oedipus never sheds the stain that he carries with him at the beginning 
of the play. In his answer to Creon’s accusation, which puts so much 
emphasis on his pollution, he has nothing to say about this pollution. 
Whereas he methodically answers every point made by his enemy, he does 
not even mention that one. His argument is based on the dissociation of 
his crime from his intent, on the proposition that the act itself, as terrible 
as it is, does not involve his character. Although he is a tatpoKtévos, 
Oedipus is not kaxós (988). In his first address to the chorus already, he 
had presented himself as a man who is not kakòs pvow (270), and more, as 
one who is sacred and pious, iepós evoeBris Te (286). It is that subjective 
aspect of his will, of his character, that must count in the end in the 
acceptance of Oedipus in the land by the chorus, Theseus, and by the 
gods, not the objective fact of his crime. Driving a wedge in the ancient 
opposition that was always felt between the generational transmission of 
punishment and the responsibility of the descendant, it makes a clear and 
detailed case for the possibility of a moral innocence that is independent 
from the acts one has been forced to commit. Oedipus can be ‘holy 
and pious’, and he is not kaxós, even if he does not deny the crimes he 
has committed and the consequences of their pollution. That rare and 
distinctive position, which is nowhere contested in the play, presents a 
powerful negation of the idea of double motivation and moral inheritance 
that informs so much contemporary thought on ancestral fault in tragedy 
and elsewhere. Creating a tension between the ancient wrath of the gods 
and the unwitting actions of its victim allows Sophocles to shape the figure 
of a man who is simultaneously stained beyond measure and completely 
innocent. It allows Oedipus to keep all the potency and the threat of the 
pollution that he will channel in his wrath against his sons as well as in his 
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dangerous new role as a defender of the land, and to be accepted by the 
city and the audience as the beneficial hero who has been led to his new 
seat of power by the gods themselves. 

At 361—84, when she informs her father about the situation of his sons in 
Thebes, Ismene describes the attempt of Eteocles and Polyneices to step 
down from their claims to power and leave the kingship to Creon. They 
wanted to avoid polluting the city (xpaívec9o1 dAiv) in that way, 'con- 
sidering the nature of the ancient (1róAox) ruin of the family that oppressed 
your miserable house’ (368).? They were, however, unable to stay away 
from the throne, motivated by 'one of the gods and their own accursed 
minds', and they entered a terrible internecine strife for tyrannical rule. 
Although they tried to escape the ancient ruin, they were brought back to 
it by the corruption of their own mind, their &rnpós ppńhv, and the 
action of a divinity. ^ The very double motivation that Oedipus denies for 
himself is what continues to carry the ancestral fault into the next gener- 
ation. The old 98opó (‘ruin’) of the Labdacids did not die with the horrible 
fate of Oedipus, and no amount of effort could put an end to it. Oedipus 
knows this well when he refers to the ‘fated strife’ of his sons in lines 421—2. 

In the early part of the play, then, we are explicitly presented with the 
idea that the long generational misfortune of the Labdacid genos is very 
much active still, that it is dangerously polluting, and that the sufferings of 
Oedipus are but a moment in a much longer chain of transmission. The 
many curses that Oedipus casts at his sons in the course of the play and 
that he embodies in his implacable anger are but another element of this 
ancient ruin coursing through the man. That is what Polyneices acknow- 
ledges when he describes his lot as a result of his father’s Erinys in the later 
parts of the play (1299; 1432—4).’** This insistence on the continuity of the 
ancestral fault that has plagued this house before the time of Oedipus and 
that continues to follow it allows the play to better emphasise the potency 
of the danger carried by the Labdacid, and the distinctiveness of his piety 
and innocence in the midst of the horror he inherited — the singularity of 
the power he wields, and of the very deliberate choice he made, in accord 
with the gods, to give it to Athens. The writing of ancestral fault in the 
Oedipus at Colonus is used to flesh out and deepen the character of the 
protagonist and some of the main themes developed in the tragedy. 
Sophocles taps into all earlier expressions of the idea in the process and 
uses them to create expectations against which to stage the play. That new 


182 Cf. Bacon 2001. 183 Markantonatos 2007: 85-6. 
184 See Kappel 2007; cf. Kelly 2009: 40-41. 185 Jebb 1900: 221. 
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instrumentalisation of ancestral fault, in turn, developed further the by 
now distinctive implicit theology of the idea, most notably the opposition 
between individual will and the weight of ancestral fault, which was always 
present in the background of the earlier record but rarely given this sharp, 
elegant formulation. That expression of ancestral fault at the end of the 
fifth century is the product of a mature tradition looking back upon itself. 
It is built on a hardened web of references. The same pattern is found, if 
only with much clearer contours, in the evolution of ancestral fault within 
the Atridae tragedies. 


CHAPTER 7 


Tragic reconfigurations: Atridae 


Oresteia 


The Oresteia looms over the rest of tragedy’s engagement with the ancestral 
fault of the Atridae to a much greater extent than the Ladbacid trilogy does 
over the later Oedipus plays. It offers what is probably the most famous 
and influential expression of ancestral fault in classical literature. While 
often discussed in terms of the broad patterns of evolution of the idea 
reviewed in Chapters 1 and 2 of this book, and referenced innumerable 
times in the gargantuan bibliography of scholarship on the plays, it has 
received surprisingly few detailed studies of its language, imagery, and 
dramatic effect in recent years.’ The prevailing pattern of ideas in texts 
where it is mentioned is to assert the traditional, archaic nature of the 
doctrines it expresses about generational punishment, deny them, or limit 
their significance altogether for interpretations of the three plays. The 
following pages will simply seek to review the evidence and place it in its 
proper narrative background within the plays and the trilogy as a whole. 
Without pretending to offer an exhaustive study of the topic in all its 
ramifications, something that would need a monograph by itself, I will try 
to do justice to the complexity of the material and its position in the 
dramatic games of perspective where it is staged. As the Agamemnon is the 
play where most of the expressions of ancestral fault in the Oresteia are 
found, the bulk of the discussion will focus on that play. 

Aeschylus’ Agamemnon is indeed without parallels in the extant corpus 
of Greek tragedy for the richness and intricacy of its temporal texture.” The 
play is filled with an astounding variety of references to past and future. 
Almost all of its characters have their eyes set on some distant event at one 


" See e.g. Daube 1939: 166-78; H. Fraenkel 1964; Lloyd-Jones 1962; 1983: 89-91; Dover 1973; Gantz 
1982; cf. Sewell-Rutter 2007: 20-4; M. L. West 1999: 37. 

* See for instance Duchemin 1967; de Romilly 1967; Vernant 1972: 40; Chodkowski 1978; Schein 1982; 
Goldhill 1984: 13-33; Scodel 2008a; Kyriakou 2009: 89—90; Grethlein 2013. 
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point or another in the text, and the chorus consistently projects itself in a 
different temporal dimension, what Jonas Grethlein has called 'choral 
intertemporality'? Foreshadowing images and similes play a prominent 
role in the text and the unfolding of the drama builds on a long series 
of ominous announcements. Prophecies, more importantly, directly 
performed on stage or related by others, open and confirm strong links 
between different moments and indelibly mark the chains that bind the 
present to what has happened and what is to come.? The thick apparatus of 
proleptic allusions, hints, and activations of the events of the past presents 
the audience with an intricate and constantly changing picture of the play's 
relevant time. 

Behind the complexity of the process, however, lies a simple, elegant 
structure. The play is built on a carefully balanced tension between the 
anticipation of the future and the unveiling of the past. The progressive 
revelations of one lead to the further uncovering of the other, and the 
ominous position of the house at the heart of the stage is recurrently 
reaffirmed as the centre of an ever-widening reach of concentric rings. This 
is a pattern that begins early, at the very start of the play, with the arrival 
of the beacon, a sign simultaneously announcing that something has 
happened, Troy has fallen, and that something is about to happen, 
Agamemnon will return (22—39).* That distant blaze brings attention to 
the chiaroscuro of the present, the opacity of the situation in the house, the 
uncharacteristic staging of a narrative barrier in the prologue that is 
emphatically brought to the fore by the watchman's famous refusal to 
speak and say what is going on behind the doors of the oikos: ‘a great ox 
stands on my tongue’ (36—7).7 As the present state of the house is made 
progressively clearer to the audience, the scope of its ramifications in past 
and present is shown to extend further in each direction. The Agamemnon 
is structured as a gradual, measured revelation, as if the light of the beacon 
continues to advance throughout the course of the drama. While perspec- 
tives flicker back and forth between the relevant past and what lies ahead, 
the meaning and place of the present in the larger scheme of time is 
constantly redefined. 

What I will call the horizontal, spatial axis of the play is laid down at the 
very beginning of the tragedy. The beacon at once brings a light that 


? Grethlein 2015. * See Garvie 1986: xxxvi, n. 84. 

5 Roseman 1980; Aélion 1984; Adrados 1989; Moreau 1997. 

é Bollack and Judet de la Combe 1981-2: 26-36; Wildgruber 2007. 

7 See H. Fraenkel 1950: 23-4 on the proverbial connotations of the expression; cf. lines 14 and 18-19. 
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connects the house to the wider world, as the prologue stages a massive 
extension of the geographical confines of the stage, expanded by Clytem- 
nestra's speech at lines 281-316.° The significance of the ominous tribula- 
tions that hide behind the door on the oxnv is clearly laid out. The house is 
the origin and endpoint of events that span the reaches of the Aegean; the 
secrets of the oikos ultimately concern the whole world, every oikos, and 
every city. This rapid and extensive setting up of the horizontal axis contrasts 
with the construction of time in the text. The corresponding vertical, 
temporal axis of the play unfolds at a much slower, methodical pace. 

The projections of the past in the Agamemnon succeed each other in 
ever-deeper reaches. In the long parodos (40—257), the chorus emphasises 
the launch of the expedition and the sacrifice of Iphigenia.? The first 
(355—488) and second (681—781) stasima go further back to relate the tale 
of Helen and Paris and the causes of the war, and the song of Cassandra 
will bring our attention back to the ancient crimes of Thyestes and Atreus, 
an emphasis on the deep past that is reasserted by both Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus.^ Further references to the earlier ancestors of the clan 
will follow: Pelops at 1600, Tantalus himself at 1469, and the enigmatic 
Pleisthenes at 1569 and 1602. By the end of the play, the scope of the action 
extends over some five generations. While the first words of the chorus in 
the parodos are 8ékacrov uèv £rog 168" (“This is the tenth year’), everything 
seems to revolve around the significance of ancient crimes in the later 
part of the drama, ancient blood, the ancient demons of the house, the 
Tpatapxos at (1192) sung by the chorus of Erinyes." The progressive 
unveiling of earlier times goes back to a deep backdrop of origins and 
causes. 

Most projections of the past in the play are answered by a foreshadow- 
ing of the future. The murder of Agamemnon will echo the corrupted 
sacrifice of Iphigenia and announce the slaughter of Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus. The adultery of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus answers the 
adultery of Helen and Paris, as well as that of Thyestes and Aerope. The 
return of Agamemnon answers the return of Thyestes, and the return of 
Orestes predicted by Cassandra will answer the return of Aegisthus. The 
proleptic vision of the Erinyes described by Cassandra, the glimpse of a 
chorus yet to come on stage (1184—93), is thoroughly grounded in the 


* Quincey 1963; Tracy 1986. 

? Lebeck's (1971: 32-3; 177) argument that the curse of the Atridae is implied in the prophecy of 
Calchas is unconvincing; cf. Said 1978: 164, n. 75; Kyriakou 2009: 105-12. 

1 Goldhill 1984: 59—66; cf. n. 43. = See p. 407; cf. Said 1978: 111. 
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ancient past of the crimes they embody." The progressive, methodical 
expansion of the play's temporal horizon prepares the following events 
just as much as it brings their remote antecedents to view. A vertiginous 
vision of the causes and consequences of the actions taking place on stage 
pits the house at the heart of a vast web of ramifications in time. Repeti- 
tion, more importantly, the merciless, inexorable recurrence of the same 
patterns of crime and violence, consistently pushes forward the notion of 
permanence. 

As the temporal landscape of the play continues to expand, the fact that 
the offences and disasters of the household continue to match each other 
through the generations is confirmed over and over again. The one point 
of continuity is the presence of the house.? The house endures; it remains 
the same as the generations pass. The play stages a powerful centripetal 
movement towards the door of the oikos. Just like the fire of the beacon in 
the prologue, the return of Agamemnon and the arrival of Cassandra, the 
return of Aegisthus and the future return of Orestes, all the figures of 
the play gravitate in the same direction. It has often been remarked that 
the door of the oikos draws everything towards it in the play, and that 
Clytemnestra's control of the door is the one dominant feature of its 
stagecraft.'^ The audience is constantly reminded of the diabolical power 
of attraction of the door and what lurks behind it, the permanent, stable 
presence of that ominous passage, as if the house engulfs the past and the 
future in a perpetual present. The constant recurrence of the same patterns 
suggests the nightmare of a cycle without end. 

A powerful expression of that logic is found in the striking confusion of 
times staged in Cassandra's song (1072-1177) and speeches at 1226—45 and 
1256—94.” Able to reach deep into the past, the song also presents a vision 
of the future, and it is defined first and foremost by its foregrounding of 
the immediate present, the simultaneous description of the events taking 
place behind the door as they happen. The speeches are marked by quick 
transitions from one to the other, a maddening movement of abrupt 
changes enmeshing the various temporal layers together and characterised 
by a constant return to the unyielding presence of the past. The climax is 
in the brutally clear announcement of Agamemnon’s imminent murder 
(1246)."° The vision of Cassandra integrates past and future into an 
unveiling of the present and its significance. 


? See pp. 407-8. 5 Cf Fartzoff 1984. '* Taplin 1977: 300. 
5 H. Fraenkel 1950: 494; 548-50; cf. p. 407. '6 See H. Fraenkel 1950: 516. 
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A similar logic is found in Clytemnestra's statement at lines 1497—1504: 


auxeis eivai Tó8e ToUpyov &póv, 
«yf > und’ émeyfis, 
Ayapeuvoviay eivai  &Aoxov- 
pavtalouevos 58 yuvaikl vekpoU 
ToS’ 6 madas Spipts GAcOTWP 
ATpéws XaAeTroU Ooivarrfipos 
TVÖ’ actréteioev 

TÉAeov veapois émrigucos. 


You think this deed is mine? 

«Do not suppose so,> nor reckon 

that I am the spouse of Agamemnon: 

no, the ancient, bitter avenging spirit 

of Atreus, the furnisher of the cruel banquet, 

has taken the likeness of this corpse's wife 

and paid him out, 

adding a full grown sacrificial victim to the young ones 
(trans. Sommerstein). 


When Clytemnestra appears after the murder, she is the ancient demon of 
the house, both aesthetically, through the visual experience of the stage- 
craft, and in speech." There is no contradiction between her responsibility 
and the deeper forces that lie behind it, she says, something that the chorus 
is unable to understand." Its refusal to accept the striking statement that 
the deed is not hers comes at the heart of a long exchange of incompre- 
hension between the elders and Agamemnon's wife, covered in blood, 
sword in hand, standing at the front of the door she has just come out of. 

The chorus first insists that by killing her husband, Clytemnestra has 
become an enemy of the community (1407-11).? During her successful 
challenge of their authority, she replies by reminding the chorus of elders 
of Agamemnon's sacrifice of Iphigenia, and their complicity in the crime 
(1412-25 and 1431-47). In their answer, the old men go further in the past, 
positing a direct link between the death of Agamemnon and the adultery 
of Helen, insisting on the fact that the two sisters share the responsibility 


7 Judet de la Combe 2001: 686-8; cf. Neuburg 1991. 

8 Denniston and Page (1957: 208): ‘there is nothing in the text to suggest that Clytemnestra is 
suddenly aware of the horror of the deed, and looking round for an excuse or an explanation. She 
coldly tells what she consistently supposes to be the truth — that her killing of Agamemnon is not an 
act of individual impulse, but the working out of the rule of divine vengeance, of which she is the 
minister.’ 

H. Fraenkel (1950: 665) refers to the later ‘stoning in the clash of the chorus with Aegisthus (1615f.)’; 
cf. Gantz 1983. 
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for all the suffering, and that Helen’s presence in the house ‘then’ (róv&) 
was connected to the disastrous work of a ‘stirring-up Strife’ (1448—61).^ 
They will expand on this idea a few lines below and predicate the existence 
of a spirit, a daimon, that embodies the danger of the two sisters in assailing 
the house and the two kings (1468—74)." The queen recognises that they 
are right in seeing the work of a daimon in the calamities of the house, but 
she identifies it as the ‘thrice-fattened spirit of this family’ (1475-80), a 
crucial distinction that locates the spirit deeper in time, placing it in a 
succession of events, without asserting what these events precisely are, only 
that the wound is ancient (rraAoaóv).^ It singles out its lust for blood (po; 
aiyatodoixés), rather than its lust, reorienting the sexual connotations of 
the chorus's accusations to another, macabre form of desire, and, more 
significantly, situates the spirit clearly in the house, a force that is not 
portrayed as assailing the house from outside but resides within it, a crucial 
difference from the image of the chorus. 

The reaction of the old men is to displace the responsibility yet again to 
a different location, bringing forward the will of Zeus as the main motiv- 
ating factor of the situation, and focusing on the treacherous agency of 
Clytemnestra in killing the king through deception and ruse (1480-8). 
The 4aimon, if we accept Wilamowitz’s emendation, is reaffirmed as a 
force that destroys the house, in this round of the exchange between the 
elders and Clytemnestra, oikocoivfj, and its strength and heavy wrath 
(Bapúunvw) are entirely subordinated to the distant, all-encompassing will 
of Zeus.^^ They attempt to push it out of sight. The queen's answer is to 
make it visible in flesh and blood, to show it to them (and the audience) in 
all its horror, as the one driving force of the action on stage. She reaffirms 
its ancient presence in the house, and the succession of crimes from within. 
"You think this deed is mine?' The agency of the crime is entirely ascribed 
to the TraAaids Spits &A&o op. Continuing the struggle of readjusting 
perspectives, the chorus strongly rejects the idea that Clytemnestra bears 


2° Judet de la Combe 2001: 656-8; cf. H. Fraenkel (1950: 692): “The audience are left to fill in the 
details of the picture: they may or may not connect this Eris with the Eris made responsible, in an 
earlier song (698), for the flight of Helen and her being pursued by the Greeks.’ 

?' See Neitzel 1985b. * See Denniston and Page 1957: 206. ? Cf. Langwitz 1973. 

H. Fraenkel 1950: 703; cf. Denniston and Page 1957: 207. 

Daube 1939: 181-5; H. Fraenkel 1950: 711-12; Kyriakou 2009: 90-101; cf. Sewell-Rutter 2007: 84, 

who rightly disagrees with the view that 8aípcw, éAdotwp, and épivós are ‘used more or less 

interchangeably’ (Dodds 1960: 55; cf. H. Fraenkel 1950: 711, n. 1). On &Acotopes in general, and the 

new information of the Selinous inscription, see Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993: 116-20, 

Sommerstein 1989: 6-12; Clinton 1996 and Marino 2010. On Erinyes in general, see Henrichs 1984; 

A. L. Brown 1984; Lloyd-Jones 1989; 1990b; Johnston 1999: 250-87; De Santis 2005. 
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no responsibility for the murder, that she is &votrios (‘innocent’), but it 
acknowledges the fact that she shares the blame with the spirit (1s05—12).”° 
No longer an indefinite daimén, it is now precisely identified; the term 
alastór used by the queen is repeated by the chorus (1507). Crucially, the 
old men now agree to locate the spirit in the house, to say that it might be 
an internal force, a product of the crime of Agamemnon's father, a 
Trpó0ev ouAMpmETOp, rather than an intrusive female power targeting 
the house from outside, as they tried to insist earlier. The optative with 
&v is as far as they will go in their concession, the acceptance of a possibility 
which they cannot understand, and which has no witness.” That conces- 
sion is an important element of Clytemnestra's victory over the old men in 
the exchange. By accepting the terms of the queen in this way, explicitly 
seeing the murder as the possible consequence of a long sequence of 
ancestral fault running through the generations, the chorus recognises 
the central claim of Clytemnestra in the exchange. 

This is the first time in the play where the old men actually mention 
ancestral fault as a possible agent in the disaster. Their statement that the 
bloody stream of an ancient crime runs into the present not only repro- 
duces the claims of the queen but points back directly to the revelations of 
Cassandra some three hundred lines earlier. The direct reference to Atreus’ 
feast leaves no doubt as to the identification of the event that set everything 
else in motion. After numerous rejections of the idea, the old men accept 
the deep weight of the ancient past in the calamities of the present. The 
chorus, at this point, finally sees what has been in front of it all this time. 
It can be worth noting that the exchange reproduces the vertical axis of 
the play: it moves from the murder by Clytemnestra through the deception 
of Helen to the ancestral crime of the house. The temporal progression 
staged throughout the play up to this point is condensed and reasserted 
in this one scene. The link between the different moments of the past is 
re-emphasised as the echo of one ancient transgression. Following that 
impulse, each crime repeats the previous one and prepares the way for the 
next. The crime that now unfolds on stage is but one rung in an old, 
endless ladder of misery. 

It is in that cycle of recurrent violence that Clytemnestra locates the acts 
that have been committed. Agamemnon repeats the atavistic crime of his 


26 See Said 1978: 156-7. *7 Judet de la Combe 2001: 690-1. 

28 See H. Fraenkel 1950: 714 on cuAMrrop; cf. Daube 1939: 191-3. See Conacher 1974 on the change 
of attitude of the chorus in the exchange. 

2 On the important resonances of paprupsiv in the the play, see H. Fraenkel 1950: 543; 548-50; cf. 
Wians 2009. 
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father, a murder of a kin child, something that Clytemnestra presents as a 
calamity for the house (1521-9). The crime of Agamemnon repeats the 
crime of Atreus, and it shares in the same injustice against the ozkos. The 
murder by Clytemnestra, on the other hand, is a reaction of the house 
itself, a just and deserved punishment for the crime that has been commit- 
ted against it. Clytemnestra, as the mother of Iphigenia, is the avenger of 
an attack against the family bonds that hold the house together. She 
presents her vengeance, paradoxically, as the act that reunites the ozkos 
and makes it whole (155179)? Iphigenia will welcome her father in the 
underworld, throw her arms around his neck and kiss him. It is a hand 
of the family that has killed him, and a hand of the family will bury him. 
There will be no grieving by those outside the ożkos. 

With statements like that, Clytemnestra underlines the profound div- 
ision that separates her perception of the events from that of the chorus 
during the long epirrhematic exchange.” She has indeed convinced them 
that a spirit of the house is active in the calamities at hand, but their 
respective identifications of what that spirit is remain fundamentally differ- 
ent, and that difference will not be resolved. For Clytemnestra, the spirit of 
the house has acted through her hand in revenge. Now that the crime of 
Agamemnon has been washed in blood, that it has been paid, she believes 
that the house can be free of its presence and take a new course (1567-76): 

és TOVS’ evens EUV dAnOeia 

xpnouóv- ży% 8 oov 

eBEAw 6odpovi TH TAeioGevidav 
Ópkous Ospévr] Tade EV oTépystv 
SvoTAnTa rep öv’, 8 SE Aorróv, ióvr 
&k TOVvdSE 6ópov GAANV yeveàv 

TpiBeiv 6av&rois abOévrodciy- 
Kre&vo»y SE pépos Baiòv &xovon 

Tr&y GTOXPN por, pgavías peA&Opoov 
GAANAO@OvoUS &oeAoUo. 


You have struck on this oracular saying 

with truth: but be that as it may, 

I am willing to make a sworn agreement 

with the spirit of the Pleisthenids 

that I will be content with what has happened, 

hard though it is to endure, but that for the future it should leave 


?? See Denniston and Page 1957: 212 on her ‘contemptuous and cynical reply’: ‘she does not shelter any 
longer behind the daimon’. Cf. Fartzoff 2008. 
?' H. Fraenkel 1950: 660—2; R. Thiel 1993: 363—412. 
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this house and vex some other family 

with internecine killings. 

Even if I am left with only a small part of our possessions 

anything is enough for me if I can remove 

the madness of mutual slaughter from our house (trans. Sommerstein). 


The identification of the spirit as a Satpcov TIAeic0eviS&v is not a mere 
equivalence of AtpeiSév or TIeAomiSóv.?^ By linking it specifically to 
Pleisthenes, Clytemnestra restricts its activity to a line that includes 
Agamemnon and Menelaus but excludes Aegisthus, and she uses a name 
with few precise associations. The a/astór has become a generic daimén. 
Pleisthenes functions as a neutral value, a euphemism for the distress of the 
family. Clytemnestra offers an oath to the spirit of the Pleisthenids, 
swearing that she demands no more, and she presents this as an incentive 
for it to leave the house and ‘vex another family’, with mutual slaughters.? 
The striking nature of this last statement is worth emphasising. What 
Clytemnestra is wishing for in that last intervention of the chorus in the 
epirrhematic exchange is a dissociation of the house and the spirit that has 
been plaguing it. She wishes for the spirit to leave the house and visit 
another genea, as if the two can be separated.** For Clytemnestra the debt 
is paid, and the house is an acquisition, «re&vo, not an inheritance, which 
she wants to keep as a possession now free from its past. In her eyes, what 
she has done is remove the madness of ‘mutual slaughter’ (uavias &AAn- 
Aogóvous) from the house by the murder of Agamemnon. This vision of 
closure and salvation, emphatically ending the long exchange between her 
and the chorus, pushes forward all the obvious warnings of delusion, and 
comes to the audience, who know better, as a doomed and naive hope. 
The fact that it clashes so thoroughly with the chorus's own evaluation of 
the situation helps to frame it even better as a blind, tragic error. 

For the group of old men, the house is certainly not about to be free 
from the spirit. After portraying the daimén as a foreign force threatening 
the house from outside, the chorus accepts Clytemnestra’s view that it was 
indeed produced by the crime of Agamemnon’s father.” But rather than 
present it as a debt that could be paid or a presence that would leave the 
oikos now that vengeance has been met, the chorus sees the two as being 


® Dalzell 1970; see H. Fraenkel (1950: 740): “We cannot tell at what point in the family tree of Atreus 
Aeschylus fixed Pleisthenes; it is very doubtful if he intended to fix him at all.’ 

3 Judet de la Combe 2001: 711213. 

?* See H. Fraenkel 1950: 740-1, with references to ‘this type of prayer, the &mormroymri]; cf. Denniston 
and Page 1957: 212; Hame 2004. 

35 See p. 400; cf. Kyriakou 2009: 124-42. 
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inextricably bound together, and held fast by kin.) The daimén in the 
house is great and destructive (1481-2).*” The house is now falling, sings 
the chorus, and it describes in the fourth strophe what it sees as the blood 
storm that will bring it down (1530—6). The central idea of the strophe is 
that of a sequence with a definite end. One shower might stop, but it will 
be followed by another. Another punishment will follow another crime. 
The present disaster is but one element in a long succession of misfortunes 
that will lead to a final collapse. 

The image returns in the fourth antistrophe, where the chorus states the 
inextricable association of the family to the house (1565—6): 


tis äv yovàv ópoiov ékBáAo1 Sduev; 
KEKOAANTaL yévos TIPOS ATA. 


Who can cast the seed of the curse out of the house? 
The family is glued fast to ruin. 


In a choral passage where reminiscences of Solon’s Elegy to the Muses have 
been identified, the situation is described on the model of a curse, an event 
with consequences that go far beyond the initial act? There is a cursed 
seed lodged in the house. That yovh cannot be separated from the yévos of 
the following line, of course, and the genos is literally ‘attached to atë .?? 
The seed of the curse is tied to the ruin of the family in the house. The 
notion that the vengeful spirit of the family could be separated from the 
house makes no sense at all in that logic. The chorus’s vision sets up a 
tragic foil to Clytemnestra’s tragic hope. 

While Clytemnestra insists on her right to embody the ożkos and define 
its justice from within, in opposition to all those outside it, especially the 
chorus, to whom she says that ‘it is not your business to trouble yourself 
with that concern’, the chorus repeatedly invokes the presence of Zeus and 
the cosmic laws that govern the world while he sits on his throne.^? The 
brutal exchange of the scene pits the justice of Moira looking at the ozkos 
from outside against the justice of the mother looking at it from inside. 
The opposition will be further expanded by the following confrontation 
between Aegisthus and the chorus. 


6 


- 


Cf. (p. 450) the distinction between the edasteros that is &vixós and the one that is matp&os in the 
contemporary Selinous inscription. 

See Denniston and Page 1957: 206—7. 

On the presence of the Elegy to the Muses in the play, see Poetscher 1987; cf. Hommel 1974. Ameduri 
1970-1 argues for echoes of the Eunomia in the Eumenides. 

H. Fraenkel 1950: 737; cf. Neuberg 1993. 


4° 1485-8; 1535-6; 1562—4; cf. H. Fraenkel 1950: 112-14; Schein 2009. 
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The chasm between Clytemnestra's lover and the elders of Argos 
quickly turns into a series of threats, where the chorus opposes its hatred 
of tyranny and, following Cassandra (1279—90), the return of Orestes to 
Aegisthus' assertion of brute force and power over the city.“ Clytemnestra 
intervenes at the end to calm the violent tension and reassert her hope that 
the present troubles can come to an end (1654—61): 


unBaqós, © pitar avSpav, GAAa Spdowyev kakó: 

&AA& Kal TKS’ &&apifjood TOAAG, SUOTHVOV Oépos. 

Tnyoviis & GAs y UTrépyer pNdSév oipatapesa. 

totelyete ©’ oi yépovtes pds Sduous mrerpoxuévous TOUGSET 
Trply tadeiv Eofavta TKalpov xptvt Ta’ cos émpóát&apev. 

ei Bé Tol UdXBoov yévorro TVS’ T&Ns y’ &yolpe0" àv 
Saípovos xnAfj Bapstoi Suo Tuxós TETANY EVOL. 

OS’ Éxei Adyos yuvaiKds, ef Tis &£iot pabeiv. 


Dearest of men, please let us not do further harm. What we have is enough 
to have reaped, a terrible harvest. There is sufficient grief already: let us 
not get blood on our hands. Go now, honourable elders, to your homes, 
<yielding to fate> before you suffer. These things must <be accepted> as 
we have done them. If, I tell you, a cure for these troubles were to appear, 
we would accept it, after having been so wretchedly struck by the heavy 
talon of the evil spirit. Such are the words of a woman, if anyone sees fit to 
learn from them (trans. Sommerstein). 


This only heightens the sense of desperation that accompanies her wishes 
for the future. No longer claiming to be the agent of the daimén, she 
portrays herself as part of a group that has been badly hurt by it and 
expresses a desire for healing that, coined in the future less vivid conditional 
of an optative + äv, seems ever less likely.“ The nature of the exchange 
between Aegisthus and the chorus make that doubt a certitude. 
Aegisthus, when he first appears, immediately proceeds to discuss at 
length (1577-1611), in all its horror, and for the first time in the play, an 
event that had long played a major role before then, but only through 
vague references and allusions.’ The feast of Thyestes is reasserted, very 
prominently, as the one event from the past out of which followed all the 
other disasters of the family. The curse of Thyestes plays a major role in 


* Cf. Kyriakou 2009: 101-4. It is worth noting that they insist on the fact that he acted voluntarily, 
&kcov (1613); see Denniston and Page 1957: 217; cf. Goldhill 1984: 96-8. On 1279-90, see Neitzel 
1989; cf. Pontani 2007 on Aeschylus’ reorganisation of the traditions about the return of Orestes in 
the trilogy. 

** See H. Fraenkel 1950: 795-6 on the textual issues of 1659; cf. Sevieri 1991 on 1661 and Rösler 2009. 

9 See Neitzel 1985c; cf. Zamarou 1994; Kyriakou 2009: 112-24. On the various traditions concerning 
the feast of Thyestes, see Gantz 1993: 548-50; cf. Said 1978: 163-6. 
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this description, both appearing as an indirect portrayal (1600: uópov 
©’ &geptov TIeAorrí8ons érevyetan), and being quoted directly (1601: ob tos 
óAMc8oi Trav TO TTAeic8évous y£vos).^* The fact that the object of the curse 
is different in each case, Pelopids in the first and Pleisthenids in the second, 
is certainly interesting, as the two are not equivalents. The direct quotation 
links the words of Thyestes to the statement of Clytemnestra just a few 
lines before, as the name of Pleisthenes is rare enough to be particularly 
memorable when mentioned in such quick succession, and, if we accept 
that Pleisthenes is attached to Atreus and his descendants, to the exclusion 
of Thyestes, it makes perfect sense in regard to the events at hand.* The 
reference to Pelops is more surprising. Indeed, if the curse is addressed to all 
the descendants of Pelops, Aegisthus would then be presenting a situation 
where Thyestes launches his imprecation not only against his enemy and 
his enemy’s family, but also against himself and his own descendants.*® 
Many interpretations have been proposed. Is line 1600 an interpolation? 
Is this a meaningless oversight, a simple product of variation? Is Aegisthus 
presenting himself as a cursed agent of his father’s vengeance? Is there 
unintended irony in his reference to the Pelopids and his own implication 
in the imprecation? Should we simply dismiss the imprecation against the 
Pelopids of line 1600 from the more specific call for the destruction of the 
Pleisthenids in line 1602 — one a part of the other, but the two in no way 
equivalent? Various readings can be defended, and none can, or even 
perhaps should, be established to the exclusion of the others. The principal 
effect of the passage is to insist on Aegisthus’ grounding in the deep past 
of the story. The death of Agamemnon, he emphatically asserts, is the 
consequence of an ancient crime, and he is the physical embodiment of 
that original cause. The past has finally revealed its true nature and 
returned to claim its due. Everything else is mere detail; the son of 
Thyestes could now die happy. This reasserts the fundamental importance 
of the feast as the crime that set everything else in motion. It confirms the 
vision of Cassandra, and the conclusions of the epirrhematic exchange 
between Clytemnestra and the chorus. One ancient crime is put forward 
by various characters, in a progressively more marked manner, as the 
essential impulse of disaster. One thing that distinguishes Aegisthus’ 
description from the ones that precede it is its insistence on the effects of 


44 See Denniston and Page 1957: 216; cf. Sewell-Rutter 2007: 71-6. 

55 For the genealogical positions of Pleisthenes in the accounts of myth, see Gantz 1993: 552-6; cf. 
p. 462. 

46 The solution of H. Fraenkel (1950: 755-6), following Wilamowitz, is to delete the line. 
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the curse. Successively portrayed as a consequence of divine wrath, pollu- 
tion, the work of a daimén or an alastór, or children repeating the crimes of 
their father, it now appears as the effect of a curse from earlier generations. 
Like every explanation before it, this understanding of the forces at work in 
the generational misfortunes of the household is grounded in the rhetorical 
logic of the passage where it is found. Aegisthus insists on the curse of his 
father to mark the agency of Thyestes in his vengeance and, by extension, 
his own agency in the murder of Agamemnon, even though he was ‘not in 
the house’ (8upaios dv) at that moment (1608).4” The curse is not the 
missing piece of information that finally explains the long series of misfor- 
tunes of the family at the end of the play; one element of the equation put 
forward by one character from the perspective of that character at that 
moment in the play, it does not exclude the evaluations and interpretations 
presented earlier, and certainly does not provide a privileged key for 
making sense of the events.*® 

The numerous parallel, and often discordant views presented through- 
out the play to explain or characterise the repeated misfortunes of the 
family do not portray a clear, consistent picture. There is no analytically 
coherent ideology of inherited guilt or ancestral fault in the Agamemnon, 
and certainly no doctrine somehow taught to the city by Aeschylus. The 
play’s ideas about punishment through generations do not provide the 
answer that explains the suffering on stage. But it would be perverse to 
deny, as some have done, that the notion of punishment through gener- 
ations occupies a central place in the architecture of the tragedy. Com- 
pletely absent from the first half of the play, mirroring by this delay the 
slow progression of the vertical, temporal axis on which the drama is built, 
the idea that the events that are taking place now are the consequence of an 
ancient crime from another generation violently bursts on the scene with 
the mad ravings of Cassandra (1072-1330), and from there hardly leaves the 
play.*? At the fore of Clytemnestra’s justification of her act, it also figures 
prominently at the beginning of Aegisthus’ monologue. In all three cases, 
the idea is that a horrible deed committed long ago, many years before 
Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigenia, long before Helen’s seduction of 
Paris, is the essential background and the root cause of the present calam- 
ities. All these passages suggest or point explicitly to one event, the feast of 
Thyestes. But they do so differently, taking clearly diverse views on what 
the agency of the punishment for the ancient crime is. 


47 See Neitzel 1985a. 48 See Sewell-Rutter 2007: 21; 71-6. 
4 See Bollack and Judet de la Combe 1981-2: liv; Ixxxiii; cxxiv; 189. 
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For Cassandra, past and future merge in one permanent present? The 
sacrificed children are there in the house, holding their guts in their hands 
(1096-7 and 1219—22)^ The adulterers are still there, with the ancient 
crime of Thyestes and Atreus' wife mirrored in the union of Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus, a mention of the ancient sexual transgression that even 
precedes the children's feast and clashes with the later statements of 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus on the topic. It is probably no coincidence 
that Cassandra is the only character to mention the ancient sexual trans- 
gression of Agamemnon’s father in the play. Depending on how one reads 
line 1192, she can even be seen to present it as the original error, the 
TpaTtapxos &rr out of which everything else unfolded, the event from 
which the horrible feast of children itself came about. If the tpatapyos 
&rn is to be separated from what follows and thus refers to the feast, rather 
than the adultery, the fact remains that the two are very closely associ- 
ated.” Whatever the case, when she first opens her mouth, Cassandra 
expresses horror for the slaughter under the roof of the house (1090-2), 
and she sees the perpetrators and the victims of different crimes together in 
the same vision.? The oracular, open-ended language of her speech can 
accommodate a plurality of readings. The unmelodic chorus that lay 
hidden in the house is there now, besieging the rooms of the house 
(656p), gorging itself in blood, and refusing to leave (1184—93): 


Kal paprupetre cuvopópos Txvos kakv 
PIVNAATOVOT TOV Tr&Aad TreTTQGty uévoov. 

Thy yap otéyny THV’ oŬTOT KEITEL xopós 
EUugboyyos oUk eUavos: oU yàp eÙ Aeyel. 
xad uty TETOKOS Y’, ds BpacUvecbat Ttov, 
Bpdteiov aipa K®pos èv SÓpots uévet, 
SvoTIEUTTTOS Ew, ouyyóvæv Epivuwy: 
tuvotior © tyvov SHpuaow Trpoorjuevoa 
TpaTapXov Atv, v uéper ©’ &mérrrucay 
euvas AdeAGoU TH TratoUvT1 Suopsvels. 


I want you to testify that I am following close on the scent of evils 
perpetrated in former times. There is a group of singers that never leaves 


5° Fraenkel (1950: 624): ‘It is as if she were catching almost unconsciously at bits of strange tunes that 
the wind carries to her from somewhere’; cf. Schein 1982. On Cassandra more generally in the play, 
see e.g. Ludin 1969; Karamitrou 1999; Mazzoldi 2002; Matteuzzi 2008; A. Doyle 2008; Debnar 
2010; cf. Vernant 1972: 40. 

5 H, Fraenkel 1950: 496—7; cf. Judet de la Combe 2001: 522-3; Said 1978: 158—61. 

5 The referent of the tpatapyos &rn is fittingly ambiguous; see Lloyd-Jones 2002: 12; cf. H. Fraenkel 
1950: 545; Said 1978: 336-8. 

55 See Neitzel 1985a. 
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this house. They sing in unison, but not pleasantly, for their words speak of 
evil. Moreover, this revel band drinks human blood, thus emboldening 
itself, and then remains in the house, hard to send away the band of the 
house's kindred Furies. Besetting the chambers of the house, they sing a 
song of the ruinous folly that first began it all, and one after another they 
show their abhorrence of the brother's bed that worked harm to him who 
defiled it (trans. Sommerstein). 


Kindred Erinyes, avengers of the family slaughter that took place within 
the bounds of the oikos, they sing the original madness that launched the 
household on its path to ruin, and they continue to wait for their prey.** 
Appropriating the earlier references to the Erinyes made in the play, and 
foreshadowing the future chorus of the Eumenides in a speech addressed 
to the dancers who will perform them on stage, they perfectly embody 
the blurred vision of parallel times expressed by Cassandra.” The infernal 
chorus is invisible, and it fully occupies the house. It is concerned with all 
the crimes of the household, with the feast and the adultery, with the 
blood of all those who died under its roof. A direct presence of the past, it 
is characterised first and foremost by the fact that it remains, that it stays, 
that it does not leave, the kémos of a banquet that will not end. The 
spirits of vengeance of Cassandra's vision are inextricably attached to 
the house. 

Contrary to Cassandra, Clytemnestra does not know that she will be a 
victim of the house and that her blood will in turn be spilled through kin. 
Her view of herself as the just hand of the daimén, rejected by the chorus, 
is a powerful expression of the até that has struck the queen. Her tragic 
hope that the daimén’s vengeance has been fulfilled and that he will now 
leave the house for another family foregrounds her ominous inability to see 
clearly the situation in which she now stands. Aegisthus offers a much 
more limited perspective on the events, exclusively focusing on the conse- 
quences of the feast, without even mentioning the adultery of his father, 
and offering a very specific view of the agency at play, the curse of his 
father, through which all the subsequent misfortunes came about, and as a 
part of which he sees his own role in the demise of Agamemnon. That ara 
has nothing to do with a daimén in his speech, with pollution, heredity of 
character, or even with the house. A direct threat on the heads of its 
targets, it has now been vindicated. 


*^ H. Fraenkel 1950: 544—5 insists too much on the connection of cuyyóvov Epivueov to the actual 
house, rather than the kinship line. 

5 Judet de la Combe 2001: 500-2; cf. P. Wilson and Taplin 1993 on the metatheatrical game of choral 
perspective. 
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As different as these three evaluations of the past are, they all have 
in common the idea that an ancient crime, committed many years ago, 
in another generation, is motivating the terrible events of the present. 
Ancestral fault is a central theme of the last third of the play; not as a 
doctrinal statement established through the tragedy, but as a point of 
discord between the characters, a fracture in their perspectives about the 
past. The depth of the disagreement is increased by the reaction of the 
chorus to each expression of ancestral fault. Fittingly unable to understand 
Cassandra's last prophecy, it fails to see what the connection is between 
the past of the dark crimes she relates and what is going on now.** Later 
moved by Clytemnestra's persuasion to accept the fact that the vengeful 
spirit of another generation is at work somehow in the fall of Agamemnon, 
it opposes the idea that this frees Clytemnestra from the murder she has 
committed. Squarely siding against Aegisthus and his tyrannical arrogation 
of power, it champions the future and the return of Orestes against the 
past, pressing the rights of one diké against another, and pushing forth the 
insight that what has happened is no closure to the orgy of violence, and 
that more is to come, from yet another generation. That fragmentation of 
perspectives on the transmission of punishment through generations for 
the crimes of Atreus and Thyestes draws from every contemporary facet 
of ancestral fault. The sheer variety of views on the topic presented in 
the play, and their marked difference as they appear in the mouth of each 
individual character, is a testimony to the multivalence and fluidity of 
ancestral fault in the hands of Aeschylus, and its usefulness in shaping the 
temporal texture of the drama. An open value with no fixed characteristics, 
it can be reconfigured at will by the playwright to shape character differ- 
ences and convey a certain idea of the past. At the end of the play, that idea 
of the past, fragmented and contested, is thoroughly anchored in the very 
distinctive notion that ancient crimes are haunting the present. 

Considering the prominence of ancestral fault at the end of the 
Agamemnon, it is all the more striking to see how small a role it plays in 
the Choephoroi. The deep temporal texture of the Agamemnon disappears 
almost entirely from the second play of the trilogy. With the attention 
of the characters and chorus all focused on the murder of Agamemnon 
and the dilemma of his children, the immediate, urgent concerns of the 
moment dominate the whole tragedy; even if the preceding play never 
entirely vanishes from the mind's eye of the audience, of course. The 
choices of the characters, the emotional involvement of their confrontation 


°° See Greenhalgh 1969; cf. Fraenkel 1950: 588-9. V Garvie 1986: xxxi-xxxii, with bibliography. 
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with each other, the portrayal of their agency, their internal conflict, the 
different levels of responsibility at work in the enactment of their plan are 
all conveyed with greater vividness by not being further linked with 
ancestral fault. The bonds of the family, the force of kinship and the duties 
of blood are of course front and centre to the economy of the play, but they 
do not reach to ancestors and the deep past. Agamemnon is the central 
figure of the previous generation for Orestes and Electra — together with 
Clytemnestra, obviously. The fraternal love of siblings, along with the 
conflicting allegiances of mother and father, constitute the bulk of the 
kinship background in the play? When Orestes talks about the punish- 
ment that comes late (382), he refers to his vengeance for his father? When 
Clytemnestra mentions a curse (912), it is her imprecation against her son.°° 

Only the chorus of old servants refers to the legacy of crime in the 
oikos." In lines 471-5 already it presents the misery of the household as 
something that is congenital, kin-based, an affliction that can only be 
healed through vengeance from within, and the theme returns in the last 
stanza of the first stasimon 646-52, where the plan of Orestes is presented 
as the sword of destiny; the strophe emphatically ends with the word 
Erinys, the first reference to that divine figure in the play, and a clear 
reminder of the Erinyes of the Agamemnon.” 


Aikas ©’ &pel6eroa vruOuT|v, 
Tipoxodkeuei © Aloa qao yavoupyós: 
TéKvov ©’ émeicgépe SÓpois 

aip&rov TroAotrépov 

Tivetv pocos xpóvo KAuT& 
Buccógpov 'Epwüs. 


But the foundations of Justice are firmly set, 

and the swordsmith Destiny is preparing the weapon; 
and a child is being imported into the house, 

to pay at last for the stain 


of older deeds of blood, by the far famed, 
deep thinking Fury (trans. Sommerstein). 


The Erinys of that ode is at once famous (KAuT4), a reference to the lasting 
reputation of the household vengeance, to what actually brought the story 
all the way down to the audience. 


5$ See Alaux 1995. 5? C£. Ag. 58; see Garvie 1986: 144—5. 6° Garvie 1986: 297. 

See McCall 1990 on the social characterisation of the chorus. 

& Neitzel 1976; Kyriakou 2009: 161-7; cf. Garvie 1986: 222-3 on the ambiguity of oíué&rov 
Traatrépoov. 
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The length of the delay (xpóvæ) for the punishment is underlined. 
Like the spirit of the Agamemnon, this one is concerned with murder 
from the past, and the further slaughter is presented as a just vengeance 
for the crimes of another time. The introduction of a child to the 
household is portrayed as the weapon that will defend the foundation 
of justice trampled underfoot by the transgressor.® It is a stain, a musos, 
that needs to be paid for, that of an ancient blood, an ominous reference 
of particular efficiency for its lack of specificity, even if it certainly 
suggests the very specific crime of Thyestes for those members of the 
audience reminded of the Agamemnon.°* The ode that crowns the deci- 
sion of the siblings to enact their bloody punishment on Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus and that immediately precedes the actual unfolding of the 
plan on stage foregrounds the theme of the divine agency at work in 
punishing the stain of an ancient crime. It temporarily brings back to the 
fore a level of meaning that links the action on stage more closely to 
the visions of the earlier play and suddenly reopens their vertiginous 
temporal vista. The fact that this fleeting mention so abruptly clashes 
with the earlier silence of the play on ancestral fault only makes it stand 
out more vividly. 

A similarly efficient reference to ancestral fault is found in the second 
stasimon (783—837), where the chorus excitedly comments on the immi- 
nence of Aegisthus’ murder, an act it has just facilitated, and praises the 
prospect of its outcome. The whole song is built as a prayer to the various 
divinities of the house and the domains of the oikos they preside over.” 
The second strophe (800—6), placed at the centre of the song, restates the 
idea of vengeance as a purification for the ancestral fault: 


oí T £oo0€ Bopué&rov 

TÀouToyoQfj uuxóv viete, 

KAÜTE oúuppovss eoi: 

ayete < > 

TOV TAa TeETpayuévæov 

AUoac®’ alua mpoopåTois ikas: 
yépav qóvos unKÉT £v óuoiş Tékoi. 


And you who within the house 

tend the inner storeroom that rejoices in its wealth, 
hear us, gods who share our wishes! 

Bring <back our master, and» 


® Garvie 1986: 220-1 on the images of the passage. 
5^ On the idea of pollution and purification in the trilogy, see n. 66. 65 See Garvie 1986: 261. 
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remove the blood of long past deeds 

by a fresh act of justice: 

may the ancient murder breed no more in the house 
(trans. Sommerstein). 


The just murder is to cleanse the blood of ancient crimes.°° The imagery 
of justice purifying the blood of the house, more importantly, underlines 
the direct link between the violence that is about to take place and the one 
that has taken place before. The fact that this earlier violence is located 
méAci obviously places it back earlier than the death of Agamemnon. 
A yépov qóvos (‘ancient murder’) from the deep past, it continues to hold 
sway over the present; the allusion, again, hinting back to the Agamemnon, 
strongly points to the feast of Thyestes. 

The strophe marks a contrast between the old and the new and opposes 
the ancient crime to the imminent justice.” The divinities of the ożkos are 
called in as witnesses to the deliverance of the household from the stains of 
the past. The ability of the ancient crime to continue breeding in the house 
is to come to an end. The destruction of the adulterous union between 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus is surely one of the targets of this image of 
procreation: their death will end the generation of crime. Like the 
statement of the first stasimon, this strophe expresses the hope that a just 
vengeance will release the house from the hold of the ancient gdvos. The 
irony of this would not have been lost on the audience, who would not fail 
to realise that the murders that are about to take place, far from ending the 
murderous cycle of misery of the oikos, actually continue it. 

The hope of the chorus in the second strophe of the second stasimon 
reactivates the theme of ancestral fault last mentioned at the end of the 
previous ode. As in lines 646-52, it gives a prominent place to the reference 
in the stasimon, but little space, just a few lines quickly sung, and its 
language remains studiously vague and general. A glance back to the 
Agamemnon, a rapid reminder of the larger architecture of the trilogy, it 
contributes to the choral framing of the final episode of the play and 
discreetly returns to the background. 

The Eumenides makes a similarly modest usage of ancestral fault. 
When the Erinyes first become visible, and even more so when they 
appear on stage as a chorus, the many references to the spirit of ven- 
geance made in the Agamemnon come back to the fore, and the terrifying, 
hidden chorus, bloodthirsty and unmelodious, described by Cassandra in 


56 C£. Duchemin 1983; Neitzel 1991; Sidwell 1996; Georgantzoglou 2002. 
57 See Manuwald 2000. 5* Cf. Gagarin 1976: 62. 
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her speech, cannot be far from the mind of the audience.’ But whereas 
the infernal chorus of Cassandra's vision is totally bound to the house, 
besieging its rooms and refusing to leave, and it sings the ancient origins 
of the disasters that have fallen on the household, the tpatapyxos &rn 
that set it all in motion (1192), this chorus is emphatically not bound by 
the house, able to move from location to location in the striking change 
of scene at the beginning, and nowhere in the play, not even once, does it 
refer to an ancient crime or the transmission of punishment through 
generations. 

The fact is that the chorus of Furies is insistently concerned with the 
determination of responsibility, and its references on the topic invariably 
limit themselves to the choices and the actions of individuals. At 199—200, 
for instance, they say to Apollo: ‘you yourself are not jointly responsible for 
this; you did it, from first to last, and you're entirely responsible"? When 
they refer to themselves as Arai (417), there is absolutely no indication that 
this might point to some idea of ancestral curses; the curse of Clytemnes- 
tra, introduced in the Choephoroi (912) and so prominently staged at the 
beginning of the play, is much more readily activated." The Erinyes of the 
play define themselves as the defenders of crimes against kin." While their 
language is at times uncannily close to the one used by Clytemnestra to 
justify her acts in the Agamemnon, it never concerns itself with the legacy 
of earlier generations. The crimes against kin they avenge are not matters 
of ancient inheritance. 

Nowhere does the chorus of the Eumenides present itself as the avenger 
of an ancestral crime. In light of the Agamemnon’s notable investment in 
the theme, the absence of references to ancestral fault in the Eumenides is 
even more striking than that of the Choephoroi. This makes the statement 
of Athena at the end of the play in lines 927—37 even more surprising: 


TES’ £yc» mipogpóvos tToloðe mroAL rods 
Tipácoo, ueyóas Kal 8ucapéo Tous 
Salipuovas auToU koravacocopévn: 
Tré&vra yap QŬTAI TK KAT’ &vOpoorrous 
EAaxov Biérrew. 

ô ye ut KUpoas BapEedv ToUTov 

oUK oidSev S8ev TANyal Bidtou- 

TÒ yap EK TIPOTEPOOV GTTAGKTUATE viv 


59 See Loraux 1988; Frontisi-Ducroux 2006. 
7? atitds cU roUTov oÙ pETaitios TAM, | GAN’ cis TO m&v ëmpagas ds movotrios; cf. 465. See 
Sommerstein 1989: 117. 


7 Sommerstein 1989: 259. 7* See Sewell-Rutter 2007: 89. 
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Tpòs TOS’ &mé&yet, oryóv «9 > ÓM0pos 
Kal péya qovoOvr 
ex8paiis 6pyais auaduver. 


It is out of goodwill towards my citizens 

that I do this, inviting these great divinities, 

hard to please, to settle here. 

Their allotted function is to manage 

all human affairs. 

And he who meets with their enmity 

does not know whence come the blows that fall upon his life; 
for the sins that come from his ancestors 

hale him before them, and silent destruction 

loud boaster though he may be 

crushes him because of their hostile wrath (trans. Sommerstein). 


Nothing earlier on in the play itself has prepared us for this statement from 
the goddess. She makes it right after the chorus finally decides to let go of 
its anger and accept the goddess's offer to settle in her land and protect it.” 
It is the first declaration presenting the new role that the chorus is to have 
and keep in the city of the audience. 

Alan Sommerstein is absolutely right to say that ‘this does not mean that 
the Furies will be punishing innocent Athenians for the sins of their 
ancestors’.’* The object of their wrath in the speech is a man who does 
not see the silent doom that is about to fall on him, the o1yé&v óAc0pos. 
Loudly boasting, blinded by a false confidence in his fortune, he is about 
to be crushed; nothing indicates that he is innocent. There are, moreover, 
hardly any innocents in the Oresteia.” But nothing indicates either that 
‘the sentence should be read in the light of the assumption that children 
can be expected to inherit the character and dispositions of their parents’, 
as Sommerstein writes in the same note of the Loeb edition, or that 
"Athena, having saved a matricide from the Erinyes’ wrath, cannot now 
welcome the prospect of their destroying the innocent, as he writes in his 
commentary to the play.”° The fact that the transgressions of Agamemnon 
and Aegisthus almost exactly reproduce those of Atreus and Thyestes is 
indeed a prominent feature of the Agamemnon’s portrayal of generation. 
But to say that this is presented exclusively as an inheritance of character 
and dispositions there would be wrong. Surely the statements of the chorus 
about the heredity of the lion at Agamemnon 727-8 need to be considered 


75 See n. 80. 74 Sommerstein 2009: 470-1. 


75 Rosenmeyer 1982: 295; Garvie 1986: xxviii. ae 


Sommerstein 1989: 234. 
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next to the later speeches of Cassandra, Clytemnestra, and Aegisthus about 
ancestral fault in the same play, and the chorus's evolving and often 
combative views about the weight of ancient crimes in its reactions to 
these speeches, which we have reviewed above." The hidden, silent 
concerns of spirits of vengeance for the crimes of ancestors is a prominent 
theme of the Agamemnon; if there is one notion from that play that is 
brought to mind by Tà èk mporépov atrAaktata of line 934, that is it. 
But the words of Athena do not single out a precise referent for Tà èx 
Tiporépov &nAoktrjuara. There are many aspects to the idea of ancestral 
fault in the Agamemnon, and no good reason to believe that one is 
referenced to the exclusion of the others in Athena's statement. What is 
certain is that the statement does point us back to the Agamemnon, where 
the idea is so prominent, in contrast to its near absence from the Choe- 
phoroi and the Eumenides. 

Athena's statement comes as something of a shock. Just after having 
acquitted Orestes, she now establishes the Erinyes as the judges of ancestral 
faults in Athens." No statement of the play prepares us for this very 
specific function, and the idea seems to clash with the repeated emphasis 
of the chorus on the personal responsibility of transgression it has pursued 
throughout the tragedy. The statement is counterintuitive; it stands out in 
the strophe. Activating a prominent idea of the first play at the end of the 
trilogy, it affirms its relevance for what has just taken place, and its 
significance for the world of the audience. There is no question of 
punishing innocents here or elsewhere in the play. But dark forces are at 
work behind the choices we make, and the disasters of até do not come 
from any random place. They are not mere products of chance. Ancient 
crimes continue into later generations. The murder by Orestes, and the 
punishment he has suffered on stage, are ultimately the consequences of 
crimes committed generations before. This in no way denies the 
responsibility of Orestes for his acts; it places it in a larger chain of 
causality. There is of course no reason to introduce an opposition between 
free will and predetermination in this text, where the crimes of the present 
are thoroughly embedded in the crimes of the past. The long exploration 
of choice and agency staged in the Choephoroi, and the long exploration of 
responsibility and punishment staged in the Eumenides, are simply rein- 
scribed in the much broader temporal framework of the Agamemnon with 
this statement. 


77 Knox 1952; Said 1978: rr. 78 See Bernek 2004. 
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Strongly linking the end of the trilogy with the beginning, it reaffirms 
the long vertical axis of the first play. Athena's privileged perspective 
confirms that vision and reshapes the nature of its threat. The barely 
achieved acquittal of Orestes is no vindication of his act, and it certainly 
does not negate the privileges of the Furies; quite the opposite.*° No longer 
confined to the household, and no longer invisible, the infernal chorus of 
vengeance is now lodged at the heart of the city, with an overview of 
everything that goes on within it, and a central role in furthering the 
prosperity of the polis." Its special interest in the punishment of ancestral 
fault cannot be separated from its new civic concern for marriage and 
childbirth." The Eumenides are to be the defenders of the family in the 
city and its perpetuation in time. Ancestral fault is redefined through 
the integration of the Furies into the civic body as a constant presence. The 
play does not consecrate its rejection as an archaic notion but stages 
the aetiology of the city’s protection against it. Now a constant concern 
of the Eumenides guarding Athens, it is kept at bay by their watchful eye. 
Every member of the audience is thus guarded by their ‘violent hatred’ for 
it but also subjected to their gaze as the inheritor of a household. With this 
statement, the play weaves the idea of ancestral fault staged in the trilogy 
right into the religious imagination of the present. 


Iphigenia in Tauris 


It was to remain there for centuries to come. It had become part of what 
the myth was. After the Oresteia, ancestral fault recurrently appears as 
an integral part of the tradition. A perfect example of this is found in 
Sophocles’ Electra, where the murder of Clytemnestra is presented by the 
chorus at the end of the play as the result of a curse, with the blood of the 
victims flowing back to those who died long before (1417—21):* 


79 
8 


Cf. Macleod 1973; Garvie 1986: xxxv—xli. 

The resolution of the play, which mostly used to be read in triumphant tones, is now generally 
presented as a problem, a much more open-ended and ambiguous staging of closure. See e.g. Goldhill 
1984: 262-83; 2000; Glau 1998; D. H. Porter 2005; 2005-6; Scardino 2009; cf. Seaford 2003. 

See the more recent insights of Kennedy 2006; Revermann 2008; Easterling 2008; Hose 2010 on this 
old question of scholarship, with ample bibliography. 

Bacon 2001. 55 Chiasson 1999-2000. 

Finglass (2007: 517): “Despite its familiarity, the motif here is not unthinking or trite. The regular 
“the dead are killing the living” is replaced by the altogether more striking and paradoxical “the 
killed are killing the killers”. The method of killing is also out of the ordinary: the dead man drains 
the blood from the living, an activity characteristic of various monsters (785n.) through which he 
procures new life for himself (cf. y&p in 1420). The metaphorical implications of the principle of 
blood for blood are here pushed to their startling limits.’ 
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Tedotio’ &pat: CGo1v ol 

yas UTral kelpevor. 

TraAipputov yap ai’ üre&oipoUo1 rv Kravóvrov 
oi Tåg Oavóvres. 


The curses are at work! Those who lie beneath the ground are living, for the 
blood of the killers flows in turn, drained by those who perished long ago! 
(trans. Lloyd Jones) 


At (504—15), at the end of the first stasimon, the chorus had earlier sung of 
the ancient crime of the family as the point of origin of its unceasing 
troubles and emphatically presented it as the antecedent of the crimes and 
the punishments that followed:* 


© TléAotros & mrpóc0ev 
TroAUTTOVos imtreia, 
as époAes alavhs 

THOSE y&. 

eUTEe yàp ó TrovTioGEls 
MupriAos éxo1aén, 
TayxXpuowy Sippav 
SuoTtdvois aikeiars 
Trpoppilos Expigbeis, 
OU Ti Tra 

ZArtrev k TOUS’ ofkou 
TOAUTTOVOS alkeia. 


O ride of Pelops long ago, bringer of many sorrows, how dire was your effect 
upon this land! For since Myrtilus fell asleep, plunged into the sea, hurled 
headlong from the golden chariot with cruel torment, never yet has the 
torment of many troubles departed from this house (trans. Lloyd Jones). 


This is a beautiful example of the kind of background role that the idea can 
take in a play of the Atreid cycle in the later part of the fifth century, an 
expected element of the tradition that can be clearly and rapidly indexed, 
rewritten, compressed or expanded. That is the type of expectation that is 
manipulated by Euripides in the Iphigenia in Tauris. 

The play contains an important reference to ancestral fault in the last 
part of the parodos."^ After Iphigenia, revealing her dream to the chorus of 
young girls in lines 143-78, laments the death of her brother and the 


55 See Finglass 2007: 247-8; Kyriakou 2009: 339-42. Note the parallel of the Erinyes’ portrait in the 
preceding lines with the son of Horkos in Hdt. 6.86 (see p. 283). 

86 See Sewell-Rutter 2007: 66, n. 55, who notes that there is no reference to the curse of Pelops in the 
play (or indeed to Pelops himself in that passage). I agree with him that Murray’s supplement at 192 
cannot be used to say anything about the ancient crime. The text reproduced here is that of Kovacs. 
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collapse of her house, the chorus answers her with &vriyóApous 5ós 
(‘antiphonal songs’) that intone a funeral dirge for the House of Atreus and 
the reduplicated calamities that have struck it (178—202):7 


&vriyóAuous c8és Üpvovy T 
Aointav cot BápBapov ayav, 
SéoTrow’, auddow < "yo >, 
Tàv v Bphvois potoay 

vékuciv HEAEOV, r&v Ev HOATTONS 
“Aias úuveï Sixa Troidveov. 

olpoi TÀv Atpe1d&v olkov. 

&ppel Ps oxfjrrrpóv. <T>, olpor, 
[rrorpoov otkov]: 

TW èk Tov evdABov “Apyel 
PaciMÉécv < Tas viv ätas > åpxå. 
uóx8os ©’ èk póx8ov &ooeL 
Sivevovoais Trrrrototy. <étrel> 
Trravotis dAAdEas ©’ èE ESpac 
iepóv < petéBao’ > dup’ atyas 
“Adios, &AAoTE ©’ AAA mpootpa 
xpuo£as &pvós YEAGBpois d5uUva, 
Tdvos ¿mì qóvo &yEa &ysoiwfT. 
&vOev TÕV Trpóc9ev Suabevtoov 
&kpatvei Towa TavroAuo&v 

gis ofkous, omreU8e1 8 &owoubaoT. 
&rl col 8aíucv «6vo6atpov». 


Songs antiphonal to yours and the foreign 
clamor of Asian hymns 

to you, mistress, shall I intone, 

music for the dead amid dirges, 

the unblessed tunes which Hades sings 

(no paean these) among his songs. 

Ah me, the light of the house of the Atridae 
and its sceptre have perished, ah me 

[of my ancestral home]! 

From the blessed kings in Argos 

«this disaster? took its beginning, 

and trouble from trouble came, 

«ever since» with his whirling winged steeds 
Helios changed from its station 

the sun's holy radiant face, 


37 "The text is particularly damaged. See Kyriakou 2006: 93-5. For the characterisation of the chorus in 
the play, see Kyriakou 1999; 2006: 36-7. 
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and now at one time, now at another there came to the house 

woe from the golden lamb, 

slaughter upon slaughter, grief upon grief. 

Hence from those long dead sons 

Of Tantalus breaks out affliction 

against the house, and not to be pushed forward are the designs 
against you that your «ill starred fate is hastening on (trans. Kovacs). 


The disaster of the household is portrayed as a series of misfortunes that 
have struck repeatedly over the generations and that are closely linked to 
each other. One ordeal follows the other in their attacks against the ozkos. 
The sequence of disasters has been long and uninterrupted. The sun has 
changed its course, and the pain of the golden lamb has struck the house 
over and over again in different ways." Murder has followed murder, 
disaster has followed disaster. The troiv& that comes to the house, the 
ransom of all these transgressions, is the consequence of all those ancient 
deaths among the house. '? There is no primordial event singled out as the 
initial transgression, as far as we can tell, no dominating agency of 
retribution lurking in the house, just a long, vast accumulation of grief 
in the household that spills on to now, with moments and characters that 
stand out. An obscure, indeterminate divine force (daimon) is channelling 
that pain on Iphigenia. The text of that song is notoriously corrupt, 
unfortunately, and it is possible that it contains some lacunae, but its 
main articulations are not in doubt.?? 

This condensed tableau of recurrent disasters is the centrepiece of the 
chorus's song in the parodos. I would not describe its language as a 
suppression of the long history of misfortunes that have afflicted the 
household of Iphigenia, as some have argued.?' If the play had wanted to 
suppress the recurrent disasters of the Tantalids, it would simply not have 
mentioned them, something that was well within the range of its possibil- 
ities. Rather, what we have in this passage and elsewhere in the play is a 
clear reference to the continued disaster of the household, which must be 


88 Kyriakou (2006: 97-198): ‘It seems beyond reasonable doubt that the reversal was not a reaction to 
Thyestes banquet because this crime is implied at 197-201 and thus must be assumed to have 
followed the reversal.’ I disagree with Cropp (2000: 188) that ‘the passage is ... similar (though 
abridged) to Or. 987—1012 where Electra laments Pelops’ chariot-race and murder of Myrtilus, the 
curse of Myrtilus, the sending of the golden lamb, Thyestes’ seduction of Aerope, the changing of 
the Sun’s and the Pleiads’ courses caused by strife, and the feast of Thyestes’. There is no such 
sequence in our passage, and no reference to Pelops or the murder of Myrtilus; cf. O’Brien 1988a. 
On the golden lamb and the change of the sun’s course, see n. 123. 

Kyriakou (2006: 99): “Vengeance for the deaths of Tantalids at the hands of Tantalids can only be 
sought within the house and annihilates it.’ 

°° See n. 87. ?' See Kyriakou 2006: 12-13; 82—3; cf. Sansone 1975; O’Brien 1988a. 
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understood on its own terms. It is true that the lines of the parodos that 
refer to the numerous calamities that have afflicted the ozkos through the 
generations are remarkably compressed and allusive, and this is probably 
not entirely thanks to the poor state of the manuscript tradition. That 
mode of presentation must be part of the explanation for the distinctive 
presence of ancestral fault in this passage. 

The activation of the previous generations of the vikos in the parodos is 
directly paralleled in other passages of the tragedy. One is the prologue, 
starting with the very first lines of the play (1-9), where Iphigenia presents 
herself and her genealogy in these terms: 


TléAow ó TavtdAstos és TTicav podav 
8oaiow imtois Oivoucou yape kópny, 

& fs Atpevs EBAaotev: Atpéws SÈ Trois 
MevéAaos "Ayapépvo te ToU © Epuv yo, 
Tis Tuvdapeias Suyatpos 'Ipryéveta rotis, 
fiv dug Sivas &c Pay’ Eüprrros truKvatis 
atipais EAioowyv kuavéay GAa OTPEGEL 
Zopagev Eñévns otivex’, cos Soke, TATP 
APTEMIOI KAElvais &v Trruxodotv AUAISos. 


Pelops the son of Tantalus went to Pisa and with his swift horses won as his 
bride the daughter of Oenomaus. She gave birth to Atreus, whose sons in 
turn were Menelaus and Agamemnon. It is from this last that I was 
begotten, I, Iphigenia, daughter of Tyndareus’ daughter. Near the eddies 
which the Euripus with its frequent breezes sets rolling, churning up the 
dark blue sea, my father sacrificed me so it is believed to Artemis for 
Helen's sake in the famous clefts of Aulis (trans. Kovacs). 


She begins her speech with a genealogy that goes back to Tantalus, the 
arrival of Pelops in Greece and his victory over Oenomaos, the generation 
of Atreus, and her birth from his son Agamemnon.” There is no question 
of her genealogy from her mother's side. The very first lines of the text, in 
other words, are concerned with foregrounding the Tantalid generations of 
the house to which Iphigenia belongs. That is no mere Euripidean 
convention. 

Just as generations of the oikos and their relevance to the present are 
made to open the text, we also find them taking pride of place in the 
middle of the play, at the precise moment when it transitions into an 
‘escape tragedy .?? The recognition scene of lines 811-26 is based on tokens 


?* Cropp 2000: 1712; cf. R. Hamilton 1978. 
°3 See M. Wright 2005: 307 on the ‘inadequacy of Orestes’ proof’. 
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that Orestes presents to his sister." Each one is linked to a different 
generation. The first is the weaving of Atreus' quarrel with Thyestes over 
the golden lamb, an image which also contains a depiction of the sun's 
change of course (811-17). The second is the exchange of nuptial water and 
locks of hair between Iphigenia and her mother, mentioned by Orestes 
(818-21). And the third, the one mentioned at greater length, is the spear of 
Pelops, the one used to kill Oenomaos when Pelops took his daughter 
Hippodameia for a wife (822—6).? The ancient spear, hidden in the 
recesses of the virgins' quarters in the old palace of Agamemnon, was seen 
by Orestes himself. 

Three of the four generations mentioned in the prologue are represented 
in the recognition scene, the same three generations found in the song of 
the chorus in the parodos. The construction of the recognition between 
brother and sister on the tokens of different generations is a unique and 
distinctive strategy that stands out from other recognition scenes for its 
emphasis on the chronological depth of the household. Like the prologue, 
it places its focus on the depth of generation, where the conventions of 
the genre point in a different direction. Those three passages shape the 
specifically ozkos-based temporal dimension of the play. They cannot be 
separated from the other mentions of the ożkos in the text. The dream of 
Iphigenia, in particular, the tale that begins the play and moves the chorus 
to react with its song of ancient grief in the parodos, is a key passage for 
making sense of the time of the household developed in the play.?° 

At lines 44-50 Iphigenia relates that she has seen her paternal house 
collapse in a dream. Escaping from the maiden chambers, she sees the roof 
fall down. Only one pillar remains in place, a high ottAos whose top 
section, uttering human sounds, seems to take on the form of a head with 
blond hair.”’ Iphigenia purifies it with water, something she usually does 
to the victims she is about to kill, and she interprets this as a reference to 
the fact that Orestes is dead. Certain of her brother’s demise, she believes 
her household has been destroyed. The chorus’s dark review of the 
household calamities is a direct reaction to the girl’s vision. 

One interesting element of Iphigenia’s dream is the image of 
purification she uses in the passage. Her sprinkling of the column with 


?* Cropp (2000: 222): "Their recollection here and their reduction to relics seems to consign them to 
the past and to suggest the opening of a new chapter as the play’s turning-point is reached’; cf. 
Kyriakou 2006: 274-6. 

95 See Cropp 2000: 223-4. 

?6 Mirto 1994; Schwindt 1998; Walde 2001: 157-74; Kyriakou 2006: 62-6; Trieschnigg 2008. 

?7 Cropp 2000: 177; Kyriakou 2006: 65. 
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water is a purification of those who are about to die, as she says in lines 
53-8.?? This cannot be limited to the reflection of a ritual model of sacrifice, 
however, as the idea of purification plays such an important part elsewhere 
in the play. At 691-4, Orestes contrasts his house to that of Pylades, which 
is pure (xa8ap&) and not suffering from sickness (voootvta), while his 
is impious and unfortunate.?? The theme comes back at 939-86, where 
Orestes describes his unsuccessful attempt at release from the pursuit of the 
Erinyes, and his dealings with the tribunal set up to cleanse Ares of his 
miasma (946).'°° The oracle of Apollo sent him to Tauris to find a release 
from his madness, and the entire escape plot of the later part of the play 
revolves around the purification of the sacrificial victims. Out of eighteen 
attestations of xépvuy and cognates in the Euripidean corpus, seven are 
found in the Iphigenia in Tauris.^ The purification of Orestes is a 
persistent theme of the play, starting with the dream of Iphigenia. 

Dreams and oracles do not usually lie in tragedy, and there is no reason 
to believe that Iphigenia's vision is an exception. She has obviously 
misunderstood it, something that is made clear a few seconds after she 
describes the dream, when Orestes and Pylades step on stage (67). Her 
mistake is an invitation to the audience, of course, and the meaning of the 
vision remains an open cipher for the remainder of the play, something 
that makes for an outstanding level of narrative tension. ^^ That Orestes is 
still standing is obviously not a reference to his recent death, but to the fact 
that he is still alive. The house might have collapsed, but the pillar that 
supports it is still in place. Its purification does refer to the actual cleansing 
of the sacrificial victim, but the image goes far beyond a simple reference 
to the escape stratagem of the two siblings. The escape of Orestes with 
the statue and his sister will achieve what the Areopagus could not: the 
cleansing of his crime, liberation from the Erinyes, and the cure of his 
madness. Apollo's words, Athena's action, Poseidon's help, and Artemis’ 
approval support this final stage of Orestes’ salvation." 

The pillar is standing, and the house can be preserved. What Orestes 
asks Iphigenia to do is to ‘save the paternal household’ in 984. ^* While 
Iphigenia laments the destruction of her ożkos at the beginning of the play, 


9* See Cropp 2000: 177, who refers to the ‘lustral water . . . used in sacrificial ceremonies to purify the 


sacred area and participants and to consecrate the victim’; cf. Goff 1999. For the theme of human 
sacrifice in the play, see Bremmer 2013. 

9 Kyriakou 2006: 233-4. 1° See M. Visser 1984; Kyriakou 2006: 304—6; cf. 1047; 1178; 1226. 

'?' Another seven are found in the Iphigenia at Aulis, one in the Electra, one in the Hercules, one in the 
Phoenissae and one in the Orestes. 

'* See Mirto 1994. 103 Papadopoulou 2005. 104 Kyriakou 2006: 319. 
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a concern emphatically greater for the fate of her household than it is for 
her own in the dream or the parodos exchange with the chorus, she 
expresses great hope at the possibility of saving the house once she realises 
that Orestes is alive (845—9; 991-7). Orestes is similarly concerned with the 
survival of the 8ópos tratp@os (695-8) and the continuity of the Pelopids 
(984-6). The messenger at the end of the play tells Thoas that Poseidon 
is hostile to the Pelopids and that the children of Agamemnon will soon 
fall into his hands at 1414-19, something that will be immediately disputed 
by Athena. ^^ With Orestes’ salvation from his ‘present agonies’ (1441) and 
his escape from madness, with Iphigenia's return and her new escape from 
the sacrificial altar, it is the entire household that is preserved. The house 
can be rebuilt with solid, pure foundations. 

It was only once the house had fallen that its one standing pillar could 
be purified. In line with the chorus's view that the misfortunes of the ozkos 
plunge deep in a past with no one precise origin, Iphigenia dismisses the 
story of Tantalus' cannibalistic feast for the gods, just as she dismisses the 
idea that Artemis demands human sacrifice, as a macabre imposition of 
mortal fantasies on the gods, as no god can be called kakos (385-91). ^" In 
lines 811-26, similarly, Orestes describes the weaving of Atreus' feud over 
the golden lamb by his sister, and the subsequent change of course of the 
sun, and the presence of Pelops’ spear in her chambers." The tokens of 
both generations of the oikos, the representation of the terrible feud 
between brothers and its cosmic consequences, on the one hand, and the 
actual weapon with which Pelops killed the father of his wife are portrayed 
as domestic items from inside the house. One has become a story woven 
on a tapestry, the harmless tale of a time long past and tamed by domestic 
representation, and the other was hidden in the trap@evdves, the same 
room from which Iphigenia escapes in her dream to see the house col- 
lapse.^? An object that defines the union through which the family came 
about now locked in the chaste chambers of the virginal girl promised to 
marriage, it encapsulates everything that the family has been, and a secret 
hope of continuity. 


105 See O’Brien 1988a. 

106 See Buxton 1992 on the ‘happy-ending’ of the play; cf. Wright 2005: 378-84. 

'?7 See Kyriakou (2006: 144-5): “The primary point of Iphigeneia’s theodicy has to be the denial that 
the gods partook of Pelops’ flesh, whether Tantalus hosted the terrible banquet or not’; cf. Cropp 
2000: 201. 

108 See n. 95. 

109 Cf Kyriakou (2006: 275): ‘A very important reason why Euripides invented the detail that the 
spear was stored in a room that only family members could enter was that the location of the spear 
could serve as the decisive proof of Orestes’ identity’; cf. O'Brien 1988a: 113-14. 
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The distant calamities of the past have lost all sense of immediacy, 
threat, or terror. The most pressing crime of the household, more import- 
antly, the one that set in motion the whole cycle of disaster that tore this 
generation apart, actually never happened. Iphigenia was not sacrificed, the 
crime that motivated the vengeance of Clytemnestra and the retaliation of 
Orestes was not committed. Iphigenia, interestingly, shows great affection 
for her father (e.g. 991-3).""° With the return of Iphigenia to Greece and 
her abandonment of the sacrifices she was herself forced to perform in echo 
of her quasi-execution at Aulis, it is the last of the great series of disasters 
that have beset the house over the generations which is neutralised and 
rendered inoffensive. The entire cycle of grief that has traditionally coursed 
through the generations of the household from Tantalus to Agamemnon is 
undone in that play. 

An anti-Eumenides, the Iphigenia in Tauris rejects the judgment of the 
Areopagus as a closure for Orestes and lets the Erinyes loose on the young 
man even after the trial." Another release is needed, the savage statue of 
Artemis in Tauris, the quest for which brings Orestes on a voyage to the 
end of madness. As the play progresses, the terrible past of the household is 
emptied of its menace, the immediate presence of the ancient ordeals and 
murders recurring through the generations is neutralised or brushed away 
from sight. The weight of the past is severed from the present, and the 
oikos made into something that can be cherished and rebuilt around the 
standing pillar of the purified Orestes, a household as strong and lasting as 
the Attic cults that continue to commemorate the events."* The physical 
deconstruction of the house in Iphigenia’s dream is enacted throughout 
the entire play. The recovery of Iphigenia by Orestes is accompanied by an 
evacuation of the suffocating legacy of the ancient crimes and the madness 
that came to him from previous generations. The oikos is finally free from 
these old, harmless tales from the past. By separating Orestes so completely 
from the continued misfortune of his line, the Iphigenia in Tauris evokes 
the possibility of a tabula rasa, full closure, a far different outcome from the 
ambiguous ending of the Eumenides.? As in lines 1415-19 at the end of the 
play, the dark perspective of permanent calamity over the household 
presented by the chorus in lines 179—202 is completely undercut by the 
evolution of events. An ancient misfortune, associated simultaneously with 


7? Kyriakou 2006: 32-3; 322. ™ See Kyriakou 2006: 22, with bibliography (n. 15). 

"* See Graf 1979; C. Wolff 1992; Ekroth 2003; Despinis 2005; Kyriakou 2006: 26—30; Calame 2009; 
Kowalzig 2013. 

"5 Cf. Belpassi 1990; Mirto 1994. 
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pollution, divine wrath, madness, sickness, divine agency, and chance, is 
reduced to a mere story. Ancestral fault is rethought in that play as a 
menace that can be denied, a threat that can be tamed once and for all. 
'The tradition is revisited as an innocuous, safe foil to the refoundation 
of the oikos. 


Orestes 


While it plays such a recurrent role in the Iphigenia in Tauris, the idea of 
ancestral fault has only one possible echo in the Electra, in the deus ex 
machina scene at the end of the play, where Castor tells the siblings that:"* 


Koval Tpdéeis, Koivol SÈ TOTHOI, 
ula & &pgorépous 
&rr] TraTépoov SiéKvaioev. 


Just as your acts were in common, so too were your fates, and it was a single 
ruin derived from your ancestors that has crushed you both (trans. Kovacs). 


A much more complex staging of ancestral fault is found in the Orestes. 
Like the Iphigenia in Tauris, the Orestes also begins with a mythical 
genealogy. ^ Electra opens the prologue with a review of the punishments 
that have struck the successive generations of the household, beginning 
with Tantalus (4-10): ‘now he is suspended in the clouds, they say, in 
constant fear of a rock hanging over his head'."^ Tantalus’ punishment is 
contrasted with his previous good fortune. The crime of Tantalus in that 
version is described as the fact that he had an 'unbridled tongue' at the 
gods’ shared table."7 There is no reference, here or elsewhere in the play, to 
the gory feast of tradition, and Pelops is rapidly passed over. The crimes of 


"^ Lines 1305-7. Cropp (1988: 190) is right to say that “etn tratépwv need not refer to inherited guilt, 
any more than &tov tatépos, “ruin brought about by their father", in HF 917-8. The fathers have 
destroyed the children by passing on ruinous family feuds.’ But it is worth stating that the 
ambiguity of the formulation, in the context of a late Atreid play, certainly makes that reading 
possible. Whatever the case, this is the only place in the play where there might be a reference to 
the notion of an ancestral fault, as abstract and general as it is, and as distinct from the curse 
of Agamemnon or Clytemnestra, such as those found in 40-2 or 1321-4. For the reference to the 
golden lamb and the change of the sun's course in the play, cf. p. 123. 

Willink (1986: 79): ‘the treatment of the progenitor here is more than usually elaborate’; cf. Fuqua 
1976. 

See Willink 1986: 81 for other sources and parallels; cf. di Benedetto 1965: 9. As Wecklein (1906: 15) 
notes, ‘die Vorstellung dass Tantalos in der Luft schwebe, findet sich nur bei Euripides’. On the 
figure of Electra in the play, see Synodinou 1988. 

See M. L. West 1987: 180. As West writes, ‘there are several alternative accounts of Tantalus’ errors 
that do not involve his tongue". 
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Atreus, similarly, are not described in any detail. They are &ppnta 
(But why should I go over the shocking tale?’, says Electra). We are told 
only that a divinity (Fate, Eris?) orchestrated conflict between him and 
his brother Thyestes, and Electra, who says ‘I pass over intervening 
events’, moves on to enumerate the children that Agamemnon had with 
Clytemnestra, that ‘godless mother’, and his death at her hands."? Again, 
Electra underlines her reticence to say more: "Why she did so it does not 
befit a maiden to say: for discussion in public I leave this unclear.' She then 
goes on to tell of Clytemnestra's death, Orestes’ madness and the fate that 
has been following them. In that prologue, the first words of the play, 
Electra at once places the long history of her family's crimes and punish- 
ments at the heart of the tragedy. Her reserve and silence are underlined, 
pointing emphatically to the importance of what she refuses to say." But 
the presentation of the family misfortunes of the passage is quick and 
cursory. This strongly contrasts with another speech of Electra later in the 
play, her song at 982-1012, where she sheds all restraint and openly 
portrays the succession of family misfortunes in all their blunt horror. 

In that song, performed in answer to the song of the chorus, Electra 
relates the long series of crimes and punishments that have followed the 
generations of the Atreid household in time."? This review of the gener- 
ations is strongly reminiscent of the genealogy at the beginning of the play, 
with clear references retrospectively linking one passage to the other. One 
element of Electra’s sung lamentation that does create a link to her 
genealogy in the prologue is the role she gives to Eris in her description 
of Atreus’ story (1001).'" Eris appears also in line 13 of the prologue, 
where she is prominently linked to the fratricidal war between Atreus 
and Thyestes, another parallel between the two passages. The mention 
of Tantalus at the beginning of the song, more importantly, points 
the audience back to the Tantalus of the prologue, where the focus is on 
the punishment of the original ancestor and the very distinctive image 
of the rocky mass held aloft between heaven and earth. Electra imagines 
herself going to the location of this ancestral punishment to cry out a 
lamentation of all the calamities (atai) that have struck the house (982-8): 


48 For 8e& or Epis as the subject of éréxAwoev, see Willink 1986: 82; di Benedetto 1965: 8-9. 

"9 M. L. West 1987a: 181. Against West, I agree with di Benedetto (1965: 9), Willink (1986: 83) and 
Diggle in seeing line 15 as an interpolation, and I believe neither that ‘the question would be feeble 
as a way of leaving the subject’, nor that ‘16 would read awkwardly as the next subject’. 

7? See Willink 1986: 245-6; cf. M. L. West 1987a: 281. 

21 Willink 1986: 253 sees there an echo of the cosmological views of Heraclitus and Empedocles. 
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uóAoi1 T&v oUpavoU 

u&cov XBovds «Te? Terapévav 
aicopruaotv 

TéTpay GÀUcso1 xpuo£ats, 

pepopévav ivao), 

BadAov é€ ‘OAUuTIOU, 

iv’ èv Optvoiow a&voRodou 

YEPOVTL TATEP1 TavTdAo, 

ds Érekev ETEKE YEeveTOpas éyé8ev, Sducov 
as KateiSov &tas: 


O that I might go 

to the rock hung aloft 

between heaven <and> earth 

from golden chains, 

a rocky mass from Olympus 

borne on the heavens’ rotation! 

There in lamentation would I loudly proclaim 
To old Tantalus, my ancestor, 

Who sired, who sired my forefathers, 

What ruin I have seen in the house (trans. Kovacs). 


The image is powerful: the first genitor, the one who ‘sired’ the forefathers 
of Electra, is made to hear the long list of disasters that have struck the 
generations of his descendants. Tantalus, at the site of his punishment, is 
transformed into a witness of the interminable suffering of his kin by a 
maiden of the last generation of his oikos. The portrait that Electra gives of 
those recurrent disasters, however, is strikingly different from the one she 
gives at the beginning of the play. 

In the sung lamentation of the monody, as opposed to the prologue, she 
relates in detail how Pelops threw Myrtilus over the sea when he crossed 
the Aegean on his chariot, and she describes the crime as the origin of the 
family's further pain: 48ev Sdyo101 rois &pois | HAN’ àp& mroAvovovos. ^ It 
is ‘from there’ that came the ‘curse of many wailings’, the &pà ToAUoTOVOs 
on the house, the nature of which is defined by apposition. The golden 
lamb is a direct consequence of the murder of that previous generation, the 
legacy of a curse from the past born into the flocks of the household.’” 


996-7: ‘From this deed for my house came a curse laden with groaning.’ See p. 419. As Willink 
(1986: 336) notes, the fall of Myrtilus from his winged chariot echoes the later alteration of the 
sun-chariot’s course. For the idea that the figure of Pelops is mirrored in Menelaus in the play, 
see Kyriakou 1998. 

75 Cf. 812. A scholion to verse 995 says that the story of the golden lamb was found in the lost epic 
Alkmaeonis (F 6 Bernabé) as well as in 'Pherecydes' (3 F 133 FGrH). A version of the myth is also 
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The lamb is a terrible portent of things to come, a monstrous sign for Eris 
to intervene and transform the shape of the world. It is Eris who changes 
the course of the sun, from East to West, as well as the movement of the 
stars at night, so that the present cosmic structure of the dramatic time and 
the time of the audience, the alternation of day and night and the 
circulation of the heavenly bodies, is a direct consequence of the crime 
of the Atreid household."^ The very nature of the world was forever 
transformed by the ancient transgression. 

This celestial upheaval follows on the first event of the review, the 
punishment of Tantalus by suspension from the golden chain, revolving 
in the sky with the rock from Olympus, ‘borne on the heavenly rotations’. 
The way the word Sivn is used here, as has often been remarked, is a staple 
of late fifth-century cosmic speculation on the heavens and the movement 
of the stars, something that would not have escaped the audience. ^ 
Combined with the creative reinterpretation of the golden chain of 
Olympus, an image from the iad (8.19) adapted to the context of 
Tantalus’ punishment, the tableau presented by Electra at the beginning 
of the song evokes the language of contemporary cosmological wisdom, 
with its association of the new naturalistic science and the old poetic 
authority of the ancient texts." The reference is not to a specific body 
of doctrines, but to a mode of discourse. 

Electra opens the song with a vision of the heavens that is followed by 
another vision of the heavens in the story of the golden lamb. The first 
punishment leads to the appearance of a new heavenly body, a floating 
rock borne by the Sivan between earth and sky (983), and the appearance of 
the lamb leads to the complete transformation of the pathways of the stars 


found in the second stasimon of Euripides’ Electra (699—750), as well as in a number of fragments 

of Sophocles and Euripides, but not in Aeschylus; see Rosivach 1978 and especially Gantz 1993: 

545-50. It is interesting to note that the story of the lamb and the fjMou uer&cracis related in the 

second stasimon of the Electra are in no way connected to the notion of ancestral fault in that 

passage (see Gagné and Hopman 2013). 

I agree with M. L. West (1987a: 254) that the change of course presented in the text of the Orestes is 

permanent, just as in the second stasimon of the Electra, not a temporary alteration. It is most 

probable, as Lloyd-Jones writes (2002: 12-14), that the tale was current in archaic epic, but it is only 
attested in the classical period, in tragedy and texts such as Plato, Plt. 269a (Gantz 1993: 547-8). In 

some versions it precedes the feast, while it follows it in other texts; cf. Hall 1993. 

25 See J. S. Morrison 1970; Willink 1983; Hall 1993; M. Wright 2008: 133-7. 

26 The scholia already underline the link between the images of the passage and contemporary 
cosmological thought, pointing out that Euripides was a ‘student’ of Anaxagoras; see Willink 
1986: 253-6. It is particularly interesting to note that one of Anaxagoras’ disciples, Oenopides of 
Chios (41 F 10 DK), claimed to have discovered traces of the sun’s changed course in his 
astronomical investigations, something he ascribed to the Ouéoreia Settrva. As Willink argues, 
F 397b Kannicht of Euripides’ Thyestes might reflect that modern ‘scientific’ view. 
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in the sky. This striking focus on the effects of the household transgres- 
sions of the Atridae over the configuration of the sky appears suddenly and 
without preparation in the play. Something that thoroughly stands out 
from the simple reference to the floating rock at lines 6—7, for instance, it 
forces a clear contrast with what has gone on in the text before. What is 
most apparent when one considers these two speeches of Electra together, 
contrasting one review of Atreid misfortune to the other, is the profound 
difference of emphasis that separates them. 

In the prologue Electra says nothing of the crimes of Atreus; more, she 
even refuses to name them. "Why should I recount these obscenities?’, says 
the chaste young girl at the beginning of the play, a reserve she reproduces a 
few lines later when she declines to name the adultery of her mother with 
Aegisthus, as it is not seemly for a parthenos to talk about such things (26—7). 
This is a reticence she no longer has in the lamentation of 982-1012. There, 
she directly refers to the adulterous affair of Thyestes and her grandmother 
Aerope, the bed of the ‘deceiver in marriage deceitful’ (1009-10), and the 
feast that bears the name of Thyestes." These crimes come after the 
appearance of the golden lamb, and the change of the heaven's course by 
Eris, a sequence that is at odds with the most usual tradition, where the sun 
changes its course in revulsion at the crimes of Atreus and Thyestes, not 
as a prefiguration of them." The rv of line 1007 refers to ‘that affair’, as 
West translates it, the death of Myrtilus, the death for which other deaths 
are exchanged, the force of the event out of which the golden lamb, the 
heavenly transformations, the cannibalistic feast, and the adultery all 
derive."? The horrible crimes of the later generation are not the motivating 
factors of a cosmic upheaval, as is usual in relations of this myth, but the 
consequences of a world already transformed by an ancient transgression, as 
the last two lines of the song illustrate: “and to end all it has come to me and 
my father by the toil-fraught law of the house'.?? The force of that primor- 
dial crime continues into the present, and the last two generations are 
condensed in as few words as possible. The predicaments of the generations 
of Agamemnon and Electra, discussed at length elsewhere throughout the 
play, are here briefly mentioned at the conclusion of the passage. The 
emphasis of the song is very much on the overbearing weight of the past. 

It is true, as Martin West writes in his commentary to the song, that ‘no 
one who did not know the stories already would understand them from 


77 See di Benedetto 1965: 195. 28 Willink 1986: 254. 7? M. L. West 1987a: 254—5. 
3? 1010-12: Ta mTavúoTtaTa © | eis èuè Kal yevérav &póv AUB | Sdpcov rroAumóvois &vé&yxoas. For the 
problem with yevétav, see Willink 1986: 258; M. L. West 1987a: 255. 
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this account.” No member of the Athenian audience, of course, was 
unfamiliar with the famous calamities of the Atridae in 408, and the 
monody could rely on a deep pool of shared knowledge in its handling 
of this shared material, as the sheer number of plays, extant and lost, that 
deal with this material shows.” Allusion is indeed the stuff of this song, 
references to events and activations of stories known from elsewhere, but 
that hardly means that the review is based on a ‘loosely additive style’. On 
the contrary, the succession of periods is shown as a tightly interconnected 
whole, where the event of one generation carries on exchanging murder for 
murder over three successive generations, where the first genitor of the line 
is given a vision of the many woes of his house by a survivor of the last 
generation, the celestial movement of the Tantalid punishment is echoed 
in the celestial movement of the tale of Atreus, and the domos is shown to 
be ruled by a necessity of pain and torment throughout its history. The 
review of generations presented by Electra is an uncharacteristically long 
vision of connected time, something usually reserved to the gods, the 
chorus, or individuals gifted with the knowledge of prophecy. Its only real 
parallel is the extended vision of ancestral fault presented by Tiresias in 
the Phoenissae. 

The image of the original ancestor, Tantalus, dominates the passage, as a 
figure of perpetual punishment, an eternal embodiment of the alternation 
of prosperity and desolation that characterises human life.” His presence 
in the sky is a constant witness of the household pains. Every generation 
thereafter is marked by the recurrence of murder and trickery. It is the 
transgression of his son, Pelops, that generates an ara, a curse literally born 
into the property of the house in the form of the golden lamb, whose force 
alters the course of the world and continues to run through one generation 
after the other of the oikos. The song of Electra offers a singularly powerful 
insight of temporal depth for the suffering of the characters on stage. I fail 
to understand how Martin West can describe the curse as something that 
is ‘merely a convenient justification for filling up songs with mythical 
retrospects’ in his commentary on the passage. ?* “Mythical restrospects’ 
are hardly innocent, ‘mere’ fillers in tragedy, here or elsewhere. More 
importantly, the thorough imbrication of the deep chronology of kinship 
woe presented in the song with other passages of the play, and with the 


BI M. L. West 1987a: 251-2. 

B2 Sophocles’ Atreus and Euripides’ Chrysippus, Oenomaus, and Thyestes are just some of the relevant 
plays that have been lost. 

33 See M. Wright 2008: 62. 5*5 M. L. West 1987: 253. 
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very structure of the drama, in fact, shows how central its perspective is to 
the understanding of the Orestes. 

It is an undeniable fact that the Atreid curse described in the play is 
different from the one portrayed in Aeschylus’ Oresteia, where it is ‘a real 
abiding force through which the past bleeds into the present’. That hardly 
means that the recurrence of generational calamities presented in the song 
is an insignificant filler. Difference from the masterpiece of the great 
Aeschylean trilogy is the point of all later representations of Atreid misfor- 
tune in tragedy. How will the play shape its vision of the house in time? 
What role will this tale of eternal conflict between the generations give to 
the distant events of its grim pas? How will the most memorable evoca- 
tion of the corrupted oi&os proposed by Aeschylus be met by the rival play 
of his successor? How does the text answer the challenge of tradition, in 
other words? Confrontation with the themes and imagery of the Aeschyl- 
ean work that so thoroughly left its mark on the tradition is a necessary 
part of any tragic representation of the Atreid material in the later classical 
period. It would have been possible for Euripides to ignore altogether or 
downplay the past woes of the house, as he does in the Helen, for instance, 
or in the Iphigenia at Aulis. This is not what he does in the Orestes. The 
theme of ancestral fault fills an entire monody, and it resonates with the 
rest of the play. 

If the passage is in direct dialogue with the speech of Electra at the 
beginning of the play, it also echoes the temporal perspectives presented by 
the chorus earlier (960-82). It is, in the first place, a direct response to the 
choral song of the preceding lines. At 960 the chorus of young Argive girls 
reacts with a formal sung lament to the speech of the messenger, who 
describes the failure of Orestes and Pylades to convince the assembly to let 
them live, and the death sentence they have received in the end.¥° The last 
hope of the siblings and their friend has been torn apart by the mob and 
there is now no way out. At that precise moment, everything is lost. In a cry 
of bitter despair at the turn of events, the chorus projects its anguish for 
the children of Agamemnon on a gnomic tableau of human misfortune 
in the antistrophe (971-81).°” The young women lament the change of 
fortune of the house of Atreus and the instability of human affairs. Gods 
take away what we have out of jealousy, phthonos. The situation of wretched, 
ephemeral men is one of total blindness before the strokes of fate. Moira 
constantly crosses through expectations and a different pain awaits a 


55 See Willink 1986: 240-1 and M. L. West 1987a: 249 for the attribution of the lines; cf. Damen 1990. 
536 See Seidensticker 2008. 77 Di Benedetto 1965: 192-3; cf. Fuqua 1978. 
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different man. In the course of ‘long time’, all expectations are dashed 
(980—1).9* The temporal span of human misfortune cannot be measured, 
sings the chorus, as the dancers beat their heads in ritual lament, involving 
‘the infernal mistress of all below, the fair-child goddess (963—4)’.°? 

This striking song carries the emotional intensity of the situation to a 
height of despair. It gives a powerful, palpable form to the collapse of hope 
reached by the characters at this point in the play. Expressed in the 
traditional, formalised language of choral anguish, it marks a transition 
in the economy of pain of the drama. The song signals a turn in the course 
of the play, a darker realisation of horror. In a tour de force of dramatic 
intensity, Electra's answer to the lament of the young girls pushes this 
further. Her astrophic song functions as a discordant epode to the two 
strophes that precede. ^ The rhythmical and metrical difference of her 
melody from the choral song, and the contrast of a single voice against the 
collective words of the group, mark the lines of Electra as both a continu- 
ation of and an opposition to the lamentation of lines 960-81. While the 
two choral strophes take twenty-one lines, the song of Electra takes twenty 
lines. The two are perfectly balanced in their difference. 

To the image of human blindness in the face of unexpected calamity 
and divine phthonos presented by the Argive girls, Electra opposes an 
entirely different vision of the fate suffered by her family. With the 
authoritative words of a language that combines the codes of traditional 
poetic wisdom and the imagery of the new scientific cosmology, Electra 
corrects the despairing picture of the situation presented in the two 
preceding strophes and offers an alternative. She very markedly appropri- 
ates the elevated perspective of the chorus for herself. 

While the chorus turns its gaze to ‘the infernal mistress of all below’ and 
the dark recesses of the underworld, she looks up above to the sky and 
the movement of the stars. For the group of young girls, the calamities that 
strike the house are the work of the xpóvos uoxpós, the long time in which 
everything that stands up is crushed down, and the aióv of mortals, a 
wonderfully ambiguous term that simultaneously brings together the indi- 
vidual lives of men and the broad cycles of life of kin and states, the course of 
existence itself. The oiov is éoté&@untos, that is, the opposite of what is 
otaSuntdés, measurable, fixed (981). The idea of &ot&Ountos in this 


55 Wecklein 1906: 72; M. L. West 1987a: 251. 59 See Willink 1986: 242-3. 

^? Willink 1986: 245-6; cf M. L. West 1987a: 281 on the characteristic style of late-Euripidean 
monodies; cf. di Benedetto 1965: 196-7; 199; M. Wright 2008: 83-7. 

^' Willink 1986: 245; cf. 352. 
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passage is that of irregularity, unevenness, lack of clear boundaries or 
patterns. It is diametrically opposed to the portrait painted by Electra, where 
the precise measure of time is a dominant idea. The song consists of a review 
of all the generations that have made the house. It starts with the first 
ancestor and ends with the last of his descendants, enumerating the succes- 
sion of three other generations in the process, and gives a complete vision of 
the household’s lifespan, from beginning to end. The oiov of the household 
is precisely measured in the fullness of time, just as the individual days 
punctuated by the movement of the sun and the stars. It is time itself, in 
other words, that has been reshaped as a result of the crime, measuring with 
its new course every day the ava born into the house and transmitted through 
its generations. Electra has ‘seen’ the atai of her house, and she figuratively 
shows them to Tantalus in a nightmarish vision of perpetual disaster (987). 

In contrast to the song of the chorus, where the obscurity of a world of 
chance and change sees one disaster randomly strike one man and another 
disaster another man, the perspective of Electra sees one murder generating 
other murders. Disaster is not passively suffered through the agency of 
divine phthonos but reproduced through crime. This is the law of the 
house, its &véyxon (1012), coursing through the line from the initial 
punishment of Pelops all the way to the very end, ravooraro, as clear 
and consistent in the gaze of Electra as the divine fortune described by the 
chorus is opaque. The opposition between the visions of Electra and the 
chorus in this sung exchange is nothing short of striking. To understand 
the full significance of its meaning for the play, it is necessary to consider 
where the temporal perspective of that choral passage fits in relation to the 
other choral songs of the tragedy. 

In the first choral song of the play (316-47) the young girls insist on the 
objective reality of the Erinyes who are pursuing Orestes and portray the 
distress of the present situation as an illustration of the reversal of fortune 
that has struck the house: ‘great prosperity among mortals is not lasting’: 6 
uéyas SABos oU póvipos èv Bporois (340). ^* The olbos inherited from the 
past has been destroyed by some alastér (337: vig GAaoTépwv), some 
daimón intent on the vengeance of the mother's blood.'? The house of 
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See Willink 1986: 248 and M. L. West 1987a: 253 on the possibility that the house or the ancestors 

might be the subject of the verb. 

18 Di Benedetto 1965: 201-2. 

^^ Willink (1986: 143) refers to Solon's Elegy to the Muses 17—25; cf. the fuller list of references and 
comparanda in M. L. West 1987a: 206. As he writes, ‘the idea that prosperity never lasts does not 
appear before the 5™ century’, 

45 See Willink 1986: 142. 
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Tantalus — and it is significant that the first ancestor is singled out here 
again in the play — has now fallen, an oikos born out of a divine marriage." 
No house can hence be revered for its felicity. The present trouble of the 
two siblings is a contrast to the past prosperity of their domos. 

That perspective anchored in the idea of a reversal of fortune brought 
about by the murder of Clytemnestra and her Erinys is of a rather different 
cast from the one found in the next song of the chorus, some four hundred 
lines later, at 807-43, where the young girls present the loss of olbos of 
the Atridae as something that has a distant origin in the past (1ráAoi) and 
that comes back (T&v) to the house, a return that is emphasised by the 
reduplication of mów in lines 810 and 811.4” The origin is the eris of the 
golden lamb that pitted Atreus against his brother (812), a conflict that 
never abandoned the double line of Atreus. Murder has followed on 
murder ‘through blood’ (8i ofyatos), and the terrible children’s feast of 
Atreus is echoed in the terrible matricidal crime of Orestes. ^? The reaction 
of the chorus to the events staged in the preceding scene (the condemna- 
tion of Tyndareus, the weakness of Menelaus, and the ominous plan of the 
two friends to beseech the hostile assembly) is a combination of hostility 
towards Orestes and pity for his fate. The horror of the situation is 
strengthened by its presentation as the return of an ancient affliction, a 
murderous strife attached to the family. The temporal depth opened by the 
perspective suitably follows on the unravelling of the bonds that bind 
Orestes to his maternal grandfather and to his paternal uncle, and it offers 
a contrast to the undoing of the house that is unfolding on stage. The 
chorus takes a very precise stand in this song, identifying the generation 
of Atreus as the origin of a pattern of murder that has recurrently plagued 
the house. 

This portrait of the situation is far from the one offered in 316—47. It is 
also strikingly different from the one found in the song that appears a few 
dozen lines later, 960-81, the song that immediately follows on the 
messenger speech. The two choral passages frame the messenger speech, 
the turning-point of the drama at the very centre of the play. Both present 
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See O’Brien 1988b for the figure of Tantalus in the play. 

Di Benedetto (1965: 160): “AvAðe è qui usato nel senso di "ritornare". Infatti la casa dei Tantalidi 
aveva ben conusciuto l'infelicità anche prima della guerra troiana.' Cf. Willink (1986: 215): <... 
possibly with a faded metaphor of stream-reversal’. 

See n. 125. 

Willink 1986: 217 notes the image of the 'currency-medium ... of the perpetual "exchange" 
expressed in lines 816—18. They present a particularly clear example of the language of equivalence 
used in the play to describe the ancestral fault of the Atridae. 
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wide temporal perspectives giving a broader context to the action under- 
way, but each one draws from a distinct form of tradition. In the song of 
960-81, the present misfortune is an unexpected stroke of fate, a sudden 
adversity that contrasts with the earlier felicity of the house and demon- 
strates the inability of mortals to see beyond their hopes. The difference 
between that choral understanding and the one just before it at 807—43 is 
more than a simple example of the inconsistencies in the outlooks of the 
play, different reactions to the immediate events, or random, meaningless 
activations of different gnomic traditions. The parallel juxtaposition of 
difference between the songs of the chorus is purposeful. The chorus, 
significandy balancing between pity for Orestes and condemnation of his 
acts, is shown as a rudderless and confused group of young girls overtaken 
by the events, incapable of understanding their meaning, and the conno- 
tations of the language it uses.??^ Its shifts and turns in perspective are part 
of its hopeless uncertainty before the ever-worsening evolution of the 
situation. The chorus constantly alternates between positions and succes- 
sively activates the different perspectives of the gnomic tradition. This is 
the voice that Electra opposes in her astrophic countersong of 982-1012. 
This is the vision of doubt and shifting despair that she corrects with the 
broad sweep of her own darker portrait. ^" 

Electra's review of generations sets the stage for the second part of the 
play, like a new beginning. Rewriting in much more sombre notes the 
review of generations that opens the play, discarding the discordant and 
feeble attempts of the chorus at providing a meaningful framework to the 
suffering of the siblings, she presents a vast and masterful panorama of the 
pain that has always coursed through her family. This is not a story of 
reversal and loss of felicity, or a case of survival and endurance before the 
strokes of fortune. Punishment has always been a part of the house, and 
one crime has followed the other, without interruption. The same curse 
has run through the generations since the time of Pelops and each 
following transgression has been more horrible than the preceding one. 
There is nothing hidden, obscure, or unexpected about the nature of the 
calamity that afflicts the house. It has changed the course of the universe 
for all to see, and its days have been precisely measured. If its origins are 
well known, the end is now clear. This is the generation of the mavúo- 
tata. The heir of uninterrupted calamity, the house will now fall once and 
for all. These are the last moments of the Tantalids. 


5? See Zeitlin 1980. 5' On the clashes of knowledge in the play, see M. Wright 2006. 
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The song of Electra opens an uncompromising, hopeless vision of 
nightmare where the characters stare straight at the horror of their situation 
until they embrace it without flinching, as the culmination of what they 
have always been. The panoptic view of perpetual crime presented by the 
daughter of Agamemnon is the framework of this new resolve that will see 
her and her brother decide to embody the crimes of the family and push 
their destructive logic to the end. Aduos is the operative word for the 
Tantalid household in the play, not oixos, and the second half of the 
drama stages this literally in the scene of the hostage-taking, where Electra, 
Orestes, and Pylades take Helen and Hermione by force and barricade 
themselves in the house. The domos of Tantalus that everyone has been 
talking about throughout the play is the same as the physical domos in 
which the siblings have taken refuge, the ancestral palace of Tantalus." 
They are preparing to set it ablaze and let the ruins collapse over their 
bodies and that of Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, the only other 
Tantalid of their generation. The death of the last descendants of the line is 
paralleled in the physical destruction of the house, the spectacular outburst 
of one last Tantalid crime. The scene perfectly embodies the review of 
generations presented by Electra in her monody of 982-1012. 

Apollo intervenes, of course, and the god saves the house and reconciles 
the strife of the family, putting an end to its misfortune and pointing the 
way to the reintegration of Orestes into the community. ? The two sides of 
the conflict that has continuously plagued the Atreid household are literally 
united in the planned marriage of Orestes and Hermione, and the Zeus ex 
machina imposes a resolution that turns the end of the drama upside down. 
However one reads that divine intervention, few will contest that the second 
part of the tragedy sets the audience on a course to the bleakest imaginable 
picture, something that can better be contrasted with the reversal of the 
god's speech. The clearest expression of the suffocating mood of the action 
at the end of the play is the last song of the chorus at lines 1537—48: 

ia ia TÚXG, 

Etepov eis &yó&v' Érepov at Sópos 
Qopepóv åupi tous Atpeidas tritver. 

Ti Spduev; ayyeAAouev ¿şs TOA TAadE 

f| iy’ xoopev; Kopadéotepov, piña. 

ie Td Sapatov 16e mrpoknpuooti 
Bodlav 68’ ai8épos öv korrvós. 
&rrTOUCI TTEUKOS WS TrUpiocovres 6Ópous 


5? Willink 1986: 338—9. 53 See Gartner 2005; M. Wright 2008: 69771; Scardino 2009. 
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tos Tavrodelous 008’ &giotavtal pdvou. 
TEAOS Exel Gaipov Bporois, 

TEAOS OTA BEAN. 

ueyara Sé Tis & SUVvauIs Kal GAaoTOPwV: 
étteo’ étrece ueAabpa Ta&Se Sr aipdtoov 
Sià TO MupríAou tréony’ èk Sippou. 


Ah, ah, fate! 

Into another fearful trial, another, concerning the Atridae 
the house again falls. 

What shall we do? Shall we bear this news to the city 

or keep silent? Silence is safer, my friends. 

See, before the house, see, leaping high into the air 
smoke is bringing a first message. 

They are lighting torches in order to set fire 

to the house of Tantalus, they do not rest from toil. 

The outcome for mortals is sent by God, 

the outcome as he wishes. 

But great too is the power of avenging spirits. 

This house has been thrown, been thrown into the midst of blood 
by Myrtilus’ fall from the chariot (trans. Kovacs). 


The house is falling and the end, the téAos, is about.”* With the 
statement that ‘God controls the outcome for men, controls it in the 
way he wants’, the chorus activates a gnomic position similar to that of 
the third ode on the instability of fortune, something that is made even 
more interesting by the next line, where the 8¢ indicates that a different 
point is added to the obscure divine will of lines 1545. ? In addition to the 
inscrutable will of invisible divinity, in other words, there is also a force of 
vengeance at work, in the great power of the alastores, with a very specific 
cause and a very specific telos. The reference to the force of the alastores is 
singled out as something that is distinct from the inscrutable will of God. 

Just as lines 1545-6 echo the same gnomic position as the one found in 
960—81, line 1547 is parallel to the portrait of the a/astores found in 337-8. 
But whereas the a/astores of the first choral song are pursuing Orestes for the 
killing of his mother, this one is targeting the entire house for the slaughter 
of Myrtilus — the same cause for the misfortunes of the domos as the one 
identified by Electra in her monody (990). The song begins with the 
statement that the house is falling (atitve1), and ends with the emphatically 


5* See Waanders 1976. 

55 Willink (1986: 338): ‘the universal sway (téAos) of Saípcv has already been asserted, and 1546 must 
be making a further point’. The adverbial «od is West's correction of the unmetrical and problematic 
8v found in the manuscripts. He has kai ó&A&oo»p rather than Kai &àacoTópo (1987b: 286). 
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reduplicated étreo’ étreoe, an aorist indicating that it has fallen. That fall, 
more strikingly, directly reproduces the fall (éonuo) of Myrtilus in the 
sea, the ultimate cause of the house's collapse. The final punishment of the 
domos is a direct expression of the crime itself chat motivated it so many 
generations ago, but whereas Myrtilus fell in the sea, the house falls amid 
the flow of blood.5* 

That last choral song of the play combined all the positions of the 
previous song in one coherent vision of divine action. As the drama is 
drawing to a close and the household collapses in on itself in one final 
crime of self-destruction, the chorus offers a perspective that brings 
together all of its previous positions, subordinating them to the vision of 
Electra s monody and the view that the present calamity perpetuates 
Pelops' ancient crime. The inescapability of the long temporal outcome 
it presents here brings back to the fore the bleak portrait offered by Electra 
in her monody some five hundred lines earlier and contributes to giving 
a final shape to the despair progressively built by the play before the 
appearance of the deus ex machina. 

The theme of ancestral fault is no innocent activation of tradition in the 
Orestes, here or elsewhere, but an integral part of the temporal infrastruc- 
ture of the play and its engagement with earlier tragedies on the Atreid 
murders. The Orestes manipulates the expectations of an audience well 
acquainted with the nuances, the details, and the variants of the story." 
The precise means of its presentation recurrently activates a response that 
can be used to characterise a voice in a certain way at that moment in the 
play and build the specific and particularly complex temporal texture of 
this tragedy. The picture of the ancestral fault coursing through the house 
embedded in this drama is a central element of its allusive play with 
tradition. It writes an image of the idea over those of the other plays that 
tell the same myth. It is the late product of a long chain of interwoven 
references. That being said, it is worth remembering that references to 
ancestral fault are not limited to the tales of the Atridae and the Labdacids 
in tragedy. The Hippolytus (832-3 and 1379-83) is a case in point, for which 
I refer the reader to a forthcoming study. 


Conclusion 


There is no doctrine of ancestral fault in Greek tragedy. While one 
character can refer to the continued misfortunes of a family as an example 
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of the obscure forces at play beyond the limits of human perception, 
another character can use the precise knowledge of a seer or a master of 
tradition for identifying the cause of an ancient divine wrath, and trace it 
through the generations of a household. Some crimes are repeated in time 
and the emphasis of the text lies squarely on the choice of the person who 
reproduced the crime of his ancestor. That direct agency can be presented 
as a matter of inherited ethos, a madness coursing through the family as a 
result of some earlier crime, or the overconfidence of excessive wealth. 
Alternatively, the tragedy can portray the fate of the descendant who is 
punished for the crimes of his ancestors as the target of an erinys or an 
alastór, a spirit who seeks a counterpart of the transgressor to pay a penalty 
that is equivalent to the crime; it can relate the lot of an ancestral curse's 
heir, or that of the bearer of a taint, a pollution that precedes his birth. 

Most of these ideas concerning generational punishment are absent 
from any one play where ancestral fault is found. But in almost all of 
these plays where ancestral fault is found, the reference to one type of 
generational punishment will be associated with one or more other types, 
and a web of equivalences and differences involving character perception 
and dramatic sequence can be shown to be in place. The range of 
combinations in the extant tragedies is impressive; when we consider 
how few plays out of the total production of the fifth century have been 
preserved, that variety of associations, links, imbrications, and equivalences 
made between the different types of generational punishment in our plays 
appears even more significant. These different types of generational pun- 
ishment are not so many facets of the same ‘doctrine’, each one activated 
by the other, nor are they discrete notions randomly brought into contact 
but better kept separate in analysis. Unless ‘belief’ is redefined to make it 
mean something completely different from what is usually meant by the 
word, there is no reason to imagine that a single belief lies behind all of 
them, or a string of code in the cultural grammar of early Greek 
imagination. 

The reality of the situation, in my view, is a lot messier. In the dynamic, 
fluid, ever-changing and non-doctrinal context of early Greek thought, the 
shifting sands of a complex culture in constant flux, the idea that a crime 
committed by ancestors long ago tells us something about the disasters 
suffered by their descendants was reconfigured over and over again in 
tragic plays of the fifth century, using different references, different modes 
of agency, and opening their own distinctive perspectives. Each expression 
of the idea is the product of a specific context, its content determined 
by the nature of the message, rather than the activation of a fixed 
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programme. ?? That is one of the many reasons why a history of ancestral 
fault in this period of implicit theology can only be so heavily context- 
specific. That being said, the repetition of the motif is striking, and the fact 
is that its various attestations are obviously related to each other. They 
share a limited number of words and expressions, and a similar node of 
ideas about crime, punishment, and generation. They also tend to appear 
in relation to the same households, characters, and events. With each 
iteration of the motif, further links are made with earlier examples, the 
resemblances become clearer, and patterns are reinforced. With the consti- 
tution of an ever-tighter net of references in the background, the patterns 
that emerge stand out more clearly, and in turn exert greater influence on 
those that follow. 

The accumulation of ancestral-fault expressions in tragedy is without 
parallel in the earlier record. The number and prominence of its appear- 
ances in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides is unlike anything else that 
we can see in earlier authors. This is not, as Martin West and others have 
been perfectly right to argue, because it is a ‘fixed, primary’ element of 
the myth, as the many earlier and contemporary expressions of these 
traditional stories that contain no reference to it attest particularly well. 
It appears so prominently in tragedy because it plays a role that has specific 
resonances for that genre. Repetition is the heart of the problem in this 
question. What are the forces at play that motivated the tragedians to 
return so insistently to this idea in their plays? 

The answer can only be tentative and speculative, but a good part of it 
must have something to do with the specific role that kinship plays in the 
genre. Kinship, genealogy, and the linked stories of the ancient houses of 
myth are at the heart of the contemporary poetry of Pindar, yet ancestral 
fault plays no real part in it. What distinguishes tragedy from everything 
else is a logic that is internal to tragedy. The dissolution of the household, 
the instrumentalisation of generational conflict, the recurrent questioning 
of wealth and inheritance, the dramatisation of the household as a space of 
transgression, explorations in the declinations of vengeance within the 
closest bonds of philia, filiation as a trap of individual identity — so many 
themes that exist before and outside of tragedy but that came to be placed 
front and centre of the new tragic project. The focus of Attic tragedy on 
the travails of the ozkos and its place in the rapidly changing democratic 
polis, the reconfiguration of the heredity of kings and tyrants as a source of 
internal, civic, and cosmic upheaval, created a uniquely ideal environment 
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for the idea of ancestral fault. In that setting, ancestral fault can be seen to 
fill a need at the thematic core of the genre, one that has no parallel in any 
other genre. 

Tragedy's self-conscious engagement with the traditional stories of 
myth, its massive involvement in the redefinition of the collective past 
and of its meanings for the individual, the house, and the city, and its 
constant questioning of the actual weight of earlier times in the course of 
the present must be part of the relevant picture. The specific experiment 
of tragedy with time and cognition is certainly a major aspect of its 
recurrent interest in ancestral fault. No earlier poetic genre has put so 
much emphasis on the role of perception in shaping memory, the frag- 
mentations of perspective running through the social group. In tragedy, 
more than anywhere else in early Greek literature, even in Herodotus or 
Thucydides, the past is contested ground, with one portrayal of its rele- 
vance opposed to another, one claim to authority undermining the last 
one, and every event of the drama inscribed in long temporal sequences 
that tend to go back far into the past and often project forward into the 
present as aetiology. The emphasis on conflict, the lack of agreement that 
pits voice against voice in every play, and the privileged role taken by the 
revelations of prophecy in the genre make for particularly diverse and 
varied temporal textures. The distinctive role of the tragic chorus in the 
construction of these elaborate frescoes of relevant time produced year after 
year in Athens adds another level of complexity to the picture; it is no 
coincidence that the great majority of references to ancestral fault in 
tragedy, if they do not appear in the speeches of prophets, are found in 
choral odes. With its powerful claim on meaning in time, the idea of 
punishment through generations meets a distinctive demand of the genre. 

Another consideration, probably more important than the last two, but 
certainly more difficult to define properly, is what can be called the 
theological investment of tragedy. Elevated to the loftiest heights of poetic 
authority as the master genre of imperial Athens, tragedy was able to tap 
into every other form of discourse about the gods, earlier and contempor- 
ary, and channel their message into its own. The poetic and ritual trad- 
itions of the entire Greek world, the knowledge of all its expounders, and 
the many representations of divinity that competed and coexisted in the 
arenas of civic religion were material for appropriation and contestation in 
the tragic spectacle. Tragedy opened a field of thought and experimen- 
tation about divinity and human agency, with a horizon of possibilities and 
vigour of transformation, that was without precedent in Greek culture. 
The counterintuitive idea that children can be punished for the faults of 
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their ancestors was immensely appealing for tragic explorations of human 
freedom and agency. In the very middle of the existential paradoxes set up 
and deconstructed by tragedy over the years, it was particularly malleable, 
open to a limitless number of adaptations, and it could be reconfigured at 
will to embody this or that message. Every prominent type of ancestral 
fault found in the earlier record, such as the portrait of theodicy at the 
centre of Solon's Elegy to the Muses, and every tale of generational misfor- 
tune attached to the myths about the great houses, such as the Atridae and 
the Labdacids, found its way to tragedy, where it was echoed and ampli- 
fied. By the end of the fifth century it had taken more shapes and played 
more roles in the many performances of tragedy than in all the preceding 
centuries of Greek literature combined. 

Whatever his antecedents were in earlier traditions of myth, or whether 
there really were any, Aeschylus put the idea to great use in the 
Agamemnon and the Seven against Thebes. In both plays, the temporal 
perspective of the text progressively builds up the anticipation of a deeper 
presence of the past that is made to explode on stage later in the second 
half of the dramatic sequence. ^? An element of surprise is built into the 
appearance of the idea, and the power of its effect on the audience 
augmented by the shock of its sudden uncovering. Whereas it is used 
to further link the last play of the trilogy to the earlier two in the case of the 
Seven against Thebes, and thus retrospectively reassert the temporal per- 
spective of the connected plays, it appears more prominently than any- 
where else in the first play of the Oresteia and serves as a background and a 
contrast to what follows, better to reappear with a brief but significant 
reference at the end of the Eumenides. A dark intimation of the weight of 
the past, it is fragmented in a spectrum of unresolved character perspec- 
tives in the Agamemnon, but conveyed through the majestic vision of one 
choral ode in the Seven against Thebes. In both cases, the idea is traced back 
to an origin, the cause of an ancient crime, whose effects continue to 
reverberate in the actions and language of the present. The households of 
both trilogies are staged as continuous wholes over three generations 
spanning cycles of interlocked crime and punishment, and the justice of 
Zeus offered to the gaze of the audience as a vertiginous vision of inhuman 
time. Ancestral fault, in each case, is a pillar of the edifice. 

The situation in Sophocles is significantly different. Removing the 
references to ancestral fault in the Antigone or the Oedipus at Colonus 
would not transform the essence of these plays: the outcome would be a 


160 Cf. Sewell-Rutter 2007: 123-5; cf. de Romilly 1968: 87-112. 
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loss of characterisation, a poorer framework of interpretation. No precise 
causes are identified for understanding the continued misfortunes of the 
Labdacid household in either play, and no clear divine framework of 
intelligible justice and retribution." With or without ancestral fault, the 
realm of divinity remains almost entirely opaque. There is no fragmentation 
of perspective concerning the idea in these plays, pitting one interpretation 
of ancestral fault against another, and no privileged view of its extent and 
reality. What we find, in each case, is reference to earlier formulations of the 
idea, and its instrumentalisation as a subtle web of inferences and images to 
better flesh out the characters and add further connotations to the conse- 
quences of their choices. The social stakes of the crisis in the city and the 
ethical contours of its various actors, including the chorus, are given many 
new shades of meaning through the ancestral fault of the second szasimon of 
the Antigone, and the Oedipus of the Oedipus at Colonus would be an 
altogether different figure without his rich usage of this theme in his last 
‘apology’. One of the details that makes that usage of ancestral fault 
particularly stand out in the late play of Sophocles is the level of its self- 
consciousness. The many tragic portraits of the Labdacid ancestral fault lie 
behind Oedipus’ very cunning usage of the theme in his speech. His ability 
to transform it into a tool of rhetoric is based on the shared expectations of 
the audience, which Sophocles manipulates to great effect. 

Euripides plays a much more radical game with the idea of ancestral 
fault, bringing the patterns found in the work of his predecessors to their 
logical limits. Greatly expanding on the temporal depth achieved by 
Aeschylus with his generations linked in crime, he pushes the origins of 
the cycles of transgression and punishment much further back for both 
houses. Whereas in the Seven against Thebes the woes of the family are 
traced to the crime of Laius in begetting a child, with no further indica- 
tion, and no explanation as to why that was a crime, the Phoenissae insists 
on the antecedents of Laius’ disobedience and dwells at length on earlier 
events, the slaughter of the Dragon by Cadmus, a killing that brings 
together the families of both Oedipus and Creon in the same act of 
bloodshed, and sets up a background for making sense of the internecine 
killing of the present through the killings of the past and the ancient wrath 


E Something, however, that is not true for the Electra. In identifying the common characteristics of 
authors in tragedy, scholars tend to make sweeping statements and reproduce patterns that 
ultimately go back to the Frogs and Aristotle, and thus to downplay the specificities of the 
individual texts. That being said, the usage of the idea of ancestral fault in the Antigone and the 
Oedipus at Colonus is distinctively ‘Sophoclean’. 
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of Ares still seeking an equivalent sacrifice. The primordial foundation act 
of the city is reinterpreted as the very threat to its continued existence. 
In the Orestes, similarly, probably produced a year or two later, 
the Aeschylean model of the Oresteia is also given a greatly expanded 
chronology. While the original transgression is the feast of Thyestes in 
the Agamemnon, or possibly the adultery of Atreus, the scope of the past is 
made to include the murder of Myrtilus by Pelops a generation before, and 
the continued punishment of the original ancestor Tantalus. It appears here 
as an event that reaches to the dawn of time, and that has even contributed 
to giving the cosmos itself its present shape, affecting the course of the 
heavenly bodies; a fitting context for the pitilessly dark world of the play, 
and for the final decision of the siblings to destroy the house themselves 
once and for all.'^" The Iphigenia in Tauris offers a similarly sweeping 
experimentation with the meaning of the family's past, rendering it inoffen- 
sive this time by transforming the tokens of its ancient transgressions as so 
many harmless domestic heirlooms, while in the Chrysippus the ancestral 
fault of one household could be tantalizingly read through that of the other, 
with the rape of Chrysippus, Pelops’ son following the murder of Myrtilus, 
the cause of Laius' curse, and everything else that followed for the Labda- 
cids.® The range of Euripidean experimentations with the temporalities 
and irony of ancestral fault is matched only by its role in characterisation, 
from the archaising prophecy of Tiresias in the Phoenissae to the emphatic- 
ally modern, scientistic tone of Electra in the Orestes. The versatility of 
ancestral fault is greater in Euripides than it is anywhere else." ^^ 
Repetition is at the heart of what ancestral fault is in tragedy, and the 
stories of two families at the heart of this repetition. Over the course of the 
fifth century a large number of plays returned to the generational travails of 
the Atridae and Labdacids and revisited the notion that ancestral crimes 
were active in the punishment of their descendants. If every expression of 
the idea is unique and follows its own logic, it also activates references to 
other such expressions, and, with time, as the archive continued to grow 
and accumulate parallel upon parallel, the stories came with ever-clearer 
patterns of expectations — expectations that could be met, subverted, 
circumscribed, or ignored. In the Oedipus Tyrannus, to give the most 
famous example, there is no reference to ancestral fault, not even a hint, 


162 On the debates about the ‘tone’ of the play, see M. Wright 2008: 119-24, with bibliography. 

163 See p. 377. Note that contact between the two families is probably attested in the Hesiodic 
Catalogue already (F 193 MW). 

164 CF, Said 1978: 443-7. 
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and reading the play through the ancestral curse of the Labdacids is as 
unjustified as it is wrong. The fact that it is not present is what can be 
called an emphatic absence, a denial of expectations that says something 
about the play, its rewriting of tradition, and the limitations of knowledge 
and cognition staged in it. The theme of ancestral fault, at any rate, is not 
limited to these two houses of myth, and we find it attested in cycles as 
diverse as that of Heracles or the story of the Danaids. It probably played 
a role in some of the dramas devoted to the families of Athamas and 
Cresphontes, and, considering its place in the limited corpus that has made 
its way to us, it must have appeared elsewhere in the mass of the plays that 
have been lost. The extent of the idea in the full range of tragedy and its 
familiarity to the audience, beyond the scope of the Atreid and Labdacid 
stories, will never be known. But, by 428, it was possible for Euripides to 
activate the complex of ideas, and its whole range of connotations and 
associations, however vaguely, with just a few words and images in the 
Hippolytus — without reference to a single event of myth.'^^ 

References to ancestral fault in tragedy played a part in the genre that 
was motivated first and foremost by internal logic. The unprecedented 
repetition of the idea in tragedy, year after year, play after play, the 
accumulation of its patterns and the consequent construction of expect- 
ations that followed them, its emphatic reinscription at the heart of the 
mythical tradition, made its ramifications and its value as an idea appear 
ever more clearly. There was never any doctrine of ancestral fault in Greek 
tragedy, but the process of crystallisation at play in fixing the words, 
images, and stories associated with the idea gave it a prominent node 
of references, and the contours of a circumscribed substance. By the end of 
the fifth century, tragedy can be said to have hardened the patterns of 
implicit theology into visible shape. 

I have lost track of the times I have seen references to ancestral fault in 
tragedy as survivals of archaic or primitive thought. Statements of this kind 
turn the evidence on its head. Even if we discover a papyrus tomorrow that 
shows the presence of an ancestral curse in the Oedipodia, the fact will 
remain that tragedy gave an unprecedented prominence to ancestral fault, 
insistently exploring its many facets over and over again, exploring its 
echoes and connotations in myriad ways. The many configurations of the 
idea, in return, contributed in making tragedy what it is. Ancestral fault is 
not ‘the Archaic doctrine’. It is nowhere more at home than at the heart of 
the “Classical Enlightenment’. 


165 For Athamas in tragedy, see Gagné 2013. 166 See Gagné (forthcoming a). 
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The long experimentation of tragedy with ancestral fault in the fifth 
century presents us with the portrait of a consolidation of the idea around 
a few core themes, images, stories, and words. It shows a convergence of all 
the earlier trajectories of ancestral fault in one large web of equivalences. 
This is part of a much broader process of synchronic development. Parallel 
to what we can see in Herodotus, it can also be compared to some patterns 
that can be observed in the contemporary evolution of religious life in the 
classical polis, both in the cultural imagination of ritual purification, and in 
the deployment of the our concept in oratory. 

The old agos of the Alcmaeonids was a burning issue during the time of 
Cleisthenes and in the early days of the Peloponnesian War, if we can trust 
our sources.’ It was a question that clearly divided Athenian society, as it 
must have had some currency, and a certain hold on people's hopes and 
fears for the city, for it to be used by the Spartans at all in their official 
communications, even if their demands were rejected in both cases, and the 
taint of Alcmaeonid filiation was not a sufficiently strong motivation to 
make the cities abandon support of their implicated leaders. The range and 
extent of the pollution, the risks it involved, its significance for the commu- 
nity, and what it said about the past on the affairs of the present were 
matters of discord and disagreement, debate and competing evaluations in 
the group. The nature of the ancestral fault at play, and of the effect it had 
on genos and polis, was a fracture point in the internal conflicts of the city. 
When it came to the concrete matters of ritual action or political delibera- 
tion, the evaluation of the idea was a matter of sharp opposition; different 
responses to it often concluded in antagonism and contested claims to 
authority, and they remained a source of contention throughout the period. 

Shared ancestors could define a group of any size, from the tiniest 
household to the city, the ethnic group, or humanity in general. 


" See pp. 206-9 and 306-25. 
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Tritopatores (or Tritopateres, or Tritopatreis), for instance, cult figures of 
ancestors found in many parts of the Greek world, are attested for 
individuals, the genos, cities, and the whole of mankind." In the fifth 
century one could pour libations to the Tritopatores of a specific group, 
or refer to the Tritopatores. With the prevalence of kinship imagery as a 
model of group identification in the classical city, determining the nature 
and the value of someone's ancestors remained an important source of 
knowledge and potential conflict. Identifying the presence of an ancestral 
fault, and thus a major source of risk, was a claim that could be used to 
attack an individual, or a precious insight into the causes of a present 
misfortune, and the (potentially lucrative) ways of its deliverance. The 
kind of conflict and questioning that surrounded the agos of the Alcmaeo- 
nids in the fifth century was found at all other levels of kinship. 

The story of the Aegidai presented by Herodotus 4.149 shows the power 
of the ancestral fault of the Labdacids making its way to the recent past, 
through more than ten generations, into the world of the classical period.? 
The 'Erinyes of Laius and Oedipus' are identified by the oracle as the 
responsible force behind the childlessness of their very distant descendants: 


OioAUkou 8£ yivetaa Aiysús, éml oŭ AiyeiSo1 KaAgovTai, quAT] peyin èv 
Zmáprm. Toici Sè &y Tfj quAfj TAUTH &v6p&ci oU yap Uméueivav TÈ Tékva, 
i6pUcavro K 8comporriou Epivuwv t&v Aaiou Te koi Oi6rróbso ipóv- koi 
MET TOUTO ÜrTréuelvay. «Xuvépr 627 TUTÒ ToÜUTo kal £y Ofjpn roici dd 
TOV &v6póv ToUTOY ytyovóci. 

He had a son born to him, Aegeus, from whom the Aegidae, a great Spartan 
clan, take their name. The men of this clan, finding that none of their 
children lived, set up, by the instruction of an oracle, a temple of the 
avenging spirits of Laius and Oedipus, after which the children lived. Thus 
it fared also with the children of the Aegidae at Thera (trans. Godley). 


The Erinyes of the two paradigmatic figures who suffered violence at the 
hands of their sons thus continue to threaten the survival of their descent 
centuries later.* Herodotus’ tale revolves around the problem of kinship 
continuity and conflict between the generations. The refusal of son to 
follow father, and the barrenness of both following this conflict, obviously 
echoes the generational conflict of their Labdacid ancestors. Only the 
foundation of a sanctuary, the commemoration of the primordial spirits 
in cult, will allow for the punishment to cease and the line to continue, in 


* See e.g. Gagné 2007b. 
> Cf. Paus. 9.5.14. For the Aegidae in historiographical tradition, see Vannicelli 1992. 
* See Asheri et al. 2007: 676. 
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Thera and in Sparta — that is, both the lines of the father in the colony and 
that of his son in the metropolis. The story told in Herodotus 4.149, if it 
gives us absolutely no information concerning the real foundation of an 
actual cult in seventh-century Sparta, is a fascinating witness to the tales 
that could be spun around the dangerous inheritance of Laius and Oedipus 
a generation after the Oresteia, at the time of the Peloponnesian War. 
Similar aetiological tales explained the contemporary practices of cult of 
certain kinship groups as expiation for the crime of an ancestor; examples 
include the human sacrifices of the Athamantidae staged at Alos described 
by Herodotus 7.197, which echoed the attempted sacrifice of Phrixos by 
Athamas, or the temple service of the Locrian maidens for the rape of 
Cassandra by Ajax, a peculiar local cult mentioned in a number of texts, 
including by Plutarch in the De sera numinis vindicta (12: 557c)) Both 
ritual complexes were, according to the stories that were told, established 
through the consultation of an oracle, and their significance reverberated 
over the entire community. But the majority of our sources concern the 
fears of individuals with the weight of their ancestry. 

One particularly rich document is the so-called /ex sacra of Selinous, 
the mid-fifth-century inscription, composed of two columns on a lead 
tablet, that details a number of ritual prescriptions of sacrifice and 
purification. The first column explains how and when one should 
sacrifice to various divinities with special links to the household, includ- 
ing Zeus Eumenes and the Eumenides. In the second column the text 
describes rituals of purification from Elasteroi. It is not clear how the two 
columns of the tablet are related to each other, and what was its actual 
function.’ Is it a ritual manual designed for the usage of specialists? 
A codification of local sanctuary practice? The new regulations of a public 
reform? Different views have been defended over the past twenty 
years, and more will undoubtedly emerge. The fundamental divergence 
between the interpretation of the editio princeps presented by Jameson, 
Jordan, and Kotansky in 1993 and the more recent 2010 monograph of 
Robertson is an indication of the extent of the disagreement. This is not 
the place to enter that debate; I will limit myself instead to noting the 
possible echoes of ancestral fault in each column, and reviewing its 
configuration in the text. 


$ See Graf 2000; Redfield 2003: 85-150; Budin 2008: 228; Gagné 2013; cf. Burkert 1984. 

© See Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993; Dubois 1995; Clinton 1996; Burkert 1999; Johnston 1999: 
46-63; Georgoudi 2001; Lupu 2005: 359-87; Robertson 2010. 

7 See Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993: 50-60; Clinton 1996; Lupu 2005: 365-6; cf. Robertson 
2010: 4—5. 
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In the middle of column A, the text explains how one is to sacrifice to 
the Tritopatreis. Two types of sacrifice are famously distinguished: one is 
to be made ‘as to the heroes’, while the other is to be made ‘as to the 
gods". The recipients of the first sacrifice, which involves a libation poured 
‘through the roof (11: 51 ópógo), are the impure Tritopatreis (9—10: rois 
Tpitotratpetion rois wapoïs), and the ‘sprinkling round’ that accompanies 
the sacrifice (12-13: Kal Tepipdvavtes KaTaAIvVavTo) probably designates a 
gesture of purification.” The text is careful to specify that only ‘those who 
have the right shall sacrifice’ (12: katayi{évto hois hooia), a restriction 
that is parallel to the statement found at the beginning of the column, 
specifying that ‘the persons of the household’ are to consecrate some 
offering (3: Kkathotyilev 86 TOs hoyooettvos)."° The ritual manipulation 
of offerings to the tainted Tritopatreis is a source of danger for the involved 
descent groups, and only some can perform it without breach. 

There is no such restriction for the sacrifice to the pure Tritopatreis (13: 
Tolg Kaapois), which are to receive a libation of honey-mix, and an 
elaborate sympotic setting, as if to consecrate their continued commensal- 
ity with the group by z/eoxenia." One sacrifice follows the other (kérerro); 
they are not opposed as alternatives but united as a sequence. Selected 
kinsmen, possibly in a house (A 20-1: Foigo1), perhaps in a sanctuary, are 
periodically to enact some kind of propitiation of these ancestral figures of 
cult, whose division into pure and impure covers all eventualities.'* There 
is no question of identifying specific ancestors here, but rather a careful 
concern for including them all in the ritual action, and dividing them in 
the appropriate categories. Through these sacrifices and purifications, the 
danger of tainted ancestors is thus circumscribed and held in check, and 
the continuity of descent preserved. The periodical nature of the sacrifice 
indicates that the group is never entirely free from the impure Tritopatreis, 
and that their ominous presence can continue to be taken for granted. 


$ Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993: 36; Scullion 2000; Georgoudi 2001; Ekroth 2002: 236; 
Henrichs 2005: 55; Parker 2005b; Robertson 2010: 160-1; 164-5. 

? Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993: 73-6; Robertson 2010: 162-4. As part of his interpretation of 
the inscription as a document of civic religion centred on the agricultural calendar, Robertson (2010: 
155-65) reads the reference to the impure Tritopatreis in the context of the seasonal cycle. Most 
other interpreters (Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993: 29-34; 67-73; Clinton 1996: 170-2; 
Georgoudi 2001) have seen the impurity of the ancestral Tritopatreis as either a legacy from the 
past or, more improbably, a later pollution of the ancestors by their descendants. 

12 Robertson (2010: 156; 160, n. 22) believes that this refers to ‘a priestly clan exercising a special skill’. 
Whatever the case, the fact is that the ritual action surrounding the impure Tritopatreis is more 
tightly controlled than that concerning the pure ones. 

= Lupu 2005: 375-6; Robertson 2010: 161; 165; cf. 213-28. ? See Lupu 2005: 367. 
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A more specific deliverance is aimed at by the text of column B, which 
indicates how one can be purified of an elasteros. Although this has been 
put into question by some, I can see little reason to doubt that the e/aszeros 
of the inscription is related to the alastor of tragedy.” Like alastor, it has a 
special link to the household, it can appear as a consequence of murder, it 
is a source of pollution that can be purified, and it is defined by how it is 
perceived: the text distinguishes the e/asteros that is heard (&rroxovovós) 
from the one that is seen (2popatds). Another distinction made in the text 
is that between the guest-elasteros, the &vikós, and the ancestral one, the 
tatp@os.'* The difference is one between space and time, the €evixds 
coming in from outside, and the tratpéos being inherited from an earlier 
generation. In both cases, the e/asteros’s presence is due to the actions of 
someone else, something that the text recognises by distinguishing these 
two types of elasteroi from the one that punishes a man who has himself 
committed murder. The emphasis on the adto- of atvtopéxtas is key here, 
as the element that distinguishes the e/aszeros of lines 1-3 from those of 
lines 7-8. Although individual responsibility is singled out, the type of 
polluting force exercised by the e/asteros is ultimately the same in all cases, 
and so is the purificatory procedure. 

On both columns of the Selinous inscription, the idea that an ancestral 
pollution can be purified plays a central part in the text. Whereas the 
attention is centred on the polluted Tritopatreis in column A, it is placed 
on the individual who wants to be delivered of an elasteros in column B. 
Column A refers to the sacrifices that have to be performed by a group, 
presumably a household, but very possibly a larger kinship unit. Column B, 
on the other hand, describes the purification of an individual. And while 
the first text deals with a periodical ritual event, the second seems to 
be concerned with the punctual occurrence of an occasional purification. 
The two columns are obviously complementary in their difference, but the 
exact modality of their relation cannot be satisfactorily resolved in the 


? Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993: 40-56; 70-6; 116-20; Dubois 1995: 138-44; North 1996: 
295-8; Clinton 1996: 174-9; Giuliani 1998; Matthaiou 1999; Burkert 1999: 29-33; 2000; Lupu 2005: 
371-2; Robertson 2010: 229-40; Patera 2010. 

See Lupu 2005: 385; Robertson 2010: 220-2, with references; cf. LSS 115 B 29-37. Perhaps this has 
something to do with the exchange between Clytemnestra and the chorus in the Agamemnon at 
1497-1576 (see p. 403), where the queen eventually insists that the a/astor is a host of the house, and 
it might be convinced to leave and visit another family, while the chorus insists that it is tied to the 
house and the genos. That disagreement on the nature of the a/astór is a parallel to the distinction of 
the Selinous inscription between the edasteros that is &vixós or matp&os. The Agamemnon scene, it 
can further be noted, puts emphasis on how the alastér is perceived. 

5 Jameson, Jordan, and Kotansky 1993: 44; Lupu 2005: 382; Robertson 2010: 214-15; 225-8; cf. p. 388. 
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present state of knowledge. One common element is the prescriptive 
nature of the text found in both columns, which is one of the many 
reasons why the inscription has been called a law.'^ There is no good 
reason to continue referring to this inscription as a law, but the prescriptive 
tone of the text should be a necessary element of any serious attempt to 
make sense of it. What matters, for us, is that it conveys a sense of 
authority, a position of superior knowledge allowing for the codification 
of important practices of cult. Somebody, somehow, has the mandate to 
tell others how these things must be done. The reference to écia and 
Tatp@a suggests that tradition is an important element of the authority 
claimed by the text, but if it rested on accepted tradition alone it would 
hardly have needed to enter into so many details, or even to be written at 
all. The authority of the ritual prescription derives from a special source. 
What that source is we do not know, but it had sufficient weight to 
support serious claims on the purification of ancestral fault. The periodical 
offering to the polluted Tritopatreis and the ritual deliverance of an 
individual from the pollution of an ancestral elasteros were part of a larger 
programme of authority asserted by the text on the ritual practices of a 
group. There can be little doubt that that authority, whatever its nature, 
was not accepted by all. 

A more detailed picture of the conflicts involved in the claims of some to 
know how to purify the taint of ancestral fault can be found in the famous 
passage from the second book of Plato’s Republic, where Adeimantus refers 
to the ‘fault of the ancerstors’, &8iknua ... vpoyóvov (364c).7 That 
passage is generally referred to as a disparaging reference of Plato (few ever 
even note who is speaking at that point in the dialogue) to the creed of 
‘Orphic’ initiations by scholars of Greek religion. The text, I believe, is 
both more complex and more interesting than that. Adeimantus presents 
the claims of the itinerant ritual specialists as an example of the challenges 
offered by traditional poetic and religious authority to the acceptance of 
justice as a guide of conduct. Completing the speech of his brother 
Glaukon, he tries to show that appearances, perception, and reputation 
are at the heart of the present debate on justice, and that this allows one to 
turn what the traditional and the more contemporary religious authorities 
say about the superiority of justice on its head (362c—367e).^ Seeming, 
together with the spectacles of rewards and punishments adduced by poets 


' On the problematic category of sacred laws, see now Carbon and Pirenne-Delforge 2012. 
77 See the very full list of references in Bernabé 2004-7, vol. 11: 138-40; cf. Graf 2011: 60-2. 
18 C£. Moors 1981. 
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and writers to demonstrate the triumph of justice, can as easily be used to 
make a case for injustice instead. The challenge, for Socrates, as Adeiman- 
tus says at the end of his speech, is to show ‘what it is that each inherently 
does to its possessor — whether he does or does not escape the eyes of gods 
and men — whereby the one is good and the other evil’ (367e).? The 
different understandings that one can have of ancestral fault are used as an 
element of this demonstration. 

Some poets, including Homer and Hesiod, clearly state that the just will 
be rewarded and the unjust punished, and they use the concepts of afterlife 
sanction and generational punishment to make the point that no one, 
despite all appearances to the contrary, gets away with injustice (363a—e). 
In addition to the rewards and punishments that await us in the afterlife, 
one incentive sung by poets to celebrate justice is the idea that one's 
actions have consequences on descendants. The statement that the chil- 
dren's children of the pious man who keeps his oath, and his genos 
thereafter, are rewarded, echoes the famous line of Hesiod's Works and 
Days quoted by Herodotus in 6.86, and the language of the sentence is 
close to Jiad 20.308, one of the lines quoted by Celsus as a traditional 
teaching of Hellenic religion to illustrate the principle of ancestral fault in 
his attack against Christianity.” The same passage also echoes a topos close 
to the lamentations of Theognis about the fundamental injustice of 
ancestral fault (364b). The speech of Adeimantus casts a very wide net 
in its review of the literature on the perceptions of justice and gives a 
significant role to the idea of ancestral fault in its demolition of the values 
of these teachings. 

Against the reference to Hesiod's Works and Days 285, it quotes Works 
and Days 287—9 at length to illustrate the ease of vice (364cd). ^ Against the 
fear that terrible punishments await the transgressor or his descendants in 
the underworld, it refers to those poets who complain that many good men 
live a life of suffering and many unjust men enjoy abundance. And more 
importantly, against those who say that pollution attaches itself to the 
transgressor or his descendants, it brings forward the point that the same 
people make, to the effect that ritual purifications can release from ancient 


'? Cf. Vegetti 1998: “Alla fine la diagnosi di Adimanto sullo stato della cultura ateniese è impietosa . . . 
La giustizia diventa cosi un valore puramente retorico. 
363d: oi ©’ £r our pakpoTépous &rroretvouctv pi0800s rrarpà sv: TraiSas yàp TraiSev pact koi 
yévos katTómioðev Actrrec0ai ToU ócíou Kai eUdpKou. Tatta 97] Kai GAAa ToiaU ra: &ykoiátovoiv 
SiKatocUvnv. 
21 

See pp. 267-72. 
?* For the usage of Hesiod in the Republic, see the excellent discussion of Van Noorden 2010. 
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taints. The various prose and poetic authorities that define justice can be 
pitted against one another, or used to defend the opposite point from the 
one they are making. The notion of ancestral fault is used in that discus- 
sion as an example of a statement from the cultural authorities of Greek 
religion on justice that can be instrumentalised and co-opted for the exact 
opposite aim. Ancestral fault, which serves as a bulwark against the unjust 
acquisition of wealth in Solon's Elegy to the Muses, plays a different role in 
this scenario. 

It is in that context that Adeimantus mentions the å&õiknya ... tTeoyd- 
væv that the itinerant priests and diviners claim to know how to purify. 
They profess to have a special power from the gods, which they activate 
through initiations and sacrifices to heal or to cure, and they know how 
to perform their rituals through the books of Musaios and Orpheus 
(364b-365a). Their purifications are presented as initiations, which they 
offer to both individuals and cities, and the implication of the text is that 
they seek a maximum of profit from it. The purification can be directed at 
the living, or, more surprisingly, at the dead (365a), a statement that could 
be related to the type of ritual action for the polluted Tritopatreis pictured 
in column A of the Selinous inscription. The hereditary transmission of 
pollution for the fault of an ancestor and punishment in the afterlife are 
thoroughly imbricated in that portrait, as two sides of the same coin, not 
competing systems. 

One particularly noteworthy aspect of the passage is its reference to the 
many books of Musaios and Orpheus, ‘according to which’ the &yóproi 
and p&vreis conduct their rituals, and mention of the power (Súvapıs) from 
the gods which they have acquired through sacrifices and incantations. The 
heart of the operation is their ability to convince people that their power 
does in fact exist (364b: meiðouow; 364e: teifovtés) and that there are 
truly (note the &pa at 364e) deliverances and purifications from the faults 
by which their clients are tainted. The condescension of the picture 
painted by Adeimantus clearly shows how little respect he has for their 
claims to authority and their prescriptions for the release of ancestral fault. 
The passage offers a vivid evocation of the types of conflicts in which the 
idea of ancestral fault could be made to play a part. 

Adeimantus' speech reflects the image of the oath-keeper's descendants 
from Hesiod's Works and Days, and it echoes traditional poetry such as 
Theognis' poem about ancestral fault. But what stands out in the passage 
from the point of view of the web of written references on which the idea 
of ancestral fault is written is the fact that the books used by the &yóproa 
and udvteis are ascribed to Musaios and Orpheus and are thus hexametric 
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poems. In other words, there was, Adeimantus tells us, a hubbub of 
hexametric poems that described how to purify individuals and cities of 
ancestral fault. The language of these texts, written in the archaising style 
of classical apocrypha, was bound to use and echo the language of earlier 
texts, and poems ascribed to Orpheus in this period, or read by interpreters 
of his poetry, could also contain references to the most up-to-date theories 
of contemporary scientific thought, as the Derveni papyrus shows.” 
Another text, the Physika of Orpheus, where the Tritopatores were pre- 
sented as the common ancestors of mankind, the keepers of the winds, and 
the guardians of the threshold of life and death, illustrates the interweaving 
of ‘Presocratic’ thought and traditional poetic language and imagery of this 
literature.^^ If the hubbub of books mentioned by Adeimantus looked 
anything like this, its references to the earlier formulations of ancestral 
fault could have included any and all parts of the earlier and contemporary 
literary record. The explicit theology of some of these texts, and of all their 
exegesis, must have elaborated precise shapes and functions for this idea 
that played such a clear role in the activities of the &yóproi and pdvteis. 
That is very possibly the context where an explicit theology of ancestral 
fault, written over and through the implicit theology of earlier literature, 
was first made possible. The fact that this further textualisation of Greek 
religion provoked such ridicule and condemnation as the ones found in 
Plato, and developed or hinted at elsewhere, gives us an idea of the kind of 
environment in which opposition to the explicit theology of ancestral fault 
might have first taken shape as well. 

The plurality of books mentioned by Adeimantus is an important 
element of the passage.” He is not presenting the &yupto1 and u&vreis 
as the agents of one religious movement here, or the upholders of a creed, 
but as a type of free religious actors with a claim to authority and no 
institutional attachment." The gist of the passage is to use the authorities 
of Greek culture against each other, and to exploit their contradictions to 
make them say everything and its opposite. There is no reason to believe 
that the reference to ancestral fault is any different. The plurality of books 
used by the itinerant initiators is underlined as an example of the variety 
of views and contradictions that undermine the validity of their message. 


? See Betegh 2004: 278-348; Martín 2008. *4 Gagné 2007b. 

* See Bernabé 2008a; cf. Eur. Hipp. 952-4. 

?6 The passage is often compared to Theophrastus’ reference to OpgeoteAeotat (Char. 16.12); cf. also 
Pl. Meno 81a: oi pív Agyovtés sioi Té&v iepéwv te Kai tæv iepeldv Soois pEEANKE mepi cov 
yeTayelpiZovta Adyov olois T eivai S18dve; Hippoc. Morb. sacr. 2.1-2 Jouanna (see pp. 339-41) 
and ócoi 8 Tapd Tot Téyvnv mroioupévou TÈ igo& of P.Derveni col. xx. See Jiménez 2008. 
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The passage is not evidence for the 'Orphic doctrine of inherited guilt’, as 
we often read, but for the fact that the purification of faults committed by 
ancestors can be attributed to itinerant religious initiators who used books 
ascribed to Musaios and Orpheus. The representations of ancestral fault 
found in these books, for all we know, could have been as numerous and 
varied as the books themselves. The one thing that the passage does say 
about the ancestral stain that the éyUptoi and u&vreis claim to know how 
to purify is that it is ‘some fault’ or another (11 &Siknuá rou yéyovev avtot 
À Tpoydvev), and that it can be equated to the fault committed by 
an individual himself; again, the parallels with the Selinous inscription 
are worth noting. Whatever the case, the point is that this passage is, 
very clearly, not a reference to the idea of a primordial, original crime.” 
The purifications of that text have nothing to do with the so-called 
Zagreus myth. 

The Zagreus myth is an anthropogonic story describing the creation of 
mankind from the consequences of an ancient crime.”* The Titans lured 
baby Dionysus to his death with a series of toys set up as traps; after they 
killed him they boiled and roasted his flesh and then ate it. Athena saved 
his heart, allowing for the god to be reborn, and Zeus punished the 
Titans by reducing them to ash with his thunderbolt. The titanic 
substance of the cannibal deities was mixed up with the divine substance 
of Dionysus in the conflagration, and humanity was born out of this 
cataclysmic violence. Persephone, the mother of Dionysus, has held it 
responsible for her grief ever since. The tale is often read as the account of 
‘Orphic original sin’.*? 

The myth, however, in something close to this form, is only attested 
with any level of precision in a version related by the sixth-century 
Neoplatonic philosopher Olympiodorus in his commentary on Plato’s 
Phaedo’? Luc Brisson, followed by Radcliffe Edmonds, has rightly insisted 
on the fact that some of the details of Olympiodorus’ text are expressions 
of distinctively late alchemical theories, and that they could not possibly go 


^7 Cf. Graf and Johnston (2007: 147): ‘Plato was thinking of concrete ancestors as objects of the rituals 


in the passage from the Republic. 

See Graf 1974: 74-5; R. C. T. Parker 1995: 495—498; Graf and Johnston 2007: 66—93; Bernabé 
2008b; Henrichs 2011. 

See e.g. Zhmud 2012[1997]: 229. 

13-6, with Westerink 1976: 40-1. For the debt of Olympiodorus commentary to the lost 
commentary of Proclus, see n. 41. For Orphism and references to Orpheus in Neoplatonic 
literature, see now Brisson 2008, with references. For Orphism in late antiquity more generally, 
see Herrero 2010. 
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far back in time to an earlier source.” It is a fact that the myth of Zagreus 
has largely been understood through the works of late Neoplatonist 
philosophers, to the complete exclusion of what these same philosophers 
had to say elsewhere about ancestral fault more generally. That being said, 
Alberto Bernabé has, I believe, convincingly shown that the myth of 
Zagreus, with its relevance to tales of anthropogony, is in fact much older 
than Olympiodorus, that its references and allusions are numerous, and 
that they can be traced back at least to the classical period.** It does seem to 
have been seen as the secret account of a hieros logos and to be associated 
with the language of mysteries and teletai, and we certainly find it linked 
to the name of Orpheus more than once. But unless one believes that 
‘Orphism’ is a clearly defined religious movement with a central body of 
texts and doctrines and a sociologically remarkable continuity in time 
(I certainly do not), the call for seeing the Zagreus myth, its bloody 
account of anthropogony, and concomitant ideas about ancestral pollution 
and purification as a necessary background element in the ‘Orphic’ texts 
where it is not explicitly attested or alluded to cannot be convincingly 
defended. It strikes me as equivalent to reading Sophocles Oedipus 
Tyrannus through the idea of ancestral fault. I agree with those who refuse 
to impose a rigid model of Orphism on the sources and believe in limiting 
our usage of the relevant texts to the distinctive features of the language 
they use. 

In a fragment of poetry from Orpheus quoted by Damascius in his 
commentary to Plato’s Phaedo (F 232 Kern = 350 Bernabé), sacrifices are 
associated with the performance of mystery rites, orgia, and a search for 
release from unjust ancestors.” There is unfortunately no way to date the 
fragment. The lines are quoted by Damascius in the context of Socrates’ 
reference (62b) to the fact that, according to some secret accounts (èv 
&rropprjrois), we are at present in a prison and must find a release (Ave1v) 
from it. This has led scholars to read an allusion to the myth of Zagreus in 
the reference to &kreMoouoi Avow Trpoyóvov ó8euiorov, something that 


? Brisson 1992; Edmonds 1999 and 2004. Edmonds’ case, which is based on a reconstruction of the 
historiography of Orphism, especially the legacy of Comparetti's work, and the impact of Christian 
theology on the formulations of scholarship, has contributed to sharpening the debate on the 
question. It should be developed further in his forthcoming Redefining Ancient Orphism. 

32 Bernabé 2002 and 2003; cf. the impressive list of references to the scholarship in Bernabé 2004-7, 
vol. 1: 287, and to the relevant sources at the bottom of page 288. 

95 In Phaedonem v. 1, sect. 11.2: ór1 6 Aióvucog AUoEas got aitios: Siò Kai Auctüs ó Beds, Kal ó 
'OpgeUs prow: ‘&vOpwtror SÈ TeAngooas ExaTouBas | rréuyouociy Tr&cnoty èv Spats óáugiérnov | 
dpyic T &kreMcouoi Avow mpoyóvov åðsuiotæv | ueiópsvor. où SE Too Excov kp&ros, ots KE 
6£Ano9a | Auceis ëk TE Tóvæv YOAETTAY Kal &meípovos olorpov'; see Westerink 1977: 34—5. 
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might be true but is far from certain, considering that Damascius, as he so 
often does, might be reading the lines that he quotes through a completely 
different filter of interpretation, one that has nothing to do with the 
context of the passage itself?^ From Aveiv, he goes on to talk about 
Dionysus AuctUs, and then the teaching of Orpheus. The relevance of 
these lines to the interpretation of the passage from Plato's Phaedo being 
discussed in Damascius’ commentary is itself a pure product of the late 
Neoplatonic interpretative grid, of course, and that should make us wary of 
necessarily reading his interpretation of Dionysus into the lines of Orph- 
eus. It is important to note that Olympiodorus' own commentary on the 
Phaedo, from which comes our one extended description of the Zagreus 
myth, is itself based on a lost part of Damascius’ commentary. 

This notwithstanding, that fragment has been used as a reference for the 
‘Orphic myth of Zagreus’ and is often mentioned in discussions of other 
texts where the myth might be found to play a role.” At the beginning of 
the famous Gurób papyrus (F 31 Kern = 578 Bernabé), for instance, a 
tantalising text of the third century Bc found in the Fayum region of 
Egypt, which describes in detail the ritual procedure of what seems to be a 
secret initiation ceremony involving the toys of baby Dionysus (the text is 
often described as a zeros logos), the fragmentary text ... Jat epov Trowac 
tatep[ ... has been restored to Sdépov Slat àpóv mowég marép[ov 
&8suio rov by Martin West, with an explicit reference to Pindar F 133 
Maehler and the lines of Orpheus quoted by Damascius.?° Following 
perfectly good method, one text is used to reconstruct another. Although 
separated by almost one thousand years, the two are thus seen as expres- 
sions of the same or a related idea, and the ancestral fault of one can be 
presented as an equivalent to the ancestral fault of the other. 

The same logic is at play in the interpretation of texts such as Pindar 
F 133 Maehler (— 443 Bernabé), to take another example, where the 
enigmatic reference to the fact that Persephone will accept (5é§eta1) the 
Trotvày TroAad00 TrévOsos is read by many as an atonement for the primor- 
dial murder of her son Dionysus.? That logic, more prominently, has had 
pride of place in reading the famous texts of the funerary gold leaves, where 


?* See Graf and Johnston 2007: 147. 

5 Bernabé 2004—7, vol 1: 288 refers approvingly to Kern’s statement that ‘ad generis humani 
vitiositatem insitam, cuius auctores Titanes sunt, referenda est.' 

36 M. L. West 1983: 170-1; cf. Hordern 2000: 136; Bernabé 2004-7, vol. 11: 151. For the text as a hieros 
logos, see e.g. Burkert 1987: 70-1; Hordern 2000: 131-2; cf. Graf and Johnston 2007: 150-5. 

37 See Bernabé 2004—7, vol. 1: 374, with full bibliography; add Graf and Johnston 2007: 117318; 
Santamaría 2008. 
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a poiné to Persephone is also found, references to a final deliverance and 
purity, claims of kinship with Earth and Starry Heaven, a ‘poiné for 
unrighteous deeds’ (7.4 Graf—Johnston = 489 Bernabé: mo«i»vày © 
évtatre{i}te<is > Epyoov Evexa ott Sika<i>ov), and the yévos dAPiov, 
or yévos otlpaviov, to which the initiate now belongs.” As a tablet from 
Pherae says: ‘the initiate is redeemed’ (&moiwos ... ó uóoTn9).? The most 
common strategy of interpretation in the scholarship on these texts has 
long been to read that complex of images through the myth of Zagreus and 
see the initiations they echo as attempts to escape from the taint of the 
original crime at the beginning of humanity, and thus return to the divine, 
Dionysiac origins of our souls. If that is indeed the nature of the evidence, 
we have in these texts an expansion of the idea of ancestral fault to the 
whole of humanity, polluted in its entirety by a primordial crime trans- 
mitted through kinship, and continuously avenged by the wrath of 
Persephone. The combination of that fault from the original ancestors 
with the possible reference of some gold tablets to reincarnation and the 
punishments of Hades would be somewhat reminiscent of the combin- 
ation of ancestral fault with eschatology found in Plutarch's De sera 
numinis vindicta and in Proclus De decem dubitationibus circa Providen- 
tiam. Proclus! reference to revelationes et telete (and the lysii dii) at the 
beginning of Question Nine certainly points to more than a few inferences 
from the dialogues of Plato, and very possibly to the texts and practices of 
actual telestic traditions.*° It is worth mentioning, in that regard, that 
Damascius’ commentary to the Phaedo, from which the Orphic fragment 
that refers to the AUow rpoyóvo»y &8eutovo comes, is also largely based 
on the lost original of Proclus.* 

The notion of an ancestral crime of the Titans that derives from the 
collocations of sources such as the ones mentioned above has been used to 
paint the image of a central creed of 'Orphism'. The myth of Zagreus, the 
reflection of the world it embodies, its direct criticism of the traditional 


For poiné in the tablets: 6 ( F 490 Bernabé); 7.4 ( F 489 Bernabé). For the application of F 232 
Kern 350 Bernabé to the interpretation of the Pelinna tablets, see Graf 1991. For claims of kinship 
with Earth and Starry Heaven: 1.10 Graf-Johnston ( F 474 Bernabé); 2.6-7 ( F 476 Bernabé); 
5.3 ( F 488 Bernabé); 6 ( F 490 Bernabé); 7 ( F 489 Bernabé); 8.12 and 15 ( F 475 
Bernabé); 10.5 ( F 478 Bernabé); 1.3 ( F 479 Bernabé); 12.3 ( F 480 Bernabé); 13.3 
( F 482 Bernabé); 14.3 ( F 483 Bernabé); 16.3 ( F 481 Bernabé); 18.3 ( F 484a Bernabé); 
25.8 ( F 477 Bernabé); 29.3-4 ( F 484 Bernabé). See Herrero 2008 and Betz 2011 on the usage of 
kinship imagery in Orphic literature, with references. For the history of scholarship on the gold 
tablets, see e.g. Edmonds 201; Bernabé and Jiménez de San Cristóbal 2o11; Graf and Johnston 
2007: 50—66. 

99 27.4-5 Graf-Johnston F 493 Bernabé. 4° See p. 38. *' Westerink 1977: 15—17. 
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accounts of religion, and the powerful justification it gives to the rituals of 
purification and initiation of the wandering initiation specialists who use 
the secret books of Orpheus have been placed at the centre of what people 
mean when they refer to Orphism. The fragmentary nature of the evi- 
dence, and the fact that the texts it echoes were secret and hidden, means 
that any attempt at reconstruction must combine a number of divergent 
pieces into some coherent shape. The resulting image is an aggregate of 
fragments, a composite form based on the juxtaposition of apparently 
related pieces, like an incomplete mosaic. 

The problem is that the pieces of the mosaic could easily be rearranged 
into a different pattern or separated altogether into a number of different 
mosaics.** The myth of Zagreus, as has often been remarked, most forcibly 
by Radcliffe Edmonds in recent years, is not explicitly mentioned in the 
gold leaves, or indeed in most of the “Orphic’ sources where scholars have 
identified it, and only by accepting a certain model of Orphism can the 
strategy of reading it as a necessary part of the background be justified. 
Many have argued that the gold leaves have nothing to do with Orphism, 
while most will now agree with Graf and Johnston in privileging their link 
to the Dionysiac mysteries instead." A more intricate model is emerging 
to make sense of the evidence, where the various types of telestic literature, 
theogonies, cosmogonies, and eschatological texts commonly ascribed to 
Orphism are seen as criss-crossing, often parallel, sometimes significantly 
divergent realities.** While few will deny the many shared elements of 
language and imagery found in apocryphal telestic literature, whether 
ascribed to Orpheus or not, it is possible to argue for a model less 
determined by categories (this is Orphic; this is Bacchic; that is clearly 
Sabaziac; this, on the other hand, is Orphico-Dionysiac), and more by 
networks and interconnections, an eye for the traces of the multifarious 
and often contradictory forces at play in producing the specificities of this 
or that text, and the individual characteristics of its involvement with 
tradition: what Graf and Johnston have called its bricolage. 

Here is obviously not the place to enter that complicated and ongoing 
debate. But the question does have a direct impact on the interpretation of 


# See Henrichs 2010. The debates surrounding the nature of Orphism have a long history of 


fundamental disagreements; cf. the excellent discussions of Herrero 2010: 1-30; Edmonds 
(forthcoming); Graf and Johnston 2007: 94-184. 

Graf and Johnston 2007. See now the stimulating collection of essays in Edmonds 2011. 

The seminal study in that direction remains Burkert 1977; cf. Burkert 1982. See more recently 
Bremmer 2010; Henrichs 2010; Eidinow 2011; and Kindt 2012: 12-35, with bibliography. 

2007: 70-8; 84-94. 
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ancestral fault in a number of texts. If we do not accept the notion of a 
unified Orphism with a clearly defined creed and tradition, then it becomes 
hard to read the Gurób papyrus through the Orphic fragment cited by 
Damascius, or to juxtapose the poine of Pindar F 133 with that of the gold 
leaves (see n. 38) or the Derveni papyrus.^ The gold leaves, without the key 
of the Zagreus myth, become even more mysterious. T'he many references to 
the crimes of ancestors that can be purified by privileged initiators in our 
various sources are no longer seen as expressions of the same reality (i.e. 
derived from the taint of the Titans), in that view, rather than so many 
adaptations, improvisations, rewritings, and developments — exactly what we 
would expect from a culture without the staying power of a Church or a 
fixed canon. Some texts might allude to the Zagreus myth, or to a common 
crime of mankind. Others clearly do not. A number of them might have 
built their claims on elaborate theogonies, or precise knowledge about the 
past, while others could have offered more generic projections concerning 
the dangers of inheritance. Perhaps some of these texts involved the 
Tritopatores. The point is that ancestral fault, in that view, is not a 
determined value (‘the Orphic doctrine of inherited guilt’), but a resonant 
idea with many possible shapes, configurations, and ramifications in time 
and kinship. It is a notion that offered a powerful range of potential meaning 
to the concerns of telestic literature with origins, purity, and salvation. 
One text that shows how important the notion of ancestral fault could 
be in the imagination of initiations and purifications is the famous refer- 
ence to telestic madness in Phaedrus 244de.^ The second madness, 
described by Socrates after the mantic madness and before the poetic 
madness of the Muses, is that force of mania, later ascribed to Dionysus 
(265e), which results in a release from the hold of an ancient wrath. The 
predicament is described as a sickness, vócos, and great pains, movol 
u£yic Toi, a reference to the severity of the conditions cured by telestic 
madness. The release, the mañay, is linked to prayers and services to 
the gods, and to purifications and te/etai. It is the prophecy of a madness 
that indicates these methods of release. The madness, often associated 
with the punishment of an ancestral fault in other sources, is here por- 
trayed as the impulse of safeguards against it. It constitutes a form of 


efficient knowledge which leads the afflicted individual to seek and 


46 Col. vr: thy 6uc[ta]v ToUrou Évexe[v] zr[owüchi[v] of u&[yo]t, ootrepel Trowhy aro8idovtes; cf. 
Pind. OL 2.58. 

47 See still the classic studies of Linforth 1946a and b; cf. Ballériaux 1990; Yunis 2011: 133. 

48 244d: fj pavia &yyyevou£vn Kal Treogntevoaca. 
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perform the rituals that will defend him against the threats of the past. 
Reason is of no avail in such situations of communication with the divine. 

The madness makes the sufferer &£&vrns (‘out of danger’) to actual and 
future ills. It is a protection for him, not his genos. It provides him with a 
Avos against the threats of the present, but the passage has nothing to say 
about a poiné for the causes of the anger. The genos, presumably, remains 
subject to the ancient anger. The anger, in any case, can manifest itself as a 
disease, and purifications are effective on the individual. It comes from the 
deep past, without any indication concerning the identification of its precise 
cause. Various aspects of ancestral fault are coalesced into one in this image. 
It is thus particularly striking to note that the reference to the ancient wrath 
in the passage echoes Euripides’ Phoenissae.” The words traAcidv èK 
umvig&rov are clearly a poeticism, and the unlikely scenario of a common 
source to Euripides and Plato should be abandoned: ¿x ynviyétov can 
hardly fit into a hexameter. Plato, as he so often does, is citing from tragedy 
in the course of a sentence. The remarkable fact is that in the process the 
ancestral fault of teletai and purifications is associated with the ancestral 
fault of the Labdacids from tragedy. The passage is a witness to the consoli- 
dation of the web of references concerning the idea in this period. 

The portrayal of telestic madness in Phaedrus 244de illustrates particu- 
larly well the familiarity of the idea of ancestral fault in the context of 
initiations and purifications for the audience of Plato. Elliptically men- 
tioned as a given between references to the maniai of divination and 
poetry, it is presented as a well-known element of Greek culture, against 
which to better trace the contours of the erotic madness with which the 
dialogue is concerned. Other texts, however, can show how far the idea 
could be pushed in unfamiliar territory. One such example is Empedocles 
B 115, which possibly opened the great poem of purifications of the Sicilian 
master of wisdom, the Katharmoi.° The text is an aggregate of lines 
quoted in different contexts, and almost every element of the passage is a 
matter for dispute.” I will not attempt to revisit any of these debates here. 
The only point I want to underline is that a fault is placed at the beginning 


4 934: Káðuou trodaidy "Apsos £k umvipécrov. See p. 378. 

5° Plutarch (De exilio 607cd) presents the passage as being placed £v àpxñ ths qUocoglos of 
Empedocles. For conflicting interpretations of what this means, see e.g. C. Osborne 1987: 30-1; 
Inwood 2001: 16-19; Bollack 2003: 61. Most scholars place B 112 at the beginning of the poem. The 
question of the relation between the Katharmoi and the Physika, and whether there were even two 
different poems, has been greatly complexified by the publication of the Strasbourg papyrus (see 
A. Martin and Primavesi 1999; Primavesi 2007b). It remains controversial. 

5 See Hershbell 1973: 191-3; C. Osborne 1987: 30-1; Gagné 2006: 83-7. 
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of the daimon’s descent into matter and the cycles of reincarnation, and the 
long succession of births over innumerable generations is imagined as an 
atonement for that ancient transgression.” The fault is described in two 
problematic lines, verse 3, which is found only in Plutarch, and verse 4, 
which appears only in Hippolytus. The two lines are complementary. The 
first one describes the actual fault, and the second presents that fault as a 
perjury, a transgression of the ‘ancient, eternal decree, sealed by oaths’, 
with which the fragment begins. The uifvn of line 3 (an emendation of 
Estienne) presents the fault as a pollution, something that resonates with 
the title of the poem, and it is placed squarely in the realm of the body. It is 
a pollution that taints the piAa yuia of the daimén, a statement that is 
presumably related to the innumerable bodies, the robes of flesh, that the 
soul will have to travel through in its long odyssey through the macabre 
landscapes of blood and carcasses described by the poem. The nature of the 
&uTrAakion that lead to this plurisecular pollution is probably indicated by 
the dative of the preceding word in the line. The problem is that that word 
is, in most editions, a sixteenth-century correction. While the great major- 
ity of scholars accept Estienne’s emendation qóvo, which is much easier to 
make sense of, some periodically recall the fact that the manuscripts of 
Plutarch are unanimous in having pdf instead, which is more difficult to 
interpret, but certainly not nonsensical.” If we read the line with pdve, the 
ancient crime at the beginning of the cycle of purification is a slaughter, 
something that fits well with the insistence of the poem on the horrors of 
sacrifice and the eating of meat. If we read p68, a more abstract force of 
transgression is invoked. Considering our fragmentary knowledge of the 
poem, and the fact that B 115 might very well be incomplete, it would be 
imprudent to dismiss that second possibility entirely." 

Whatever the case, the fault is presented as a perjury in the next line, the 
breaking of an oath, and the text goes on to describe at length the 
consequences of that &miopkío, and the length of the exile that results 
from it, the separation from the community of the gods. The activation of 
the reference to Hesiod’s description of the Styx, and of divine perjury on 
its waters, is developed in the passage, something that is emphasised by the 
quotation of line 800 of the Theogony in line 12 of the passage." I agree 
with Jean Bollack in seeing another citation in that passage, that of 


5 See the fascinating reading of that theme through the physical theories of Empedocles in Primavesi 
2007b. 

9 M. R. Wright 1981: 272-3; A. Martin and Primavesi 1999: 61-3 (a position that Primavesi retracted 
in 2001; cf. 20072); Bremmer 2002: 14 and 141. 

54 See Gagné 2006. 55 See Bollack 2003: 66; Garani 2007. 
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Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 1282 in line 13. The words of Cassandra, used to 
describe the plight and return of Orestes, are applied to the daimon, and 
the lot of the last descendant of his genos hunted by the ancient fault of an 
ancestor is thus juxtaposed with the condition of the daizon at the end of 
his exile through the generations. The Katharmoi uses these and other 
elements of earlier and contemporary poetic tradition to build its unique, 
profoundly original image of an ancient crime extending its taint through 
the rebirths of many generations — a deeply unfamiliar reworking of 
tradition." I would not insist on describing B 115 as an example of 
ancestral fault, but it shows something of the impact that the idea could 
have on parallel notions of the time, and the almost limitless range of 
configurations in which its echoes could be found. 

At the absolute opposite end of such esoteric speculation, and right at 
the heart of the public space of the lawcourt, the idea of ancestral fault 
could be referenced as a perfectly clear notion for the members of the jury 
and used as a rhetorical tool to paint the adversary in a certain way. There 
is no better example of this oratorical instrumentalisation of ancestral fault 
than the symmetrically opposed roles we find it playing in the Lysianic 
corpus. In the pseudo-Lysianic Against Andocides, the accuser explicitly 
describes the principle of ancestral fault (6.20): 


&NrriLoo Lev OUV AUTOV Kal Sacelv Siknv, €aup&octov Sè o05&y äv por yévorTo. 
oüre yàp ó Beds mapoypfipa KoAdlel, [GAN att év éotiv &vOpoorrivn 
dikn] TroAAaydbev Se Ex Tekuaipóuevoş EiKaZElV, OPV Kal ETEPOUS 
ToeBnKoTas xpóvæw SeSwKdtas Siknv, Kal Tous ¿E ékelvoov Sia Ta Tdv 
Tpoyóvov Guapthpata v 6$ TOUTW TH Xpóv SEN TTOAAG Kal KIVSUVOUS 
6 Beds é&rmriméyrret Tolg ABSiKoUoIw, cote TroAAOUs TSN êmibuuoa TENUTA 
cavras TOV KaKdy &mrnAAéy9aoi. ó SE Beds TEAOS TOUTW Auunvépevos TA 
pic Bavatov éréOnke. 


Well, I hope that he will indeed pay the penalty, and there would be 
nothing to surprise me in that; for the deity does not punish immediately, 
as I may conjecture by many indications, when I see others beside who have 
paid the penalty long after their impious acts, and their descendants 
punished for the ancestors’ offences. But in the meantime the deity sends 
upon the wrongdoers many terrors and dangers, so that many men ere now 
have desired that their end had come and relieved them of their troubles by 
death. At length, it is only when he has utterly blasted this life of theirs that 
the deity has closed it in death (trans. Lamb). 


56 Bollack 2003: 69. 

7 On the dialogue between the Katharmoi and the Agamemnon more generally, see Judet de la Combe 
200I: 555—558. 

5$ See Dover 1974: 263-4. 
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The voice of the accuser portrays itself as a religious authority in the 
speech, a figure with precise knowledge about the gods, ritual, and sacri- 
lege? Its description of the threat of the ‘ancestors’ offences’ (rà t&v 
Tpoyóvov åuapTňuaTa) on the descendants of the transgressor is part of 
the larger pattern of character definition staged in the speech. The 
reminder of the fact that gods punish sacrilege through generations, rather 
than immediately (rropopfiuo), serves to further isolate Andocides from 
the rest of the community, to highlight the severity of his crime and evoke 
a background of divinely sanctioned harshness for the punishment that the 
city should exercise. It also serves, more importantly, to paint him as an 
immediate threat for the assembled members of the jury. The preceding 
section of the speech relates that the polluted Andocides had no qualms 
about boarding a boat, knowing that his condition put the entire ship in 
danger. Immediately, following that statement, this section presents him 
as a potential target of divine wrath for generations to come.°° The 
implication being, of course, that the city itself, if not now, then in later 
generations, could suffer as well when punishment does strike. Ancestral 
fault is used here to deepen the special characterisation of Andocides as a 
source of collective risk. Andocides, it is worth noting, actually managed to 
turn it on its head, arguing in his own defence speech that his accuser 
Callias was an éAiTnptos (1.130-1), that he was a perjurer who had exposed 
his own children to divine punishment for his fault, and that the jurors 
themselves, who had all sworn the péyas ópkos of their function, exposed 
their own households to a similar risk of exoleia if they made the wrong 
choice. He was acquitted.“ 

In another Lysianic speech, a fragment of the Utép Daviou mapavóuov, 
we can see the exact opposite of the statement expressed in [Lysias] 6.20. 
In that passage, found in a quotation from Athenaeus, Lysias ends 
his description of the punishments that have fallen on the sacrilegious 
Kakodaimonistai with this damning indictment of Kinesias (Athenaeus 
552a = F 195 Carey): 


éxelvoov Èv OUV ËKAOTOS ATIMAETO OTEP EIKOS TOUS TOIOUTOUS. TOŬTOV 5 
Tov Ómó TAgloTwv yryvockóuevov oi eol oUTws O1£0:cav OTE TOUS 
£xy0pous BoUAec9o1 avTov v UGAAOY 7) re0vávoi Tapaderyya Tolg GAAoIS, 
iv’ eid@ow S11 Tos Aav UBpiotiKéds Trpós TH Ocio: S1okeipévoirs OUK eis TOUS 


5 Todd 2007: 408—411. 

° On the theme of the polluted man boarding a ship, see e.g. R. C. T. Parker 1983: 129; cf. S. C. Todd 
2007: 455. A rebuttal of this charge is sometimes seen in Andocides 1.137-9. 

& See Furley 1996: 112-14; Gagné 2009b. € See Calhoun 1913: 32; O. Murray 1990b: 157. 
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Toisas atroTifevtar Tas mipcoplos, AAA’ aros kakós &TrOAAUOUOI, uet(ous 
Kod KAAETTIOTEPAS kai TAS ouupopàs Kal TAS vócous «aürols- 7 rois GAAOIS 
&vOpo»rrois TrpooBóMovres. 


But the fact is that they all died just as one would expect people like that to. 
As for the most widely known of them, the gods treated him in such a way 
that his enemies would have wanted him to go on living rather than die, 
making him an example to others, so that they realize that the gods do not 
wait and punish the children of people who behave in an utterly outrageous 
way where divine matters are concerned, but destroy the individuals in 
question themselves, by striking them with greater and harsher misfortunes 
and diseases than they impose on others (trans. S. D. Olson). 


The wretchedness of Kinesias is a living proof of the infallibility of divine 
justice. Contrary to the guesses and inferences of [Lysias] 6.20 on the 
mechanisms of divine punishment (Exc Tekpoapóuevos eik&Cew), it is a 
brilliant, spectacularly clear demonstration of the direct concern of the 
gods for the punishment of sacrilege. There is no need for arguing that 
the gods operate beyond our perception. The situation of Kinesias is the 
embodiment of a theological principle of direct retribution. The passage's 
condemnation of ancestral fault is designed to underline the justice of the 
portrait it describes, and its conformity to a world of order and meaning. 

A contemporary parallel to that rejection of ancestral fault is chapter 25 
of Isocrates! Busiris: 


Kal yap Thy åpxhv oi Tov qóBov fiiv évepyacpevoi TOUT aitiol yeyo 
vaci ToU ut) TravTatrac Enpiwddas SiaKeioGai pos GAATAOUS. EKEIVvOL 
Tolvuv oUTas &ylcs Trepi TAŬTA Kal ceuvós Éxouciy OTE Kal ToUs Ópkous 
TioTOTépous Eival Tous èv Toig éxeiveov iepois Ñ TOUS Trap& Toig GAAo1g 
KabeoTatas, Kal TÕV ópoprnu&rov ExaoTtov olecOai mapaypua Saceiv 
Siknv, GAN’ où BiaAnoel Tov Trapdvta xpóvov, OVS’ Eis roUs maas 
åvaßAnahocoða Tas Tiuwpias. 


For actually, those who in the beginning inspired in us our fear of the gods, 
brought it about that we in our relations to one another are not altogether 
like wild beasts. So great, moreover, is the piety and the solemnity with 
which the Egyptians deal with these matters that not only are the oaths 
taken in their sanctuaries more binding than is the case elsewhere, but each 
person believes that he will pay the penalty for his misdeeds immediately 
and that he will neither escape detection for the present nor will the 
punishment be deferred to his children’s time (trans. Van Hook). 


The cultural superiority of the Egyptians is illustrated in that passage by 
their refusal to believe that people are punished for the perjuries of their 
ancestors. Or rather, the fact that they do not need to fear that the gods 
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might strike their descendants in order for them to keep their oaths. With 
statements that parallel Hesiod's views on what separates humans from 
animals in Works and Days 272-85, Isocrates argues that it is fear of the 
gods that allows humans to avoid behaving against each other as wild 
beasts do. Adopting the relativist religious constructionism that many 
intellectuals of his day championed, he explains that the ability of religion 
to convince people that their actions will generate rewards or sanctions is a 
fundamental benefit to humanity.°* The key point is that it influences the 
behaviour of individuals, even if it is not entirely true, or ‘made to appear 
more certain than they prove to be’. The fact that the Egyptians believe 
that perjury will be immediately (rropoxpfipo) sanctioned, without their 
even having to fear that punishment might strike their children instead, 
shows how extravagantly effective the improbable impact of Busiris’ teach- 
ing has been on his people. It emphatically surpasses, in other words, the 
effect of Hesiod’s teaching on the Greeks themselves. Ancestral fault 
appears in the Busiris as an element in the rhetoric of playful humour of 
the display speech.°° 

A somewhat parallel use of ancestral fault as an instrument of beneficent 
religious manipulation is found in Isocrates' rival Plato. In Laws 854ac, the 


Stranger of Athens tells Clinias what should be done with temple 
robbers: ^ 


Trpoolpie SÈ TOUTOIOI, KATA TOV Éyrrpoo0ev Aóyov ópoAoynfévro, rpoppn 
Téov Gtracw ws Bpayutata. Aéyoi Sh Tis &v &éketvoo Siadeyduevos &pa Kai 
Tapopu8oUuevos, Sv émridupia KaKt TrapakoAotoa pe? fjuépav Te Kat 
&reyelpouca vUKTwp ¿TÍ TI TG iepóov Cryer cuM|oovra, rá8&: © 9auuóois, 
oUK &vOpoxrivÓóv oe kakóv OUSE Ociov kwei TO Viv mi Thv iepocuAiav 
TIPOTPETIOV lévai, olorpos SE o£ ris EUMUOHEVOS EK TAAGIAV Kal &kaOóprov 
Toig &vEpatrois GSiKNUATwV, Trepipepópevos GAITNPIMSNs, Ov evAcPEio bar 
Xpeov mavti oféver Tis ©’ goTiv evAdPeIa, uá8s. Órav coi TpcoTinTH TI 
T&v TolovtTwv Soypué&rov, 11 él Tas åmoðioroumhoss, 10: émi Be&v 
&rrorporraicv iepá ikeTns, 101 &rl Tas TÓv Aeyouevaov &vb8pAv úpïv &yabdv 
ouvoucias, Kal TH Èv &koue, TH SE Treipó? AEyelv AUTOS, Gs Set TA KAAG Karl 
Ta Sikara TavTA GvSpa TIV: Tas SE TOV Kkakóv cuvovolas oeÜye éperaoc 
TpETITI. Kal àv uév Gol 6póvri TaITa Awpa T1 TO vóonpac ei SE UN, KAAAIO 
0&verov oKepauEevos ATAAAATTOU ToU Biou. 


And in accordance with our rule as already approved, we must prefix to all 
such laws preludes as brief as possible. By way of argument and admonition 


5 See p. 160. 5* Cf. Bons 2006. 55 Livingstone 2001: 152-3. 
56 Bor humour in the speech, see Livingstone 2001: 91-2; cf. Harding 1988. 
57 See Reverdin 1945: 233; Schópsdau 2011: 257-9. 
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one might address in the following terms the man whom an evil desire urges 
by day and wakes up at night, driving him to rob some sacred object ‘My 
good man, the evil force that now moves you and prompts you to go 
temple robbing is neither of human origin nor of divine, but it is some 
impulse bred of old in men from ancient wrongs and unexpiated, which 
courses round wreaking ruin; and it you must guard against with all your 
strength. How you must thus guard, now learn. When there comes upon 
you any such intention, betake yourself to the rites of guilt averting, betake 
yourself as suppliant to the shrines of the curse lifting deities, betake 
yourself to the company of the men who are reputed virtuous; and thus 
learn, partly from others, partly by self instruction, that every man is bound 
to honour what is noble and just; but the company of evil men shun 
wholly, and turn not back. And if it be so that by thus acting your disease 
grows less, well; but if not, then deem death the more noble way, and quit 
yourself of life’ (trans. Bury). 


Those who, refusing to heed the admonitions of this ‘prelude’, will be 
caught robbing temples, should be either exiled (foreigners and slaves) or 
executed (citizens). The aim of the prelude, as elsewhere in the Laws, is to 
convince the individual to act rightly of his own accord. Tradition is 
mobilised to give meaning and force to this attempt at persuasion, and it 
is grounded in the practices of cult and social exchange. To be effective, 
the story has to channel a model of action that is accepted by the potential 
transgressor. Ancestral fault is ideally suited for that task, as it allows the 
lawgiver to convince that the sacrilegious urge of the individual is not his 
own, but the product of an inborn impulse transmitted through the 
generations, and it gives him the means to attempt to cure it, by incitations 
that encourage the cultivation of the noble and the good. The source of the 
evil is the innate, hereditary presence of a goad, an oiotpos, which itself 
derives from ancient, unpurified faults.°* That statement that it is neither a 
human nor a divine force that moves him to temple robbery transforms the 
problem into a clinical condition demanding a specific therapy. No divine 
wrath is involved, no daimén of vengeance, but a congenital disease. 

The ‘prelude’ of the law thus takes a familiar idea, recognised by all, and 
transforms it into an instrument of therapy adapted to its own specific 
portrayal of justice./? The ancient dAitipios is refashioned into the rare 


55 Cf. the reference to an ofotpos in F 232 Kern — 350 Bernabé; cf. Bernabé 2004-7, vol. 1: 288 for 
further parallels. 

59 For the idea that the wrongful appropriation of the igp& yptata of a sanctuary can consitute ‘an 
offence in the eyes of the gods’ (katoAiTreiv ... rois maioiv ëyKAnua ToUTO Trpós Tous BeouUs) that 
the transgressors leave to their children ‘for all time’ (eis tov dei xpóvov), see e.g. Xen. Hell. 7.4.34, 
where it is successfully used to sway the vote of an assembly. 
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and more medical-sounding &Aitnpiodns. For that strategy to work, the 
idea had to have a resonance with his intended audience, and a recognised 
association with cultural practices such as &troSiotroutnoeis or the ečv 
atrotpotraicy igo&. For the statement of that passage to make any sense, 
the notion of ancestral fault must have had something of a field of reference, 
a discernible shape with connotations and a certain place in religious 
practice. That expression of ancestral fault, like the one found in the Against 
Andocides, the Step aviou rropovóuc and the Busiris, presupposes that 
the notion had a distinctive shape for the audience's imagination of society 
here and now. They could only appear at the end of the long trajectories of 
implicit theology that we have been following in this book. 

The Athenian Stranger does not present the idea of ancestral fault as an 
actual diagnostic and a cure for the potential temple robber, but as the 
material for a story that can be used to veer him in the right direction (even 
if the chances of success are slim). He does not, in other words, present 
ancestral fault as an explanation, or a principle of justice. Nowhere does it 
appear as such in the ZLaws."? It does not, in fact, appear as a principle of 
justice anywhere in the Platonic corpus. Perfectly at odds with the cosmic 
view of individual responsibility and justice defended in the Timaeus and 
elsewhere in Plato, it has no place in the philosophical structures of the 
dialogues." When Plato mentions ancestral fault, as in the Cratylus, the 
Phaedrus, the Republic, the Theaetetus, or the Laws, it is always as a 
reference to tradition, or to the practices of the city. Ancestral fault is 
not an element of Platonic justice. 

Neither does it appear anywhere in Aristotle. But while it has no role to 
play in his system, that hardly means that it had suddenly vanished from 
the concerns of Greek society. We know that Aristotle's student Bion 
attacked it, for instance, as was mentioned in Chapter 1, undermining its 
validity, and showing its incompatibility with any true notion of justice.” 
That attack is obviously launched at its opposite, the suggestion that 
ancestral fault is a valid principle or a true notion of justice. In the early 
Hellenistic period such confrontations with the explicit theology of ances- 
tral fault were bound to become more frequent. Now an object of 


philosophical debate, the idea could be defined, analysed, compared, 


7? The discussion of 856cd (with Schépsdau zor: 275) is the exception that proves the rule. It is stated 
there that children will never be punished for the faults of their fathers, except one whose great- 
grandfather, grandfather, and father have all been condemned to death, in which case the person is 
to be expelled from the city. 

” Cf. Tht. 173d. See e.g. Mackenzie 1981; Saunders 1993; Van den Berg (forthcoming). 

7* See p. 53. 
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criticised, or explored, the trigger to a whole range of associations from the 
records of the written archive. From that moment on, our sources con- 
cerning ancestral fault take the form either of attacks against it or of 
defences of its validity. It had become a doctrine to be buttressed or 
refuted, an opposition that was to take its clearest form in the disputations 
of the Stoics and Epicureans reflected in Cicero and Plutarch. From the 
time of the late classical period onwards, ancestral fault mostly appears to 
us as an object of explicit theology. As such, it will continue to change, of 
course, with its own history, transformations, adaptations, and new range 
of associations, all the way into its eventual inscription at the heart of 
Platonism with the work of Plutarch and the later Neoplatonists. But that 
trajectory of explicit debate and systematic theological investigations con- 
stitutes a wholly different type of history than the more diffuse and 
inchoate evolution of implicit theology which we have been tracking. It 
offers material for another sort of study. 

The point of starting from the end in Chapter 1 with the explicit 
theology of ancestral fault was to define a te/os for the conduct of the 
study. This book was conceived as an attempt to discern the different paths 
that have led to the explicit theology of ancestral fault. If it is fundamen- 
tally opposed to the evolutionary model of much previous scholarship, 
which tended to see the idea as a vestige from primitive beliefs, a survival in 
various stages of decay, it has tried to map the contours of a different type 
of evolution. Two main processes are at play. One is the progressive 
expansion of the idea. From the confines of the institutional and ritual 
logic of the oath, we can see the notion of ancestral fault occupy a much 
larger field over the course of the centuries, to the point of appearing in 
almost every genre of later classical literature. Used in the dynastic 
struggles of the archaic period, it found an ideal environment in the 
conflicts and celebrations of the aristocratic symposium, and the reflections 
on the ethics of heredity it fostered. It is in the symposium and its 
distinctively agonistic concern with kinship that we first see the idea of 
ancestral fault appear independently of perjury in the record. From there, 
it was repeatedly adapted to many other environments; its role largely 
surpassed the simple necessity of explaining injustice in the world. The 
usefulness it had as a tool of knowledge about the past, its ability to 
identify causes, to locate the sufferings of the present in a coherent 
sequence, even one that could be accused of being thoroughly unjust, 
the role it could play in developing notions of the self that surpassed the 
will and action of the individual, its position at the heart of kinship, 
heredity, and the transmission of wealth, its resonance with different 
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notions of pollution and disease, and the challenges it made to understand- 
ing the actions of divinity gave that idea a significant range of potential 
meaning within Greek culture. That potential was fully developed in the 
classical period. 

Ancestral fault is intrinsically tied to authority. For people to take 
seriously the claim that someone is being punished because of a crime 
committed by ancestors, or that a precise transgression might have reper- 
cussions on descendants, a special position of insight is needed. How do 
you know this? Why should I believe you? The ‘revolutions of wisdom’ of 
the fifth century, the profound, rapid, and unprecedented social and 
cultural transformations that energised and fragmented the positions of 
knowledge in the polis, the contests of authority, the redefinitions of 
community and tradition, and the recurrently new claims about the nature 
and meaning of the past created the perfect conditions for a novel and 
massive interest in the idea of ancestral fault. The many different forms of 
authority developed different aspects of ancestral fault in their texts or even 
experimented with different aspects of it in the same work, and the process 
of expansion of the idea was thus pushed much further than it had ever 
been before. Ancestral fault was given a powerful role (as well as a number 
of less significant ones) in Herodotus, and magical healers used it to 
explain the nature of their power. It was reconfigured in a variety of shapes 
in the texts and practices of the zeletai performed by wandering initiators. 
Oratory could instrumentalise it to opposite aims, using its resonance to 
say something about the persona of the speaker, and the authority he 
claimed as an accuser or a defender. Tragedy, more prominently than 
any other genre, found a productive usage for the idea in many plays, 
where it generated an often explosive set of meanings for its explorations 
into the horrors of violence within the o;kos, the conflict of generations, the 
threat of the past, and the meanings of divine justice. 

It is important, still, to recall that this was a notion that could be 
ignored as easily as it could be reconfigured. Most tragedies contained 
no mention of ancestral fault. An author like Thucydides had no use for 
it, and it played no role in the systems of Plato or Aristotle. The expan- 
sion of ancestral fault in the classical period is one important example 
among many of the experimentations of the time with ideas, and, it goes 
without saying, not a tectonic shift in the grammar of Greek culture. 
Although there can be no doubt that some, and probably many, people 
during this time ‘believed’ in ancestral fault in one way or another, what 
we see in our sources is not merely a reflection of these beliefs, but 
adaptations of the idea to specific messages. Did Sophocles believe in 
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ancestral fault, whatever that means? Did Lysias? We do not know, we 
never will, and, frankly, I am not sure we should care. We do know what 
they said about it, and how it fits in the rhetoric, the imagery, the themes 
and ideas of the texts where it is found. The sheer variety of shapes given to 
it in the period is an indication of the richness and complexity of its 
functions, and of the interest in making sense of it in the texts and the 
genres where it continued to evolve. 

It would be difficult to deny that the trajectory of the idea is indeed 
an evolution of sorts. With the gradual constitution of a written archive, 
the accumulation of stable references elevated to canonic status, with the 
intertextual web of language and metaphors being woven ever more tightly 
through the generations, the expressions of the idea entered into closer 
contact with their predecessors, new connections were added, parallels 
recognised, and the contours of the notion located around a central body 
of shared elements slowly made to emerge. The second main process in 
the evolution of ancestral fault is aggregation. References like the lines of 
Hesiod's Works and Days concerning the great oath, or Solon's Elegy to the 
Muses, were recurrently revisited in later expressions of ancestral fault, and 
the various aspects of the idea came to be more regularly associated with 
each other in time. Distant parallels crystallised in common ground, as 
the same words, themes, and images coalesced into the progressively more 
recognisable shape of a principle. Something of that process is discernible 
in the record of tragedy, where the trajectories of reference from the plays 
of Aeschylus concerning the Atridae and Labdacids to the later plays 
of Sophocles and Euripides show the ever more present weight of the 
preceding plays in later rewritings of the idea. It is no coincidence that the 
earliest concentration of terms naming ancestral fault is found in tragedy 
(Tradatyevtys Tappacia; Taai &yaption Tà ÈK rporépov ETAAKT}UATOS 
at Tatépwv; Ta TÕV TeKÓvrov opdAuata).” The constitution of a 
written archive, as the progressive hardening of a canon, saw the idea of 
ancestral fault acquire a more distinctive shape. 

The two processes, expansion and aggregation, are complementary, in 
that one supports the other. As different authors continued to find a role 
for ancestral fault and configured the idea to conform to the message of 
their text, they also wrote upon the earlier configurations that they and 
their audiences knew. But as one force pushed towards ever greater diver- 
sity, change, and divergence, the other resulted in further integration, 
cohesion, and stability of reference. That is the tension that ultimately lies 


73 See p. 3, n. I. 
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behind the transition from the implicit theology of the archaic and classical 
periods to the explicit theology of later centuries. As the range of applica- 
tions of the idea continued to grow, the coherence of its references 
deepened, to the point where one could allude to the whole complex of 
texts and references with a simple statement. The definitions of explicit 
theology simply gave a more concrete form to what was already there. We 
can only discern traces of these processes at work in that complex evolution 
through the centuries, but these traces, if we take the time to read them 
properly, and to set them side by side, can provide us with a real glimpse 
into the messy dynamics of ancient culture in movement. Between the old 
illusions of the grand narrative and the ultimate defeat of empirical 
atomism, contours can be observed and patterns are visible in the compre- 
hensive contrast of our many fragments, opening the vertiginous prospect 
of an uninterrupted trajectory through millennia. 
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